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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 
HELD  AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 


PROCEEDINGS 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  its  twentieth  biennial  meeting 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  June  28  to  July  1,  1910. 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  28,  at  8:15. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  First 
Vice  President  Lucas  and  prayer  was  offered 
by  Superintendent  Van  Cleve,  of  Ohio. 

A  piano  solo  was  given  by  Miss  Ruth 
Christiansand,  a  pupil  of  the  Arkansas 
school. 

Hon.  George  W.  Donaghey,  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  welcomed  the  Association,  and  in 
his  most  cordial  and  hospitable  welcome  he 
said   in  part : 

"The  education  and  treatment  of  the  blind, 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  only  a  duty  that  we  owe  to 
civilization  and  society,  but  it  also  becomes 
an  economic  matter  for  the  state.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  spring  from 
the  same  motive,  as  far  as  the  state  is  con- 
cerned. This  school  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
charities  of  the  state.  This  should  not  be  so. 
It  is  a  misnomer.  The  education  of  the  blind 
is  not  a  matter  of  charity  by  any  manner  of 
means.    The   state  owes  it  more   to  the  blind 


than  to  the  seeing,  as  many  or  more  blind 
children  made  a  success  in  life  than  those  who 
see.  Only  two  per  cent,  of  men  succeed  in  a 
business  way ;  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  make  a  success  in  a  business  way.  With- 
in the  last  few  hours  a  blind  man  has  shaken 
this  nation  more  than  any  other  man  has 
done  in  a  long  time.  This  blind  senator  has 
brought  graft  more  to  the  notice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  than  has  been  done  in 
thirty  years. 

"As  chief  executive  of  this  great  state,  and 
on  behalf  of  its  people,  I  extend  to  you  a 
hearty  welcome.  Whatever  you  see  and  don't 
know  about,  just  ask.  If  you  don't  find  what 
you  want  in  this  institution  or  city,  come  up 
to  the  executive  office,  press  the  button  and 
I'll   see   that  you  get  it." 

Hon.  A.  P.  Fletcher,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  was  then  introduced  and 
delivered  an  excellent  welcome  address,  in 
which  he  discussed  in  a  very  able  and  prac- 
tical manner  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
replied  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 


PRESIDENT   HUNTOON'S  ADDRESS 


Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We    thank   you    for   your    words    of    hearty 

welcome.   We  know  that  no  draft  can  be  made 

upon   the   hospitality    of    the    South,   and   of 

Arkansas  in  particular,  that  will  not  be  hon- 


that  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  should  meet  in  this  place,  conse- 
crated by  the  labors  of  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful blind  men  that  ever  lived,  who  guided  the 
affairs   of   this   institution   safely   through   the 


ored  to  the  uttermost.    It  is  eminently  fitting      Civil  War,  and  maintained  its  integrity  during 
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all  those  stirring  times.  The  name  of  Otis 
Patien  should  be  forever  held  in  honored 
memory  in  the  minds  of  all  of  those  who 
honor  single-hearted  purpose  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kind,  i  ombined  with  a  high  character  and 
noble  mode  sty. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  to-night  the  great,  the 
important,  the  too  little  appreciated  part  the 
South  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  South  has  been  rich  in  noble  blind  men. 
Another  blind  man,  Mr.  P.  Lane,  also  did  yeo- 
man service  for  the  Louisiana  Institution  for 
the  Blind  for  many  years.  The  name  of  Mur- 
ray should  never  be  forgotten  for  his  disin- 
terested services  in  founding  the  Florida 
school.  The  name  of  Sturdevant  is  held  in 
honored  memory  in  the  Tennessee  school.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  few  blind  men  who  suc- 
cessfully overcame  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a  full  collegiate  education  in  our  country,  dif- 
ficulties such  as  none  can  appreciate,  save  those 
who  have  so  bravely  overcome  them. 

Tennessee  sent  forth  another  blind  man 
whose  fame  is  world-wide,  who  carried  to 
England  American  thoughts,  American  en- 
ergy, American  brains,  and  established  in 
London  a  noble  institution,  modeled  on  Amer- 
ican lines,  by  which  he  earlier  earned  a  title 
of  nobility  even  more  honorable  than  that 
later  conferred  upon  him  by  royalty. 

And  the  places  of  these  have  been  ade- 
quately filled  by  other  blind  successors,  no  less 
earnest,  no  less  patient,  no  less  devoted  than 
their  predecessors,  and  whose  works  will,  like 
theirs,  follow  them. 

When  I  think  of  what  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  a  woman  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
great  work  of  educating  the  blind.  Maria 
Theresa  Von  Paradis,  in  1785,  blind  from  in- 
fancy, was  the  leading  star  of  the  so-called 
spiritualistic  concerts  given  in  Paris,  to 
which  the  elite  of  Paris  society  thronged. 
Among  them  was  the  debonair  and  youthful 
abbe,  Valentine  Hauy.  His  interest  and  sym- 
pathy were  excited  by  the  charm  and  grace  of 
the  lovely  Miss  Paradis,  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  a  study  of  the  means  by 
which  she  had  been  enabled  to  note  down  her 
musical  lessons  and  compositions  so  that  she 
could  read  them  with  her  fingers,  devices 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  M.  Kempelin, 
the  inventor  of  the  famous  automaton  chess 
player. 


Hauy's  ardent  soul  was  fired  and  he  began 
the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  beggar  to  whom  he  gave  a  wage  equal 
to  the  profits  of  his  mendicancy;  and  one  day 
this  beggar  informed  his  teacher  that  he  could 
read  the  letters  embossed  on  the  underside  of 
a  card  where  the  printing  has  been  so  heavy 
as  to  show  through ;  and  right  here  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
laid.  Embossed  printing  had  been  discovered 
by  accident !  It  had  become  possible  to  open 
the  treasures  of  literature  to  the  fingers  of  the 
blind. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Hauy's  first  book.  It 
is  printed  from  incised  plates,  which,  when 
filled  with  ink,  lent  themselves  readily  to  the 
lithographic  style  of  printing,  and  enabled  the 
binder,  by  pasting  the  successive  leaves  to- 
gether, to  secure  the  effect  of  the  usual  two- 
side  printing. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  book 
embossed  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the 
"Gospel  of  Mark,"  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1853,  is  from  lead  plates  incised  in  the  Hauy 
system,  with  its  pages  pasted  back  to  back.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  it. 

With  this  small  beginning  how  noble  a 
structure  has  been  reared !  It  took  forty  years 
for  the  ideas  of  Hauy  to  be  carried  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  in  1833,  work  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  begun  simultaneously  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  here, 
too,  the  ideas  transplanted  from  the  old  world, 
took  root  and  grew,  and  flourished,  and  bore 
fruit,  marked  by  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
virgin  land,  free  from  hereditary  notions,  and 
bearing  in  its  soil  all  the  characteristics  of 
progress  and  freedom.  The  aim  of  these  pio- 
neers was  to  train  the  hand  simultaneously 
with  the  brain,  to  secure  for  the  blind  child 
even  better  educational  facilities  than  for  the 
seeing — briefly  to  develop  a  citizen,  rather  than 
to  maintain  a  pauper.  These  first  three  schools 
were  founded  by  private  benevolence,  and 
richly  endowed;  and  yet,  all  are  now  receiving 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  the  State,  which 
has  supreme  control  at  present  of  all  other 
such  schools  in  our  country.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  present  time,  not  one  but  has  had  in  its 
corps  some  devoted  teachers,  some  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  the  most  ef- 
ficient work  in  securing  the  prosperity  of 
these  schools. 


INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  most  prominent  person  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  schools  for  the  hlind  in  this  coun- 
try was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

Personally,  he  was  tall,  angular,  cadaverous, 
with  a  voice  made  shrill  by  contests  with  East 
winds,  and  a  face  finely  cut  and  mobile,  but 
otherwise  without  a  single  element  of  beauty, 
yet  animated  with  a  will  power  that  carried 
all  before  him. 

With  the  aid  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  a  prac- 
tical printer  and  an  inventor  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity, Dr.  Howe  perfected  a  new  system  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind  so  superior  to  anything  ever 
known  before  that  it  soon  became  in  universal 
use  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  the  Bos- 
ton or  line  letter. 

Money  for  printing  was  difficult  to  be  had. 
J.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Kentucky,  canvassed 
central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds  for 
printing  Paradise  Lost.  Jonathan  Burr  gave 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  some  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  embossing  the  Bible. 

It  was  in  the  South  also  that  organized  at- 
tempts were  made  to  create  an  establishment 
for  embossing  for  all  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  establishing  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Among  its  charter  members  were  James 
Guthrie,  president,  (Buchanan's  secretary  of  the 
treasury)  ;  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  the  founder  of 
Kentucky's  public  school  system ;  Dr.  T.  S. 
Bell,  the  most  prominent  philanthropist  in  the 
state.  Their  successors  have  been  the  ablest, 
wisest  and  noblest  men  in  the  community,  and 
they  have  managed  its  affairs  with  the  disin- 
terested judgment  and  even  handed  justice  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  men.  Efforts 
were  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
states,  by  means  of  auxiliary  boards.  Such 
boards  were  actually  formed  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  -and  con- 
siderable funds  were  raised;  $14,000  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  over  $30,000  in  Louisiana.  But  the 
Civil  War,  by  confusing  commercial  relations, 
prevented  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the 
funds  raised  by  these  auxiliary  boards  event- 
ually were  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  re- 
spective schools  for  the  blind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Miss.,  which  disappeared 
with  certain  other  funds  belonging  to  the  state. 


After  the  war,  in  1865,  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky granted  an  income  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  five  ($5.00) 
dollars  annually  for  every  blind  person  in  the 
state,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish auxiliary  boards  in  various  states.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  innate  power  of  the  human 
soul,  when  overtaken  in  young  adult  life  with 
the  awful  calamity  of  total  blindness,  to  read- 
just itself  to  its  new  conditions  and  bring  or- 
der and  success  out  of  ruin  and  chaos,  took 
hold  of  the  work.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Ontario  aided.  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  Printing  Musical 
Works  for  the  Blind  united  with  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  sev- 
eral new  books  were  embossed.  Mr.  Hall 
founded  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangel- 
ical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  through 
which  he  raised  funds  for  printing  for  free 
circulation  among  the  blind  several  volumes, 
and  started  the  embossed  edition  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  lessons  which  has 
been  doing  its  weekly  work  of  beneficence  for 
over  thirty  years — a  noble  monument  for  a 
man  whose  great  modesty  was  only  surpassed 
by  his  efficiency. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  Social  Economics 
discredited  a  state  engaging  as  a  partner  in 
foreign  corporations.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  had  been 
formed  in  1871.  Before  that,  however,  at  the 
first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  in  New  York  City  in  1853,  a 
committee,  with  Dr.  Howe  as  chairman,  had 
been  appointed  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  na- 
tional aid  for  printing  for  the  blind,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  association's 
existence,  warm  hope  was  excited  of  obtain- 
ing a  large  endowment  for  printing  for  the 
blind  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Stephen 
•  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston;  but  when  these  hopes 
were  proved  an  iridescent  dream,  a  committee 
was  appointed*  in  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation in  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky, 
New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Georgia  to  prepare  a  bill  and  present  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by   Albert   S.   Willis,   representative   from   the 
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Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  The 
committee  visited  Washington  in  a  body  and 
appeared  before  the  joint  committee  on  educa- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wait, 
of  the  New  York  school,  was  spokesman,  and 
presented  the  case  of  the  blind  in  an  address 
marked  by  all  of  his  great  ability,  force  and 
eloquence. 

While  every  superintendent  in  the  country 
labored,  each  with  the  congressman  of  his  own 
state,  it  was  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  parliamentary  skill  of  Mr.  Willis  that  the 
bill  setting  aside  a  30-year  four  per  cent,  bond 
of  $250,000,  providing  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  an- 
nually, finally  became  a  law  March  3,  1879.  A 
fund  of  $40,000  had  accumulated  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  with  which  a  building  was 
erected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  an  adequate  supply  of  embossed 
books  was  assured  the  blind. 

This  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind;  it  has  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  departments  for  the  blind  in 
public  libraries,  in  over  a  score  of  our  cities, 
all  over  our  land,  in  which  movement  the 
great  State  Library  of  New  York  has  seen  so 
much  of  promise  that  for  years  it  has  set  apart 
annually  a  thousand  dollars  to  print  books  of 
general  literature  not  especially  scholastic. 

It  has  stimulated  invention  which  has  re- 
sulted among  many  other  things  in  the  won- 
derful "Stereograph"  that  procured  for  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Wait,  the  principal  of  the  New 
York  city  school,  the  Franklin  medal  from  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  "Hall  Braille  Writer," 
devised  by  Frank  L.  Hall,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  These 
instruments  have  made  easy  the  multiplication 
of  stereotype  plates  and  made  possible  such 
beneficent  work  as  that  carried  on  by  Father 
Stadelman,  and  also  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
"Christian  Record,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
magnificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Zeigler,  of  her  month- 
ly magazine  for  the  blind. 

The  embossed  book  is  the  cerner-stone  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  work  in  1871,  the  list  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  occupied  less 
than  a  single  page ;  and  now  the  titles 
of  such  books  from  one  source  alone, 
that  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  are  comprehended  in  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty-eight  pages.    The  work  of  this  subsidy 


has  completely  revolutionized  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  substi- 
tuted for  the  once  universal  method  of  oral 
instruction,  a  scheme  of  education  based  upon 
the  text  book,  in  all  the  branches  of  learning. 

In  music  alone,  in  which  the  common  cus- 
tom had  been  to  compel  the  blind  musician  to 
rely  altogether  upon  his  memory,  one  of  the 
most  fallacious  attributes  of  the  human  mind, 
the  printed  page  enables  the  blind  pupil  to  have 
under  his  fingers'  tips,  at  will,  the  notes  he  has 
to  render.  The  classified  list  of  music,  extend- 
ing over  a  course  of  ten  years,  and  filled  with 
rich  selections  from  the  works  of  the  great 
classic  composers  of  music,  is  a  wonderful 
monument  to  the  culture,  labor  and  patience 
of  a  single  individual,  Miss  Hannah  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  entire  work  of  selecting  and  transcribing 
into  point,  and  of  proof  reading,  was  hers 
alone. 

Early  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the 
4  per  cent,  bonds  for  $250,000  at  its  maturity 
in  1907;  but  the  government  was  then  paying 
but  two  per  cent,  interest,  and  refunding  at  that 
rate  would  have  reduced  our  income  one-half. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local 
board  visited  Washington  and  found  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  unable  to  renew  the 
bonds  for  thirty  years  at  four  per  cent,  without 
a  special  act  of  Congress.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sherley, 
representative  of  the  fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  and  favorably  reported  from 
the  committee  by  the  Hon.  Serene  E.  Payne,  a 
life-long  friend  of  our  president.  Through 
Mr.  Sherley's  efforts  the  bill  passed  the  House 
but  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  Spooner,  so  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  $250,000  bond  on  maturity  were 
credited  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  as  a 
perpetual  trust  fund  and  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  provided. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  is  now  the  law. 

This  work  has  been  going  on  for  less  than 
four  score  years.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
founders  of  this  great  work  in  our  country. 
The  work  has  been  largely  experimental,  and 
noble  lessons  have  been  learned,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  through  failure  as  well  as  success. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  most  of  the  institutions 
have     been     crystallized     into     noble     schools, 
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whose  main  business  is  to  train  the  young 
blind  children  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible. 

Gradually  we  have  eliminated  certain  unde- 
sirable elements  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
served that  the  presence  of  the  adult,  as  pu- 
pils, with  children,  was  of  advantage  to 
neither.  Equally  clear  has  it  been  that  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  eyes  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  education  of  blind  children.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dred  is  never,  in  itself,  without  complication. 
To  maintain  a  home  and  hospital  and  school 
under  the  same  roof  has  not  proved  a  great 
success  in  either  department.  Our  work  is,  and 
should  be,  strictly  educational  in  its  character. 

The  blind  children  in  our  land  are  entitled,  as 
children.to  an  education,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  this  should  be  of  the  best  possible 
kind.  Education  is  the  child's  right,  and  should 
be  given  him  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  charity. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  the  er- 
rors caused  by  the  popular  use  of  the  term 
"asylum"  for  our  schools  for  the  blind,  an  in- 
heritance from  the  old  world,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  in  most  establishments  for  the 
blind,  to  care  for  one  so  afflicted,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  On  this  side  of  the  water 
we  have  held  to  the  belief  in  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in 
creating  a  citizen  rather  than  hundreds  to 
maintain  a  pauper. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  know  that  it  is  no  light  task.  We 
know  that  we  need  special  appliances,  special 
departments,  if  we  would  make  a  blind  person 
a  self-supporting  citizen.  All  of  his  faculties 
are  to  be  trained.  Our  experience  of  over  four 
score  years  has  not  been  in  vain,  nor  have  our 
results  been  intangible.  From  the  beginning  the 
problems  involved  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  best  minds  that  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work. 

It  is  not  scholastic  development  alone.  If  it 
were,  we  might  recommend  that  those  blind 
children  who  live  near  enough  to  attend 
schools  for  the  seeing,  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  such  schools ;  but  the  special  needs  of 
the  blind  child  are  too  great  to  be  adequately 
met  in  our  common  schools.  Their  machinery 
is  adjusted  to  the  requirement  of  normal  chil- 


dren. To  expect  it  to  turn  out  a  finished  article 
from  defective  material  is  unreasonable. 

The  instruction  of  music,  which  should  be 
begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the  blind  child's 
career,  and  continue  with  unremitting  care  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  is  entirely  impossible 
in  the  common  schools.  The  instruction  that 
the  child  needs  in  all  of  the  special  handicrafts 
within  his  range  of  possibilities,  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  schools.  No  special  attention  is  paid 
in  them,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind  child.  All  are  parts  of  the 
machinery,  and  are  turned  out  with  the  ma- 
chinery stamp  upon  them  with  interchangeable 
parts.  No  provision  could  be  made  to  give 
them  instruction,  for  instance,  in  caneseating, 
in  broom  making,  in  hammock  netting,  in  rug 
weaving,  in  piano  tuning,  or,  in  short,  in  any 
of  the  trades  that  experience  has  found  best 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  blind  workman  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  the  result  of  a  firm 
conviction  that  special  schools  were  demanded 
and  that  our  present  institutions  represent  a 
growth  and  gradual  development,  normal  and 
logical,  along  the  general  lines  of  educational 
progress. 

As  a  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  for  years  numbering  forty, 
save  one,  in  all  of  which  I  have  had  class  room 
work  as  a  teacher,  for  never  less  than  three 
periods  daily,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
children,  who  must  be  taught  through  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  alone,  are  out  of 
place  in  any  school  where  sight  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  educational  scheme. 

Our  dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
offer  convincing  proof  of  this  fact.  By  reason 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  youthful  blind, 
I  would  most  solemnly  declare  that  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances  the  education  that  a 
blind  child  could  get  in  the  schools  for  the 
seeing  cannot  compare  with  that  obtained  in 
the  special  schools  for  the  blind ;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  South  that  I  would  look  for  any  ob- 
jection to  this  declaration. 

The  gradual  crystallization  that  inevitably 
comes  from  the  long  continued  practice  of  able 
and  devoted  men  and  women  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Our  present  schools,  inadequate  as 
the}'  may  be,  in  many  respects  furnish  the  best 
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that  has  been  done  in  the  past.  From  them 
and  from  their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
in  control,  practical  and  intelligent  results  can 
be  expected.  Philanthropic  zeal  is  very  much 
to  be  commended,  but  zeal  without  discretion 
can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

One  sharp  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
drawn  between  the  youthful  and  adult   blind. 

The  care  of  the  first  is  our  legitimate  busi- 
ness. With  the  adult  blind,  by  far  the  larger 
class,  we  may  feel  toward  them,  as  toward  any 
other  class  of  our  fellow  creatures  so  far  as 
they  need  our  sympathy  and  aid,  with  this  ex- 
ception, we  must  in  justice  to  both  classes 
keep  the  adult  out  of  the  schools  for  the 
young. 

The  conditions  are  radically  different,  and 
the  machinery  required  for  each  as  distinct  as 
that  needed  to  cut  the  young  grass  of  the 
lawn  and  that  devised  to  reap  and  harvest  the 
ripe  and  standing  grain. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  pioneers  in  our 
work  were  not  all  solved  by  them.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  never  be  thoroughly  solved.  De- 
voted men  and  women  whose  feet  have  been 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  whose 
souls  have  been  illumined  by  wisdom  from  on 
high,  have  established  certain  leading  princi- 
ples that  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Doubtless  our  work  would  be  very  much 
aided  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  blind ;  for  that  we  must  wait  till 
the  needed  data  have  been  gathered,  tabulated, 
sifted  and  digested  by  some  master  mind. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  urge  upon  every 
philosophically  inclined  teacher  the  careful 
study  of  that  great  work  of  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
entitled  "Adolescence."  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  many  a  bright  teacher,  with  a  wise  sym- 
pathy and  a  keen  memory  of  her  own  child- 
hood, found  her  way  to  children's  hearts  be- 
fore philosophy  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in 
the  mind  of  man. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value 
of  spontaneous  play  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  And  the  practice  of  track  and  field 
sports  has  proved  of  great  benefit  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced.  The  South  has  again 
come  to  the  front  in  matching  blind  boys  with 
seeing  pupils  of  their  own  age  in  football  and 
in  outdoor  athletics,  and  in  winning  victories 
time  and  again. 

The  blind  boy  in  this  way  has  learned  cour- 
age and  confidence  and  self-respect  and  loyalty 


to  his  team  and  his  school;  and  the  defeated 
seeing  boy  has  learned  to  look  upon  his  vic- 
torious blind  competitor  with  feelings  other 
than  those  of  pity. 

In  respect  to  the  frequent  change  of  office 
in  her  superintendents,  for  political  greed 
alone,  while  the  South  has  not  been  immune 
from  that  blighting  plague,  no  less  than  three 
of  her  institutions,  founded  before  the  war, 
those  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  each  had  but  two  superintendents 
during  their  existence,  a  fact  unparalleled 
elsewhere. 

And  yet,  it  is  still  to  the  North  that  we  must 
look  for  the  foremost  steps  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  homing  and  housing  of  blind 
children.  As  in  the  beginning,  so  now,  the 
three  oldest  schools  are  to  blaze  the  way. 
Driven  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the 
school  at  Philadelphia  was  forced  to  move, 
and  while  its  new  plan  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old,  it  is  not  generally  regarded 
as  entirely  ideal. 

The  schools  at  New  York  and  at  Boston  are 
also  compelled  to  change  their  bases.  Whether 
at.  Boston  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Howe  will  be  car- 
ried out,  and  the  boys  shall  be  located  at  one 
end  of  the  state  and  the  girls  at  the  other,  in 
precincts  where  no  male  should  be  admitted, 
or  not,  we  may  look  for  plans  from  both  these 
schools  that  shall  embody  the  soundest  known 
principles  of  social  science,  that  shall  be  a 
lesson  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea." 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

The  convention  opened  at  nine  o'clock  with 
President  Huntoon  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  from  the  State  National 
Bank  to  members  of  the  convention  to  visit 
"The  White  Building"  was  read  and  referred 
to   the   Committee  on   Courtesies. 

The  president  called  for  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  Mr.  Burritt,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  concerning  the 
program  as  follows : 
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"Thus  far  every  superintendent  has  had 
opportunity  to  say  what  he  wanted;  we  have 
had  many  helpful  suggestions;  this  program 
is  the  result  of  those  suggestions.  After  the 
topics  had  been  suggested  they  were  sent  to 
every  superintendent  with  the  request  that  he 
check  up  in  order  the  topics  that  he  preferred 
to  be  discussed  and  from  that  list  the  topics 
which  we  have  selected  were  taken.  And  I 
have  also  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  have  corresponded 
frequently  with  Mr.  Lucas,  and  have  sought 
their  approval  on  everything  in  connection 
with  the  program.  After  these  preliminary 
steps  were  taken,  I  referred  everything  to  the 
Executive  Committee  by  correspondence,  so 
that  the  program  as  it  stands  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  judgment  of  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation and  the  local  school  superintendent. 
We  have  introduced  some  round  tables  for 
Thursday  evening.  There  has  been  much  in- 
terest in  this  feature.  It  is  in  response  to  a 
demand  that  this  effort  has  been  made. 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  plan 
which  is  first  to  present  a  topic  by  some  care- 
fully prepared  papers.  The  time  devoted  to 
these  papers  is  in  general  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes,  the  remaining  hour  and  a  half  be- 
ing set  aside  for  discussion.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  combination  of  a  set  program  and 
of  a  go-as-you-please  program  which  we  shall 
get  in  the  discussion ;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
some  of  the  most  helpful  views  we  get  during 
the  discussion  of  the  topic." 

The  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, that  the  speakers  in  discussion  be  al- 
lowed five  minutes,  the  bell  to  be  tapped  at 
four  minutes   as   a  warning. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Higher  Education,  stated  that  his  com- 
mittee had  no  report  to  make. 

Mr.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Pensions,  made  the  following  report : 

"Mr.  Chairman: — The  committee  as  a.  com- 
mittee has  done  nothing  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  since  its  appointment.  As  chairman 
of  that  committee,  with  some  correspondence 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  McAloney,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  chairman  has  con- 
ducted a  correspondence  with  several  persons 
looking  to  the  arrangements   for  the   publica- 


tion of  the  matters  that  might  be  material  in 
creating  a  sentiment  in  providing,  out  of  the 
private  benevolence,  some  pension  funds  that 
could  be  relied  upon  in  the  future  for  the  sup- 
port and  sustenation  of  persons  who  had  worn 
their  lives  out  in  the  service  of  the  blind.  I 
have  enjoyed  some  little  encouragement  in 
this  correspondence.  A  few  persons,  whose 
names  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  as  yet, 
have  the  matter  under  consideration  as  to 
whether  they  will  unite  their  activities  with 
others  of  the  committee  in  soliciting  the 
wealthy,  plethoric  wealthy  and  abundantly  rich 
people  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  means  to- 
ward some  monumental  foundation  that 
would  benefit  the  blind  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  the  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  I  have 
understood  the  term  to  apply  to  all  teachers 
of  whatsoever  sex  or  whether  they  saw  or  did 
not  see. 

"Now,  I  have  published  a  request  in  the  last 
few  months  with  the  superintendents  of  the 
institutions,  requesting  their  cooperation  in 
securing  data  that  would  enable  me  to  answer 
a  very  salient  question  about  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  this  work,  as  to  how  many  per- 
sons would  probably  have  to  be  provided  for 
in  order  to  make  a  foundation  that  would 
meet  the  American  sense  of  liberality  and 
generosity.  I  have  received  a  dozen  answers 
from  superintendents,  some  of  them  very 
busy  and  some  manifesting  a  very  deep  and 
high  concern,  but  all  expressed  kindest  good 
wishes  toward  the  enterprise.  There  are  some 
thirty  others  who  have  not  found  it  con- 
venient to  reply,  who  will  doubtless  sooner  or 
later  reply  to  the  request  for  the  data  upon 
which  the  table  could  be  constructed  that 
would  indicate  the  necessity,  awaiting  to  be 
gratified  and  satisfied  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

"I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  personally  can 
report,  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  the  sug- 
gestion, I  would  request  that  the  committee 
be  continued.  Whether  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
convention  to  change  the  personnel  of  the 
committee,  I  leave  entirely  to  your  wisdom 
and   suggestion." 

On  motion  the  Committees  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation  and   Pensions  were  continued. 

The  president  announced  the  first  topic. 
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WHAT  IS  ADEQUATE  PROVISION  FOR   THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE 

BACKWARD      (NOT     FEEBLE-MINDED)    BLIND   CHILD,  AND 

HOW  CAN  WE  MEET  THIS  PROBLEM  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS? 


BY    MISS    NITA   F.   DUSTIN, 

Teacher,    New   York   State    School    for    the   Blind. 
(Read   by  Mr.   Burritt.) 


"The  problem  of  the  backward  child  is  as 
old  as  teaching.  The  modern  study  of  his  case, 
however,  dates  back  scarcely  twenty-three 
years.  A  plan  for  his  betterment  was  first  at- 
tempted in  Germany,  later  it  was  further  de- 
veloped in  England,  and  now,  in  the  United 
States,  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  cities 
are  providing  special  schools  for  him.  Let  us 
at  the  outset  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  backward  and  the  deficient  child ; 
in  actual  practice,  to  draw  such  a  line  is  al- 
ways difficult,  often  impossible.  The  back- 
ward child  is  one  whose  brain  is  normal,  but 
which  for  some  reason  may  not  have  reached 
its  normal  development.  The  reason  may  be 
simply  lack  of  proper  food  or  other  physical 
care  at  home ;  it  may  be  auto-intoxication 
from  tubercular  trouble  elsewhere  in  the  body. 
Among  our  pupils  the  cause  of  the  blindness 
often  carries  with  it  other  results.  By  rem- 
edying the  causes  wherever  possible,  this 
child  may  be  restored  to  a  greater  degree  of 
normality.  The  defective  child  is  quite  an- 
other problem.  The  eye  of  many  children  in 
our  schools  has  been  removed ;  to  restore 
sight  in  such  an  instance  is  thereafter  im- 
possible. So  in  the  case  of  a  child  with  de- 
fective brain,  something  is  really  lacking.  We 
must  learn  what  is  still  there  and  do  the  best 
we  can  with  that.  In  the  worst  cases  the  best 
course  seems  to  have  them  cared  for  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeble-minded  institutions,  in 
a  separate  cottage  where  this  is  feasible. 

"I  am  asked  to  confine  my  discussion  to  the 
backward  child.  In  most  of  our  schools,  how- 
ever, we  shall  of  necessity  include  in  our  act- 
ual working  classification  many  on  the  border 
line  and  even  beyond  it. 

"What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  backward  blind  child?  What  do 
we  consider  the  aim  of  school  education  for 
the  normal-sighted  child?  Is  it  not  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  all  his  powers,  aiming 
at  well-rounded  manhood  or  womanhood? 
More  and  more  we  are  seeking  to  add  to  his 


purely  cultural  training  such  opportunities  as 
may  render  the  average  lad  or  lass,  who  can 
go  no  further  than  the  grammar  or  high 
school,  able  to  take  his  or  her  place  at  once 
among  the  wage  earners  of  the  family.  It  is 
only  because  of  these  opportunities  that  we 
are  able  to  keep  the  child  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  schools  beyond  the  age  when 
the  compulsory  education  law  loses  its  hold 
on  him. 

"With  the  child  without  sight  this  need  of 
being  self-supporting  is  even  greater.  He 
needs  it  that  he  may  feel  less  the  difference 
between  himself  and  ■  his  sighted  brother ;  it 
gives  him  self-respect  and  so  far  makes  for 
his  contentment.  And  he  is  far  less  likely  to 
get  that  training  after  leaving  school.  His 
family,  if  he  has  one,  are  over  indulgent  in 
their  attitude,  and  no  one  else  is  willing  to 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort  to  teach 
him.  It  seems  as  if  that  should  be  one  of  the 
first  aims  for  the  sake  of  the  child's  self- 
respect  and  happiness.  Many  pupils  can  be 
trained  to  be  independently  self-supporting; 
many  can  accomplish  this  only  under  super- 
vision, while  others  will  never  be  more  than 
partially  so.  To  secure  the  nearest  approach 
to  self-support  with  the  maximum  of  cultiva- 
tion  is  our  problem  then. 

"How  shall  we  best  accomplish  this?  Prob- 
ably we  shall  agree  that  we  can  do  this  most 
effectively  by  supplying  conditions  under  which 
the  child  works  to  the  best  advantage.  Can 
this  be  done  in  the  same  room  with  normal 
pupils,  and  by  the  same  methods?  A  few 
claim-  it  is  a  stimulus  to  see  others  working 
ahead  of  them,  and  some  say  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  normal  children  to  aid  the 
backward  in  various  ways.  But  a  far  greater 
number  feel  that  the  duller  child  is  more  often 
discouraged  to  the  point  of  ceasing  all  effort 
by  seeing  others  go  so  far  beyond  him. 

"There  are  three  reasons  advanced  for  placing 
the  backward  child  in  special  classes.  First,  for 
the  sake  of  the  teacher.    There  is  unquestion- 
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ably  a  greater  tax  on  her  brain  and  nervous 
energy  in  teaching  the  slow  child,  so  that  she 
has  less  strength  left  for  the  others;  while 
the  normal  children  surely  have  a  right  to  the 
teacher's  best.  The  average  boy's  or  girl's  at- 
tention is  easily  lost  while  the  teacher  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  backward  pupil.  There  is  a 
consequent  loss  of  interest  in  the  work  and 
discipline  is  necessarily  impaired.  Civilization 
advances  through  the  mental  efforts  of  its 
brightest  minds.  While  the  backward  child 
must  not  be  neglected,  the  progress  of  the 
world  demands  that  our  teaching  force  be 
not  compelled  to  give  their  time  and  efforts 
to  those  by  whom  the  future  would  be  least 
benefited.  Lastly  we  must  separate  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  backward  child  himself.  He 
sees  everyone  around  him  grasping  thoughts 
more  readily  and  advancing  more  rapidly 
until  he  is  left  far  enough  behind  to  lose  his 
interest  in  the  work.  During  the  periods  when 
his  brain  is  being  restored  so  far  as  it  can  be 
to  its  rightful  powers,  he  needs  individual 
care.  Habits  of  interest  and  attention  are  the 
vital  ideals.  To  gain  these  at  first  games  and 
physical  exercises  are  most  useful.  I  saw 
■  some  most  excellent  work  of  this  character  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  The  simplest  gymnas- 
tics, after  a  proper  period  for  exercise,  were 
turned  into  games,  so  that  the  first  child 
making  an  error  must  fall  from  the  ranks. 
This  was  capital  stimulus  to  their  powers  of 
attention  and  concentration. 

"Manual  training  appeals  to  most  children ; 
they  enjoy  seeing  for  themselves  and  at  once 
the  results  of  their  efforts.  It  is,  therefore, 
especially  useful  with  those  below  the  nor- 
mal. They  can  far  more  easily  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  knife  box  or  a  doll's  dress  than  to 
get  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and 
work  with  the  hands  is  a  definite  stimilus  to 
the  brain.  Where  there  is  space  and  oppor- 
tunity out-of-door  work  is  excellent,  the  care 
of  a  small  garden  and  of  animals,  from  which 
they  learn  responsibility  and  kindness,  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  comprehen- 
sion,  regard   for  law. 

"Then  when  pure  mental  work  apart  from 
the  hands  is  begun,  heed  should  be  taken  not 
to  tax  the  brain  too  long  at  first.  Let  the 
arithmetic  lessons  be  very  practical  ones,  such 
as  buying  two  spools  of  thread  for  mother  or 
thirteen  pounds  of  nails  for  father;  and  let 
the  reading  be  of  so  attractive  a  nature  that 


the  child  will  be  eager  to  come  back  to  it  each 
day — nature  study  where  he  can  be  interested 
in  it,  or  a  story  suited  to  his  age  and  ability. 
This  mental  work  should  be  alternated  at  first 
with  games  for  relaxation  and  even  later 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  morn- 
ing schedule. 

"As  I  said  at  the  beginning  there  is  a  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  public  schools  here  and 
abroad  to  segregate  the  dull  and  deficient  chil- 
dren from  the  normal.  The  question  is  more 
nearly  a  settled  one  in  Germany  and  England. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  South 
Boston,  says  that  in  his  recent  visit  to  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Germany,  he  found  the  opin- 
ion universal  that  the  presence  of  the  dull 
'pulls  down  the  bright  pupils  more  than  the 
bright  lift  up  the  dull.'  In  the  report  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  of  1905  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust  Fund 
for  the  blind  of  London,  quotes  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  authorities  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  who  very  generally  agree  that  teaching 
dull  and  defective  pupils  in  classes  apart  from 
the  normal  is  more  productive  of  beneficial 
results.  For  several  years  past  this  movement 
has  been  gaining  ground  in  America.  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  all  are 
working  on  the  problem.  The  only  schools  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  visited  are  those  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  I  feel  that  better 
work  than  I  saw  there  can  be  done  in  few 
places.  The  Rochester  special  classes  are 
scarcely  two  years  old  yet,  but  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  alert,  devoted  men  and  women 
who  are  making  the  movement  a  success  while 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  teachers  throughout 
the  grades  report  cases  of  apparent  inability 
to  learn  to  the  superintendent  of  this  work, 
and  she,  with  the  aid  of  a  special  medical  ad- 
viser, examines  these  children.  I  heard  one 
little  girl  questioned  in  the  gentlest  manner 
possible  with  rare  understanding  of  the  child 
mind  and  along  definite  lines  laid  down  by 
the  most  experienced  students  of  youthful 
psychology. 

"In  some  schools  for  the  blind,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  this  division  into  separate 
classes  has  long  been  made.  I  regret  that  I 
can  not  say  with  authority  just  which  of  our 
American  schools  follow  this  plan.  It  has 
been  done  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
at  Overbrook,  and  the  plan  is  now  being  car- 
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ried  nut  in  Smith  Boston,  in  Batavia  we  have 
attempted  such  :i  separation  in  the  subjects 
in  which  the  pupils  were  especially  slow,  send 
ing  them  in  such  regular  grade  classes  as  they 
could  keep  up  with.  We  were  obliged,  how 
ever,  to  employ  an  untrained  teacher,  and 
have  had  temporarily  to  abandon  even  ihis 
division 

"One  of  our  most  progressive  schools  has 
in  prospecl  a  plan  wliii'h  if  carried  out  will 
be  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  us  all.  They 
consider  building  a  small  cottage  on  a  re- 
mote portion  oi  the  grounds  for  their  back- 
ward boys.    Some  of  these  could  be  assigned 

to    kitchen,    dining    room     or     dormitory      I'm' 

their  share  of  the  daily  work.  Others  might 
be  taught  truck  gardening  and  poultry  raising 
in  i  null  way;  they  would  all  ilms  be  given 
a  maximum  of  manual  training  and  a  mini- 
mum of  class  romn  exercises.    Under  an  en 

thusiastic    teacher,    who    believed    in    Ihr    pos 
sihilitirs  of   the   plan   and   ill   the  boys,   the  ex- 

periment  should  be  a  great  success.   The  real 

ization    of    this    idea    would    also    he    another 

step  forward  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

"But  this  is  a  plan  too  ideal  Tor  most  of  us 
to  hope  to  realize  ill  the  near  future.  If  it 
were  within  our  reach,  many  of  US  would 
gladly  incorporate  this  year  in  our  teaching 
force  a  trained,  skilled  teacher,  who  would 
give  her  whole  time  to  our  backward  chil- 
dren,    She    would    know    how    to    discover    the 

latent  potentialities  of  each  one  and  then  to 
develop  each  along  the  lines  of  his  greatest 
capacity.    Since  so  large  a  number  of  us  can 


not  acomplish  even  this,  what  actual  step  to- 
ward  bettering   the   conditions   under   which 

-mi     dower   pupils   work   ean   we   take? 

"In  most  of  our  schools  we  have  some  ad 
vaneed  pupils,  some  hoy  or  girl  with  leaching 
ability  and  good  mental  equipment  who  has 
no  immediate  imperative  plans  for  the  future 
who  will  willingly  undertake  to  teach  for  part 
of    the    day    these    duller    children.     In    manual 

training  they  might  go  t<>  the  regular  classes, 
as    there    the    work    is    of    an    individual    char 
.11  iii    in   any   case.     If   there   is   some   one  liter- 
ary   subject     in    which    one    of    these    pupils    is 

normally  bright,  let  him  advance  with  the  reg 
ul. ii  grade  in  that  subject.  For  his  other 
work,  let  the  pupil  teacher  do  his  best.  The 
success  this  plan  has  attained  in  schools 
where  it  has  been  tried  warrants  any  one  of 
us  making  the  experiment, 
"While  the  progress  of  the  world  is  made 

through  ils  more  intelligent  minds,  they  could 
not    advance    far    without    taking    with    them 

the  great   mass  of  those    of    average    ability 

and  then  those  wdiose  power  for  one  reason 
or   another   is   sub  normal.      So   let    US   join   the 

present  general  movement  to  aid  the  backward 
child.  Let  us  seek  wherever  possible  to  put 
him    back    where    he    belongs    whenever    the 

causes  of  his  dullness  can  he  remedied.  Let 
us   do   what    we   can    lo    teach    him    to    support 

himself   that    he  may  do   his   share,  however 

small,  of  the  world's  work,  that  he  may  by  his 
consequent  cheerier  outlook  on  life  furnish 
his   quota    of    the    world's    happiness." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BACKWARD  CHILD. 


BY     II.     II.    JOHNSON, 
Principal  Teachei    West   Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
(Read   by    Miss  Johnson.) 


"The  art  oi   teaching  with  the  problem  he 

hind    it,    which    explains    the    principles,    and 

suggests  the  methods  thai  distinguish  the 
modern  pedagogy    iiom  the  empiricism  of  the 

past,  has  made  very  hcasy  draughts  on  Un- 
practical psychologist,  and  constrained  him  to 

renew  the  youth  of  his  profession  in  the  psy- 
chological laboratory,  lie  has  thus  discov- 
ered a  psychology  of  the  infant  mind,  and 
traced  its  development  through  childhood  and 
youth,     lie    has    created    a    scientific    basis    for 


tin  .ul  of  leaching,  just  as  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory has  made  a  real  science  of  medicine. 
"  The  application  of  scientific  principles. 
however,  to  the  training  of  youth  has  resulted 
ill  the  parade  of  much  science,  falsely  SO- 
called,  as  to  some  of  ils  methods  at  least.  A 
kit  of  tools  does  not  always  make  a  workman; 
and  a  measuring  tape  with  a  whirlwind  of  en 
thusiasm  may  fail  to  make  a  scientific  ob- 
server. Hence  the  danger  of  what  became  a 
few   years   ago    the    fad   of   child  study.    A   de- 
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voted  mother  may  have  no  theory,  the  psy- 
chologist has ;  lie  has  no  maternal  interest, 
she  has.  She  can  rear  a  dozen  children  well, 
but  cannot  make  a  scientific  observation;  he, 
by  the  observation  of  a  few  facts,  may  make 
,111  induction  which  will  correct  an  error  of 
the  ages. 

"The  scope  of  this  paper  forbids  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  melancholy  pathological  condi- 
tion which  calls  so  pathetically  for  relief 
through  those  institutions  that  have  been  so 
marvelously  devised  and  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  degrees  of  idiocy.  Many  states 
of  the  Union  have  failed  to  provide  for  this 
claim  of  humanity  as  yet.  Let  us  not  forget 
our  duty  in  this  behalf.  Many  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  have  been  pleading  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  institutions  within  their 
respective  states  for  the  enlightened  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready rejoicing  in  a  rather  unwholesome  prox- 
imiiy  to  such  institutions,  in  that  they  react 
unfavorably  on  healthy  young  minds. 

"Let  us  now  gratefully  turn  our  attention 
to  the  healthy,  happy,  hopeful,  normal  chil- 
dren that  fill  our  schools,  and  consider  very 
briefly  that  large,  and  perhaps  not  least  im- 
portant company  among  them  that  are  denom- 
inated, indifferently,  the  'slow,'  the  'dull,'  the 
'backward'  children  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  inquire  what  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  them  in  the  most  unequal 
race  of  life. 

"Why  are  they  so?  Analogies  of  the  veg- 
etable world,  so  much  nearer  to  the  great 
heart  of  nature  than  the  sons  of  men,  and  so 
much  less  warped  from  sound  physiological 
development  by  disease,  the  offspring  of  lux- 
ury, improvidence  and  vice,  do  not  fully  an- 
swer this  question,  though  they  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  patient  acquiescence.  'One  star 
differeth  from  another  in  glory.'  The  flowers 
on  the  same  stem  are  not  always  equal  in  de- 
velopment.  Variations  must  needs  be  expect- 
ed in  children  as  well,  and  perhaps  more  com- 
monly in  blind  children,  just  as  elsewhere  in 
nature.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  once  asked 
why  God  chose  the  Hebrews  for  his  peculiar 
people,  he  wisely  answered,  'Because  he  chose 
them.'  Even  a  congress  of  pedagogues  would 
scarcely  be  expected  to  give  a  wiser  answer. 

"'It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  us'  in  the  backward  child.  Some 
blind   children   are   slow   and   inert    in    conse- 


quence of  sensory  constitutions  of  mind  and 
body,  rather  than  because  of  a  motile  or  mer- 
curial disposition;  just  as  some  potatoes  in  the 
same  hill  are  smaller  than  others.  Very  many, 
however,  are  so  from  purely  mechanical 
causes  induced  by  their  blindness  and  peculiar 
environment.  Their  movements  are  languid 
and  indecisive  from  habitual,  and  often  ex- 
cessive, caution,  and  the  over-solicitide  of 
parents  or  friends.  This  bodily  inactivity  re- 
acts upon  the  mind ;  and  we  meet  it  in  the 
number  work  and  elsewhere,  in  the  lower 
grades  where  we  see  it  cling  and  retard 
progress  for  years.  It  establishes  itself  as  a 
habit  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  holds  with 
the  tenacity  of  original  sin.  The  faithful 
'workers  for  the  blind'  meet  the  difficulty  in 
trying  to  place  the  adult  subjects  of  their 
benevolent  care  in  factories  with  seeing  work- 
men. 'Too  slow!'  is  the  most  frequent  ob- 
jection  to  the  blind  operators. 

"The  teacher  that  discovers  a  workable 
formula  for  preventing  the  formation  of  this 
serious  habit  will  deserve  a  monument.  When 
it  meets  us  in  the  upper  grades  it  would  be 
hopelessly  ineradicable,  but  for  the  awakening 
of  personal  interest  in  the  pupil,  which  often 
corrects  the  trouble  in  large  measure.  Develop 
this  interest,  and  you  have  solved  the  problem 
of  the  habitual  cases.  For  the  plodding  slow- 
ness of  the  leaden-footed  thought,  however, 
through  the  sensory  mind  of  the  phlegmatic 
subject,  there  is  little  else  to  be  done  than  to 
wait  and  persevere.  It  is  hard  work  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  backward  children  from 
any  cause.  Do  this,  and  you  banish  effectually 
that  most  hurtful  of  all  dispositions  of  mind 
in  the  youthful  blind,  that  fascinating  delu- 
sion of  building  'castles  in  Spain,'  the  great- 
est ejiemy  to  progress  in  the  way  of  the 
sightless.  Whether  it  is  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  their  dullness  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  it  wise  or 
good  to  devise  a  school  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  gray  matter  in  the  brain.  It  is  no 
disgrace  to  be  dull,  though  it  may  be  a  mis- 
fortune :  and  there  can  be  no  justification  in 
morals  at  least  in  placing  a  stigma  upon  it  by 
any  visible  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
sprightly  and  the  dull.  If  some  pupils  are  too 
deficient  for  proper  classification  in  the  school, 
send  them  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded; but  do  not  paralyze  the  less  favored 
children  by  insulting  their  pride  of  place,  the 
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best  hope  of  their  awakening,  by  degrading 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  companions.  If  a 
class  or  department  were  formed  for  the 
special  care  of  the  backward  pupils  how  long 
should  you  expect  to  wait  before  you  heard 
the  campus  ring  with  the  exultant  voices  of 
the  other  and  more  flippant  little  barbarians  as 
they  shouted  their  adieus  to  their  humiliated 
schoolmates  moving  in  gloomy  procession  to 
the   'paradise   of   fools'? 

"My  limits  deny  me  the  argument ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  before  this  audience.  The  argument 
makes  itself.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  many 
with  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  agree:  but 
my  conscience  revolts  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
colossal  mistake.  By  way  of  justification  it 
must  suffice  me  to  plead  that  the  apt  and  pre- 
cocious cannot  suffer  nearly  so  much  by  this 
retardation  as  their  slower  companions 
through  their  humiliation.  Besides  there  is  an 
economic  propriety  in  giving  all  a  square  deal 
and  an  equal  chance.  These  backward  ones 
sometimes  find  themselves  at  last  and  bless  the 
world  more  frequently  than  those  brilliant 
prodigies  that  often  make  their  first  and  their 


last  strut  across  the  stage  under  the  weight 
of  'first  honors.'  I  like  Emerson's  definition  of 
genius :  'Ten  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years.' 
These  first-honor  men  and  women  have  won 
their  honors  too  easily. 

"How  should  we  ever  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  innocent  delights  of  Irving,  Dickens 
and  Scott?  Yet  all  these  were  backward  boys 
in  school.  Should  we  be  willing  to  cancel  our 
great  debt  to  the  'Father  of  his  Country'?  Yet 
he  could  never  learn  to  spell. 

"Teach  these  backward  children  along  with 
the  others,  patiently,  lovingly,  faithfully.  Far 
more  time  is  wasted  in  seeking  the  line  of 
least  resistance  than  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance itself.  The  late  Emerson  E.  White,  for 
years  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  in  his  monumental  legacy  to  teachers 
makes  a  noble  plea  for  the  backward  child, 
and  in  a  significant  note  mentions  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  German  minister  of  educa- 
tion has  recently  issued  a  circular  command- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  'Abschluss  Klassen,' 
in  the  interest  of  humanity." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BACKWARD  CHILD. 

BY    JOHN    E.    RAY, 
Principal  North  Carolina   School   for  the  Blind. 


"Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Because  of  the 
condition  which  confronted  me  I  prepared  no 
paper  so  I  will  have  to  deliver  what  I  have 
to  say  extemporaneously — largely  because 
of  the  location  which  I  occupy  upon  the  pro- 
gram, of  which  I  was  very  much  delighted.  I 
could  not  foresee,  of  course,  what  the  reader 
of  the  first  paper  would  say.  I  had  a  synopsis 
of  the  paper,  but  that  was  only  a  skeleton,  and 
the  filling  in,  of  course,  was  such  as  I  could 
not  anticipate;  and  what  Mr.  Johnson  would 
write  and  read  was  equally  unknown  to  me. 
Therefore,  I  will  emphasize  this  morning  some 
points  made  by  both  speakers  who  preceded 
me  and  add  only  a  few  words  of  warning  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  made  by 
those  who  have  spoken. 

"And  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
in  regard  to  a  suggestion  made  in  the  first 
paper,  the  matter  of  proper  food.  The  backward 
child  is  like  the  poor  of  whom  the  Saviour 
said,  'You  have  them  always  with  you.'    I  sus- 


pect there  is  no  school  in  the  country  where 
the  backward  child  has  not  been  the  problem, 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  It  is  so  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  I  suspect  it  is  so  at  Batavia ;  I  am  satis- 
fied it  is  so  in  West  Virginia.  The  rest  of 
you  may  speak  for  yourselves.  An  old  Roman 
wrote  (I  am  almost  afraid  to  translate  Latin 
here),  'Sana  mens  in  sano  cor  pore' — 'A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.'  We  cannot  expect  a 
sound  body  which  is  not  properly  nourished. 

"In  the  limited  time  allowed  me,  of  course, 
I  can  only  make  these  suggestions  without 
,  stopping  to  elaborate. 

"And  then  another  thought  suggested — I  be- 
lieve not  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  of  either 
one  of  the  other  papers — is  the  individuality  of 
the  student  after  all.  We  must  learn  the  pupil 
before  we  can  teach  him,  and  I  think  we  as 
teachers  or  principals  and  superintendents 
should  make  a  specific  and  special  study,  par- 
ticularly of  the  backward  child.  The  bright 
child  will  take  care  of  himself  in  a  way.    The 
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backward  one  is  the  one  who  claims  and  de- 
mands and  ought  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
teacher,  of  the  supervising  principals  and  of 
the  head  of  the  school.  I  think  we  frequently 
make  mistakes  in  classing  as  dull  individuals 
those  who  have  not  had  a  good  showing.  We 
need  to  find  the  point  of  contact,  and  until  we 
have  found  that  point  of  contact  with  the  dull 
student,  as  with  the  bright  one  for  that  matter, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  advance 
that  one  in  the  way  in  which  we  would  like  to 
advance  him.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  illus- 
trate the  thought  I  have  in  mind  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  history  of  some  blind  boys  whom 
I  found  up  in  a  mountain  cove  of  North  Caro- 
lina, about  whom  I  had  heard ;  and  I  have  a 
habit,  Brother  President,  of  never  resting 
until  I  have  secured  the  attendance  of  them 
all  upon  our  schools.  We  have  had  during  the 
past  session  some  two  hundred  and  eighty 
blind  children  in  our  school,  the  largest  at- 
tendance, I  believe,  of  any  school  for  the 
blind,  except  possibly  two  or  three  others  in 
America.  But  to  these  two  blind  boys  of 
whom  I  have  spoken — I  made  a  trip  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  up  in  the  mountains  and 
found  them  down  by  a  little  stream  in  the 
mountain  cove  where  moonshiners  and  con- 
traband whiskey  were  the  one  notion  of 
morality :  I  suspect  about  as  dark  and  godless 
community  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  mountain 
section  of  our  country.  One  boy  was  eighteen 
and  the  other  twenty :  totally  blind.  They  had 
never  attended  school;  they  did  not  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  what  they  did 
know  was  remarkably  interesting  to  me.  They 
had  whittled  out  one  or  two  hundred  sticks, 
something  like  the  length  of  lead  pencils,  and 
they  had  so  whittled  them  that  by  the  sense  of 
touch  they  would  recognize  every  one  of  them 
and  every  one  was  named,  too.  Washington 
was  the  chief  among  them,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte came  on  pretty  closely,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
others,  and  by  the  mere  touch  of  those  sticks 
those  boys  could  tell  whom  they  placed  in 
their  grooves  of  stickology,  if  I  may  coin  a 
wi  rd.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Those  boys  had  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  blind 
sister,  there  being  three  blind  children  in  the 
family,  laid  out  and  set  to  music  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pieces  of  music.  I  don't  say 
the  most  entrancing,  which  I  have  heard  these 


years.  They  regaled  me  there  with  that  song 
on  the  Spanish-American  war,  I  confess  it 
seemed  to  me  something  like  thirty  minutes, 
I  suspect  less  time  than  that,  stanza  after 
stanza,  and  with  their  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  battle  and  the  men-of-war,  they  had  a 
style  in  song  and  verse  which  was  marvelously 
interesting.  Finally  I  prevailed  upon  the 
parents  of  those  boys  to  let  them  attend  school, 
and  in  September  they  came  down.  The  sister 
being  considerably  younger,  the  parents  were 
not  willing  to  allow  her  to  go  yet ;  she  has 
since  been  and  is  now  attending  our  school,  as 
both  the  boys  are.  The  larger  one  of  these 
boys,  when  he  entered  the  class  room,  every- 
thing dark,  with  no  alphabet,  no  grammar  and 
a  very  crude  language,  no  mental  progress  ex- 
cept such  as  has  been  adverted  to  already, 
found  himself  in  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances. So  much  so  that  he  actually  contem- 
plated suicide,  I  have  been  told.  Now,  may  I 
pause  just  here  long  enough  to  emphasize  a 
thought  in  the  paper  of  my  good  friend  John- 
son. There  is  such  a  thing  as  discouraging  a 
child  to  his  serious  detriment  by  the  placing  of 
the  child  under  unfavorable  surroundings.  I 
may  touch  upon  that  later,  but  to  proceed  with 
the  story :  For  days  and  weeks  the  teacher  la- 
bored assiduously  to  get  the  very  funda- 
mentals of  an  education  into  the  mind  of  this 
boy  and  the  more  she  labored  the  more  dis- 
couraged was  the  student,  until  finally  one 
day  the  thought  dawned  upon  her  mind,  she 
had  not  yet  found  out  the  point  of  contact 
and  she  struck  out  for  it  and  gave  him  the 
floor  and  he  discoursed  eloquently  upon  moon- 
shining  and  illicit  distilling  and  other  things 
of  that  kind.  After  a  while  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  if  she  could  get  him  enlisted  on  that 
particular  line,  possibly  she  might  advance  him 
some,  and  so  she  began  teaching  him  that  he 
could  spell  'revenue,'  'stamps'  and  'distillery' 
and  'moonshine'  and  other  kindred  words  re- 
lated to  the  little  world  by  which  he  had  been 
surrounded.  In  a  very  short  time  that  boy  was 
spelling  and  reading  and  writing  these  words 
and  right  there  what  seemed  to  be  a  dull  stu- 
dent mentally  was  put  upon  his  feet,  and 
though  he  was  approaching  twenty  years  of 
age  he  developed  in  a  way  that  in  the  ten 
years  during  which  he  attended  our  school  he 
lias  become  a  veritable  living,  walking  encyclo- 
pedia of  information.  And  so  in  the  moun- 
tain cove  from  which  he  came  he  has  actually 
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during  the  past  few  years  taken  the  stump 
during  political  campaigns  in  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  allied. 

"That  boy  had  not  been  in  school  many 
years  before  I  found  out  that  there  was  some- 
thing deeper  than  all  this,  that  he  could  yet  be 
ti  inched  and  had  been  touched  in  some  way; 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  boy.  I  had  talk  after 
talk  with  this  youth  until  something  like  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  months  ago,  one  day  in  the 
back  office  of  the  principal  a  long  conversa- 
tion was  had  in  which  Albert  Setzer,  for 
that's  his  name,  was  led  to  see  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  he  grasped  it  and 
this  summer,  instead  of  making  political 
speeches,  having  secured  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  American  Bible  Society,  he  is 
holding  a  series  of  services,  conducting  prayer- 
meetings  and  acting  as  an  active  church 
worker  in  that  dark  mountain  cove,  into  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  almost  never 
shone  before.  I  say  that  we  make  a  mistake 
sometimes  in  classing  as  dull  students  those 
with  whose  point  of  contact  we  haven't  come 
in  touch. 

"Now,  let  us  by  all  means  seek  first  to  find 
that  point  of  contact,  particularly  with  dull 
pupils,  with  backward  pupils.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
already  referred  to  the  dangers  of  special 
classes  and  yet  I  must  confess  I  don't  know 
any  better  plan  of  reaching  successfully  the 
backward  student  than  this  special  class,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  discourage 
the  pupil.  In  most  of  the  larger  schools  where 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  new  stu- 
dents enter  every  year,  where  almost  always 
more  than  one  is  backward,  a  pretty  good  class 
can  be  formed  of  those  who  might  be  classed 
as  subnormal.  If  they  can  be  placed  under  a 
special  teacher,  and  that  teacher  is  the  best  in 
the  school,  it  is  barely  possible — oh,  well,  I 
might  say  probable — that  in  some  cases  at 
least  these  backward  ones  may  be  so  led  up  as 
not  to  he  discouraged  by  being  in  classes  lower 
than  the  other  beginners,  nor  in  environments 
so  different  and  distinct  as  to  make  them  feel 
a  discouragement.  For,  after  all,  those  who 
seem  to  he  the  dull  ones  may  become,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  so  well  said,  the  successful  ones 
in  the  battle  for  bread  and  butter.  I  leave  for 
you  in  passing  the  meteor  that  completes  the 
course  in  science  and  is  gone,  and  compare 
him  to  the  fixed  star,  which  may  be  never  so 
far   away   and   sometimes   never   so   indistinct, 


and  yet  always  to  be  found  in  place  and  on 
duty,  a  guide  to  the  mariner  and  to  encourage 
the  heart  of  the  traveler — the  plodding  one, 
after  all,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  the  one  who 
is  most  likely  to  make  a  success  in  life.  I  like 
a  plodder.  1  admire  the  meteor,  but  after  all 
the  one  who  plods  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable 
of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  is  most  likely  to 
get  there  with  all  four  of  his  feet. 

"Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  I  stand  here 
before  you  this  morning  and  say  to  you,  as  I 
said  in  the  presence  of  my  board  of  directors 
the  other  day,  if  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  had  never  accom- 
plished anything  more  than  the  education  of 
this  young  man,  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
every  penny  which  has  been  spent  in  its  main- 
tenance for  these  sixty  odd  years  would  have 
been  well  spent. 

"I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  in  passing,  that 
if  I  had  my  way  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
classes  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  I  would 
select  and  use  in  the  primary  classes,  and 
especially  with  the  classes  of  the  dull  students, 
if  we  should  have  separate  classes  in  which 
are  the  dull  students,  the  very  best  qualified, 
best  equipped  men  or  women  who  could  be 
found  in  the  state.  And  when  I  have  done 
that,  my  candid  judgment  is,  I  have  gone  a 
long  ways  toward  solving  the  problem  of  the 
backward  child.  'The  untrained  teacher,'  some 
one  said  a  moment  ago  (Oh,  should  we  be 
cursed  with  such?)  I  am  almost  disposed  to 
say  this  morning,  it  were  better  to  have  no 
teacher  at  all  than  to  have  untrained  unequip- 
ped teachers  for  our  schools,  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult tc  unteach  error  than  it  is  to  start  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  and  teach  from 
'the  foundation  up.  Better  cut  their  period 
short,  and  give  them  the  right  kind  of 
teachers,  and  so  enable  them  to  proceed  and  to 
progress  satisfactorily  from  the  very  begin- 
ning rather  than  to  put  them  under  untrained 
teachers   in   the  beginning. 

"I  have  just  one  thought  more  noted  here 
to  which  I  will  refer,  then  I  will  relieve  your 
patience ;  suggested  by  a  reference  in  one  of 
the  other  papers.  Pupil  teachers.  Sometimes 
we  have  to  employ  them,  but  unless  we  do 
have  it  to  do,  we  should  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful about  employing  them,  especially  with  the 
beginner. 

"Now,  may  I  emphasize  and  reemphasize 
what   I   said  a  moment  ago  about   having  the 
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best  teachers  than  can  be  secured  for  begin- 
ners, and  when  we  have  done  that  our  prom- 
leni  is  sufficiently  hard.  And  then  again,  I 
was  so  glad  to  hear  the  Governor  of  Arkansas 
say  last  night,  what  not  every  governor  of  a 
state  in  America  has  the  temerity  and  cour- 
age to  say,  'it  is  more  expensive  to  teaclt  the 
blind  than  any  other  class  of  normal  chil- 
dren ;'  1  mean  normal,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. We  cannot  divest  ourselves  or  them  of 
that  thought,  and  the  sooner  we  create, 
where  necessary  to  create,  a  public  sentiment 
among  our  lawmakers  and  administrators  of 
our  state  government — I  say  the  sooner  we 
familiarize  them  or  create  sentiment  among 
them  to  this  effect,  the  better  for  our  institu- 
tions, the  better  for  students  themselves  and 
far  better  for  the  states  in  which  our  schools 
are  located." 

Motion  by  Mr.  Ray  that  all  persons  present 
be  invited  to  join  in  the  discussion  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Superintendent  Hamilton,  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  said 
that  he  came  from  a  village  which  has  been 
made  famous  in  public  school  circles  through- 
out the  United  States  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Batavia  System.  The  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Batavia  boasts  that  this 
system  enables  him  to  promote  his  grades 
year  by  year  in  almost  "solid  phalanx."  This 
system  consists  of  what  is  known  as  individ- 
ual instruction,  the  furnishing  of  special 
teachers  to  guide  and  assist  the  backward  pu- 
pils. A  scheme  which  has  worked  so  success- 
fully with  sighted  pupils  would  bring  the  same 
results  with  backward  blind  pupils.  The  ideal 
way  to  deal  witli  backward  pupils  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  is  by  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  skilled  special  teachers  who  will 
teach  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil.  In  most  of  our  schools  we  have  not 
sufficient  teachers  to  do  this,  but  sometimes  an 
older  pupil  can  do  some  of  this  work  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  back- 
ward in  classes  by  themselves.  They  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  regular  classes  as  it 
works  a  great  injustice  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  making  normal  advancement,  and 
their  presence  there  requires  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  teacher's  time.  'Where  they  are 
thus  mingled,  one  of  two  results  will  follow  : 
either  the  backward   pupils   will   be  neglected. 


become  discouraged  and  fall  behind,  or  the 
normal  pupils  will  be  held  back  because  of  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  keep  the  backward  pupils 
up  to  the  standard. 

Mr.  II.  R.  Latimer:— 

In  our  schools  for  the  blind,  there  are  many 
children  classed  as  backward  who  are  prop- 
erly so  classed  in  a  superficial  sense  only.  Their 
backwardness,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  is 
due  entirely  to  external  conditions  and  is  by 
no  means  the  result  usually  arising  from  in- 
sufficient brain  pcwer.  Such  children  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  found  much-  further  advanced  along 
some  lines  of  education  than  along  others.  The 
environment  peculiar  especially  to  the  blind 
child  who  is  late  in  entering  our  schools,  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  develop  him  in  a  one-sided 
manner.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  pupil 
comes  to  us  with  his  mind  stored  with  facts 
of  history  and  literature,  and  well  advanced 
in  practical  mathematics,  while  his  knowledge 
of  English — either  spoken  or  written — is  of 
the  most  meager  sort. 

Thus,  the  majority  of  our  so-called  back- 
ward pupils  are  backward  in  some  particular 
branch  or  branches,  and  are  not  what  is 
generally  termed  backward  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  treatment.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  so' arrange  the  grading  of  the 
school  as  to  allow  each  pupil  to  seek  his  level 
in  each  and  every  branch  of  the  work,  to 
promote  him  on  the  basis  of  individual  studies 
and  not  by  grade.  If  to  this  device  we  add 
that  of  the  special,  or  coaching  teacher,  the 
most  possible,  from  the  standpoint  of  school 
organization  at  least,  will  have  been  done  for 
our  backward  children,  whether  they  be  back- 
ward by  nature  or  from  their  peculiar  envi- 
ronment. The  backward  by  nature  may  be 
classified  or  grouped  with  a  fair  degree  of 
safety,  but  those  who  are  backward  from  the 
unusual  conditions  under  which  they  became 
blind  or  were  constrained  to  live,  defy  all 
proper  classification  except  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
cellence in  individual  studies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  backward 
child  is  far  too  often  the  child  whose  point  of 
contact  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  this  point  of  contact  rests 
with  the  teacher  and  does  not  lie  within  the 
mere  mechanism   of   any  school   organization. 

The  president  announced  that  the  next  topic 
would  be  : 
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EDUCATIONAL  WASTE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND:     ITS  CAUSES 
AND  INDICATIONS;  HOW  MEASURED;  ITS   PREVENTION. 

BY    EDWARD    M.    VAN    CLEVE. 
Superintendent  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


"No  educational  waste  is  to  be  put  in  the 
same  class  with  the  employment  and  retention 
in  place  of  an  incompetent  or  unsatisfactory 
teacher.  Such  a  statement  may  be  called  with 
entire  justice  a  truism.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  repeat  it.  Boys  and,  girls  handicapped  as 
are  our  pupils  should  have  teachers  of  su- 
preme excellence.  And  to  make  up  this  ex- 
cellence here  are  some  qualities  that  are  in- 
dispensable ;  infinite  patience,  a  devotion  to 
the  work  simulating  missionary  zeal,  knowl- 
edge of  child  mind  and  the  specialized  psy- 
chology of  the  blind,  wholesome  sympathy  and 
broad-mindedness,  the  power  to  keep  in  touch 
with  life,  scholarship — the  more  the  better — 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  a  good 
physique  which  is  ever  ready  to  be  put  in  ser- 
vice to  stimulate  our  children's  physical  activ- 
ities, power  to  teach,  and  goodness.  No  scale 
of  importance,  either  ascending  or  descending, 
is  attempted  in  this  list  of  desiderata,  for 
each  is  equally  important  at  some  point  with 
every  other.  For  the  services  of  this  paragon 
we  are  empowered  to  offer  remuneration  in 
the  sum  of  anywhere  from  $240  to  $1,000  a 
year,  sometimes  with  living  for  the  school 
term.  I  am  one  who  believes  in  and  have 
practiced,  when  possible,  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing a  good  teacher  well  and  a  poor  one  not 
at  all.  But  we  waste  most  of  our  substance  on 
buildings  and  equipments  and  grounds  and  or- 
naments, and  dare  not  exalt  the  real  person 
of  importance.  The  greatest  school  of  the 
world  never  had  a  building  to  house  its  stu- 
dents, for  Plato  taught  in  the  groves  of 
Athens,  and  the  greatest  Teacher  the  world 
has  known  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  A 
school  is  a  pupil  and  a  teacher.  The  greater 
the  former's  need  the  more  must  the  teacher 
be  a  person  of  supreme  intelligence  and  of 
highest  qualities  of  heart. 

"Whoever  made  the  program  and  gave  us 
this  subject  for  discussion  has  furnished  me 
with  an  outline.  I  have  pointed  out  the  great- 
e-t  waste  permitted  in  our  schools.  Next  we 
consider  the  causes.  Poor  teachers  are  em- 
ployed   and   retained  because   of  wrong  meth- 


ods of  employing  teachers  or  unskilful  selec- 
tion. Politics  in  state  institutions  and  personal 
influences  secure  an  entree  into  the  work 
when  sheer  ability  and  fitness  are  unheeded. 
And.  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  best  and 
most  conscientious  employers  are  sometimes 
in  error.  Again,  poor  teachers  may  once  have 
been  good,  or  at  least  promising,  but  have 
failed  to  progress,  and  so  have  lost  character. 
"I  cannot  measure  this  waste.  It  can  only 
be  realized  by  an  infinite  mind  who  can  know 
the  possibilities  of  pupils  and  count  the  op- 
portunities lost.  Nor  can  I  suggest  the  rem- 
edy that  would  suit  as  a  generalization.  It  is 
too  general  to  say,  'Do  not  employ  poor 
teachers,  and  do  not  retain  them  when  the 
poverty  of  ability  is  proved.'  Superintendents 
are  neither  omnipotent,  though  law  and  cus- 
tom and  ignorance  may  impute  to  them  all 
power,  nor  infallible,  however  prominently 
they  may  wear  the  smug  mask  of  complacency 
and  conceal  their  errors  of  judgment. 

WASTED   WORK. 

"When  we  come  to  subjects  of  instruction 
I  find  waste  in  the  effort  to  give  a  musical 
education  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind,  in  trying  to 
train  the  totally  blind  to  write  with  the  pencil 
or  pen,  in  occupying  children  with  manual 
processes  whose  product  is  useless. 

"Parents  very  generally  entertain  the  er- 
roneous opinion  that  their  children  are  musi- 
cal because  blind.  The  youth  observes  that 
many  of  our  former  pupils  are  earning  a  liv- 
ing by  use  'if  their  musical  ability  and  the  in- 
struction received  at  the  school.  We  who  man- 
age the  work  naturally  feel  that  we  should 
give  to  every  one  his  chance  to  become  a  musi- 
cian. To  do  this  we  maintain  a  larger  teach- 
ing force  than  is  justified  by  the  output.  We 
shall  prevent  this  waste  only  by  a  more  rigid 
application  of  the  test  of  fitness  and  earlier 
discovery    of    the   presence    or   lack   of    talent. 

"Hand  writing  is  not  a  supremely  valuable 
accomplishment  and  for  the  blind  it  appears 
to  me  a  wholly  useless  one.    On  the  surface, 
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and  I'm  not  sure  but  under  the  skin,  it  pre- 
sents the  character  of  a  show-off  device,  a 
wonder-breeder,  for  after  school  days  the 
accomplishment  is  neglected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  typewriter  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  most  practicable  way  by  which 
our  pupils  may  be  taught  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  in  writing. 

"Manual  training  is  justified  in  our  schools 
even  more  than  in  schools  for  seeing  children, 
to  put  them  in  command  of  the  body,  to  cor- 
relate mental  with  manual  activity.  When 
practicable  this  should  have  a  bent  toward  use- 
ful activity.  False  ideas  of  value  are  preva- 
lent, however,  when  we  allow  children  to  con- 
sider the  product  of  the  early  work  anything 
but  toys.  One  of  the  best  tempered,  yet  se- 
verest, criticisms  of  our  school  received  in  my 
experience  was  from  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  into  close  relations  with  former  pu- 
pils and  who  stated  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  so  many  who  could  only  make  bead- 
work  toys.  We  have  abandoned  much  of  the 
useless  and  turned  attention  to  producing  arti- 
cles of  beauty  and  utility. 

WASTE   OF    WAR. 

"Newly  come  into  this  field  of  special  edu- 
cation, to  me  there  seemed  a  woeful  waste  in 
the  multiplication  of  reading  systems  for  use 
of  the  blind.  A  universal  type  for  world-wide 
use  is  much  to  be  desired  arid  an  all-wise 
humane  dictator  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
ukase  it  into  existence  and  use — not  other  than 
this  impossible  could.  Meanwhile  the  law  of 
evolution  will  continue  in  evidence,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  better  ideas,  discovery 
and  correction  of  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tems, contest  for  supremacy  between  systems 
will  go  on,  and  the  fittest  will  survive 
here  as  in  nature.  What  we  need  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  diverse  systems  of  reading  and 
writing  for  the  sightless,  since  there  is  no 
power  to  order  this  one  or  that  one  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  sole  system  for  universal  adop- 
tion, is  dispassionate  investigation  of  com- 
parative merits,  free  discussion  minus  acri- 
mony, and  elimination  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment, whether  this  mean  the  crumbling  of  a 
new   idol   or   of   the   elder. 

WASTED    ENERGY. 

"In  every  one  of  the  ten  institutional 
schools  for  the  blind  which  I  have  visited  as 


well  as  in  our  own,  are  found  pupils  of  such 
inferior  intellectual  powers  that  1  seriously 
question  whether  attempts  to  educate  them  in 
the  usual  way  are  not  sheer  waste.  Of 
course,  the  manifestly  feeble-minded  are  ex- 
cluded, but  we  all  admit  and  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  pupils  who  are  on  the  border 
line.  To  keep  these  in  our  classes  is  a  wrong 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  normal  members. 
What  each  can  do  should  be  as  soon  as  possible 
discovered  and  his  feeble  powers  directed  that 
way.  I  believe  in  forming  small  groups  of 
these  under  cheerful  teachers  of  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism,  who  may,  by  kindly 
companionship  and  teaching  skill,  help  to  find 
some  joy  in  living  and  in  such  accomplish- 
ment as  is  possible  for  them.  It  would  never 
do  to  put  these  in  charge  of  the  woman  who 
reported  that  'the  children  got  on  her  nerves.' 

WASTE   IN    MANAGEMENT. 

"In  general,  there  is  much  waste  in  lack  of 
proper  understanding  of  the  end  to  be  sought. 
The  old  problem  of  fitting  square  pegs  into 
round  holes  is  being  put  forward  for  solution 
constantly. 

"  'What  shall  this  pupil  do  that  will  tell  for 
his  future?'  is  the  one  supreme  question.  Time 
is  short,  it  must  all  be  used  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. We  must  study  to  know  our  pupils' 
characteristics.  Some  must  be  saved  from 
themselves.  We  have  some  boys  who  in  des- 
peration set  out  to  become  tuners — not  from 
any  special  adaptation  or  inclination,  but  be- 
cause of  prospect  of  employment ;  and  for  this 
sort  of  work  we  know  them  to  be  unfit  by  any 
measure  we  may  choose.  Yet  it  is  hard,  un- 
safe indeed,  to  thwart  any  ambition.  But  how 
many  waste  precious  hours  and  years  in  trying 
to  do  what  they  cannot'.  Teachers  must  be 
firm  to  control  and  wise  to  direct. 

"I  close  with  a  confession.  A  superintendent 
of  a  school  like  ours — any  institutional  school 
— should,  it  seems  to  me,  know  intimately 
every  child  and  his  characteristics.  Further,  it 
would  be  a  help  if  he  knew,  too,  how  he  came 
by  them — knew  family  and  surroundings  and 
opportunities,  limitations  and  possibilities.  The 
magnitude  of  such  a  task  where  one  has  300 
pupils  serves  to  frame  the  excuse  for  failure 
to  accomplish  it.  My  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, former  Superintendent  George  L.  Smead, 
thirty  years  connected  with  our  school,  is  said 
to  have  declared,  'The  moment  our  number  is 
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above  200  we  have  too  many.'  So  it  must  be 
unless  groupings  are  quite  nicely  made,  and 
each  group  properly  mothered.  For  teaching 
cannot  well  progress  unless  there  is  a  com- 
fortable sub-stratum  of  physical  well-being. 
With  smaller  groups  well  mothered  the  head 
of   the   establishment   may   be   helped   to   gain 


more  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  pupils,  but 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  measured  up  in  this 
respect  to  what  I  hoped  and  expected. 
Teachers,  too,  lose  opportunities  of  greater 
usefulness  who  fail  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  pupils  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
heart-life   and   head-life." 


EDUCATIONAL  WASTE. 


BY    WILLIAM    B.    WAIT, 

Emeritus   Principal   New   York    Institution   for    the    Blind. 

(Read  by  Mr.  Huntoon. ) 


"By  reason  of  long  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator before  taking  up  this  work,  as  well  as 
through  the  special  interest  aroused  and  the 
information  acquired  during  the  education  and 
distinguished  career  of  a  near  relative  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  the 
writer  of  the  principal  paper,  is  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  based  upon  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  matters  involved  in  the 
general  subject. 

"The  presentment  made  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
does  not  gloss  the  matter,  but  states  frankly 
that  there  is  serious  waste  along  the  whole 
line  of  our  educational  activity.  The  cause  to 
which  the  waste  is  ascribed  may  be  grouped 
under  two  general  heads ;  legislative  or  polit- 
ical and  administrative. 

"The  lack  of  legislation,  recognizing  and 
incorporating  the  schools  for  the  blind  as  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  educational 
system,  and  inappropriate  legislation,  by  which 
such  schools  are  classed  with  curative,  puni- 
tive, reformatory,  custodial  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, are  at  once  the  unmistakable  cause 
and  indication  of  loss  to  the  state,  to  the 
school,  and  to  its  membership. 

"This  is  the  age  of  specialization,  no  less 
in  education  than  in  law,  medicine,  commerce, 
and  the  fine  and  industrial  arts;  and  a  proper 
characterization  and  classification  of  schools 
for  the  blind  is  equally  important,  so  that 
omission  or  failure  in  this  regard  must  re- 
sult in  disparagement  and  loss,  both  to  the 
state,  to  the  school,  and  to  its  entire  member- 
ship. 

"Principals  and  trustees,  however,  can  not 
be  held  responsible  for  this  primary  condi- 
tion, but  only  for  indifference  or  for  neglect 
to  exert  every  effort  to  secure  proper  recogni- 
tion  under   the  law. 


"It  doubtless  often  happens,  sometimes  as 
the  result  of  specific  legislation  and  sometimes 
as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  that  persons 
not  directly  connected  with  the  institution  in- 
tervenes in  the  management  of  its  affairs;  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  results  being  fre- 
quent change  in  the  executive  officers,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  of  the  administrative  staff.  Here 
again,  principals  and  trustees  are  powerless  to 
control  this  situation,  and  can  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  that  inevitably  must  re- 
sult. 

"Another  source  of  inefficiency  and  waste, 
pointedly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  is 
that  the  provision  made  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  and  to  re- 
tain those  who  are  properly  qualified  for  this 
work.  Here  again,  principals  and  trustees  can 
do  no  more  than  to  present  the  needs  of  the 
case  as  they  exist,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal. 

"It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
fitness  of  teachers  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  is  always  to  be  measured  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  compensation,  for  most  excel- 
lent work  is  done  in  these  schools  by  under- 
paid teachers,  who  stay  in  the  work  for  the 
love  of  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that 
an  adequate  salary  always  will  secure  ade- 
quate service,  for  there  are  many  in  educa- 
cational  work  who  do  not  understand  or  know 
how  to  properly  practice  the  art  which  they 
profess.  'Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good'  applies  to  teachers  as  well  as 
to  other  things,  but  to  determine  that  one  is 
inefficient  takes  time  and  entails  a  loss  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate had  not  been  granted  to  one  not  properly 
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qualified,   but    which    under   the   circumstances 
the  principal  can  not  avert. 

"Passing  from  the  causes  of  loss  and  in- 
efficiency which  have  a  political  or  legislative 
origin,  and  which  the  institution  authorities 
are  powerless  to  prevent,  some  matters  of  sim- 
ilar character  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, which  are  or  may  be  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities  of  an  institu- 
tion,  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

"A  stable  organization  with  a  complete 
definite  course  of  study  to  which  teachers  and 
pupils  must  all  conform  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Different  factories  in  which  steam  en- 
gines are  built  may  be  differently  organized, 
equipped,  and  managed,  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed must  conform  to  the  rules  and  to  the 
practice  of  their  respective  employers;  while 
the  output  of  all  will  be  engines  differing  in 
size  and  appearance,  but  all  designed  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

"The  organization  and  practice  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  should  be  no  less  definite. 

"Principals  and  trustees  may  come  and  go, 
but  the  school  should  remain  a  perfect  organ- 
ism, complete  in  plan,  scope  and  in  all  its 
working  parts.  Otherwise  the  school  will 
merely  be  an  educational  kaleidoscope,  shift- 
ing with  every  change  of  principal  or  of 
teachers,  pretty  to  look  at  but  always  a 
kaleidoscope.  'Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt 
not  excel.' 

"But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  how- 
ever excellent  may  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
novitiate  teacher,  the  knowledge  of  this 
special  work  and  the  ability  to  do  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  correct  theory  and  practice  can 
only  be  gained  in  the  school  itself.  Our  work, 
therefore,  not  only  involves  the  task  of  in- 
structing the  blind,  but  also  the  task  of  in- 
structing the  graduates  from  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  colleges  who  take  up  this  work. 
Teachers  ought  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  their  money  compensation,  they 
also  receive  the  special  instruction  and  tech- 
nical training  by  which  alone  they  are  enabled 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  render  ef- 
ficient service. 

"It  is  obvious  that  even  where  the  tenure  of 
office  is  well  secured  some  changes  will  occur 
from  various  causes  that  are  beyond  control ; 
but  where  changes  are  necessarily  frequent  the 
highest  efficiency  can  not  be  attained  and  waste 
inevitably  results. 


"The  class-rooms  are  the  work  shops  of  the 
school,  where  the  raw  mental  materials  are 
brought  under  the  developing  and  shaping 
processes  employed  by  the  master  workman, 
the  teacher.  In  order  to  develop  the  greatest 
efficiency,  the  teacher  should  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  raw  materials  of  character, 
aptitude,  disposition  and  natural  equipments 
of  the  pupils,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
best  processes  known  to  the  art  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  topics  merits  consideration,  but 
only  the  last  one  will  be  noticed. 

"Suppose  two  classes  in  spelling,  the  object 
being  two-fold;  first  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
pronunciation,  syllabication  and  the  component 
letters;  second,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  attention,  concentration  and 
memory. 

"In  one  class  the  teacher  distinctly  pro- 
nounces and  spells  orally  the  word  once,  ex- 
ceptionally twice.  In  the  other  class,  the  words 
are  pronounced  and  spelled  twice,  exception- 
ally three  times.  In  each  class  the  pupils  fol- 
low the  model  set  by  the  teacher.  In  the  sec- 
ond case  the  time  required  will  be  at  least  50% 
greater  than  the  time  required  by  the  first 
method.  Both  methods  can  not  be  equally 
good.  One  must  require  more  time  to  secure  a 
good  result  than  the  other ;  hence,  one  method 
is  more  efficient  and,  therefore,  more  econom- 
ical than  the  other.  This  illustration  will  serve 
for  every  class  in  every  subject,  whether  in 
literature,   music   or   mathematics. 

"Among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  waste 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  the  fallacious 
proposition  that  blind  boys'  and  girls  should 
lie  trained  to  some  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit. That  good  eyesight  and  daylight  are 
prime  essentials  to  the  proper. acquisition  and 
practice  of  a  skilled  trade  is  plainly  an  indus- 
trial truism,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  these 
prime  essentials  are  wholly  lacking  in  the  case 
of  boys  and  girls  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

"When  skilled  men  with  good  eyesight  can 
do  their  work  in  factory  and  shop  with  the 
shutters  closed  and  the  lights  out,  then  and 
not  till  then  ought  any  effort  to  be  expended 
in  an  attempt  to  train  the  young  blind  in 
mechanical  or  industrial  pursuits.  Persistence 
in  this  fallacy  suggests  one  who,  being  seized 
with  the  delusion  that  having  two  arms  that 
can  be  used  as  a  bird  uses  its  wings,  he  can 
therefore   fly,   proceeds   to   take   a   flight   from 
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the  top  of  the  Metropolitan  tower.  His  flight 
would  of  course  soon  come  to  an  end  at  the 
ground.  Should  some  one  suggest  that  he  had 
made  a  failure,  owing  to  physical  unfitness  and 
natural  law,  he  would  probably  explain  that  his 
coming  to  earth  was  due  neither  to  accident 
nor  to  the  operation  of  natural  law,  but  was 
an  intentional  landing  preparatory  to  another 
flight. 

".Manual  training  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  makes  none  of  the  pretenses  and 
has  none  of  the  objects  of  so-called  trade 
teaching.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
curriculum ;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  waste  will  also  be  connected  with  it 
unless  it  is  understood  and  applied  in  its  true 
character. 

"The  essential  results  of  manual  training 
will  be  seen  in  the  development  and  self-con- 
trol of  the  individual  who  is  trained,  while 
the  articles  that  are  made  and  which  are  sim- 
ply the  by-products  of  the  process  furnish  the 
evidence  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  train- 
ing and  development. 

"On  the  subject  of  music  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
says:  T  find  waste  in  the  effort  to  give  a  mu- 
sical education  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind.     *     *     * 

"  'Parents  very  generally  entertain  the  er- 
roneous opinion  that  their  children  are  musi- 
cal because  blind.  The  youth  observes  that 
many  of  our  former  pupils  are  earning  a  liv- 
ing by  use  of  their  musical  ability  and  the  in- 
struction received  at  the  school.  We  who 
manage  the  work  naturally  feel  that  we  should 
give  to  every  one  his  chance  to  become  a  mu- 
sician. *  *  *  We  shall  prevent  this  waste 
only  by  a  more  rigid  application  of  the  test  of 
fitness  and  earlier  discovery  of  the  presence 
or  lack  of  talent.' 

"This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  in  any 
way  disparaging  the  true  educational  value 
and  uses  of  music  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  but  as  indicating  that  vocation  is  wrong- 
ly substituted  for  education  as  the  special  ob- 
ject, and  that  in  some  cases  the  constituted  au- 
thority and  sound  practice  are  overruled  and 
disregarded  by  individual  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  facilities  of  the  school  are  subordi- 
nated to  personal  ends.  Pupils  are  not  re- 
stricted in  the  extent  of  their  course  in  lan- 
guage and  mathematics,  and  the  course  in 
music  should  be  equally  broad  and  liberal.  The 
scope  of  the  department  should  be  such  as  to 


give  to  every  pupil  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  in  this  field, 
without  special  regard  to  any  desire  in  re- 
spect to  vocation. 

"When  pupils  enter  school  they  are  not 
tested  for  fitness  to  study  language  or  for 
talent  in  mathematics,  but  all  are  expected  to 
study  both  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they 
are  capable.  All  pupils  should  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  instruction  in  music  in  like  manner,  so 
that  the  remedy  for  waste  will  not  be  found 
in  tests  of  fitness  or  in  an  early  discovery  of 
talent  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  but 
rather  in  the  separation  of  educational  and 
vocational  purposes. 

"With  reference  to  a  uniform  type  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  points  out  that  this  end  can  be  properly 
reached  only  through  evolution. 

"From  1784  to  about  1820  was  the  period  in 
which  the  two  great  genera  of  embossed  books 
made  their  appearance,  one  based  upon  the  false 
theory  of  vicarious  power  in  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  would  enable  it  to  employ  the  vis- 
ual forms  of  types  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
eye.  The  other,  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  no  such  power  of  substitution,  and  that  the 
structure  of  tactile  types  should  conform  to 
the  requirements  of   the   sense  of  touch. 

"During  the  period  from  1820  to  1882,  these 
two  organic  forms,  lines  and  points  were  each 
developed  into  many  species ;  but  down  to 
1872  the  sway  of  the  former  was  almost  com- 
plete, while  the  latter  maintained  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

"Between  1872  and  1882  the  Point  species 
obtained  recognition  in  both  Europe  and 
America ;  in  comparison  with  other  perfected 
forms  and  greater  utility  the  relative  unfitness 
of  the  linear  types  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, until  they  have  practically  disappeared 
from  the  educational  field. 

"A  printed  book  is  the  final  form  in  which 
every  tactile  system  should  express  itself. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  general 
literature  extant  in  1882  was  very  small  and 
almost  entirely  in  the  linear  forms,  while  of 
books  in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  there 
were  practically  none. 

"About  1882  the  era  of  book-making  really 
began,  and  we  are  scarcely  over  the  thresh- 
old of  this  great  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  em- 
bossed books. 
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"There  is  great  and  increasing  need  for 
books,  which  are  the  only  form  in  which,  any 
system  can  ultimately  survive.  Evolution 
means  struggle  and  strenuous,  persistent  ef- 
fort toward  perfection  and  the  right  of  sur- 
vival through  superior  fitness,  and  will  afford 
just  and  ample  scope  for  experiment,  im- 
provement, demonstration  and  enterprise, 
which  this  era  of  book  making  now  demands. 
"On  'Wasted  Energy'  Mr.  Van  Cleve  says : 
'In  every  one  of  the  ten  institutional  schools 
for  the  blind  which  I  have  visited,  as  well  as 
in  our  own,  are  found  pupils  of  such  inferior 
intellectual  powers  that  I  seriously  question 
whether  attempts  to  educate  them  in  the  usual 
way  are  not  sheer  waste.' 

"The  condition  which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  points 
out  can  not  be  justified  either  in  pedagogy, 
economics  or  sociology.  It  is  wrong  in  the- 
ory and  in  practice  and  will  be  disapproved 
by  every  true  educator,  by  the  parents  of  blind 
children,  and  by  every  citizen  who  has  the 
capacity  to  see  things  in  their  proper  relation 
and  to  form  just  estimates  of  value.  This 
harmful  practice  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
either   or  all   of   five   causes. 

"i.  The  error  of  making  blindness  the 
sole  basis  of   classification. 

"2.  The  false  assumption  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  institution  organized  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  receive  every  appli- 
cant who  is  blind. 

"3.  Inconsiderate  legislation,  which  some- 
times compels  the  school  to  receive  an  appli- 
cant who  is  blind  and  within  school  age,  re- 
gardless of  fitness  in  any  other  respect. 

"4.  The  failure  to  provide  a  separate  or- 
ganization with  proper  provision  for  care  and 
incidental  training  in  such  cases. 

";.  The  tendency  of  the  local  authorities 
that  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the 
blind  as  a  part  of  their  school  system  not  to 
provide  for  such  cases,  the  alternative  being 
that  they  should  be  taken  in  by  the  state 
schools  or  by  the  corporate  schools. 


"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  obligations  of  the 
state  or  local  authorities  and  those  of  incor- 
porated schools.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  suitable  schools 
in  which  every  child  may  be  suitably  edu- 
cated. If  the  state  delegates  this  duty  to  local 
authorities  and  confers  upon  them  the  power 
of  performing  it,  it  seems  clear  that  adequate 
and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  all 
children  in  the  local  jurisdiction.  On  the 
other  hand  the  corporate  school  has  no  such 
general  powers  or  duties,  but  within  the  limits 
of  its  charter  can  fix  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion and  continuance  and  adopt  such  general 
and  special  courses  of  study  as  it  may  deem 
proper. 

"The  classification  and  association  of  atypi- 
cal, deficient  and  abnormal  blind  children 
of  school  age  with  the  normal  blind,  simply 
because  they  have  one  defect  in  common, 
cannot  be  justified.  All  will  agree  that  the 
causes  of  this  condition  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  those  who  are  directly  connected  with 
this  work  should  lend  their  best  efforts  to- 
ward this  end. 

"In  no  other  department  of  human  activity 
is  it  more  certain  that  there  is  waste  than  in 
education,  and  in  no  other  work  is  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  amount  of  waste  by 
any  usual  measure  or  standards.  All  waste 
may  in  a  general  way  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  money,  which  is  perhaps  in  the  last 
analysis  the  best  measure  of  the  amount  of 
cost  or  loss  in  any  work.  But  there  is  a  in- 
determinate loss  to  the  state,  to  society,  to  the 
school  and  to  the  individual  pupil  through  the 
causes  which  have  been  cited,  as  well  as  to 
others  which  have  not  been  noticed,  which  can 
not  be  expressed  in  concrete  terms.  It  seems 
to  be  a  factor  that  can  only  be  canceled  by 
infinite  experience,  infallible  judgement  and 
unlimited  resources,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
eliminated.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  work  on, 
'still  achieving,  still  pursuing.'" 


EDUCATIONAL  WASTE. 


BY    GEORGE    W.    JONES, 
Superintendent  Illinois  School   for  the  Blind. 


"The  very  thoughtful  paper  of  Supt.  Van 
Cleve  presents  many  of  the  problems  that 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools  fir 
the  blind  have   to   solve  if   they   perform   the 


duties  imposed  by  the  state  that  employs  them. 

"My  experience   fully   convinces   me   of   the 

truth    of   the   statement    that    much    time   and 

energy  is  wasted  in  the  effort  to  give  a  musi- 
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cal  education  to  so  large  a  number  of  our  pu- 
pils. I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  number 
of  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools  might  lie 
reduced  one-half  without  material  damage  to 
the  cause  of   education  of  the  blind. 

"The  impression  is  so  general  that  blindness 
carries  with  it  a  talent  for  music  that  it  often 
takes  years  of  effort  and  repeated  trials  of 
pupils  to  convince  parents  they  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  their  children  developing  into  great 
musicians.  How  such  an  impression  became 
so  firmly  established  is  not  hard  to  understand 
or  trace  to  its  source.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
all  who  know  how  erroneous  the  notion  is,  to 
combat  it  at  every  opportunity.  The  impres- 
sion that  all  the  blind  are  musical  is  quite  nat- 
ural and  we  should  not  be  too  severe  with  the 
public  for  its  error  until  we  have  done  our 
part  in  eradicating  it. 

"Children  deprived  of  sight  are  very  much 
restricted  as  to  the  number  of  impressions  re- 
ceived from  the  outside  world.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  sounds  and  will  take  in 
every  one  within  hearing.  Musical  tones 
especially  attract  them  and  parents  recogniz- 
ing this  furnish  them  with  horns,  whistles  and 
harps.  These  become  their  chief  toys,  and  thus 
surrounded  children  gain  a  knowledge  of 
tones  much  earlier  than  seeing  children  who 
have  other  things  to  attract  their  attention. 
At  five  or  six  they  begin  to  pick  out  tunes  and 
play  them  upon  the  harp.  At  this  demonstra- 
tion the  parent  at  once  says  he  is  musical;  he 
is  going  to  become  a  great  musician.  He  must 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  this 
talent.  Year  after  year  they  plead  for  another 
trial  for  their  child  who  has  failed  to  progress 
and  it  is  an  overwhelming  disappointment  to 
parents  when  they  are  compelled  to  abandon 
the  delusion  that  their  child  is  musical.  'Yes, 
the  blind  are  all  musical,'  is  the  comment  of 
nearly  everyone  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  sightless.  Whenever  this  idea  is  eradicated 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  eliminate 
those  without  talent  and  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts upon  the  few  who  will  be  able  to  make 
some  use  of  music. 

"Two  years  ago  at  Indianapolis  I  made  the 
suggestion  that  teaching  penmanship  to  the 
blind  was  of  little  value.  That  was  regarded 
as  rank  heresy  and  figuratively  speaking  they 
began  to  pile  up  faggots  about  me  when  I  re- 
canted. I  admire  the  courage  of  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  in  view  of  that  event,  but  I  am  going  to 


be  non-committal  on  the  subject  until  I  learn 
how  wide-spread  the  heresy  has  become.  The 
hand  of  the  blind  child  cannot  have  too  much 
training  and  whatever  there  is  of  that,  in 
learning  to  write,  is  good.  But  let  me  offer  a 
suggestion.  Instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
and  energy  teaching  the  use  of  the  pen  which 
the  child  will  never  use,  teach  him  to  use  the 
knife,  the  fork  and  the  spoon,  which  he  will, 
I  hope,  use  three  times  a  day  and  you  will  do 
more  for  him  than  you  could  by  giving  him 
the  ability  to  solve  all  the  problems  in  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  geometry  combined.  There 
is  nothing  that  so  much  tends  to  separate  the 
blind  into  a  class  by  themselves  as  their  in- 
ability to  use  well  the  knife  and  the  fork.  It 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  them. 

"I  cannot  agree  that  a  single  system  of 
reading  would  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the 
blind  and  am  glad  that  since  the  All-Wise 
Ruler  did  not  ukase  a  single  system  into  ex- 
istence that  we  do  not  have  a  human  dictator 
to  establish  one.  Diversity  is  a  law  of  growth, 
ordained  of  God.  Diversity  means  progress ; 
uniformity  means  stagnation.  There  have 
been  over  fifty  systems  and  modifications  of 
systems  of  type  proposed  for  use  of  the  blind. 
Most  of  these  are  now  forgotten,  but  sup- 
pose the  man  who  devised  the  string  system 
had  been  able  to  ukase  all  others  out  of  exist- 
ence and  establish  his  own  as  universal,  you 
can  imagine  the  sorry  condition  of  available 
literature  for  the  blind.  Printing  for  the  blind 
is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  why  cut  off  its 
development  now  by  ordering  uniformity?  If 
a  hundred  years  after  printing  was  introduced 
•into  England  by  Caxton  the  doors  to  progress 
had  been  closed  the  books  we  would  now  have 
upon  our  shelves  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization. 

"The  introduction  of  Braille  prevented  the 
line  system  from  becoming  universal.  Is  that 
to  be  regretted?  The  modification  of  Braille 
by  the  New  York  Point  gave  the  idea  of  the 
principle  of  recurrence.  There  is  a  certain 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  man  who 
insisted  upon  this  principle  and  compelled  the 
competitors  to  make  use  of  it  when  Braille 
was  revised  twenty  years  ago.  The  American 
Braille  of  to-day,  with  its  system  of  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation,  is  making  every  advo- 
cate of  Xew  York  Point  demand  a  correction 
of  this-  deficiency.  Publishers  must  meet  the 
demand  or  there  will  be  trouble.  This  criticism 
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and  competition  has  led  to  improved  machin- 
ery for  embossing  and  has  multiplied  honks 
in  great  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  two 
systems,  the  blind  are  better  supplied  with 
reading  matter  in  America  than  any  place  in 
the  world. 

"The  Great  Ruler  has  ordained  that  the 
fittest  must  survive.  We  may  thwart  or  delay 
the  operation  of  this  law  for  a  time  by  our 
actions,  but  in  the  end  it  will  prevail.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  exempt  this  problem  from 
the  operation  of  this  law.  Under  it,  it  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  a  solution  which,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  final  and  accepted  without 
question." 

Discussion  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Gardiner, 
Bledsoe,  Fletcher,  Campbell,  Latimer  and  Oli- 
phant.    Discussion   closed  by   Mr.   Van   Cleve. 

Superintendent  Lucas  presented  an  invita- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  convention  to  be 
present  at  an  informal  reception  to  be  given 
in  the  institution  parlors  in  the  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  also  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  Little  Rock  to  take  a  sight- 
seeing trip  through  the  city  and  out  to  Fort 
Logan  D.  Root  by  auto  and  street  car  Thurs- 


day afternoon.  On  motion  these  invitations 
were   unanimously   accepted. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  matter 
of  dues  presented  in  the  by-laws  for  super- 
intendents to  pay  at  the  biennial  meeting.  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Indianapolis,  stated  that  these  dues 
had  not  been  paid  for  twelve  years  and  that 
each  institution  was  assessed  according  to  the 
number  of  copies  of  convention  reports  fur- 
nished them.  He  suggested  that  this  matter 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Adjournment  until  two  o'clock. 

Wednesday  Afternoon   Session. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
moved  that  the  president  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology  and  one  on  Courtesies. 
Carried.  The  president  then  appointed 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen  and  Bruce  as  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology,  and  Messrs.  Hall,  Eaton 
and  Montague  as  Committee  on  Courtisies. 

"The  Special  Institution  for  the  Blind  Ver- 
sus the  Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Sighted,"  was  the  general  topic  for  the  after- 
noon, and  the  following  papers  were  presented. 


THE    HIGHER   EDUCATION    OF   THE  BLIND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  PRACTICAL  EFFORT. 


BY   CHARLES   A.    HAMILTON, 
Superintendent  New   York    S'tate   School   for  the  Blind. 


"It  would  seem  unnecessary  in  a  convention 
of  instructors  of  the  blind,  to  present  a  de- 
fense of  higher  education  for  the  blind.  Yet 
we  occasionally  hear  the  value  of  such  educa- 
tion belittled,  even  by  instructors  and  super- 
intendents themselves.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
tendency  in  nearly  every  field  of  educational 
endeavor  to  place  large  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  industrial  education.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  commercialism  of  our 
century,  and  is  not  to  be  greatly  regretted, 
for  thousands  of  students  to  whom  the  old 
style  curriculum  did  not  appeal  or  seem,  adapt- 
ed, have  pursued  with  interest  a  commercial 
course  or  completed  some  line  of  industrial 
instruction,  thus  the  better  fitting  themselves 
to  fill  a  place  in  the  economic  world.  Educa- 
tion in  America  will  probably  never  eliminate 
these   commercial   and   industrial   courses,   for 


they  were  adopted  in  response  to  a  popular 
demand  and  they  supply  a  legitimate  need.  I 
venture  to  assert,  however,  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  educators,  not  only  of  educators,  but 
of  leaders  in  thought  and  action  everywhere, 
nothing  will  ever  satisfactorily  take  the  place 
of  that  broad  cultural  training — old-fashioned 
it  may  be  called — which  has  for  its  main  purT 
pose  the  development  of  the  student's  mental 
powers,  the  sharpening  of  his  mental  faculties, 
the  creation  of  ability  to  think  carefully,  rea- 
son logically  and  solve  correctly  the  various 
problems  of  life.  Neither  the  specializing  of 
mental  training  nor  any  form  of  manual  train- 
ing will  accomplish  this  result.  We  admit,  of 
course,  that  an  industrial  education,  by  most 
people  termed  a  practical  education,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  blind  as  well  as 
to  the  majority  of   sighted  students,  but  that 
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minority  of  blind  students,  however  small  it 
may  be,  who  possess  that  combination  of  am- 
bition, ability  and  wisdom  to  apply  knowl- 
edge which  will  cause  them  to  appreciate  and 
use  wisely  a  college  or  university  training, 
should  have  at  least  the  same  encouragement 
to  prepare  for  it  and  the  same  opportunities 
to  acquire  it  as  are  afforded  their  sighted 
friends.  We  cannot  measure  the  influence 
that  an  educated  sightless  man  may  wield  in 
the  world.  Even  if  it  should  not  prove  to  be 
as  great  an  assistance  as  he  had  hoped  for 
from  a  mere  bread  and  butter  standpoint,  the 
efforts  expended  in  securing  such  an  educa- 
tion are  by  no  means  wasted.  Education  is  a 
boon  of  the  greatest  value  to  any  person  pos- 
sessing the  ability  to  acquire  it,  and  especially 
is  it  so  to  a  blind  person  who  is  obliged  to  live 
so  largely  within  himself.  For  such  a  person 
there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a  liberally 
trained  mind  to  transmute  the  black  lead  of 
despair  into  the  gleaming  gold  of  hope  or  at 
least  into  the  shining  silver  of  contentment. 

"Admitting  then  the  propriety  and  value  of 
a  higher  education  for  the  blind,  we  natural- 
ly come  to  the  question,  'What  collegiate  sub- 
jects or  courses  of  study  are  most  valuable 
for  a  blind  student  to  pursue?'  In  preparing 
this  paper  I  asked  this  question  of  a  num 
ber  of  educated  blind  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  quote  quite  freely  from  their  re- 
plies. One  writes :  'Any  blind  person  who 
may  attempt  to  pursue  what  is  called  "the 
higher  education"  should  receive  a  good 
training  in  all  the  non-technical  departments 
of  general  knowledge  that  he  may  be  like 
those  sighted  persons  who  have  taken  the 
A.  B.  degree.  I  believe  the  blind  student 
should  give  special  attention  to  those  branches 
which  require  little  or  no  use  of  diagrams, 
symbols  or  apparatus.  He  can  in  after  life 
continue  the  study  of  such  subjects  with  the 
aid  of  any  fairly  good  reader.  Should  he  wish 
to  write  upon  such  subjects  he  can  do  so  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  should 
he  desire  to  teach,  these  are  the  subjects 
which  he  can  most  readily  explain  to  his 
pupils  whether  they  be  blind  or  sighted.' 

"Another  correspondent  who  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful lawyer  writes:  'This  question  of  neces- 
sity opens  a  vast  field  for  discussion  and 
fruitful  inquiry.  The  subject  which  I  selected 
was  the  law,  because  I  believed  that  I  was 
personally  better  adapted  for  that  course  than 


to  :ny  other  that  I  might  choose.  But  to  look 
at  the  matter  broadly  it  seems  to  me  thaf  the 
subjects  best  calculated  to  meet  the  conditions 
in  which  the  blind  find  themselves  and  which 
will  afford  a  reasonable  means  of  livelihood, 
as  well  as  a  high  intellectual  development,  are 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  such  a  classical 
and  general  university  course  as  will  fit  the 
individual  to  become  a  teacher.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  one  subject  as  absolutely  preferable  to  all 
others  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  overlook  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  environment,  adaptability 
and  preferment.' 

"This  same  writer  gives  cogent  reasons  for 
mentioning  these  specific  subjects,  and  cer- 
tainly his  success  in  his  chosen  professon  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  choice  and 
entitles   his   opinions   to   due   consideration. 

"From  the  letter  of  a  recent  college  grad- 
uate whose  scholarship  entitled  him  to  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key,  I  quote  as  follows :  'As  to 
what  subjects  a  blind  person  ought  to  study, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  the  same 
question  which  the  average  young  man  faces 
and  must  be  decided  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner. It  depends  first  on  the  profession  for 
which  he  is  preparing.  Another  consideration 
is  the  student's  preference,  and  this  would 
show  as  great  a  variety  as  in  the  case  of 
sighted  people.  Most  blind  students  whom 
I  know  have  been  classical  or  language  stu- 
dents and  some  have  studied  mathematics. 
From  a  merely  cultural  point  of  view  I  can- 
not see  that  it  makes  much  difference.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  blind  person  can 
do  satisfactory  work  in  almost  any  department 
in  college,  although  in  doing  profitable  labor- 
atory work  he  is  necessarily  hampered.' 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  quota- 
tion, the  last  one  I  shall  give  on  this  division 
of  the  subject,  covers  the  ground  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner:  'There  is  no  single  sub- 
ject or  line  of  study  pertaining  to  higher  edu- 
cation that  I  consider  most  valuable  for  the 
blind,  for  the  reason  that  the  sightless  are  as 
diverse  in  their  powers  and  needs  as  arc  the 
sighted.  One,  like  Prof.  L.  B.  Carll,  may  be- 
come the  author  of  the  most  advanced  mathe- 
matical treatise  in  the  language.  Another,  like 
Dr.  Babcock.  may  become  a  noted  lung  and 
heart  specialist.  One,  like  Senator  Gore,  may 
go    into   public   life.     Another,    like    President 
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Nolan,  may  engage  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
One,  like  Helen  Keller,  may  become  equipped 
for  wide  usefulness  with  pen  or  tongue  and 
for  effective  activity  as  a  social  worker.  An- 
other, like  Principal  IT.  H.  Johnson,  may  be- 
come a  .general  school  teacher  and  teachers' 
institute  worker,  or,  like  my  friend,  L.  A. 
Chase,  may  specialize  in  history  and  civics 
while  fitting  himself  for  miscellaneous  teach- 
ing and  press  work  as  well.  Some  will  fit 
themselves  by  conservatory  courses  for  lead- 
ership, or  at  least  for  creditable  success  in 
musical  circles ;  some  will  become  successful 
reporters,  editors  and  newspaper  men ;  some 
will  acceptably  preach  the  gospel  and  make 
records  in  the  building  of  needed  churches 
and  filling  them  with  devoted  worshippers ; 
and  some  will  become  successful  business 
managers  and  helpers  in  less  conspicuous 
ways,  useful  alike  to  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  fellow  citizens.  They  may  not 
be  marvelous  musicians  nor  mental  or 
mechanical  geniuses,  inventors,  authors  or  dis- 
coverers, and  yet  with  fair  ability,  a  capacity 
and  disposition  for  hard  work,  and  the  neces- 
sary opportunity  for  thorough  preparation, 
many  sightless  secondary  students  would 
abundantly  justify  the  cost  of  the  higher 
training  needed  to  fit  them  to  find  out  and 
creditably  occupy  their  several  spheres  of 
greatest  usefulness  in  those  walks  of  life  in 
which  the  lack  of  sight  handicaps  a  com- 
petitor relatively  less  than  it  does  in  our  sim- 
plest mechanical  pursuit.  Any  plan  of  higher 
education  that  would  tend  to  straight-jacket 
blind  students  or  switch  them  into  callings  for 
which  they  may  have  no  taste,  bent  or  native 
aptitude,  might  well  be  opposed  by  the  blind 
and  their   friends.' 

"These  writers  do  not  all  differentiate  be 
tween  a  cultural  college  course  and  a  profes- 
sional training,  but  their  letters  clearly  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  diversity  of  tastes,  needs  and 
powers  among  the  intelligent  blind.  To  min- 
ister to  these  needs  and  to  develop  these 
powers,  there  is  needed  the  same  variety  of 
curricula  that  is  furnished  sighted  students. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  will  materially  as- 
sist us  in  answering  the  next  and  more  im- 
portant question,  'Should  this  education  be 
given  in  a  special  college  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  or  in  the  regular 
institutions  of  higher  learning  already  estab- 
lished for  sighted  pupils?'    On  this  point  also 


I  asked  the  opinion  of  my  correspondents,  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  blind 
to  be  obliged  to  take  their  collegiate  course  in 
a  special  college  established  specifically  for 
them,  but  that  on  the  contrary  their  own  best 
interests  demand  that  they  pursue  their  col- 
lege course  in  one  of  the  abundant  and  well 
equipped  institutions  of  higher  learning  al- 
ready in  existence.  I  give  briefly  some  of 
their    reasons   as    follows: 

"  'A  separate  national  political  college  for 
fifty,  eighty,  or  even  one  hundred  fifty  blind 
students  of  widely  varying  tastes  and  needs, 
could  not  efficiently  or  economically  meet  their 
diverse  requirements ;  nor  could  it  confer  di- 
plomas that  would  be  generally  recognized  as 
evidence  of  proficiency,  however  much  such 
certificates  might  distinguish  their  holders 
from  uneducated  victims  of  like  deprivation. 
The  best  available  training,  whether  for  pro- 
fessional, political,  literary,  commercial,  tech- 
nical, or  philanthropic  career,  is  best  secured 
in  close  association  with  normal  people  who 
will  occupy  the  same  walks  in  life,  and  under 
the  influence  and  inspiration  of  really  eminent 
teachers.  The  opportunities  of  qualified 
workers  in  almost  any  walk  of  life,  depend 
largely  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
fellow  workers  or  fellow-alumni.  A  blind 
graduate  from  a  special  class  college  would 
have  little  such  assistance  in  discovering  open- 
ings for  enployment.' 

"Another  writer  expresses  similar  ideas  in 
these  words :  'It  is  better  for  the  blind  stu- 
dent after  an  institution  training  to  continue 
his  course  in  company  with  the  sighted,  as  he 
will  there  find  greater  incentive  for  hard 
work  and  will  become  more  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  those  with  whom  he  will  be  obliged  to 
compete  in  after  life.  Furthermore  any  de- 
gree given  by  a  special  college  would  have 
little  weight  with  the  general  public' 

"A  third  writes :  'The  expense  of  a  special 
college  supported  either  by  government  re- 
sources or  by  endowment  would  be  almost  an 
economic  waste,  since  the  number  of  the  stu- 
dent body  would  not  ordinarily  be  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  the  endowment 
necessary  to  establish  a  university  as  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  those  we  now  have.' 

"A  reciprocal  advantage  to  the  sighted  was 
given  in  one  letter  in  the  following  words :  T 
have  also  been  told  that  I  did  not  appreciate 
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the  influence  I  have  upon  the  many  students 
who  know  me,  so  perhaps  the  thing  is  of  mu- 
tual benefit.' 

"Senator  Gore,  who  is  not  a  college  bred 
man,  makes  the  following  emphatic  statement 
which  from  the  context  is  evidently  intended 
to  apply  to  all  education  for  the  blind :  T 
think  it  is  a  calamity,  almost  a  crime,  to  segre- 
gate these  children  and  bring  them  up  in  a 
cloister,  separated  from  the  boys  and  girls 
among  whom  they  must  live,  which  defeats 
the  very  object  and  the  very  end  of  education. 
The  object  of  education  is  to  fit  the  student 
for  life  in  the  actual  world  among  the  prac- 
tical men  and  women  who  make  up  the  world.' 

"Granting  the  propriety  of  furnishing  through 
existing  institutions  higher  education  for  the 
blind,  we  come  to  the  question,  What  means 
should  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  collegiate  course,  and  how  should  such 
means  be  provided?  To  the  first  part  of  the 
question  I  would  say,  they  should  be  given 
the  same  help  as  sighted  pupils  and  no  more. 
I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  clothed  and  fed  while  in  college 
with  no  expense  to  themselves.  Such  gen- 
erosity, although  well  meant,  smacks  too  much 
of  that  indiscriminate  charity  from  the  influ- 
ence of  which  we  are  ever  trying  to  save  our 
pupils.  Some  effort  and  sacrifice  should  be 
demanded  of  the  pupil  himself  to  the  end  that 
the  value  of  his  college  degree  may  be  en- 
hanced by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  and 
that  he  may  be  saved  from  the  notion  that  his 
physical  limitation  entitles  him  to  be  an  edu- 
cational deadhead.  The  blind  applicant  for 
college  honors  should,  however,  be  provided 
with  a  scholarship,  something  which  thousands 
of  his  sighted  brothers  enjoy,  and  with  a  pair 
of  eyes  which  all  sighted  students  have.  There 
is  neither  charity  nor  class  legislation  in  pro- 
viding him  with  these,  they  merely  put  him 
on  the  same  footing  as  his  classmates. 

"Now  how  shall  these  be  provided?  By  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  alliance  with  some  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Carnegie  foundation, 
by  state  aid  or  by  federal  assistance?  New 
York  state  has  answered  this  question  by 
passing  the  following  law,  Section  926,  Article 
38,  of  the  Educational  Law.  Employment  of 
Reader  for  Blind  Students:  'Whenever  a 
blind  person,  who  is  a  citizen  of  this  state  and 
a  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at  a  college,  uni- 
versity,  technical   or   professional     school    lo- 


cated in  this  state  and  authorized  by  law  to 
grant  degrees,  other  than  an  institution  es- 
tablished for  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
blind,  shall  be  designated  by  the  trustees 
thereof  as  a  fit  person  to  receive  the  aid  here- 
inafter provided  for,  there  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  for  the  use  of  such  pupil  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  per  annum  with 
which  to  employ  persons  to  read  to  such  pupil 
from  text-books  and  pamphlets  used  by  such 
pupil  in  his  studies  at  such  college,  university 
or  school. 

"  'Such  moneys  shall  be  paid  annually  after 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  such  in- 
stitution, by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  on  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer 
of  such  institution,  on  his  presenting  an  ac- 
count showing  the  actual  number  of  blind 
pupils  matriculated  and  attending  the  institu- 
tion, which  account  shall  be  verified  by  the 
president  of  the  institution  and  accompanied 
by  his  certificate  that  the  trustees  have  recom- 
mended the  pupils  named  in  said  account  as 
hereinbefore  provided.  The  trustees  of  any 
of  the  said  institutions  shall  recommend 
no  blind  person,  who  is  not  regularly  matricu- 
lated, and  who  is  not  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  and  who  is  not  working  for  a  de- 
degree  from  the  institution  in  which  he  is 
matriculated ;  and  no  blind  person  shall  be  rec- 
ommended, who  is  not  doing  the  work  regu- 
larly prescribed  by  the  institution  for  the  de- 
gree for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  The  moneys 
so  paid  to  any  such  institution  shall  be  dis- 
bursed for  the  purposes  aforesaid  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  its  board  of  trustees.' 

"Since  the  passage  of  this  law  in  1907  ten 
pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  attending 
five  different  colleges.  The  legislature  has 
also  provided  the  necessary  funds  for  readers 
and  some  of  the  regular  scholarships  have 
usually  been  available.  One  possible  defect  of 
the  law  is  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  pupils  who  desire  to  attend  a  professional 
or  technical  school  of  a  class  which  is  not  rep- 
resented in  New  York  State.  For  example, 
two  Batavia  graduates  have  been  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law  because  they  are 
studying  osteopathy  and  there  is  at  present 
no  school  of  osteopathy  in  New  York  State. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  law  works  very 
satisfactorily  and  has  given  a  marked  impetus 
to  the  cause  in  our  state. 

"My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  state  gov- 
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eminent  is  the  proper  source  from  which  to 
ask  the  assistance  which  we  need.  Our  ex- 
isting secondary  schools  for  the  blind  are 
either  state  institutions  or  are  supported  in 
part  by  state  funds.  Practically  every  state 
lias  also  its  state  university  or  state  scholar- 
ship  al  ■.nine  college.  A  slight  expansion  in 
ever}  state  of  these  two  already  existing  sys- 
tems would  very  satisfactorily  supply  what  we 
need.  It  seems  perfectly  logical  to  ask  our 
states  for  this  expansion  since  education  is  a 
recognized  function  of  the  state.  State  aid 
would  not  suggest  charity,  as  would  reliance 
upon  some  foundation.  Assistance  from  this 
source  could  be  more  easily  obtained  than 
from  the  federal  government.  Most  of  our 
educational  workers  are  in  touch  with  certain 
legislators  in  their  own  state  and  could  bring 
some  influence  to  bear.  Legislators  themselves 
would  be  more  responsive  when  approached  on 


a  matter  of  home  interest.  All  attempts  to 
secure  favoring  legislation  from  the  U.  S. 
government  have  thus  far  failed.  The  Empire 
State  has  shown  us  a  possible,  logical  and 
practical  solution  of  the  question.  Other 
states  would  doubtless  improve  upon  the  New 
York  State  law.  The  experimental  stage 
would  soon  be  passed  and  from  the  combined 
experiences  of  the  several  states,  something 
approaching  an  ideal  and  uniform  law  would 
develop.  Another  act  of  justice  would  be  con- 
summated, another  step  taken  in  civilization. 

"Whatever  legislation  is  ever  obtained  will 
necessarily  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  edu- 
cated blind  themselves  and  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  and  it  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  strenuous  united  effort,  by 
casting  aside  all  differences  of  detail,  and 
joining  hands  upon  the  main  object  for  which 
we  are  working. ' 


THE    HIGHER   EDUCATION    OF    THE  BLIND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  PRACTICAL  EFFORT. 


BY    FRANK    M.    DRICGS. 
Superintendent,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  anil  Blind. 


"No  one  doubts  the  advisability  and  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  great  universities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  man.  All  agree  that  a  college  edu- 
cation greatly  enhances  a  man's  chance  for 
success  in  life  enables  him  to  become  a  greater 
factor  in  human  affairs,  a  greater  producer,  a 
more  influential  citizen  and  a  more  useful 
member  of  society.  This  being  true,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  for  those  of  the  blind  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  higher  education 
and  are  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  ample 
provision  and  opportunity  should  be  presented. 
A  blind  man  equipped  with  four  or  more  years 
of  university  training  ought  to  be  able  to  cope 
much  more  effectively  and  successfully  with 
his  fellows.  He  ought  to  be  a  better  money 
getter.  His  horizon  of  thought,  broadened  and 
deepened,  his  breadth  of  interests  enriched  by 
a  college  career,  should  bring  into  his  life  much 
more  of  sunshine  and  happiness.  These  ex- 
periences, and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
lie  lias  w-orked  side  by  side  with  his  seeing  col- 
lege mates  and  has  succeeded  with  them  will 
surely  give  him  greater  confidence  in  his 
power  to  do  what  others  set  out  to  do,  no  mat- 


ter how  great  the  task,  and,  having  gained 
that  consciousness  of  his  great  power,  his 
efforts  should  open  the  way  for  a  brilliant 
career. 

"I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  col- 
lege work  to  be  followed  by  the  blind  should 
be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  along  cultural  lines. 
'  "lis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.'  The 
courses  to  be  followed  should  embrace  his- 
tory, literature,  languages,  sociology  and  some 
mathematics,  rather  than 'teehniaal  studies.  An 
important  subject,  one  which  some  of  the 
blind  should  follow,  is  music.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  some  of  our  blind  to  complete 
their  musical  education  in  a  good  conserva- 
tory as  for  others  to  specialize  in  history,  lit- 
erature,  languages   or  the  professions. 

"The  question  as  to  how  our  blind  may  be 
assisted  in  obtaining  a  college  education  is  an 
important  problem.  To  many  it  may  appear 
that  the  state  has  done  its  part  when  it  has 
given  a  high  school  course  with  all  the  insti- 
tutional lite  and  care.  Many  may  feel  that 
to  give  financial  aid  to  a  few  of  the  most 
premising  only,  may  be  an  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  state  funds.   The  blind  themselves 
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may  feel  that  if  one  is  to  be  helped  financially, 
through  college,  why  not  another  to  start  a 
broom  shop  or  a  business  enterprise? 

"In  any  case,  great  benefit  will  surely  result 
both  to  the  state  and  to  the  blind  for  all  as- 
sistance given  to  help  place  the  sightless  upon 
a  plane  where  they  may  be  more  effective, 
more  useful  and  more  productive  citizens. 

"Under  no  circumstances  would  I  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university  for 
the  blind.  Our  country  teems  with  great  free 
universities  and  into  these  our  blind  should 
go,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  mingle  and 
to  work  side  by  side  with  the  sighted,  so  that 
all  traces  of  institutionalized  habits  may,  if 
possible,  be  removed. 

"Possibly  the  best  means  of  affording  finan- 
cial aid  to  those  of  our  blind  who  will  profit 
by  college  education  may  be  had  through  ap- 
propriations made  by  our  state  legislatures, 
through  bequests  and  scholarships.  It  might 
be  wise,  however,  to  extend  this  aid  with  a 
string  to  it  in  the  way  of  a  loan  to  be  returned 
when  the  one  receiving  the  benefit  is  able  to 
repay  the  obligation.  This  would  prevent  its 
seeming  to  be  a  charitable  gift  and  would 
place  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
student.  And  herein  lies  a  great  lesson.  We 
grow  as  we  assume  and  carry  responsibilities. 

"We  are  so  young  in  Utah  with  our  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  that  I  have  little  of  actual 
experience  to  offer.  We  have  had  but  four 
high  school  graduates,  two  last  year  and  two 
this  spring.  With  our  deaf  graduates,  I  have 
more  to  say. 

"Our  school  paper,  The  Utah  Eagle,  has  an 
annual  income  of  about  one  hundred  fifty 
dollars  for  advertising.  This  fund  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  to  assist  deaf  stu- 
dents pursuing  courses  in  the  National  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf  at  Washington.  The  first 
student  thus  assisted,  now  a  teacher  in  our 
institution,  received  ten  dollars  per  month  for 


five  school  years,  for  a  monthly  news 
letter  to  be  published  in  the  school  paper.  An- 
other student  was  similarly  assisted  and  re- 
ceived also  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  same 
fund  for  an  oil  painting  of  her  own  work- 
manship, just  before  graduating  at  college. 
Another  student,  who  took  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  received  two  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars per  year  from  the  territory  of  Arizona. 
The  money  was  paid  to  us  and  we  were  held 
responsible  for  his  education,  he  having  been 
an  Arizona  pupil  in  our  school  for  several 
years. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  three  high 
school  graduates  in  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Utah  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Two  of  these  are  deaf,  the  other  par- 
tially blind.  The  young  lady  who  is  partially 
blind  and  who  is  being  assisted  by  a  loan 
from  the  Eagle  fund,  and  one  of  the  deaf 
students,  are  taking  a  course  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  doing  remarkably  good  work.  The 
other  deaf  student  is  pursing,  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner,  a  course  in  domestic  science 
and  domestic  art. 

"This  far  all  the  aid  we  have  given  has 
been  to  very  deserving  young  people,  and  so 
far  the  returns  have  brought  more  useful, 
more  effective,  more  productive  and  happier 
lives. 

"Next  fall  one  of  our  young  blind  men,  a 
graduate  of  our  high  school  will  enter  the 
University  of  Utah  to  specialize  in  English. 
He  will  receive  all  the  Eagle  fund  as  a  loan. 
Though  he  is  totally  blind,  we  believe  he  will 
some  day  be  able  not  only  to  pay  the  loan,  but 
return  it  a  hundred  fold  in  independent  and 
serviceable   citizenship." 

Mr.  Burritt  then  explained  the  Day  School 
Movement  and  showed  how  the  blind  were 
being  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  SEEING— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  EACH, 


BY    GEORGE    F.    0L1PHANT, 
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"The  time  allotted  for  this  paper  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  I  desire  to  appear  as  a  special  pleader. 
My  subject  would  properly  read,  'Some  of  the 
Advantages  of  Educating  Blind  Children  with 
Sighted  Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades.' 
That  there  are  disadvantages  is  undoubtedly 
true.  That  there  are  special  problems  which 
must  lie  solved  is  equally  true,  but  there  seems 
to  be  none  which  are  unsolvable,  and  the  ail- 
vantages  appear  to  be  so  many  and  valuable 
that  the  plan  is  at  least- worthy  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial. 

"The  adoption  of  this  plan  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  destruction  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  There  will  always  be  children  who 
must  go  to  the  institution.  The  functions  of 
the  institution  may  be  somewhat  narrowed  in 
scope,  but  specialized  and  intensified  in  their 
particular  field.  They  would  become  high 
schools,  and  technical  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  some  of  the  stronger  institutions  might 
grow  into  colleges  for  the  blind,  if  such  col- 
leges are  found  desirable.  As  a  tentative  basis 
for  discussion,  but  neither  desiring  nor  ex- 
pecting to  say  'the  last  word'  on  the  subject, 
I  desire  to  submit  the  outline  of  a  plan  which 
might  be  followed.  In  this  plan  there  are 
probably  some  crudities  which  have  already 
been  eliminated  by  those  actually  engaged  in 
this  work.  If  so,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by 
pointing  them  out. 

"In  the  more  populous  cities  of  the  country, 
(lie  plan  already  inaugurated  of  having  all  the 
blind  children  attend  one  school,  in  which  a 
specially  trained  teacher  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  system,  is  probably  best.  I 
suggest  that  through  the  kindergarten,  and  at 
least  the  first  grade,  the  blind  child  may  be 
sent  to  the  school  nearest,  as  other  children 
are  sent.  They  should  not  be  sent  to  the  room 
for  blind  children,  and  as  a  rule  should  re- 
ceive no  special  instruction  from  the  special 
teacher.  This  special  teacher  may  supervise 
the  work  of  these  blind  children,  but  only  in 


an  advisory  way  through  the  regular  teacher. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  important 
factor  at  this  stage  is  not  the  teacher,  but  the 
child's  associates  and  environment.  The  aim 
is  orientation  quite  as  much  as  education.  We 
should  carefully  avoid  everything  which  tends 
to  call  the  attention  of  himself  or  his  fellows 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  different  from  others. 
Later  it  will  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  ihis 
fact,  but  by  that  time  the  blind  child  should 
have  learned  that  his  associates  likewise  differ 
from  each  other,  but  that  individual  difference 
does   not  necessarily  mean  inferiority. 

"1  see  no  reason  why  the  blind  child  may 
nnt  do  fairly  well  all  the  work  done  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  with  slight 
modification.  It  would  probably  be  best  to 
use  line  type  books  for  the  first  year's  work, 
possibly  longer — at  least  long  enough  for  the 
pupil  to  learn  the  shape  of  the  letters  used  by 
the  seeing  children.  Blind  pupils  could  be  fur- 
nished with  the  same  lessons  used  by  seeing 
pupils,  using  unbound  sheets  in  line  letter,  in- 
stead of  bound  books.  Pictures  could  be  re- 
produced by  relief  outline  pictures,  by  sand, 
clay  or  pulp  models,  or  better  still,  by  objects, 
dolls  being  used  to  represent  persons,  and 
supplementing  with  toy  animals,  houses,  etc. 
The  blind  pupil  could  construct  these  pictures 
as  'busy  work'  in  advance  of  the  class  work. 
Number  work  may  be  done  by  stringing  ob- 
jects, or  by  use  of  slates  and  metal  figures. 
Work  in  form  may  be  done  by  modeling,  and 
by  the  use  of  waxed  string  pressed  upon  a 
board.  Color  work  must  be  omitted,  unless 
the  blind  pupil  happens  to  be  that  fabulous 
vara  avis — a  person  able  to  distinguish  colors 
by  touch.  In  that  event,  put  him  in  a  glass 
ca       at  once  and  start  a  dime  museum. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade, 
the  blind  student  might '  be  allowed  the  in- 
struction and  assistance  of  the  special  teacher. 
He  would  now  begin  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  point  and  use  the  special  appliances  for 
the  blind.    Here  the- knowledge  of  line  letter 
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will  be  very  helpful  in  mastering  the  alphabet 
sheets,  which  are  usually  furnished  in  both 
line  letter  and  point. 

"Just  how  long  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  schools  for  the  seeing  before 
going  to  an  institution  for  the  blind  for  tech- 
nical or  vocational  training  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Many  variable  factors 
enter  into  the  problem,  these  factors  varying 
in  different  localities  and  with  different  indi- 
viduals. I  do  not  believe  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases.  My  judg- 
ment is,  that  if  the  pupil  enters  the  city  school 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  this  work  can  be  con- 
tinued to  advantage  through  the  grammar 
school  course,  and  the  pupil  can  then  go  to 
the  institution  for  high  school  work,  and  for 
vocational  training. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  these  students  may 
not  have  instruction  in  music  by  a  special 
teacher  detailed  by  the  state  institution  for 
this  purpose,  and  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  institution  as  one  of  its  faculty.  This  in- 
struction would  be  given  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  independent  of  the  public  school 
work,  as  is  the  case  with  seeing  children  tak- 
ing music. 

"What  advantages  will  result  from  this 
plan?  It  is  a  recognition  of  blind  children  as 
prospective  citizens  and  makes  the  education 
of  the  blind  a  part  of  the  educational  policy 
of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty the  adult  blind  have  to  overcome  is  to 
destroy  the  caste  built  up  for  them  and  by 
them.  The  institutions  for  the  blind  are  in 
the  transition  stage  from  homes  or  asylums  to 
schools.  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
institutions  are  asked  for  on  the  basis  of  char- 
ity. In  this  way  there  is  created  a  caste  for 
the  blind  on  the  basis  of  helplessness.  A 
caste  is  created  on  the  same  basis  by  the  blind 
beggars  who  frequent  the  street  corners — a 
concession  not  granted  seeing  people.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  public  appraise  blind  workers 
at  the  value  assumed  by  themselves  and  their 
representatives.  Training  should  be  demanded 
for  blind  children  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  for  their  seeing  comrades,  viz. :  that  they 
owe  to  the  state  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that 
the  state  has  the  right  to  demand,  and  should 
demand,  these  duties  of  all  citizens  up  to  the 
measure  of  their  ability  and  opportunity.  It 
is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  state  to  fur- 
nish  its   prospective     citizens     with     full     and 


ample  opportunities  for  preparation  for  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  state.  Blind  peo- 
ple should  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizenship,  yet  aside  from 
voting,  very  few  of  them  are  counted  on  for 
civic  duties.  The  law  excuses  blind  men  from 
many  of  these  duties,  although  it  does  not 
thereby  exclude  them.  Blind  men  should  re- 
fuse to  be  excused  from  such  duties  as  they 
are  capable  of  performing.  I  have  known  of 
only  one  blind  man  in  our  state  who  has  ex- 
excised  his  right  to  serve  on  juries  and  county 
boards.  He  was  a  most  useful  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
he  never  asked  an  office  as  a  reward.  Sena- 
tor Gore  is  proving  to  the  nation  that  a  blind 
man  may  be  an  efficient  public  servant  with- 
out being  granted  special  privileges  or  con- 
cessions. In  Georgia,  Paul  Donehoo,  the  cor- 
oner of  Fulton  county,  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  state,  is  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been 
totally  blind  since  infancy.  Both  of  these  men 
were  elected  to  the  offices  they  hold  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency,  not  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness, or  helplessness.  Mr.  Gore  obtained  his 
education  entirely  outside  of  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Donehoo  was  trained  almost 
entirely  in  an  institution.  Any  class  of  citizens 
is  more  likely  to  get  a  respectful  hearing  if 
they  ask  for  duties  first  and  privileges  after- 
ward. This  may  be  seen  by  studying  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  suffragette  movement. 

"All  children,  blind  and  seeing,  should  be 
trained  for  efficiency,  both  industrial  and  civic. 
In  a  republic,  every  trained  citizen  is  an  asset ; 
every  untrained  citizen  is  a  liability.  On  this 
basis  all  demands  for  training  at  public  ex- 
pense must  rest.  That  a  blind  man  is  needy  is 
a  logical  appeal  to  philanthropist,  not  to  the 
statesman. 

"The  education  of  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is  a  promising  experiment  for  the 
reaction  it  will  produce  in  the  mind  and  the 
attitude  of  the  public  at  large.  If  blind  chil- 
dren stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
seeing  comrades  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of 
life,  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  that  prep- 
aration being  questioned  afterward  when 
blind  men  and  women  ask  a  place  in  the 
world's  work. 

"The  experience  of  teaching  these  blind 
children  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  see- 
ing  children.     My   own   observation    in   work- 
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ing  with  both  classes  of  pupils  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  normal  child  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  children  are  more  or  less  defective 
in  their  modes  of  consciousness.  Courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  planned 
for  a  theoretically  normal  child,  who  does  not 
exist.  A  tailor  who  would  cut  all  suits  to  fit 
the  average  measurements  of  his  customers 
would  fit  no  one.  A  hundred  pumpkins  may 
average  fifty  pounds  apiece,  and  yet  there  may 
not  be  a  single  pumpkin  weighing  fifty 
pounds.  Blind  children  in  a  school  will  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  children  of  defective  con- 
sciousness must  be  approached  by  special 
methods,  whether  that  defect  be  in  sight  or 
some  other  mode  of  perception,  and  will  lead 
to  greater  specialization  for  the  individual, 
particularly  in  cases  when  the  child  is  more 
than  usually  defective  or  abnormal.  Such 
children  are  at  present  waste  products  in  our 
educational  system. 

"The  education  of  blind  children  in  public 
schools  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  It  furnishes  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  the  work  of  blind  and 
seeing  children,  at  the  same  tasks  under  ap- 
proximately the  same  conditions,  so  that  a  fair 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  results  obtained 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  will  furnish  a 
standard  of  comparison  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing done  in  schools  for  seeing  and  schools  for 
blind.  When  these  children  from  the  public 
schools  are  transferred  to  the  institution,  and 
take  their  places  by  the  side  of  children  trained 
altogether  in  the  institution,  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  relative  efficiency.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  city  school  system  would  win  on 
this  point — 'hands  down.'  I  do  not  specify  any 
place  where  this  is  true,  and  all  the  institutions 
who  choose  may  disclaim  it.  It  is  perfectly  fair 
to  make  this  statement :  a  blind  child  entering 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga., 
would  be  taught  by  teachers  whose  minimum 
salary  is  greater  than  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Other  things  being  equal,  more  money  will  buy 
better  teachers  just  as  surely  as  it  will  buy  bet- 
ter horses.  Whatever  handicap  exists  is  against 
us.  It  is  a  fact  that  successful  teachers,  for 
the  same  salary,  prefer  to  go  to  the  public 
schools  rather  than  the  institutions  for  the 
blind. 


"In  the  public  schools  of  Macon,  a  blind 
child  would  have  more  modern  and  more 
teachable  text-books  than  we  can  possibly  fur- 
nish them  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind. 

"Some  schools  for  the  blind  have  coordi- 
nated their  work  with  the  scheme  of  public 
education  carried  on  by  the  state,  and  use  the 
same  tests  for  their  work.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions, this  plan  may  be  made  very  helpful  to 
the  institution  and  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
It  would  be  well  for  each  of  us  to  think  a  little 
on  this  question:  If  the  teachers  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  should  be  required  to 
stand  the  examinations  and  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  in  which  you  live,  how  many  va- 
cancies would   result   in  your  institution? 

"The  co-education  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  may  change  for  the  better  the 
,attitude  of  the  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  tendency  with  many  parents 
to  keep  their  blind  children  out  of  sight.  In 
some  cases  they  do  not  report  them  to  the 
census  takers  as  members  of  the  family.  These 
parents  take  little  interest  in  the  development 
of  their  blind  children  or  in  their  life  prob- 
lems. Such  parents  get  these  children  into  an 
institution  as  early  as  possible  and  shirk  all  re- 
sponsibility as  to  their  future.  Occasionally 
they  leave  the  state  without  notice  either  to 
the  institution  or  the  child,  really  abandoning 
their  children. 

"The  fact  that  these  children  are  going  to 
school  along  with  other  children,  frequently 
their  sighted  brothers  or  sisters — are  doing 
creditably  the  same  work,  meeting  the  same 
problems  day  after  day  and  solving  them,  de- 
veloping the  same  ideals  and  ambitions — will 
lead  their  parents  to  regard  them  as  a  normal 
and  necessary  part  of  the  family  life  and  plan ; 
will  cause  parents  to  realize  that  they  owe  it 
to  their  blind  children  to  furnish  them  the 
means  of  making,  not  simply  a  living,  but  the 
means  of  making  a  life.  The  success  of  these 
children  will  inspire  their  parents  with  faith 
in  them — a  quality  much  rarer  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Again  and  again  capable  pu- 
pils fail  because  their  home  folks  have  no  faith 
in  them  and  do  not  give  them  the  proper  back- 
ing in  their  home  communities. 

"The  sighted  school  children  of  to-day  in 
schools  now  attended  by  blind  children,  when 
they  become  the  men  and  women  of  to-mor- 
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row,    will   not   need   lo   be   assured   that   blind 
people    are    capable    and    companionable    and 

trustworthy. 

"The  arguments  for  co-education  of  blind 
and  sighted  children  so  far  considered  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  final  test  of  the  system 
must  be  its  effect  on  blind  children.  First  of 
all  it  enables  the  blind  child  to  have  a  home 
■and,  therefore,  to  develop  a  normal  childhood. 
No  institution,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  can  be  a  home.  The  greatest 
handicap  in  the  lives  of  many  really  capable 
blind  children  is  that  they  have  been  institu- 
tionalized. Their  characters  have  been  nar- 
rowed and  ossified  by  the  rigid  institutional 
life.  An  institution  is  not  only  controlled  by 
a  corporation,  but  in  many  cases  is  itself  sim- 
ply a  corporation.  It  is  a  legal  proverb  that 
'corporations  have  no  souls.'  If  this  were  true, 
a  corporation  could  no  more  develop  the  soul 
of  a  child  than  a  block  of  ice  could  hatch  an 
egg.  It  would  lack  the  essential  property,  for 
we  should  remember  the  teaching  of  Carlyle, 
'that  a  child  does  not  grow  like  a  vegetable  by 
having  its  roots  littered  with  etymological 
compost,  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  con- 
tact with  spirit.'  For  the  development  of  a 
little  child  it  is  essential  that  its  relations 
should  be  few  and  intimate.  Its  egotistic  fac- 
ulties must  be  developed  before  the  altruistic 
temperament  is  possible.  In  order  that  it  may 
learn  to  love  intensely  it  must  be  loved  intense- 
ly. The  law  of  development  is  that  stimulus 
develops  function.  The  statement  of  Scrip 
ture,  'That  we  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us,'  is  not  religious  dogma,  but  a  neces- 
sary law  of  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is  not 
a  lesson  in  gratitude,  but  a  rule  of  develop- 
ment. No  child  can  develop  the  power  to  love 
deeply  and  sincerely,  unless  during  the  years 
of  childhood  it  may  constantly  feel  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  mother's  love  or  its  equivalent.  Its 
equivalent  is  not  for  sale  or  barter  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  It  is  true  that  we  occasionally 
find  in  our  institutions  women  who  do  not 
work  for  so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  who 
literally  pour  their  lives  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  in  their  charge,  but  no  woman's  heart 
is  large  enough  to  furnish  to  each  individual 
child  the  passionate  abandon  of  a  mother. 
There  are  few  tilings  more  pathetic  than  the 
bewilderment  of  the  little  child  suddenly  taken 
from  its  home  and  thrust  into  an  institution 
among   unfamiliar   faces,   and   what   is   worse, 


sometimes  among  unsympathetic  hearts.  The 
fact  that  the  child  has  been  spoiled  at  home 
by  a  foolish  mother  makes  it  all  the  more  sus- 
ceptible to  suffering  and  injury.  The  child, 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  'petting  and  the 
mothering'  to  which  it  is  accustomed  at  home 
and  permitted  to  suffer  spiritual  atrophy,  be- 
comes quiet  and  docile,  and  the  institution  au- 
thorities comment  on  'how  much  better  be- 
haved it  is  than  when  it  came.'  It  would  be 
as  sensible  to  praise  the  good  conduct  of  a 
child  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or 
one  suffering  from  paralysis.  He  is  quiet  be- 
cause he  is  stunned.  His  capacity  for  loving 
and  his  desire  for  love  perish.  He  becomes 
indifferent  as  to  the  persons  around  him  and 
being  simply  an  animal  he  cares  only  for  ani- 
mal comforts,  and  the  great  problem  of  his 
life  becomes  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal 
wants.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  institution  at 
its  worst  on  the  little  child,  but  the  institu- 
tion at  its  best  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  more  of  a  boarding  house  than  a  home.  It 
i-  true  of  many  blind  children  as  well  as  of 
sighted  children,  that  homes  will  be  found  in 
which  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  live.  The 
same  policy  should  be  pursued  in  both  cases. 
These  children  should  be  taken  from  such 
homes  and  placed  in  institutions.  Such  a  neces- 
sity, however,  is  always  a  great  misfortune  to 
the   children. 

"This  plan  of  co-education  is  especially  val- 
uable in  that  by  permitting  the  little  child  to 
remain  at  home  and  to  associate  with  normal, 
sighted  children,  the  blind  child  is  enabled  to 
live  a  normal  childhood,  as  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible. This  I  consider  the  most  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  plan.  The  greatest  idea  in  modern 
education  is  the  recognition  of  the  function 
of  childhood  in  the  evolution  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  something  more  than  a  period  of 
growth,  it  is  a  function  of  growth.  One  of 
the  things  that  has  impressed  me,  especially  in 
institution  life,  is  that  there  are  so  many  stu- 
dents who,  when  measured  by  years,  should 
be  adults,  but  measured  by  development  are 
not  only  children,  but  very  immature  children. 
I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
phases  of  childhood  through  which  they  have 
not  passed,  and  consequently  have  not  devel- 
oped those  faculties  which  are  developed  by  a 
normal  childhood. 

"Biologically  every  embryo  reenacts  the 
history  of  the  development  of  its  species.    By 
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studying  the  embryo,  scientists  determine  not 
only  the  source  from  which  the  species  has 
developed,  but  the  successive  steps  by  which 
it  has  developed.  If  the  species  has  existed 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  so  that 
the  process  of  this  development  must  have 
been  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, the  journey  is  made  rapidly,  so  that 
the  embryo  in  a  few  hours  will  pass  through 
ehanges  which  originally  required  centuries. 
The  number  and  order  of  these  changes  is 
fixed,  and  if  any  of  them  be  omitted  or  trans- 
posed, that  particular  animal  is  abnormal.  The 
important  fact,  however,  remains,  that  each  in- 
dividual is  the  repetition  of  the  life  develop- 
ment of  the  species.  This  is  as  true  of  human 
animals  as  of  other  animals.  After  birth  the 
animal  continues  for  a  period  its  physiological 
development,  which  is  usually  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  organs  and  the  perfection  of 
functions  already  developed.  Along  with  this, 
however,  begins  psychological  development. 
The  length  and  complexity  of  this  last  de- 
velopment determines  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  life  scale.  Humanity  ceased 
to  be  animals  and  began  to  be  men  when  they 
founded  the  home  and  thereby  lengthened  the 
period  of  childhood.  The  purpose  of  the  home 
is  something  more  than  to  furnish  pro- 
tection from  danger  and  to  supply  animal 
wants.  It  is  here  that  the  child  must  learn 
self-subordination,  coordination  with  the  gen- 
eral plan,  the  necessity  of  self-control,  and  the 
ability  to  cooperate  with  others ;  in  other 
words,  those  faculties  of  humanity  which 
make  men  social  animals  and  enable  them  to 
work  together  in  harmony.  We  are  learning 
that  the  child's  play  is  something  more  than  a 
form  of  amusement.  If  not  interfered  with 
by  the  foolish  and  misguided  directions  of 
older  people,  the  child  in  play  will  retraverse 
the  road  by  which  man  has  traveled  in  his 
sociological  and  psychological  development 
from  the  merely  animal.  To  reach  full,  nor- 
mal development,  he  must  travel  the  road 
which  has  been  marked  out  and  beaten  down 
by  the  thousands  who  have  gone  on  before 
him.  Children's  games  are  reminiscences 
rather  than  prophecies.  I  do  not  mean  the 
games  given  them  by  grown-ups,  but  those 
which  they  select  for  themselves.  In  these 
days  we  are  disposed  to  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Froebel,  'Come  let  us  play  with  our  chil- 
dren,' and  say  instead,  'Come  let  us  make  our 


children  play  with  us.'  The  boy  living  on  the 
city  lot  prefers  to  play  Indian  and  mimic  war, 
and  hunt  each  other  in  the  scant  jungle  of  the 
yard  rather  than  to  imitate  the  occupations  of 
the  men  around  him.  He  feels  an  instinctive 
need  for  courage  and  strength  of  soul  and 
body  which  can  only  be  developed  by  struggle, 
and  so  children  light  each  other  without  ap- 
parent provocation.  That  is  to  say,  seeing 
children  do  if  they  are  not  too  closely  'super- 
vised.' It  is  considered  unspeakably  awful  if 
a  blind  child  fights.  So  it  may  be,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  it  may  be  vastly  more 
'awful'  if  he  doesn't  fight,  and  through  fight- 
ing learn  the  lessons  which  fighting  has  taught 
the  race. 

"If  institutions  for  the  blind  seek  to  secure 
the  survival  of  the  unfit,  then  we  are  at  war 
with  the  universe  and  must  fail  and  ought  to 
fail.  The  very  'stars  in  their  courses'  fight 
against  us.  Our  business  is  to  take  the  unfit 
and  make  them  fit,  and  they  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  training  and  the  same  kind  of 
fitness  as  those  with  whom  they  must  com- 
pete. I  trust  that  'the  time  cometh  and  now  is' 
when  men  shall  have  learned  all  that  mere 
fighting  can  teach ;  that  even  now  nations  are 
making  ready  to  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  they  shall  learn  war  no  more.  But 
the  struggle  for  life  will  go  as  merrily  on 
with  ploughshare  and  pruning  hook  as  with 
sword  and  spear,  for  without  struggle  there 
can  be  no  strength,  without  danger  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  courage.  As  a  spiritual 
factor,  the  purpose  of  fighting  is  not  to  con- 
quer our  enemies,  but  to  conquer  fear  in  our- 
selves. When  fear  is  cast  out,  then  and  not  till 
then,  can  we  take  the  next  step  and  love  our 
enemies,  for  love  and  fear  can  not  live  to- 
gether. When  we  have  eliminated  fear,  which 
is  a  function  of  animal  life  only,  we  can  then 
see  how  utterly  futile  physical  force  is  and 
has  always  been  as  a  means  of  discovering  or 
maintaining  truth,  and  when  those  who  would 
crush  the  truth  we  teach  smite  us  on  one 
cheek,  we  may  turn  the  other  in  sheer  con- 
tempt of  such  futile  effort.  But  the  command 
to  turn  the  other  cheek  is  not  a  kindergarten 
lesson  in  meekness,  but  a  post-graduate  course 
in  courage,  and  he  who  wears  its  cap  and 
gown  must  have  come  up  through  all  the 
grades.  Only  he  who  has  been  the  familiar 
friend  of  danger,  and  has  tested  and  strength- 
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ened  his  every  fibre  in  daily  struggle  has  a 
right  to  this  the  highest  honor  in  the  great 
school  of  life. 

"Such  a  one  is  a  king  among  men  and 
though  in  a  prisoner's  dock,  his  back  laced 
with  the  welts  of  a  Roman  scourge,  has  the 
royal  prerogative  of  declaring  his  kingship, 
and  saying  to  the  kinglet  who  questions  him, 
'Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  For  this  pur- 
pose was  I  born  into  the  world  that  I  might 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.' 

"The  boy  who  has  grown  into  manhood 
without  at  least  one  good,  square,  stand-up 
light  is  likely  to  be  a  physical  coward. 

"\\  ithout  going  more  into  detail  to  show 
that  childhood  is  not  only  a  period  in  which 
a  child  must  learn,  but  that  it  is  preeminently 
a  time  in  which  he  shall  live  over  the  things 
which  the  race  has  already  learned,  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  by  sending  the  blind 
child  from  its  home  to  schools  for  sighted 
children,  and  have  him  to  play  and  study  with 
these  children,  he  gets  a  conception  of  the 
world  lived  in  by  normal  sighted  people.  This 
is  the  world  to  which  he  must  return  at  the 
end  of  his  life  in  the  institution,  and  it  usually 
takes  a  blind  person  trained  in  an  institution 
a  good  while  to  adjust  himself  to  the  world 
of  sighted  people. 

"It  will  be  helpful  to  him  if  his  early  asso- 
ciations tend  to  give  him  the  saving  graces 
of  'grit  and  gumption,'  if  it  will  enable  him 
to  use  his  acquired  knowledge  with  poise  and 
efficiency,  to  carry  all  his  faculties  and  powers 
without  allowing  them  to  'slosh  over'  and  go 
to  waste,  or  do  damage  to  others.  Whether 
this  will  be  the  result,  only  experience  can 
show.  The  president,  in  his  address  on  last 
evening,  gave  us  a  helpful  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
blind.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  is  the  result  of  repeated  ex- 
periments— a  continued  policy  of  'proving  all 
things'  that  we  may  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.  These  experiments  have  succeeded 
because  they  have  given  a  fair  chance.  All 
that  we  should  commit  ourself  to  in  this  case 
is  to  give  the  movement  a  fair  chance,  and 
not  hinder  it  by  unnecessary  opposition. 

"The  great  point  in  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that 
il  leaves  the  young  child  in  his  home,  gives 
him  a  normal  childhood,  gives  him  associ- 
ation and  touch  with  normal  children  (who 
teach    each    other    more    than    teachers    can)  ; 


that  through  their  associates  they  come  in 
contact  witli  nature  and  commerce  and  life  in 
a  very  real  and  vital  way.  In  this  way  they 
learn  the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  the  science 
of  right  living;  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the 
art  of  getting  along  with  one's  fellows ;  the 
art  of  using  men  for  noble  purposes ;  the  still 
•  more  difficult  art  of  being  used  by  men. 

"Courage  and  adaptability  are  not  usually 
fostered  by  institutional  life.  Capable  blind 
people  must  often  fail  either  because  they  suf- 
fer from  stage  fright  when  thrown  with  sight- 
ed people,  or  because  they  are  unable  to  con- 
form to  modes  of  thought  and  life  different 
from  those  of  the  institution  in  which  they 
have  lived. 

"The  president,  in  his  annual  address,  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  good  effects  on  the 
boys  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
produced  by  contact  with  sighted  boys  in 
athletic  contests.  May  it  not  be  true  that  ear- 
lier and  more  prolonged  contact  with'  their 
sighted  comrades  in  competition  in  all  the 
phases  of  school  life  might  have  even  a  more 
marked  and  beneficial   effect? 

"It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  shall  be  made.  It  is  already  in 
progress.  The  only  question  for  the  institu- 
tion to  determine  is  our  attitude  toward  the 
movement.  Shall  we  help  it,  shall  we  fight  it, 
or  shall  we  sit  still  and  see  if  it  will  run  over 
us?  It  would  seem  that  the  institutions 
should  not  only  have  a  hand  in  this  experi- 
ment, lint  would  logically  have  large  advisory 
and  supervisory  powers  if  they  can  convince 
the  public  of  their  good  faith.  This  we  can  do 
if  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  idea — my 
work   is   more  important   than   my  job. 

"For  the  solution  of  this  question — as  of  all 
questions  involving  the  discovery  of  truth — 
the  great  desideratum  is,  'More  light,  less 
heat.' 

"Judaism  symbolized  the  presence  of  God 
by  smoke  and  consuming  fire,  whose  fierce 
heat  devoured  the  beasts  on  sacrificial  altars 
and  drove  men  from  His  awful  presence. 
Christianity  declares  that  God  is  light  and 
symbolizes  His  presence  by  tongues  of  flame 
that  rest,  not  on  slain  beasts,  but  on  the  heads 
of  living  men,  and  leaves  no  smell  of  fire 
upon  them. 

"In  the  investigations  of  this  body,  repre- 
senting   the    institutions    for    the    blind,    the 
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penteoostal  flames  do  not  always  rise  high 
enough  to  rest  upon  our  heads;  or  if  they  do, 
the  heat  output  is  so  large  that  the  net  product 
is  mostly  smoke  and  the  odor  of  burnt  hair. 

"No  sweltering  chaos  of  disorganized  and 
unrelated  facts  ever  springs  into  the  life  and 
beauty  of  orderly  and  related  truth,  until 
through  its  dark  waste  there  pulses  the  fiat, 
human  or  divine,  'Let  there  be  light.' 


"If  we  of  the  institutions  can  not  help  to 
make  the  light  come,  we  can  at  least  keep  the 
blinds  open  and  the  windows  clean,  so  that 
we  may  know  the  light  when  it  docs  come, 
and  use  it  for  the  blessing  of  others,  even 
though  its  benign  rays  do  not  come  entirely 
from   our    individual    lanterns." 


INSTRUCTION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SEEING. 


BY    JOHN    B.     CURTIS, 

Supervisor   Classes    for   the   Blind,    Chicago   Public   Schools. 

(Read  by  T.  S.  McAloney.) 


"The  special  schools  for  the  blind,  with  their 
long  history  and  many  successes,  merit  the 
esteem  of  all  engaged  in  our  work.  They  will 
long  continue  to  do  most  excellent  work,  and 
they  may  never  abandon  the  field,  but  those 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  another  plan  of  in- 
struction feel  that  it,  too,  should  receive  fair 
consideration. 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  educating  blind 
children  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the 
country  is  that  it  preserves  the  home  as  a  fac- 
tor in  their  development.  Strive  as  it  may,  the 
best  school  cannot  reproduce  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  give  to  the  American  home  its 
place  of  influence  in  our  national  life.  The 
pleasures  of  the  home,  the  struggles  of  the 
family  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  the  efforts  of 
its  members  to  win  some  of  the  higher  suc- 
cesses of  life  are  matters  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  the  blind  child  as  to  the  seeing. 

"When  a  blind  child  is  separated  from  his 
home  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  two  evils 
are  apt  to  result.  The  blind  child  ceases  to 
have  the  same  interests  as  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  feel  that  he  belongs  to  a  dis- 
tinct class.  Having  been  developed  in  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  he  is  unable  to  pursue  the 
same  pleasures,  enjoy  the  same  friends,  or 
meet  the  serious  affairs  of  life  in  the  way 
they  do.  They  come  to  feel  that  he  must  look 
to  his  special  class  for  companionship,  and 
that  their  efforts  are  not  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess. Those  who  were  instrumental  in  inaug- 
urating the  public  school  plan  of  education 
most  distinctly  felt  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  home  ties  of  the  blind  child  and 
of  fostering  in  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily an  intelligent  sense  of  responsibility. 


"It  is  believed  that  in  a  school  for  the  see- 
ing the  blind  child  better  develops  proper  rela- 
tionships to  community  life  than  he  can  in  a 
special  school.  It  is  true  that  he  may  not  par- 
ticipate  fully  in  all  the  sports  and  activities 
of  his  companions,  but  a  large  range  of  these 
is  open  to  him  ;  and  in  any  case,  much  stim- 
ulation comes  from  being  present  where  varied 
activities  prevail.  When  a  blind  child  develops 
in  company  with  seeing  pupils,  he  shares  their 
pleasures,  their  interests  and  their  ambitions, 
and  acquires  similar  mental  habits  and  a  sim- 
ilar attitude  toward  the  world  of  realities.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  blind  adult  must 
work  are  met  on  a  small  scale  in  the  common 
school,  and  they  properly  control  his  develop- 
ment. The  special  school  is  apt  to  develop  un- 
consciously its  own  standard  of  efficiency,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pupil  judges  himself 
without  reference  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
munity life.  In  the  common  school  the  stand- 
ard of  the  general  public  is  constantly  before 
the  blind  pupil,  and  according  to  this  he 
learns  not  only  to  judge  himself  but  to  be 
judged  by  others.  This  will  aid  the  boy  or  girl 
to  form  intelligently  an  earnest  purpose  in  life. 

"It  is  too  early  to  assert  from  actual  ex- 
perience how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  In  Chicago,  no  pupil  has  yet  completed 
the  entire  elementary  and  high  school  courses, 
$o  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  wholly  fitted 
any  for  a  situation  in  life.  Some  have  grad- 
uated from  one  of  our  high  schools  after 
spending  a  few  years  in  an  institution,  and  we 
wish  only  to  share  with  the  institution  the 
credit  of  their  success  after  leaving  school. 
At  present  we  have  in  high  school  two  boys 
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who  began  their  work  with  us  in  the  first 
grade.  Their  scholarship  is  good  and  their  in- 
terest in  all  the  activities  of  the  school  is 
keen.  They  belong  to  literary  and  debating 
societies,  and  one  has  taken  part  in  several 
oratorical  contests.  A  girl  who  entered  our 
eighth  grade  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  took  her  entire  high  school  course  in  a 
Chicago  high  school,  standing  among  the 
highest  in  the  graduating  class.  She  now  has 
a  good  position  as  stenographer  in  one  of  the 


offices  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  As 
time  passes,  and  as  more  of  our  pupils  enter 
active  life  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more 
definitely  as  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing  is 
being  watched  with  kind  interest  and  in  the 
scientific  spirit  by  the  superintendents  of  in- 
stitutions. It  has  been  shown  that  the  plan 
has  merits,  and  they  may  assist  in  determining 
to   what   extent   it   is   applicable." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  SEEING. 


BY    MISS    CARRIE    B.    LEVY, 

Supervisor  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 

(Read  by  George  D.  Eaton.) 


"Versus — against ;  a  most  natural  hypothesis 
which  we  in  our  state  will  not  emphasize  or 
you  might  ask  why  those  of  the  day  school 
think  certain  blind  children  should  be  in  the 
institution,  and  those  of  the  institution  believe 
that  certain  blind  children  should  be  at  home. 
Since  this  is  our  belief  why  not  change  the 
entire  subject  and  dwell  more  emphatically  on 
'Cooperation  of  the  Institution  and  the  Day 
School' 

"For  are  we  not  all  working  toward  one 
goal?  You  who  have  spent  your  lives  en- 
deavoring to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
blind,  you  who  have  seriously  and  earnestly 
striven  towards  the  solution  of  that  one  great 
problem  of  the  best  means  of  educating  the 
blind,  know,  without  being  apprised  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  the  education  of  the  blind  that  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  our  work,  but 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a  belief  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind,  so  that  society  will 
give  them  that  which  they,  the  blind,  desire — 
opportunity ;  oppertunity  to  do  and  to  be  paid 
for  doing  some  of  the  several  things  they  can 
do  as  well   as   sighted  persons. 

"I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
day  school  is  superior  to  the  institution,  for  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  an  institu- 
tution.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  graduates,  men  and  women  of  splendid 
characters,  who  are  eager,  willing  and  capable, 
bill  who  never  were  given  a  chance.  Why  were 
they  not  given  a  chance? 


"The  blind  who  are  sent  away  at  the  age  of 
eight  to  remain  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
do  not  become  familiar  and  accepted  members 
of  the  community  in  which  they  must  live  and 
work,  they  are  simply  visitors  when  they  re- 
lurn  home  on  their  summer  vacations.  Their 
education  remains  a  mystery  to  the  general 
public,  even  their  parents  do  not  believe  in 
their  capabilities,  but  look  upon  them  with  the 
greatest  awe  and  show  them  all  obeisance. 

"But  if  the  blind  child  is  at  home  continually, 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  seeing  chil- 
dren, working  with  them  in  the  class  rooms, 
taking  part  in  their  lessons  and  pleasures,  he 
is  gradually  demonstrating  to  the  seeing  boys 
and  girls,  with  whom  he  must  work  in  after 
life,  that  he  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  them- 
selves except  in  ability  to  see ;  and  the  blind 
themselves  will  finally  eradicate  that  feeling  in 
the  community  that  they  are  objects  of  pity 
and  charity.  It  is  this  public  recognition  and 
good  fellowship  which  are  most  essential  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  is 
no  longer  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Why  not  make  the  day 
school  an  outgrowth  of  the  institution?  Why 
not  build  our  institutions  in  large  cities  and 
have  all  the  capable  students  attend  the  public 
schools,  returning  to  the  institutions  at  night, 
and,  better  still,  have  the  institutions  branch 
out  into  towns  containing  five  or  more  blind 
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children     and     establish     clay     school     centers 
there? 

"Above  all  things  we  must  work  together 
towards  that  one  goal.  We  of  the  Milwaukee 
Day  Schools  for  the  Blind  extend  to  you  all 
our  best  wishes.    We  want  you  to  know  that 


we  are  with  you  for  all  which  tends  towards 
the  betterment  of  our  sightless  children.  To 
those  who  enter  into  this  most  enigmatical 
question  which  may  take  years  to  solve,  we 
say,  'Let  us  work  in  unity.'  " 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  SEEING— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  EACH. 

BY    MISS  GERTRUDE  E.   BINGHAM, 
Supervisor  Classes  for  the  Blind.  New  York  Public  Schools. 
(Read  by  Charles  F'.  F.   Campbell.) 


"After  seventeen  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing in  schools  for  the  blind,  I  feel  that  I  am 
fairly  conversant  with  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  institution  life,  and  any  conclu- 
sions that  I  have  reached  are  largely  the  result 
of  that  experience. 

The  reasons  why  institutional  training  is 
preferable -for  the  blind  child  have  been  most 
effectively  given  by  the  first  speaker,  but  I 
must  take  exception  to  some  of  them. 

"i.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory home  conditions,  the  blind  child 
is  better  away  from  his  home. 

"In  these  days  of  cooperation  between  all 
kinds  of  social  and  charitable  work  there  are 
very  few  homes  where  the  conditions  are  too 
bad  to  be   remedied. 

"Of  the  seventy-five  homes  represented  by 
the  blind  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  only  two  have  needed  serious  at- 
tention. 

"When  he  came  to  us  in  October,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  had  never  been  allowed  by  a 
brutal  father  to  eat  at  the  table  with  the  fam- 
ily, and  very  few  days  passed  without  the  boy 
receiving  a  blow  from  the  father's  hand.  An 
older  brother  was  transferred  to  the  school 
selected  for  the  blind  child  to  act  as  his  guide. 
The  brother  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  'blind  dog,'  as  he  was  called  by  the 
father.  Through  the  friendly  visits  of  the 
special  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  the 
boy  belongs,  and  through  the  reports  carried 
home  by  the  brother  of  the  little  fellow's  re- 
markable progress,  the  father  has  come  to 
respect  the  boy  to  the  extent  that  he  is  allowed 
to  share  the  family  meal,  and  a  friendship  has 


sprung  up  between  the  brother  and  the  boy 
that  is   pathetic. 

"A  little  girl  of  nine  years  was  found  sit- 
ting in  a  corner,  her  only  occupation  being  to 
try  to  protect  herself  from  the  abuse  of  five 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  special  teacher  again 
became  the  friendly  visitor,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  physician  and  his  wife  the 
child  was  put  into  shape  and  entered  in  a  class. 
As  she  had  remarkably  good  use  of  her  hands, 
she  was  taught  to  make  things  that  she  could 
take  home.  To-day  she  is  treated  kindly  and 
the  members  of  her  family  arc  proud  of  her. 

"In  this  way  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
reached  and  early  in  the  child's  life  the  proper 
relation  between  the  child  and  his  home  is  es- 
tablished. 

"The  only  normal  life  for  the  young  child, 
whether  blind  or  seeing,  is  the  home  life,  and 
any  child  taken  out  of  it  misses  many  experi- 
ences dear  to  the  childish  heart. 

"2.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  the  in- 
stitution the  blind  child  receives  better  train- 
ing along  industrial,  musical  and  physical 
lines. 

"With  the  exception  of  broom-making  and 
mattress-making,  both  adult  occupations,  there 
is  not  an  industry  being  taught  in  our  institu- 
tions that  cannot  be  taught  in  the  public 
school.  Basketry,  weaving,  and  chair-caning, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  handwork  done  by  blind 
girls,  are  already  being  taught. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the 
boys  begin  shopwork  and  the  girls  domestic 
science  as  soon  in  their  course  as  they  can 
take  up  work  to  advantage. 

"Cleveland  has  begun  the  musical  training  of 
its  pupils  and  it  is  on  the  way  in  New  York. 
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\n  examination  has  been  made  of  all  our 
blind  children  by  the  department  of  physical 
training  and  a  set  of  corrective  exercises 
made  out  to  lit  the  needs  of  each  child.  This 
training  is  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
and  the  exercises  are  given  by  the  special 
teacher  twice  a  day. 

"3.  Some  educators  of  the  blind  feel  that  a 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  seeing  is  not 
practical  for  the  blind  student  and  so  a 
course  is  adopted  'which  is  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind.' 

"The  needs  of  the  seeing  are  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  and 
the  blind  student  held  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  seeing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him.  If  one 
institution  adopted  the  course  of  study  laid 
out  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  which 
such  institution  is  located  and  followed  it  re- 
ligiously, our  graduates  would  feel  that  a 
standard  had  been  set  and  reached.  A  few  of 
our  institutions  are  doing  this,  too  many 
are  not. 

"Time  will  allow  only  a  brief  summary  of 
the  many  advantages  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dren with  sighted  children. 

"1.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  home 
life. 

"2.  A  practical  sympathy  is  established  be- 
tween the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

"3.  Upon  leaving  school,  the  business  man 
to  whom  the  blind  student  goes  for  work  will 
know  at  once  the  extent  of  his  education. 

"4.  He  makes  friends  who  in  later  life  will 
be  a  help  to  him  in  a  social  and  a  business  way. 

"5.  By  observing  these  children  in  school 
many  people  are  educated  to  the  needs  of  the 


blind,  and  learn  the  simple  ways  of  helping 
them. 

"6.  By  his  failures  and  sometimes  humili- 
ating mistakes  before  sighted  schoolmates,  the 
child  becomes  accustomed  to  buffet  alone  with 
the  world. 

"7.  The  struggle  in  competition  with  seeing 
schoolmates  prepares  him  for  originating  ways 
to  compete  with  adults. 

"8.  The  varied  experiences  on  the  journey 
to  school  each  day  prepares  him  for  inde- 
pendent  travel  when  older. 

"9.  The  necessary  routine  of  institution 
life  gives  him  little  opportunity  for  spontane- 
ity and  freedom  of  action. 

"10.  So  many  trained  teachers  coming  in 
contact  with  blind  pupils  will  enrich  the  fields 
of  appliances. 

"11.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all  is  the  association  with  children  who  can 
see. 

"By  having  sighted  companions,  the  blind 
child  lives  in  their  world,  they  make  him  un- 
derstand things  as  they  see  them,  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  training  given  by  the 
teacher  can  do.  Early  in  life  he  naturally 
forms  the  standards  of  his  associates  and 
makes  himself  live  up  to  them,  and  by  living 
up  to  them,  derives  more  satisfaction  and  real 
happiness  than  he  could  possibly  enjoy  by  liv- 
ing  in   his   own  little  world. 

"Experience  with  the  real  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  world  is  what  he  needs,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  enabled  to  come  in  contact 
with  these  conditions,  and  helped  to  live  in 
them  successfully,  is  his  happiness  and  suc- 
cess assured." 


PLACE  OF  THE  DAY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BLIND. 


BY    ROBERT    B.    IRWIN, 
Educational  Agent,  Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"The  arguments  for  the  co-education  of 
blind  and  sighted  children  have  been  ably  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  papers.  While  the  plan 
has  not  yet  won  general  confidence  among 
educators  of  the  blind,  the  ends  which  it  is 
designed  to  compass  meet  with  the  most 
hearty  approval  of  all.  I  confidently  trust  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  institution 
men  will  incorporate  in  their  system  many  of 
the  features  of  this  plan. 


"The  aims  of  the  co-education  plan,  and  the 
practicability  of  the  system  have  been  already 
considered.  The  remaining  topic,  upon  which  I 
can  but  touch  in  the  limited  time  allotted  me, 
is  the  place  which  the  public  school  depart- 
ment is  to  occupy  in  the  general  machinery 
for  developing  the  powers  of  sightless  people. 

"There  is,  I  fear,  an  impression  in  certain 
circles,  that  the  advocates  of  the  day  school 
plan  are  so  convinced  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
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system  to  deal  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  that  they  would  fain  see  the  institution 
consigned  to  the  educational  scrap  heap  as  an 
outgrown  vestage  of  a  medieval  civilization. 
No  one  conscious,  however,  of  how  far  short 
of  actual  realization  of  his  hopes  and  ideals 
the  educator  of  the  blind  usually  falls,  is  yet 
ready  to  discard  any  innovation  without  a 
thorough  test. 

"Undoubtedly  the  co-education  plan  can  ac- 
commodate but  a  part  of  our  blind  children. 
How  large  a  part  no  one  can  yet  say.  When, 
ten  years  ago,  Chicago  opened  its  department 
it  excited  little  attention.  Those  who  were 
aware  of  its  existence  were  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  an  interesting  experiment,  practical  (if 
at  all)  in  but  three  or  four  of  our  largest 
centers  of  population.  The  existence  of  large 
and  celebrated  institutions  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  tended  to  delay  for  a 
time  the  establishment  of  similar  departments 
in  these  cities.  During  the  past  five  years, 
however,  cities  of  secondary  size,  such  as  Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee  and  Cleveland,  have 
aroused  a  general  interest  in  the  plan  by  fol- 
lowing the  Chicago  example ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Racine  department  has  given 
just  grounds  for  seriously  inquiring  the  real 
significance  of  the  movements.  If  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  day  school  is  based  be 
sound,  let  us  ascertain,  as  speedily  as  may  be, 
the  extent  of  their  applicability. 

"It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  believe,  that  no  sys- 
tematic scheme  for  the  co-education  of  blind 
and  sighted  children  will  be  soon  attempted  in 
districts  where  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber in  any  one  community  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  teacher  to  devote  her 
entire  time  to  this  work.  Upon  almost  any 
reasonable  basis  of  calculation  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  our  institutions  closing  their  doors  for 
lack  of  pupils. 

"But  there  are  more  serious  problems  than 
those  depending  upon  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  numbers.  Granting  that  the  pub- 
lic school  plan  can,  in  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, care  for  part  of  the  education  of  some 
of  the  sightless  children,  the  vital  questions 
in  which  educators  are  immediately  interest- 
ed are :  How  large  a  portion  can  be  in  this 
way  best  served,  and  what  part  of  their  school 
period  can  be  most  wisely  spent  in  the  day 
school.      Until     these     questions    are    in    some 


measure  settled,  and  the  respective  spheres 
of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  sightless 
child  in  general  determined,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  institution  or  the  public  school 
to  do  their  best  work. 

"But  such  an  adjustment  will  require  more 
than  our  decade  of  American  experience  to 
bring  about.  Ten  years  has  taught  us  many 
lessons,  but  it  has  led  us  to  few  ultimate  con- 
clusions regarding  this  work.  Though  dis- 
simularity  of  conditions  makes  it  unwise  for 
American  educators  to  rely  too  much  upon 
British  experience,  yet  the  results  of  the 
thirty-five  years  of  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  London  board 
schools   should  not  be   ignored. 

"In  London  practically  no  applicants  are  re- 
jected. They  continue  in  the  public  school  until 
such  time  as  they  are  ready  to  begin  some 
special  musical  or  industrial  training.  In 
Cleveland  I  have  refused  to  enroll  two — one 
owing  to  undesirable  home  conditions,  the 
other  because  of  mental  incapacity.  Should  it 
appear  at  any  time  that  any  pupil  enrolled  in 
our  school  was  not  deriving  the  benefit  from 
his  opportunities  which,  in  my  judgment,  he 
would  gain  at  the  institution,  I  shall  not  feel 
it  any  reflection  upon  the  real  usefulness  of 
the  department,  to  send  him  away  to  the 
state  school.  We  plan  to  give  the  children  in 
our  school  a  thorough  course  in  manual  train- 
ing; but  when  they  are  ready  to  learn  a  trade 
I  expect  to  send  them  to  the  institution.  This 
is  not  because  I  deem  it  impractical  for  a  day 
school  to  undertake  much  industrial  training, 
but  because  I  feel  that  when  a  youth  has 
reached  the  age  when  he  usually  enters  upon 
industrial  training,  he  has  passed  the  period 
when  the  influence  of  the  home  is  most  essential 
to  his  development.  Furthermore,  it  frequent- 
ly serves  as  a  stimulus  to  more  lasting  effort 
for  a  sightless  person,  about  to  launch  out  for 
himself,  to  come  into  contact  with  others  pre- 
paring to  face  life  under  similar  conditions. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply industrial  schools. 

"But  in  just  this  relation  between  the  day 
school  and  the  institution  lurks  a  grave  dan- 
ger of  friction.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  in- 
stitutions to  regard  industrial  work  as  having 
incidentally  and  equally  important  value  as 
manual  training.  This  has  resulted  in  distrib- 
uting over  a  period  of  several  years  a  course 
in  trade  instruction  which  might  be  given  in  a 
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single  year  to  pupils  having  previously  receiv- 
ed a  thorough  course  in  some  other  system  of 
manual  training.  Unless  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  industrial  pupils  from  the  public 
schools  an  injustice  is  likely  to  be  unwittingly 
worked  upon  them.  The  fear  of  a  lack  of 
proper  articulation  between  the  Public  School 
department  and  the  Institution,  in  this  and 
similar  matters,  has  caused  many  of  the  grad- 
uates of  residential  schools  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  on  the  value  of  the  day  school  plan. 
"When  the  enthusiasm  for  the  co-education 
plan  and  the  prejudice  against  the  scheme  are 
both  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
school  department  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  institution.  It  is  merely 
an  agency  by  which  the  opportunities  for  re- 
ceiving a  free  education,  afforded  in  every 
American  community,  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  blind  child  with  normal  mental 
endowments.  Where  the  day  schools  have 
been  well  established  an  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at  by  which  the  public  school  and 
the  institution  are  able  to  work  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation 
with  a  single  purpose  in  view — the  equipping 
of  the  sightless  child,  to  the  highest  degree 
possible,  for  the  hard  up-hill  struggle  confront- 
ing him  in  a  world  where,  at  every  turn,  eye- 
sight is  pre-supposed. 

Discussion. 

Herbert  F.  Gardiner,  Principal  of  the  On- 
tario Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
said  that  the  attendance  of  a  blind  child  at  a 
school  for  the  seeing  was  undoubtedly  better 
for  the  child  than  to  be  left  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  at  home,  but  in  his  opinion,  in  com- 
paring the  schools  designed  and  equipped  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  with  the  ordinary 
public  school  designed  for  the  sighted,  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  the  blind  child  was  all 
on  the  side  of  the  former.  Teaching  a  blind 
child  requires  extra  care,  time  and  patience, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  class  for  the  see- 
ing without  retarding  the  general  progress  of 
the  class.  To  teach  the  blind  successfuly  re- 
quires a  superior  teacher  and  a  special  equip- 
ment. Not  unless  the  state  schools  for  the 
blind  were  overcrowded  would  he  consider  it 
permissible  to  place  blind  children  in  seeing 
schools.    The   talk    about    keeping    the    blind 


child  in  the  atmosphere  of  parental  love  dur- 
ing its  tender  years  had  a  very  romantic 
sound,  but  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  substantiate 
his  idea  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  blind 
children  did  better  away  from  their  parents 
than  with  them.  In  some  homes  the  blind 
child  was  petted  and  humored  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  selfish  and  ugly,  acting  as 
if  it  could  do  nothing  for  itself  and  expecting 
other  people  to  wait  upon  it.  Familiar  inter- 
course with  other  blind  children  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  soon  taught  that  spoiled  child 
that  others  had  rights  which  must  be  respect- 
ed. He  had  known  a  sickly,  delicate  child 
whose  mother  narrated  almost  boastingly  that 
the  little  darling  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  eating  at  the  table,  but  had  always  been 
supplied  with  anything  she  asked  for  between 
meals ;  but  that  child,  when  put  upon  regular, 
wholesome  diet  at  the  school,  soon  became 
strong  and  hearty.  Another,  whose  mother 
gave  special  direction  that  she  must  always  be 
petted  and  never  crossed,  developed  into  a 
good,  average  girl  as  soon  as  she  found  that 
she  could  not  get  her  own  way  by  stamping 
and  shouting.  Then  there  are  homes  in  which 
the  mother  has  her  housework  to  do  and 
other  children  to  care  for,  so  she  is  satisfied 
to  let  the  blind  child  sit  all  day  in  a  rocking 
chair  or  squirm  and  twist  in  a  corner  for  lack 
of  better  modes  of  exercise,  with  the  result 
that  habits  are  formed  in  early  childhood 
which  requires  years  of  patient  labor  by  the 
teachers  for  their  eradication.  Such  habits 
are  wagging  the  head,  swaying  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body,  moving  about  in  a  circle, 
shaking  the  hands,  putting  the  knuckles  into 
eyes,  or  the  fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  sim- 
ilar awkwardness,  all  of  which  can  be 
much  more  easily  corrected  at  six  years  of 
age  than  at  sixteen.  As  for  the  benefit  of  as- 
sociation with  the  seeing,  he  believed  the 
blind  child  had  a  much  greater  chance  for 
happiness  playing  with  other  blind  children — 
all  on  a  par — instead  of  being  left  behind 
whenever  a  group  of  seeing  companions  took 
a  notion  to  do  something  or  to  go  somewhere 
where  the  care  of  the  blind  one  would  be  an 
inconvenience.  He  regarded  the  modern 
movement  to  remove  blind  children  from  blind 
schools  to  sighted  schools,  whatever  its  mo- 
tive  might   be,  as   a   monumental   mistake. 
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THE  COORDINATION  OF  STUDIES  UNDER  A  SINGLE  TEACHER 

VERSUS  THE   DEPARTMENTAL    METHOD    IN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BY    H.    RANDOLPH    LATIMER, 
Teacher,   Maryland  School  for   the  Blind. 


"No  pretense  is  made  in  the  following  paper 
to  originality  as  regards  either  subject  matter 
or  treatment ;  nor  is  there  any  attempt,  in  the 
limited  space  allotted,  to  present  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise  upon  the  subject.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  claims  put  forth  by  advocates 
of  the  opposing  methods,  together  with  some 
of  the  chief  objections  to  each,  are  cited;  and, 
without  passing  finally  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  systems  themselves,  an  effort  is 
made  to  determine  how  far  the  principles  in- 
volved apply  with  special  force  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

"By  the  'Coordination  of  Studies  Under  a 
Single  Teacher,'  is  meant  the  system  of  grade 
teaching  prevalent  throughout  the  elementary 
schools  of  America ;  and  by  the  'Departmental 
Method,'  is  meant  the  system  of  subject,  or 
branch,  teaching  common  to  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  The  questions  involved 
in  the  'Coordination  of  Studies  Under  a  Sin- 
gle Teacher  Versus  the  Departmental  Method,' 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  more  comprehensive 
problem  known  as  'School  Organization.'  If, 
therefore,  this  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  ef- 
fectively, it  must  be  considered  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and 
practically  with  reference  to  the  results  de- 
sired. 

"In  order  that  the  young  may  be  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  a  broad  education,  that 
no  pupil's  special  bent  or  ability  be  impaired 
in  its  incipiency,  and  that  ample  opportunity 
be  given  the  backward  child  to  advance  by 
stages  compatible  with  his  ability,  every  school 
should  provide: 

"r.  Active,  efficient  teachers,  lovers  of  the 
young  and  readers  of  human  nature. 

"2.  Personal  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil  sufficiently  close  to  insure  unity  of 
purpose,  loyalty  and  order,  and  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  truants  and  shirks. 

"3.  A  curriculum — simple  yet  adequate  in 
subject  matter,  direct  in  purpose,  coordinated 
and  correlated  throughout. 


"4.  A  system  of  promotion  which  will  stim- 
ulate initiative,  adapt  itself  to  genius,  and  yet 
do  justice  to  the  backward  pupil. 

"In  general,  the  method  of  instruction  which 
contributes  most  towards  these  requirements, 
is  the  method  to  be  employed,  whether  it  be 
grade,  departmental,  or  a  combination  of  these 
two.  Though  the  education  of  the  blind  does 
not  differ  essentially  in  purpose  from  that  of 
the  seeing;  yet,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  curriculum  must  be  simpler,  richer 
and  more  comprehensive,  than  that  provided 
for  the  seeing.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  the 
principles  in  dispute  between  advocates  of  the 
grade  and  departmental  systems,  become, 
when  applied  to  the  education  of  the  blind, 
immeasurably  more  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  fore- 
going requirements. 

"Let  us  consider  the  claims  of  the  opposing 
systems  relative  to  their  bearing  upon  the  first 
requirement  of  a  well  organized  school,  name- 
ly, that  of  providing  active,  efficient  teachers. 
Friends  of  departmentalism  lay  great  stress 
upon  their  claims  that  the  more  thoroughly 
'and  extensively  a  teacher  has  studied  a  sub- 
ject, the  greater  will  be  her  ability  to  impart 
that  subject  to  her  pupils.  As  a  counter  claim, 
their  opponents  contend  that  a  knowledge  of 
a  pupil's  capabilities  along  all  lines,  possible 
to  the  grade  teacher,  is  a  far  more  potent  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher 
than  any  abundance  of  technical  information 
beyond  that  required  to  impart  the  principles 
of  a  simple,  adequate  curriculum.  Depart- 
mentalism, it  is  said,  affords  the  teacher  un- 
usual opportunity  for  promotion  to  a  more 
useful  or  lucrative  position;  and  that,  in  so 
doing,  it  increases  both  her  interest  in  her 
subject  and  her  enthusiasm  in  her  work.  In 
reply,  it  is  urged  that  the  grade  teacher,  free 
from  the  allurements  of  pending  promotion, 
is  inspired  to  greater  effort  through  interest 
in  her  pupils,  and  seeks  preferment  through  a 
practical  demonstration  of  her  ability  to 
teach.     The  departmentalist   taunts   the   grade 
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teacher  with  a  peculiar  narrowness,  or  school 
marm  pettiness,  born  of  continually  teaching 
the  same  sections  of  the  same  studies  to  pupils 
of  the  same  average  age  and  ability.  Stung 
by  the  aspersion,  the  grade  teacher  charges 
her  opponent  with  a  want  of  general  culture, 
an  inability  to  discipline,  and  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  her  pupils  beyond  their  power  to  make 
good  in  her  one  study.  Increased  interest,  it 
is  claimed,  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  consequent  better  teaching,  are 
secured  by  the  frequent  shifting  of  class  or 
teacher  incident  to  the  departmental  method. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  maintained  that 
greater  concentration,  and  consequent  greater 
interest,  are  secured  under  the  grade  system 
than  is  possible  amid  the  distraction  incident 
to  the  frequent  change  of  class  or  teacher. 
The  departmentalist  points  out  that,  under  his 
system,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  one  teacher*  are 
counteracted  by  the  strong  points  of  another. 
In  rebuttal,  the  grade  advocate  contends  that, 
under  the  departmental  system,  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  teacher  is  less  apt  to  be  counter- 
acted by  the  strong  point  of  another,  than  it  is 
to  become  the  basis,  among  the  pupils,  of  an 
odious  and  harmful  comparison  of  teachers. 

"How  far  these  claims  and  objections  are 
real  and  how  far  they  are  only  imaginary  can- 
not, in  the  light  of  the  meagre  data  yet  tabu- 
lated, be  definitely  determined ;  but  that  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  them  all,  no  student 
of  the  subject  will  venture  to  deny. 

"Upon  turning  our  attention,  however,  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  it  at  once  appears 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  depends  in- 
finitely more  upon  a  knowledge  of  her  indi- 
vidual pupils  and  of  the  various  apparatus 
and  -tangible  types  used  by  them,  than  it  does 
upon  any  extended  knowledge  of  a  given  sub- 
ject. In  this  connection  the  advantage  un- 
doubtedly lies  with  the  grade  teacher.  Again, 
the  nomadic  tendency,  more  prevalent  among 
departmental  teachers,  is  especially  unfortu- 
nate in  its  effects  upon  the  education  of  the 
blind ;  for  here,  if  anywhere,  years  of  experi- 
ence in  a  given  field  make  for  efficiency  in 
teaching.  Continuity  of  instruction,  that  bul- 
wark of  departmentalism,  fades  into  a  cobweb 
of  theory  when  one  contemplates  the  ravages 
made  upon  it  by  the  mobility  characteristic  of 
departmental  teachers. 

"If  it  be  true  that  departmental  teachers  are 
inferior   in   general   culture   to  grade   teachers 


the  blind  should  be  taught  by  the  grade  meth- 
od; for  the  mere  absence  of  sight  leaves  the 
child  ignorant  of  countless  things  which  are 
the  common  property  of  his  more  fortunate 
playmate.  A  teacher  interested  in  all  phases 
of  her  pupil's  education  is  much  more  likely 
to  note  these  flaws  than  one  whose  interest 
centers  primarily  in  her  subject.  Versatility 
and  resource  in  her  effort  to  impart  a  given 
truth,  is  a  vital  element  in  the  efficiency  of 
any  teacher,  particularly  a  teacher  of  the 
blind ;  and  these  are  more  commonly  the 
characteristics  of  so-called  schoolmarms.  As 
regards  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rota- 
tion of  classes  or  teachers,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  apart  from  due  provision  for  the 
physical  relief  and  exercise  necessary  under 
any  system  of  instruction,  the  fewer  the 
changes,  especially  where  the  blind  are  con- 
cerned, the  deeper  will  be  the  pupil's  interest 
ami  the  greater  his  concentration.  The  ten- 
dency of  pupils,  so  apparent  under  the  depart- 
mental system,  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
characteristics  of  their  teachers,  is  undoubted- 
ly productive  of  much  virtual  estrangement 
between  pupil  and  teacher;  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly marked  where  the  pupil,  because  of  his 
physical  limitation,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
unduly  suspicious. 

"From  what  has  been  said,  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  viewpoint  of  teaching  ef- 
ficiency, it  appears  that,  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  at  least,  the  grade  system  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  departmental  method.  Before 
leaving  this  phase  of  the  question,  however,  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  present 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  In 
connection  with  other  forms  of  special  edu- 
cation, care  is  taken  that  teachers  are  tech- 
nically trained  before  entering  upon  regular 
work.  If  we  believe,  with  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  of  Harvard,  that  education  should  be 
a  preparation  for  the  greatest  possible  partici- 
pation in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  essentially  a  profession,  that  it 
is  not  yet  adequately  professionalized,  and 
that,  to  this  end,  some  provision  should  be 
made  by  which  teachers  could  be  technically 
trained  for  the  work. 

"Concerning  the  second  requirement  for 
school  organization,  that  of  opportunity  for 
proper    personal    relationship     between     pupil 
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and  teacher,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too 
much  of  a  commendatory  nature,  especially  in 
its  application  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
Blindness,  tending  as  it  does  to  circumscribe 
the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  is  apt 
to  make  its  victim  morbidly  suspicious.  Close 
personal  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  is  the  only  safeguard  against  estrange- 
ments which  grow  out  of  such  suspicions.  A 
teacher  must  know  her  pupil  if  she  is  to  deal 
with  him  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  his 
confidence  and  respect,  without  which  little 
real  teaching  can  be  done.  She  must,  more- 
over, know  him  in  a  comprehensive  sense — 
not  as  an  amateur  mathematician,  historian, 
or  orator ;  but  as  a  boy  whose  mind,  to  be 
sure,  must  be  stored  with  useful  facts,  yet 
whose  activities — mental,  moral  and  physical 
— must  lie  carefully  guided  and  directed.  In 
this  respect,  the  grade  system  affords  its 
teachers  greater  opportunity,  and  it  is  idle  to 
contend  that  years  of  teaching  a  growing, 
changing  child  in  a  single  study  can  ever  give 
the  teacher  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  pupil.  The  temptation  for  a  pupil,  under 
the  departmental  system,  to  play  one  teacher 
against  another,  begets  a  spirit  of  disloyalty 
which  undermines  the  unity  of  school  life. 
This  sort  of  disloyalty  is  apt  to  abound  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  where  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  owing  to  the  various  degrees  of  facil- 
ity with  which  the  pupils  of  a  single  grade 
both  read  and  write,  for  a  teacher  to  deter- 
mine (lie  actual  measure  of  effort  a  pupil  is 
making  in  the  preparation  of  his  daily  tasks. 
It  is  very  common,  therefore,  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  for  an  enthusiastic  departmental 
teacher  to  over-task  her  more  deliberate  pu- 
pils, and  for  the  considerate  teacher  of  a 
special  branch  to  be  misled  as  to  the  actual 
capabilities  of  her  brighter,  though  irresponsi- 
ble, pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who 
conducts  all  the  daily  recitations  assigned  a 
pupil  can  soon  approximate  his  ability  in  each 
study  and  so  determine,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  measure  of  effort  he  is  putting 
forth.  It  i-  then  possible  for  her  to  apportion 
hi^  work  in  a  manner  calculated  to  keep  him 
constantly  abreast  of  his  real  ability.  In  this 
connection,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Hanus,  to  the 
effect  that  natural  shirks  are  numerically  few; 
but  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  made 
habitual    shirks    through   years    of    subjection 


to  inadequate  pedagogic  methods  is  tremend 
ouslj  great.  To  irritate  or  discourage  a  child, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  requiring  of  him  more 
than  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  or  to  teach  him 
habits  of  idleness,  on  the  other,  by  constantly 
underrating  his  ability,  ultimately  results  in  his 
habitual  neglect  of  school  work,  and  the  defect 
is  liable  to  be  in  evidence  throughout  his  sub- 
sequent career. 

"Much  of  the  tendency  toward  vandalism 
on  the  part  of  the  blind  children,  so  much 
complained  of  by  the  superintendents  of  our 
schools,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher 
or  teachers  to  keep  the  particular  offender 
abreast  of  his  ability  in  each  and  every  study. 

"The  third  requirement,  that  of  providing 
an  adequate  curriculum,  brings  us  face  to  face 
witli  what  is  probably  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Assuming  education,  as  above  defined, 
to  be  preparation  for  the  greatest  possible  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  we  are  forced,  upon  very  little  reflection, 
to  admit  that  music,  manual  training,  and 
physical  culture,  bearing  so  directly  as  they  do 
upon  the  future  success  of  our  blind  children, 
must  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  itself, 
and  must  not  be  left  to  the  haphazard  of  over- 
time opportunity.  How  to  apportion  the  cur- 
riculum so  as  to  develop  each  blind  pupil  as 
fully  as  possible  along  the  line  of  his  particu- 
lar ability,  and  yet  to  provide  him  with  that 
general  culture  so  essential  to  success  in  any 
vocation  is,  in  itself,  not  a  problem  for  con- 
sideration here ;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
upon  the  relative  importance  of  the  special 
branches  just  mentioned,  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  causes  the  grade  teacher  to  dwindle 
into  alarming  insignificance  and  brings  the  de- 
partmentalist  into  bold  relief.  Without  doubt, 
any  attempt  to  teach  music,  manual  training 
or  physical  culture  under  the  grade  method, 
must  result  in  a  comparatively  meager  return 
for  the  time  and  energy  so  expended.  It  may 
be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  special 
schools  for  the  blind  are  not,  as  has  been  said, 
'cruel'  or  even  'illogical'  developments  in  the 
world  of  education.  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, benign,  logical  and  practical;  because 
the  curriculum  adequate  to  a  proper  prepara- 
tion of  our  blind  children  for  participation  in 
the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  is  largely 
departmental   in   character   and   cannot,   there- 
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fore,  be  wisely  left  to  schools  where  no  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  studies  relatively  more 
important  to  the  blind,  or  where  such  branches 
form  no  part  whatever  of  the  daily  recitation. 
To  be  of  practical  value,  then,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  music,  manual  training  and 
physical  culture  have  been  made  special  de- 
partments in  the  majority  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  manned  by  teachers  technically 
trained  for  their  work.  This  is  altogether  as 
it  should  be ;  but  the  recognized  tendency  of 
the  departmental  teacher  to  magnify  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  her  particular  study,  and 
her  consequent  weakness  for  crowding  too 
much  into  the  daily  recitation,  work  greater 
detriment  in  the  education  of  the  blind  than 
elsewhere ;  for  here  the  necessary  additional 
subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  together 
with  the  extra  emphasis  which  must  be  laid 
upon  certain  studies,  tends  already  to  reduce 
the  time  and  attention  allotted  the  regular 
school  branches.  It  is,  therefore,  infinitely 
easier  to  create  shirks  in  the '  instruction  of 
the  blind  than  it  is  in  the  education  of  the 
seeing ;  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  this  evil  by  advancing  each  pupil  as 
rapidly  in  each  study  as  his  attainments  will 
permit. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  requirement, 
namely,  a  system  of  promotion  which  will 
stimulate  initiative,  adapt  itself  to  genius,  and 
do  justice  to  the  backward  pupil. 

"It  is  fast  becoming  recognized  among  edu- 
cators of  the  seeing,  that  advancement,  sub- 
ject by  subject,  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
single  studies,  is  the  soundest  system  of  pro- 
motion. Advancement,  grade  by  grade,  on  the 
basis  of  average  excellence  in  all  studies, 
works  reasonably  well  for  the  majority  who, 
haply,  are  possessed  of  average  ability  along 
most  line's ;  but  such  method  is  manifestly 
fatal  to  initiative,  discouraging  to  genius  and 
unjust  to  the  pupil  who  is  backward  in  one 
or  more  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly 
productive  of  truants  and  shirks,  especially  in 
schools  of  the  blind,  where  grading  is  an  un- 
usually difficult  problem.  Children  deprived  of 
sight  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  upward,  enter  our 
schools  with  various  and  varying  degrees  of 
educational  advancement.  Some  are  normally 
advanced  at  the  age  of  six,  others  know  prac- 
tically nothing  at  sixteen ;  some  can  extract  a 
cube  root  but  cannot  spell  'cat' ;  while  others 
are   versed   in   history,  yet   cannot   count   to   a 


hundred.  These  are,  of  course,  exaggerations ; 
but  their  meaning  is  clear  and  the  truth  in- 
evitable. It  is  extremely  unjust  to  grade  such  - 
children  according  to  some  real  or  imaginary 
average  attainment.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  grade  the  blind  child  abreast  of 
his  full  capabilities  in  each  and  every  sub- 
ject of  the  curriculum.  He  should  be  given, 
moreover,  not  only  special  assistance  along 
the  lines  in  which  he  is  backward,  but  also 
ample  opportunity  for  advancement  in  any 
study  for  which  he  may  possess  particular 
aptitude.  In  this  manner,  time  may  be  gained 
toward  the  close  of  a  pupil's  school  career  for 
him  to  specialize  to  a  much  greater  degree 
along  some  practical  line  than  is  possible 
under  a  lock-step  system  which  promotes  on 
the  fictitious  basis  of  an  average  excellence: 

"Advocates  of  the  departmental  method  are 
usually  strong  advocates  of  promotion  by  sub- 
ject; but,  as  yet,  no  plan  has  been  evolved  by 
which  the  two  principles  can  be  practically 
harmonized.  The  rotation  of  class  or  teacher, 
inevitable  to  the  departmental  system,  renders 
it  impossible,  especially  in  small  schools,  for 
a  given  study  to  be  taught  simultaneously  in 
two  or  more  grades.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  departmental  system,  if  applied  prac- 
tically to  any  school  as  a  whole,  would  de- 
feat its  own  avowed  ends  by  crushing  initia- 
tive, extinguishing  genius,  and  creating  shirks 
by  the  dozen.  The  grade  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, offers  no  obstacle  to  easy  promotion  on 
the  basis  of  subject  only,  groups  of  subjects, 
or  grade. 

"In  conclusion,  we  present  the  following 
summary : 

"l.  As  the  most  ardent  departmentalists  do 
not  recommend  the  extension  of  their  system 
below  the  seventh  grammar  grade,  this  meth- 
od, if  applied  to  the  average  school  for  the 
blind,  would  affect  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  pupils.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils 
affected  would  be  those  of  the  restless, 
adolescent  age,  who  need  to  have  thrown 
about  them  every  possible  safeguard.  The 
strongest  safeguard  in  this  connection  found 
in  any  school  organization,  is  that  close  rela- 
tionship between  pupil  and  teacher  possible 
only  under  the  grade  system  of  instruction. 

"2.  As  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  apparatus  and  tangible 
types     used,     together    with     general    culture, 
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versatility  and  resourcefulness,  are  especially 
valuable  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  preference  must  be  given 
to  the  grade  system  of  instruction. 

"3.  As  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the 
blind  is  of  necessity  somewhat  congested,  the 
tendency  of  the  departmental  teacher  to  over- 
task her  pupil  should  be  particularly  guarded 
against,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  her  to  know  each 
pupil's  actual  facility  in  the  preparation  of  his 
daily  recitations. 

"4.  As  youthful  blind  shirks  are  apt  to  be- 
come adult  blind  beggars,  any  method  of  in- 
struction which  tends  to  create  or  foster  this 
trait  of  character  should  be  employed  with  the 
utmost   care   and  watchfulness. 

"5.  As  it  is  most  desirable  to  conserve 
every  spark  of  initiative  and  genius  discov- 
ered in  a  blind  pupil,  the  grade  system, 
through  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  pro- 
motion in  single  studies,  takes  precedence 
over  the  departmental  method. 

"6.  As  a  real  and  practical  offset  to  all  ad- 
vantages attaching  to  the  grade  system  of  in- 


struction, stands  the  stubborn  fact  that  a  cur- 
riculum adequate  for  the  education  of  blind 
youth  must  be  largely  departmental  in  sub- 
ject matter.  Music,  manual  training,  and 
physical  culture,  as  elements  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  cannot  be  safely  instrusted  to 
any  but   departmental  teachers. 

"7.  Finally,  it  appears  that  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  given  an  education  which  will  insure 
them  the  greatest  possible  participation  in  the 
activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  will  be 
best  accomplished  through  a  combination  of 
the  grade  and  departmental  methods  of  in- 
struction. Subjects  requiring  technical  train- 
ing should  be  taught  by  departmental 
teachers ;  but  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
special  though  it  may  be  in  some  phases  of  its 
application  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  is 
safer  in  the  hands  of  grade  teachers.  Such  a 
combination  of  methods  is  no  vain  dream  of 
the  writer;  for  our  leading  American  schools 
for  the  blind,  during  the  past  forty  years, 
have  found  one  or  another  modification  of 
this  plan  wonderfully  productive  of  good  re- 
sults." 


THE   COORDINATION   OF   STUDIES   UNDER  A   SINGLE 
TEACHER  VERSUS  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  PLAN. 

BY    J.     M.    DUNN, 
Principal    Texas   School   for   the   Blind. 


"In  discussing  the  admirable  paper  to  which 
we  have  just  listened,  I  shall  find  much  to 
commend  and  much  with  which  I  heartily 
agree.  As  stated,  the  education  of  the  blind 
does  not  differ  essentially  in  purpose  from 
that  of  the  seeing.  I  shall  say  further  that  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education  of  the 
blind  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  prin- 
ciples and  methods  for  the  seeing.  The  essen- 
tials to  be  provided  are  certainly  the  same.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  the  writer,  how- 
ever, that  the  curriculum  should  be  simpler, 
richer,  or  more  comprehensive.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  principles  in  dispute  between  advo- 
cates of  the  grade  and  departmental  systems 
are  more  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  these  essentials  in  the 
education  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

"The  claims  of  the  opposing  systems  rela- 
tive to  these  essential  requirements  are  fully 
and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  paper.  I  think  that 
the  claim  of  the  advocates  for  the  depart- 
mental plan,  that  the  ability  to  impart  a   sub- 


ject is  commensurate  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  knowledge  of  that  subject 
which  the  teacher  possesses,  is  well  found- 
ed, and  that  the  charge  of  those  that 
contend  for  the  grade  plan,  that  the  depart- 
mental teacher  is  wanting  in  general  culture, 
deficient  in  discipline  and  lacking  in  personal 
interest,  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  my  school 
days  it  was  not  considered  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  make  special  daily  preparation  for 
the  class  work,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  each  year  in  some  profes- 
sional school  in  the  study  of  newer  and  better 
methods.  But  to-day,  the  teacher  who  fails 
to  make  this  fresh  preparation,  and  who  fails 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  improved  plans  and 
methods,  would  soon  find  herself  looking  for 
a  new  position  or  relegated  to  private  life. 
With  a  single  subject  this  preparation  is  pos- 
sible ;  with  half  a  dozen  subjects  it  can  be 
made  only  at  the  expense  of  an  excessive 
.consumption  of  nervous  energy,  and  often  at 
the  expense  of  health. 
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"It  is  doubtless  true  that  now  and  then  cer- 
tain teachers  in  the  department  schools  suffer 
when  weighed  in  the  scales  of  a  pupil's  judg- 
ment, and  the  teachers  of  one  department  may 
be  moje  popular,  better  beloved  than  one  of 
some  other  department,  but  this  is  also  true 
of  grade  teachers.  The  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  upon  and  over  the  individual 
pupil  is  independent  of  the  plan  of  recitation. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  teacher,  whether 
grade  or  departmental,  that  is  'free  from  the 
allurements  of  pending  promotion,'  is  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  promotion  and  has 
ceased  to  seek  preferment  in  any  way.  I  will 
not  combat  the  idea  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher  depends  more  upon  a  knowledge  of 
her  individual  pupils,  and  of  the  various  ap- 
paratus and  tangible  type  used  by  them,  than 
it  does  upon  any  extended  knowledge  of  a 
given  subject,  but  with  this  extended  knowl- 
edge combined  with  that  before  mentioned 
surely  the  efficiency  would  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  view  that  years  of 
experience  in  a  given  field  make  for  efficiency 
of  teaching,  and  that  the  services  of  a  depart- 
mental teacher  are  more  likely  to  be  sought 
for  elsewhere,  is  some  proof  of  greater  ef- 
fiency. 

"I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  depart- 
mental teachers  should  be  inferior  in  general 
culture  to  grade  teachers,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  Depth  of  learn- 
ing and  breadth  of  culture  are  not  the  result 
of  either  plan.  I  grant  that  the  teacher  in- 
terested in  all  phases  of  her  pupil's  education, 
is  much  more  likely  to  note  the  flaws  conse- 
quent upon  ignorance  of  the  countless  things 
which  are  the  common  property  of  seeing 
pupils,  than  those  whose  interests  center  pri- 
marily in  her  subject,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  who  mani- 
fested more  interest  in  the  subject  than  in  the 
pupil.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  single  teacher  to  possess  more 
versatility  and  resource  in  effort  to  impart 
a  given  truth,  than  is  combined  in  four  or 
five  teachers  of  as  many  different  subjects. 

"I  want  to  commend,  in  passing,  the 
thought  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
by  which  teachers  should  be  technically  trained 
for  work  among  the  blind,  and  this  is  im- 
portant regardless  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
school. 


"That  there  is  danger  of  an  enthusiastic  de- 
partmental teacher  attaching  an  undue  im- 
portance to  her  particular  branch  and  of  over- 
tasking her  pupils  accordingly,  is  true  in 
schools  for  the  seeing  as  well  as  those 
for  the  blind,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  some 
one  in  authority  to  guard  the  pupil  from 
this  danger,  but  more  pupils  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  And  if  this  lack  is  found 
in  the  graded  teacher,  and  is  the  result  or  ac- 
companiment of  the  grade  plan,  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  or  the  children  let's  adopt  the  de- 
partmental plan. 

"As  to  the  third  requirement,  that  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  curriculum  and  so  appor- 
tioning it  as  to  give  particular  ability  and 
general  culture,  I  most  thoroughly  endorse  all 
that  the  paper  claims,  and  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion reached  as  to  the  departmental  method 
of  music,  manual  training  and  physical  cul- 
ture. I  must  dissent,  however,  from  the  view 
that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  create  shirks  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  than  it  is  in  the 
education  of  the  seeing,  for  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  make  either  kind.  In  fact  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  create  shirks. 
They'll  just  grow  up. 

"As  to  promotion,  I  agree  that  advancement 
on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  single  studies  is 
preferable  to  advancement  grade  by  grade,  and 
here  the  departmental  plan  is  infinitely  the  bet- 
ter. I  feel  like  exhorting  a  little  on  the  danger 
of  injustice  to  the  backward  pupil.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  test  of  a  teacher's  ability  is  shown 
in  her  success  with  the  dull  or  backward  pupil. 
Anyone  can  teach  the  healthy,  ambitious,  nor- 
mal boy  or  girl,  but  it  takes  a  teacher  to 
arouse  the  ambition  and  develop  the  latent 
ability  of  the  dull  child.  And  all  of  us  have 
doubtless  felt  our  limitations,  our  insufficiency, 
in   dealing  with   particular  cases. 

"Just  a  few  words  as  to  our  experience  in  the 
Texas  school.  The  grade  plan  was  the  only 
one  tried  until  three  years  ago.  The  writer's 
experience  with  the  departmental  plan  is  not 
sufficient,  perhaps,  for  any  ex  cathedra  opin- 
ion, but  in  the  high  school  it  has  been  suf- 
ficently  long  to  lead  him  to  give  unqualified 
approval  to  the  departmental  plan.  After 
being  informed  that  I  would  be  expected  to 
lead  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  who 
had  tried  both  plans.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
in   favor   of   the   departmental   plan,   although 
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there  were  some  who  claimed  that  they  had  to 
work  harder  than  when  the  grade  plan  was 
in  vogue.  We  have  the  four  departments  in 
the  high  school,  viz.,  mathematics,  English, 
history  and  science.  The  teachers  of  these  sev- 
eral departments  have  had  special  training 
and  made  special  preparation  for  the  branches 
taught,  but  it  is  demanded  of  our  teachers  in  all 
departments  and  grades,  that  they  be  able  to 
obtain  and  actually  have  a  first-class  state  cer- 
tificate or  better,  covering  eighteen  subjects. 
With  but  few  exceptions  they  have  better." 

Discussion   by  Messrs.  McAloney  and  Wilson. 

Adjournment  until  nine  o'clock  Thursday 
morning. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

The  President. — The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  The  first  order  of  business  this  morn- 
ing is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
While  awaiting  that  report  we  can  attend  to  a 
little  routine  business  at  the  present  time  that 
will  greatly  facilitate  our  work.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnson  has  a  motion  to  offer  with  reference  to 
the  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Associa- 
tion, we  will  take  it  up  now.  Without  objec- 
tions, hearing  none,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  will 
now   make  your  motion. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Chairman,  at  Indian- 
apolis, when  the  Association  got  down  to  im- 
portant business,  that  of  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  a  president  was  duly 
elected,  for  whom  we  all  had  a  loving  and 
profound  respect,  after  which  a  vice  president 
was  elected  in  the  person  of  our  honored  host, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Lucas,  who  brought  to  us  not  only 
an  invitation  from  his  institution  for  us  to 
meet  here  this  year,  but  also  an  invitation 
from  the  chief  executive  of  this  state.  Then 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  who  .at  that 
meeting  was  elected  to  the  office  of  president, 
and  who  has  filled  the  office  so  ably,  at  that 
meeting,  upon  his  motion,  his  old  and  valued 
friend,  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  Cedar  Springs, 
S.  C,  was  put  in  nomination  for  second  vice 
president.  No  further  nomination  for  the 
office  of  second  vice  president  was  made,  and 
the  secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
N.  F.  Walker. 

We  observe  that  the  name  of  W.  L.  Walker 
has  crept,  not  only  into  the  minutes  of  this 
day's  proceedings,  but  into  the  published  re- 


port, and  has  through  that  cham.el  gotten  into 
Mr.  Burritt's  program  of  this  meeting  as 
second  vice  president. 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  such  notice  be  made 
of  this  matter,  and  such  action  taken  as  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
yourselves  may  seem  best,  to  recognize  the 
fact,  and  give  that  pleasing  gratification  to  Mr. 
N.  F.  Walker,  one  of  the  venerable  men  of 
this  profession,  that  an  error  has  been  made, 
write  him  to  that  effect,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  this  matter  will  ever  reach  him,  because 
if  it  is  merely  corrected  in  the  minutes,  with- 
out notice,  it  would  not  even  afford  him  the 
gratification  of  knowing  he  was  vice  president, 
as  he  has  been  for  two  years  without  being 
conscious  of  it. 

Mr.  Ray,  of  North  Carolina. — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  second  Mr.  Johnson's  motion,  that  this 
correction  be  made,  and  that  the  correction 
be  also  noted  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this 
meeting. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President. — We  will  now  have  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Burritt. — I  would  like  to  ask  that  the 
report  be  deferred  until  more  members  are 
present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  report  was  then  deferred  until  a  later 
hour. 

The  President. — I  wish  to  make  a  request 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  asked  me  to 
urge  upon  every  member  present  who  knows 
of  the  death  of  a  person  identified  with  this 
work  since  our  last  meeting,  to  make  a  note 
of  it  and  prepare  for  the  use  of  that  commit- 
tee such  remarks  as  are  fitting.  If  the  dele- 
gations from  each  state  will  kindly  make  their 
notes  and  deposit  them  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
chairman,  it  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Indianapolis. — The  commit- 
tee would  be  glad  to  have  any  member  of  the 
Association  knowing  of  the  death  of  such 
a  person,  to  send  notice  in  to  us,  together  with 
an  abstract  of  his  life.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  southern  institutions  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  eastern  with  Air.  Allen,  and  the 
western  with  myself. 

Me.  Burritt. — Some  of  us  know  no  east,  no 
west,  no  north,  or  no  south!    (Applause.) 

The  President. — We  will  now  proceed  with 
the  printed  program. 
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THE  NATURE  AXD  THE  VALUE  OF  CONTRIBUTORY  EFFORT  FROM 
PUPILS    AT    FREE    RESIDENTIAL    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE  BLIND: 
HOW  IT  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED  OUT  AT  SOUTH   BOSTON,  AND 
WHY   IT   WILL   BE  CARRIED    OUT    AT    WATERTOWN. 

BY    EDWARD    E.    ALLEN, 
Director,   Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School   for  the   Blind. 


"At  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  when  I 
took  charge  of  it  in  1890,  the  activities  of  the 
boys  were  confined  to  the  school  routine,  but 
those  of  the  girls  included  making  their  beds 
and  doing  the  dishes.  Time,  the  inexorable 
driver  of  Americans,  required  that  the  ser- 
vants should  help  with  this  work.  When  the 
matron  could  not  be  present  this  half 
hour  was  a  time  for  gossip  and,  sometimes, 
interchange  of  letters  and  messages  from  the 
boys'  school.  The  teachers  looked  askance  at 
the  results  of  this  dish-washing;  the  girls 
themselves  hated  it ;  so  finally,  believing  the 
thing  as  carried  out  to  be  of  greater  harm 
than  good,  I  put  an  end  to  it.  When  some 
years  later  I  planned  the  new  buildings  at 
Overbrook,  providing  a  common  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms,  it  seemed  best  to  shape  things 
without  reference  to  help  from  the  pupils  other 
than  the  usual  sheet  and  towel  hemming  and 
the  bed-making  for  all.  I  was  then  living  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development.  I  'knew  it  all,' 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  the  boys  and 
girls  :  'You  are  getting  much — very  much — 
here  at  school ;  see  that  you  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities so  lavishly  provided;  study  hard,  cul- 
tivate a  good  spirit  and  be  a  credit  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  more  than  this  we  do  not  ask  or 
expect  of  you.'  Now,  after  repeating  this 
thing  for  a  number  of  years,  I  came  to  state 
it  less  and  less  heartily.  I  could  not  but  see 
that,  earnestly  as  those  pupils  strove,  they 
were  but  human  and  responded  all  too  well  to 
their  environment,  which  was  beautiful  but 
academic,  inspiring  but  still  institutional.  The 
life  there  flowed  on  too  easily  and  did  not 
furnish  enough  chances  for  either  pupil  or 
teacher  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the  run- 
ning of  things  ;  I  mean  that  part,  the  mere  doing 
of  which  makes  the  doer  feel  himself  useful 
and  necessary.  This  thought  troubled  me  more 
and  more ;  for  I  realized  that  the  way  we  had 
builded  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  changes. 
Principal  Burritt,  who  has  inherited  the  build- 
ings, must  wish  that  they  afforded  more  nat- 


ural opportunity  for  household  help  from  the 
pupils ;  for  he  has  now  imposed  upon  me,  the 
one  responsible  for  their  character,  the  duty 
of  thus  confessing  my  shortcomings  as  an  in- 
stitution architect ! 

"Since  going  to  Boston,  I  have  given  two 
years,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  study  of  the 
cottage  system  as  applied  to  institutions  in 
general  and,  in  particular,  to  that  most  prac- 
tical and  splendid  family  cottage  plan  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  1869.  As  this  is 
essentially  the  plan  on  which  the  new  Perkins 
Institution  is  to  be  based,  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe it. 

A  Perkins  Institution  cottage  is  a  dwelling 
house  by  itself,  built  for  a  family  of  twenty- 
two  people — sixteen  girls,  one  housemother, 
three  or  four  women  teachers  and  a  cook.  The 
girls  vary  in  age  from  14  to  22  years.  They 
sleep  in  small  rooms,  two  in  a  room,  and  both 
they,  the  teachers  and  the  housemother  share 
in  doing  all  the  light  housework  of  the  family. 
The  girls'  department  lives  in  five  such  cot- 
tages, each  fronting  directly  upon  a  street. 
There  are  then  five  front  doors,  five  door 
bells,  five  parlors,  five  housemothers,  five 
cooks,  five  kitchens  and  five  dining-rooms.  Ah, 
but  does  this  pay?  you  ask.  If  you  mean  the 
small  families,  are  they  not  small  only  when 
compared  witli  institutions?  but  when  com- 
pared with  the  usual  family  are  they  not 
large?  If  you  mean  costly  to  maintain,  I  reply, 
'We  have  not  found  it  so.'  Our  boys'  depart- 
ment necessarily  still  runs  on  the  congregate 
plan ;  and  neither  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  ever 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  so,  nor  I  have  been 
able  justly  to  bring  down  the  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  the  boys  to  that  of  the  girls.  Doubtless 
this  greater  cost  of  the  boys  is  partly  due  to 
the  greater  appetites  of  boys,  partly  to  the 
wasic  of  cooked  food,  inevitable  with  the 
large  institution  kitchen  and  avoidable  in 
the  small  family;  but  it  is  more  surely  as- 
cribable  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  two  de- 
partments   are    about    equal     in     numbers,     the 
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boys'  department  requires  eighteen  servants, 
whereas  the  girls'  needs  but  six,  the  sixth 
keeping  the  schoolhouses  clean.  However, 
even  were  the  cost  of  the  two  plans  the  same 
or  greater  in  the  cottage  system  than  in  the 
congregate,  I  should  recommend  and  urge  it 
in  any  institution  for  young  people,  always 
provided  the  character  of  the  housemothers 
and  teachers  is  what  it  should  be;  for  this  is 
fundamental,  and  the  difficulty  of  rinding  and 
keeping  such  a  personnel  is  the  only  really 
serious  factor  in  the  problem. 

"My  immediate  object,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  show  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  institutional  housing  as  it  is 
to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  small  cot- 
tage families  to  contributory  work  by  pupils 
as  it  is  done  at  Perkins. 

"1  have  said  that  in  our  cottages  every 
member  of  the  household  contributes  her  part 
to  the  care  and  running  of  the  family.  To 
begin  with,  the  housemother  and  teachers  take 
full  care  of  their  own  rooms.  Thus  the  ex- 
ample is  set  the  pupils  that  such  work  is  both 
respectable  and  dignified  for  all.  The  girls 
also  care  for  their  rooms.  If  one  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  room  sweeps  and  dusts  it,  the 
other  perhaps  cleans  up  the  bath  room  or  the 
hallway  or  helps  with  the  dishes.  The  less 
bright  girl  might  have  the  simple  duty  of 
ringing  the  dinner  bell  on  time ;  for  her  this 
is  developmental  because  it  is  a  responsibility 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  family.  Another  duty 
of  the  dull  girl  or  of  a  younger  girl  is  sweep- 
ing down  the  stairs ;  she  can  do  it  well  and  so 
it  is  an  encouragement  for  her. 

"Washing  and  drying  the  dishes  takes  a 
group  of  three  girls  about  twenty  minutes. 
This  duty,  with  setting  the  table,  cleaning  the 
silver,  taking  care  of  the  pantries,  etc.,  is  kept 
by  the  same  group  for  about  three  months. 
Setting  the  table  involves  filling  the  glasses 
with  water  or  with  milk  and  usually  the 
placing  on  the  table  of  the  dishes  of  food, 
though  in  cases  of  hot  soup,  etc.,  the  cook 
may  come  in  to  do  this.  Of  course,  house- 
mother, teachers  and  girls  sit  together  at 
table  and  eat  the  same  food — the  housemother 
serving  the  main  dish,  the  teachers  the  veg- 
etables. The  tables  being  small  most  of  the 
passing  of  plates  is  across  table,  but  one  of 
the  partly  seeing  girls  acts  her  part  as 
waitress,  and  I  have  even  seen  a  totally  blind 
one  perform  this  duty  exceedingly  well.  These 


girls  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  different  ages; 
they  do  not  pass  from  one  cottage  to  another, 
but  keep  to  the  same  one  until  graduation,  and 
always  when  they  return  for  a  visit  they  go  to 
their  old  home — May  House  or  Fisher  Cot- 
tage, etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  every 
family  contains  those  who  have  learned  to  do 
each  kind  of  housework,  and  these  help  the 
housemother  teach  the  newcomers.  Were  all 
the  little  ones  together,  as  they  are  at  our 
Jamaica  Plain  department,  neither  one  house- 
mother nor  one  servant  would  suffice  for  a 
family. 

"The  following  quotations  from  our  officers 
answer  certain  natural  questions : 

"A  housemother  writes :  'I  consider  the 
girls  as  willing  workers  as  any  normal  girls. 
No  girl  washes  dishes  because  she  loves  to, 
but  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  she 
accepts  it  as  one  of  the  duties  and  goes  about 
it  in  a  cheerful  and  happy  manner,  as  we  see 
in  the  home  where  the  daughters  wash  the 
dishes  and  the  mother  does  the  more  impor- 
tant work  that  they  cannot  do.  I  consider  the 
amount  of  breakage  small  under  any  condi- 
tions, and  when  we  consider  that  the  workers 
are  blind  or  nearly  so,  the  wonder  to  me  is 
that  there  are  so  few  dishes  broken.  We  do 
not  let  the  girls  know  this,  but  insist  on  a 
standard  of  carefulness  and  tidiness  that 
shows  in  the  child  very  quickly.  *  *  *  I 
have  five  girls  that  go  home  every  Saturday. 
They  are  among  the  oldest,  but  those  that  are 
left  never  ask  me  who  is  to  do  their  work,  but 
with  the  same  interest  as  they  would  have  in 
their  own  homes  they  plan  and  do  the  work 
of  those  absent  girls.  *  *  *  Sometimes  I 
have  to  send  a  girl  back  to  do  her  work  over; 
I  never  knew  one  to  resist,  and  the  second 
time  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  This 
cottage  system  is  particularly  helpful  to  ma- 
tron as  well  as  pupil — teaching  one  the  value 
of  patience  and  the  other  the  virtue  of  help- 
fulness in  the  home  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  need  never  feel  that  she  is  useless  and 
burdensome,  but  as  helpful  as  any  member  of 
the  family.' 

"Another  housemother  writes :  'Among  the 
many  advantages  proved  by  the  cooperative 
plan  as  carried  on  in  this  department  are  re- 
sponsibility for  the  comfort  of  others,  useful- 
ness, unselfishness,  thoughtfulness,  develop- 
ment of  the  hands  and  of  calculation,  also, 
overcoming  the  evil  of  too  much  idleness,  cul- 
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tivation  of  tact,  such  as  getting  on  with  vari- 
ous dispositions,  the  training  of  powers  and 
purpose  of  action,  as  well  as  inculcating  the 
economic  principle.' 

"Miss  Gazella  Bennett,  who  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  girls'  school  for  many  years,  writes : 
This  family  system  of  Dr.  Howe's  was  a 
broad  foundation,  and  time  has  shown  that 
this  "home  service"  can  and  does  develop  no- 
ble women.'  The  housework  that  the  girls  do 
'saves  hired  help,  to  be  sure,  but  this  is  of 
small  consequence  when  compared  with  the 
opportunities  for  general  usefulness  and  wo- 
manly character  which  these  services,  re- 
quired in  the  spirit  of  a  home  trust,  give  to 
our  girls.  A  fundamental  quality  of  character 
needing  every  attention  is  responsibility,  and 
any  simple  but  needed  service,  rendered  reg- 
ularly, contributes  essentially    to    its    growth. 

*  *  *  The  joy  of  finding  one's  self  an  es- 
sential factor  in  the  family  has  changed  many 
a  girl  from  an  idler  to  a  willing  worker;  from 
listless  despondency  to  active  helpfulness. 
These  forty  years  have  proven  that  the  home 
service  in  comparison  with  other  training  of 
the  school  developed  in  our  girls  *  *  * 
much  of  joy  in  service  and  of  ability  to  serve. 

*  *  *  The  confidence  which  comes  to  blind 
women  from  having  done  simple  domestic 
work  while  girls  at  school,  and  the  right  at- 
titude towards  such  work,  makes  them  desir- 
able members  of  a  busy  household,  while  the 
work  brings  to  them  resources  for  helpfulness 
that  make  for  happiness.' 

"Please  notice  that  this  contributory  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  girls  has  gone  on  success- 
fully and  without  interruption  for  forty  years. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  alumna;  of  our  school, 
held  last  year,  it  was  the  sense  of  all  present 
that  the  daily  housework  they  had  done  at 
school  had  been  an  opportunity  which  they 
would  not  now  have  willingly  foregone ;  the 
only  fault  they  could  find  with  it  was  that  it 
was  not  varied  enough. 

"Now  in  preparation  for  the  reorganization 
at  Watertown  of  the  whole  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, which  is  to  be  based  on  the  same  school- 
house  and  family  plan.  I  have  engaged  for 
next  year  a  former  resident  teacher  of  our 
girls'  school,  who  has  just  finished  a  course  in 
domestic  training  at  Simmons  College.  She 
wall  introduce  this  very  fall  the  larger  variety 
of  useful  work  which  the  alumnae  suggested 
In  order  to  get  the  time  for  it  the  other  de- 


partments must  yield  a  little  and  consent  to 
do  more  intensive  work  than  heretofore. 
Household  training  will  become  a  regular 
course,  and  every  girl  will  take  it,  as  she 
takes  manual  training,  and  be  ranked  in  it  as 
in  other  studies. 

"Following  is  a  tentative  outline  of  the 
course,  and  please  note  that  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  several  cottages  and  not  in  some 
special  classroom;  also  that  the  instruction  is  to 
be  given  to  individuals  and  not  to  classes,  more 
or  less  as  piano  instruction  is  given ;  that  the 
course  is  graded  and  that  it  is  not  supplanting 
the  present  housework  plan,  but  supplement- 
ing it. 

"Grade  I — Making  beds,  caring  for  the  floor, 
dusting  furniture  and  woodwork,  washing 
windows  and  generally  caring  for  the  wood- 
work. As  soon  as  each  thing  is  learned  suf- 
ficiently well,  it  will  be  put  into  practice  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  house  as  an  incentive  for 
higher  standards  of  work. 

"Grade  2 — Dishwashing,  including  care  of 
dish  towels  and  sinks. 

"Grade  3 — Bathroom  work,  namely,  care  of 
tubs,  bowls,  closet  and  metals. 

"Grade  4 — Table  work;  setting  table,  wait- 
ing on  table,  clearing  the  table,  removing 
spots   from  linen,  cleaning  silver. 

"Grade  5 — Sweeping  a  carpeted  room  and 
the  general  cleaning  of  the  room,  dusting 
books  and  bric-a-brac,  cleaning  the  piano  keys. 

"Grade  6 — Simple  laundry  work,  as  far  as 
present  facilities  allow. 

"Grade  7 — (This  is  open  only  to  those  girls 
who  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency in  general  housework.)  A  practical 
course  in  cooking,  which  includes  building  a 
fire,  caring  for  a  stove,  planning  of  a  meal, 
ordering  of  supplies,  preparing  the  meal,  serv- 
ing the  meal  on  time  and  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. This  meal  will  be  the  supper  eaten  by 
the  family  on  the  evening  of  the  lesson. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  course  will  be  car- 
ried out  at  Watertown  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  ;  that  is,  in  the  several  cottages  where 
all  the  work  done  counts  most  and  not  in  our 
extra  or  model  cottage,  which  is  intended  sim- 
ply to  afford  a  few  graduated  or  special  pupils 
the  chance  to  do  a  little  practical  housekeeping 
by  themselves  at  school  before  trying  it  in  the 
world. 

"But  what  about  the  boys?  you  may  natur- 
ally   ask.     At   our   residential    schools   for   the 
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deaf  the  boys  perform  their  daily  chores  of 
housework.  At  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston 
harbor  is  a  large  school  where  every  bit  of  the 
work  of  the  place,  indoor  and  outdoor,  is  done 
by  the  boys  under  competent  men  and  women ; 
there  is  no  servant  on  the  island.  The  boys 
acquire  a  sense  of  ownership,  and  public  opin- 
ion makes  for  orderliness. 

"Prof.  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, writes  of  a  visit  to  Kent  School,  Kent, 
Conn.,  where  he  found  'thirty-four  healthy, 
happy  boys,  under  good  control,  but  with 
much  liberty  and  initiative,'  working  out  a  part 
of  their  tuition  fees  through  housework,  and 
says  of  it :  'Far  from  being  irksome  it  is  evi- 
dently popular;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  charity  school.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  marked  and  general  dignity  of 
self-respect.' 

"At  Hastings-on-Hudson  is  the  regenerated 
New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  the  boys  and  the 
girls  now  living  in  complete  cottage  families 
whence  they  go  to  school  as  from  their  own 
homes.  There  are  no  servants  there.  Read  the 
the  book,  'How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live 
and  Learn,'  by  Dr.  Reeder,  the  superintendent, 
and  then  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  school,  as 
several  of  us  did  last  winter.  You  will  come 
away,  as  we  did,  with  an  ideal  to  work  to- 
wards. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  boys? 
Surely  blind  boys  are  as  capable  as  blind  girls, 
and  we  expect  ours  to  show  it  at  Watertown, 
where  they  will  be  divided  into  family  groups 
of  twenty,  just  as  the  girls  will  be,  and  will 
be  expected  to  do  each  his  part.  Is  it  not  true 
that  what  we  put  into  our  work  we  get  out  of 
it,  and  not  more?  It  is  too  often  a  just  criti- 
cism of  our  institutions  that  in  free  time  the 
boys  are  rough  and  loud,  breaking  things  in 
their  investigations  and  their  play  and  mak- 
ing dirt  about  the  yards  for  others  to  clean  up. 
We  should  be  sparing  in  meting  out  punish- 
ments for  such  delinquencies,  unless  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  forestall  them.  There  is 
no  such  preventive  of  these  evils  as  inculcat- 
ing a  real  live  interest  and  part  proprietorship 
in  general  good  order.  Helping  in  the  daily 
chores  of  the  house  or  grounds  cultivates 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  things  and  awakens 
this  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  good 
order  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Stanley  Hall 
declares  that  the  training  which  a  New  Eng- 
land country  boy  received  a  century  ago  was 


probably  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
for  he  grew  up  always  a  sharer  in  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  family's  well- 
being.  It  was  when  the  home  supplied  this 
necessary  corrective  of  daily  work  for  the 
child  that  our  present  academic  curriculum 
was  chiefly  formed.  The  public  schools  are 
still  bookish,  but  they  are  being  fast  leavened 
with  the  yeast  of  primary  knowledge  which 
comes  to.  any  one  only  from  doing  and  mak- 
ing things  with  his  own  hands.  Manual  train- 
ing public  schools  are  here ;  industrial  and  vo- 
cational schools  are  not  far  off. 

"Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  school 
movement  for  the  blind  is  destined  to  push  the 
institutions  hard  unless  the  latter  can  do  more 
than  they  have  to  keep  their  pupils  in  the  nat- 
ural, workaday  world  and  not  out  of  it  dur- 
ing their  impressionable  years.  What  is  edu- 
cation for  efficiency?  Is  it  not  training  for  ad- 
justment to  life?  If  poor  boys  and  girls 
whose  parents  have  to  drudge  for  a  living  are 
sent  off  to  an  institution  where  in  their  daily 
life  they  discovered  little  if  any  relation  be- 
tween comfort  and  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand 
and  personal  effort  and  personal  sacrifice  on 
the  other,  what  wonder  that  many  acquire 
false  notions  of  their  relationship  to  society — ■ 
notions  that  somehow  wreck  their  lives?  We 
can  all  do  more  than  we  do  to  correct  these 
notions,  and  I  see  no  way  to  accomplish  this 
so  effectively  as  by  insisting  upon  some  meas- 
ure of  cooperative  living  while  at  school.  In 
this  paper  I  have  dwelt  upon  housework  as  the 
simplest  means.  But  there  are  others ;  only  in 
our  case  we  must  have  a  care  not  to  allow 
school  work  to  be  too  much  interfered  with, 
for  the  blind  work  more  slowly  than  others, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  assume  in  their  case,  as 
we  are  told  we  can  in  that  of  the  negroes  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  that  those  who  must 
work  all  day  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
night  school  are  quite  as  successful  in  their 
studies  as  those  who  are  able  to  go  to  school 
by  day.  Perhaps,  however,  as  a  writer  on  edu- 
cation  claims:  'The  pedagogy  of  the  future  is 
to  take  its  point  of  direction  rather  from  soci- 
ology than  psychology.'  and  'if  sociology  is  to 
control  our  educational  policy  we  must  try  to 
give  the  child  a  consciousness  of  his  place  in 
the  social  order  that  we  call  the  school.'  We 
must  place  the  manual  and  domestic  arts  on 
an  equal  footing  with  book  studies ;  for  'no 
matter  how  good  the  school  education,  unless 
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the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  public  are 
enlisted  so  that  they  believe  in  the  value  of 
what  is  done,  much  of  the  labor  goes  for 
nothing.'  Finally,  'it  is  desirable  that  children 
should  learn  to  think,  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  they  should  learn  to  work."  Then  let  us 
teach  our  pupils  the  truth  of  these  lines  of 
Charles  Kingsley : 


"  'Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get 
up  that  you  have  something  to  do  that  day 
which  must  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do 
your  best,  will  build  in  you  temperance  and 
'  self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of  will, 
cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundred  things 
which  the   idle  never  know.'  " 


THE    NATURE   AND    VALUE   OF    CONTRIBUTORY    EFFORT    FROM 
PUPILS  AT  FREE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BY    JOHN    F.    BLEDSOE, 
Superintendent,   Maryland   School   for   the   Blind. 


"Not  having  received  the  principal  paper  on 
the  subject  and  my  experience  being  limited, 
I  decided  not  to  write  a  formal  paper,  but 
rather  discuss  in  an  impromptu  manner  Mr. 
Allen's  paper.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  being 
based  largely  on  theory,  must  of  necessity  be 
quite  limited. 

"Although  our  school  was  admirably  situ- 
ated in  Baltimore  and  in  many  respects  the 
buildings  well  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand, 
nevertheless,  almost  ever  since  the  school  was 
built  in  1868,  there  has  been  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  beyond  the  school  to 
have  the  city  open  streets  through  our  prop- 
erty. This  demand,  together  with  the  desire 
to  remove  to  larger  grounds,  where  we  could 
build  on  more  modern  lines,  caused  us  to  dis- 
pose of  our  property,  which  we  did  two  years 
ago  by  selling  to  the  city. 

"The  next  question  was  as  to  just  how  we 
should  build  in  order  to  give  to  the  pupils  the 
best  all  around  education.  At  first  we  held  to 
the  congregate  system  somewhat  modified. 
After  visiting  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  as  well  as  those  for  seeing 
children,  including  orphanages,  especially  the 
schools  at  Dobb's  Ferry  and  Hastings-on  the- 
Hudson  in  New  York,  we  decided  that  the 
cottage  system  was  the  plan  that  would  most 
nearly  meet  the  present  demands.  This  means 
that  we  shall  expect  and  demand  on  the  part 
of  our  pupils  a  larger  participation  in  the 
home  work  of  the  school  without  materially 
interfering  with  their  regular  studies  in  the 
other  departments. 

"If  this  can  be  done  and  we  think  it  can.  we 
are  reasonably  sure  that  our  pupils  will  grad- 
uate from  our  schools  better  equipped  for  life 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.    We  are  build- 


ing on  a  ninety-two  acre  tract  of  land.  We 
shall  have  a  central  school  building,  in  which 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  instruction,  in- 
cluding theoretical  instruction  in  domestic  sci- 
ence while  the  practice  in  this  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  cottage  homes.  We  have  plenty  of 
ground  and  we  hope  to  make  practical  use 
of  it. 

"The  school  building  will  be  erected  in  an 
oblong  shape,  one  end  for  the  literary  depart- 
ment and  the  other  for  the  musical,  while 
the  manual  training  and  administrative  work 
will  be  situated  between. 

"The  cottages  will  be  erected  to  accommo- 
date about  twenty-five  children,  the  girls  at 
one  extremity  and  the  boys  at  the  other,  with 
ample  separate  playgrounds  for  each  group. 

"We  are  planning  to  have  a  larger  group 
of  children  in  a  cottage  than  Dr.  Howe's  plan 
outlines,  but  I  feel  that  even  with  twenty-five 
or  thirty  children  in  a  cottage,  we  can  get  bet- 
ter results  than  we  could  possibly  get  in  an 
institution  where  large  groups  sleep  in  dormi- 
tories, all  come  to  a  common  dining-room  and 
where  all  the  work  is  done  for  the  children, 
instead  of  partially  by  them. 

"Mr.  Allen,  in  speaking  of  cooperative  work, 
did  not  mention  some  things  which  I  shall 
mention  that  I  think  blind  boys  can  do.  If  the 
grounds  are  properly  laid  out  and  planted 
specifically  for  a  school  for  the  blind,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  boys  cannot  participate 
in  keeping  these.  We  are  planning  to  have  in 
connection  with  each  cottage  a  garden  that  will 
be  divided  up  so  that  each  group  of  boys,  per- 
haps two  or  three  to  each  group,  will  have  a 
plot  of  ground  and  can  raise  their  own  veg- 
etables, flowers,  etc.  We  also  expect  to  run 
in  connection  with  our  school   a  dairy,  truck 
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farm  and  a  small  bee,  as  well  as  poultry  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  the  boys,  especially 
those  who  have  partial  sight,  can  participate 
in  all  of  these  lines  of  work. 

"The  most  of  us  who  approach  this  problem 
of  contributory  work  are  compelled  to  base 
our  reasoning  largely  on  theory,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  the  opportunity  of  building  a 
new  plant,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  im- 
portant phase  of  our  pupils'  training. 

"I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  was 
building  a  new  school  for  the  deaf  in  North 
Carolina.  He  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
build  it  as  he  thought  it  should  be  built,  but 
he  just  went  along,  laying  his  plans  broad  and 
deep  and  built  his  walls  as  high  as  he  could, 
until  all  of  this  money  was  gone,  then  went  to 
the  next  legislature  and  told  them  that  he 
needed  more  money  and  he  got  it.  Such  a 
method  requires  faith,  but  he  had  it.  Our  board 
has  said  to  me,  'We  want  you  to  spend  so 
much  on  buildings  and  save  as  much  as  you 
can  for  endowment.'  I  promised  to  do  ray 
best,  but  I  fear  it  will  be -impossible  to  hold 
within  the  limit,  and  if  we  cannot  get  what 
is  required  for  a  modern,  up-to-date  plant,  we 
must  spend  more,  and  I  have  faith  enough  in 
the  wealthy  people  and  the  lawmakers  of  our 
state  to  believe  that  we  shall  get  all  that  is 
requred    to    complete   the   plant. 

"I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  things  of 
a  contributory  nature  that  blind  boys  and  girls 
^huLild  do,  because  of  their  educational  value. 
Our  pupils  do  a  great  deal  now. 

"When  we  sold  our  school  we  had  to  move 
into  congested  quarters.  We  rented  four  large 
residences  on  Charles  street,  using  two  of 
them  for  school  purposes  and  two  for  cot- 
tage. In  this  way  we  have  practiced  the  cot- 
tage system  in  a  limited  way.  Our  experience 
so  far  has  been  gratifying.  There  has  been 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
we  have  not  found  any  increase  in  the  ex- 
penses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  that  expenses  have  been  reduced. 

"When  our  new  plant  is  built,  there  will  be 
a  still  greater  participation  in  the  domestic 
side  of  the  school.  We  do  not  intend  to  bur- 
den the  children  with  more  than  they  ought 
to  do,  though  we  hope  to  give  practical  train- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  main 
objects  of  the  school. 

"In  my  opinion  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
which  a  greater  participation  in  home  life  de- 


velops,    will   be   of    incalculable   benefit   to   the 
pupil>. 

"Just  here  I  want  to  briefly  revert  to  the 
discussion  of  yesterday  on  the  question  of 
sending  the  blind  children  to  the  public  school. 
The  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  develop  any  of  the  home  feeling  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  sentiment.  I  believe  in  a  school  such  as 
was  outlined  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  our  children 
will  get  the  spirit  of  home  life,  love  and  co- 
operation that  was  never  dreamed  of  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  homes  from  which 
they  come.  What  I  say  can  be  well  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  a  home,  which  I  visited  last 
summer  and  found  there  three  blind  children. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  miserable  condi- 
tions surrounding  these  children  you  would 
realize  the  force  of  my  argument.  Their  home 
was  a  hovel,  they  had  no  mother,  the  father 
was  ignorant  and  ill-bred  and  an  older  sister 
was  worse.  These  children  were  brought 
under  the  refining  influences  of  a  Christian 
matron  and  a  corps  of  interested  and  well 
trained  teachers. 

"What  was  the  result? 

"The  children  responded  and  developed 
wonderfully  and  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
real  meaning  of  love  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session  were  loath  to  return  to  the  dirt  and 
squalor  from  which  they  had  come.  They  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  home  and  mother  at  the 
school,  which  they  had  never  known  before. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  attendance  upon  the 
school  breaks  up  the  love  for  home,  but  on 
the  contrary,  has  the  tendency  to  improve  and 
elevate  those  who  remain,  when  these  children, 
after  coming  under  the  elevating  influences  of 
the  school,  return  to  their  homes  and  demon- 
strate what  the  blind  are  able  to  accomplish. 

"In  most  homes  blind  children  are  spoiled 
and  petted,  instead  of  being  required  to  take 
their  turn  at  the  various  tasks  which  are  as- 
signed to  those  not  so  afflicted. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  school  is  the  best  place 
to  give  the  blind  children  the  best  all-around 
development.  We  can  instill  into  them  the 
spirit  of  love  and  cooperation,  the  feeling  that 
they  want  to  live  to  be  helpful  rather  than 
dependent,  and  contributory  work  is  one  of 
the  best  means  to  help  us  to  attain  this  end. 

"If  we  can  organize  our  school  after  the 
cottage  system,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Allen,  it 
will  be   much   easier  to  instill   into  our  pupils 
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those  principles  which  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Each  group  of  children  can  be  led  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  school  home 
and  by  means  of  the  individual  gardens  de- 
velop independence  growing  out  of  ownership 
and  through  this  be  led  to  take  a  personal 
pride  in  the  home  and  its  work. 

"I  saw  the  fruits  of  this  method  at  a  school 
for  orphan  children.  They  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  the  flowers  and  vegetables  they  raised 
and  seemed  to  be  as  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  school  as  if  it  had  been  the  home 


of  their  parents.  I  believe  we  can  cultivate  the 
same  spirit  in  our  schools  and  that  our  boys 
and  girls,  even  though  totally  blind,  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  now  required  of  them. 
"In  studying  the  question,  I  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  graduates  of  various 
schools  and  almost  invariably  the  opinion 
among  the  blind  is,  that  they  should  have  had 
more  practical  training  in  the  line  of  home 
work,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  to  the  pupils 
of  to-day  and  those  that  are  to  follow." 


THE    NATURE    AND    VALUE    OF    CONTRIBUTORY    EFFORT     FROM 
PUPILS  AT  FREE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BY    GEORGE    W.    BRUCE, 
President,   Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  paper  is  not  here.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  what  would  come  be- 
fore this  body.  That  which  costs  us  nothing, 
is  nothing  to  earn,  and  but  little  prized.  My 
thoughts  on  the  subject  have  been  somewhat 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Bledsoe.  We  don't  value 
things  that  come  to  us  without  effort  on  our 
part,  or  without  cost  on  our  part,  and  that 
which  costs  us  much  effort  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  prize.  Of  that  we  make  the  most, 
and  this  principle  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
us  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  the  blind 
children.  They  are  human,  as  are  we,  and 
they  too  will  put  a  value  upon  that  for  which 
they  expend  effort,  or  give  something  as  of 
value  to  secure.  Human  effort  is  the  thing  of 
greatest  value  from  the  financial  point,  possi- 
bly, and  we  have  it  with  labor,  therefore  it  is 
highly  important,  I  believe,  that  we  teach  our 
children  in  these  institutions  to  help  us  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  and  interests  of  the  institu- 
tions. If  they  feel  that  they  are  of  some 
value  and  of  some  concern  in  the  institution, 
they  will  feel  also  that  they  have  a  right  there, 
and  an  interest  there,  and  they  will  also  feel 
a  dignity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them,  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  a  reflex  way  to  the  institu- 
tion  itself. 

"In  our  new  conditions  in  the  'Baby  State' 
(Oklahoma-),  we  have  had  limited  experience 
as  well  as  limited  time.  Only  two  years  has 
elapsed  since  statehood  has  been  established  in 
the   history  of   the   institution.     But  with  this 


thought  in  mind,  we  have  endeavored,  in  our 
temporary  and  circumscribed  conditions  and 
quarters,  to  carry  out  the  thought,  and  to  use 
the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  doing 
what  they  could  about  the  home  and  institu- 
tion, for  there  is  a  home  life  there  as  well  as 
that  in  an  institution.  We  teach  them  that 
they  are  expected  to  do  for  themselves  all  they 
can,  and  not  to  be  dependent  and  helpless,  but 
independent  and  to  go  about  and  do  as  people 
who  have  eyes  to  see.  We  teach  them  to  take 
care  of  their  own  quarters  and  their  own  be- 
longings, including  their  beds  and  bedding,  to 
sweep  their  floors,  the  buildings  and  the 
porches,  and  to  bring  in  wood,  coal  and 
water,  for  we  haven't  any  of  the  mod- 
ern up-to-date  conditions  in  that  insti- 
tution, as  we  are  occupying  temporarily 
residence  properties  where  there  are  no 
water '  connections,  no  heating  plants  other 
than  the  old-fashion  stoves  and  fire  places. 
We  teach  them  to  go  to  the  cistern  some  dis- 
tance away  and  get  the  water,  take  it  to  the 
boys'  dormitory,  and  with  the  supervision  of 
teachers,  of  course,  heat  it  and  use  it  in  cold 
weather  when  heating  is  necessary. 

"The  girls  can  do  on  their  side  much  of  the 
same  work,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  practice  and  get  this  experience  in  that 
institution  as  yet. 

"This  thought  seems  worthy  of  our  consid- 
eration and  is  promising  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  history  of  our  institution,  which,  we 
trust,  will  prove  to  be  as  it  seems  and  more 
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and    more   grown    to    be    appreciated."     ( Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President. — This  subject  is  now  open 
for  discussion.  Fifteen  minutes  may  be  taken 
for  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Montague,  of  West  Virginia. — I  hope 
the  members  of  the  Association  will  pardon  me 
for  referring  to  a  little  personal  matter.  I 
suffer  from  twilight  blindness,  therefore 
"enjoy"  certain  periods  of  total  blindness.  At 
night  I  cannot  see  my  hand  before  my  face. 
I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  frequently  filled 
the  place  of  the  stable  boy.  I  have  milked 
many  a  cow  without  seeing  the  cow  or  the 
bucket,  and  I  have  curried  many  a  horse  with- 
out seeing  the  horse,  and  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  any  other  boy  should  not.  I  can 
churn  as  a  boy  can  churn,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  others  cannot,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  speaking  from  experience,  but 
what  the  blind  boy  can  do  dairy  work  of  that 
sort,  and  enjoy  it.  I  simply  bring  in  this  per- 
sonal feature  to  encourage  Mr.  Bledsoe  in  his 
experimental  proposition.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  Iowa. — I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  a  number  of  boys  in  our  institu- 
tion totally  blind,  and  many  times  they  go 
to  the  barns  and  help  with  the  milking.  They 
can  curry  the  horses  and  do  a  great  many 
things,  in  fact,  nearly  everything  that  the  see- 
ing boys  can  do.  Three  years  ago,  during  the 
summer,  I  employed  a  totally  blind  boy  to 
assist  in  housecleaning,  in  which  he  swept  the 
walls  and  did  all  kinds  of  work  pertaining 
thereto,  and  which  I  merely  mention,  since  Mr. 
Montague  has  spoken. 

Mr.  Latimer,  of  Baltimore. — I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  skimmed  a  pan  of  milk.  I  lived  on 
a  farm  which  was  a  half  a  mile  from  the  barn, 
and  I  happened  to  be  the  "milkmaid."  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  would  drive  my  own  cattle  and  milk 
the  cows,  and  the  milk  that  I  drank  then  (out 
of  the  bucket)  was  sweeter  than  I  ever  drank 
in  any  institution.  I  lived  in  a  house  where 
the  housemother,  the  housekeeper,  the  maids 
and  the  cook  were  all  widows.     (Laughter.) 

A  Voice — Why  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Latimer. — I  didn't  leave,  I'm  still  there. 
I  took  care  of  everything  on  the  farm.  I  could 
dig  potatoes  and  cut  them  in  half,  and  I  could 
"cultivate  weeds  and  dig  the  corn,"  but  the 
most  remarkable  thing  I  ever  did  was  to  ride 
a  blind  mare  through  a  tournament  arch,  not 
three   feet   from  poles  on   either   side   of   the 


track,   without   hitting    either    side.     (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

Mr.  Delfino. — In  connection  with  what  has 
been  said  this  morning,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  former  pupils 
of  our  school  and  half  a  dozen  other  institu- 
tions, the  girls  especially  blamed  their  schools 
for  not  receiving  practical  training  while  at 
the  institution.  One  of  our  young  men  last 
year  said :  "Even  a  boy  can  patch  his  own 
coat,  and  sew  on  his  own  buttons,  and  be- 
sides that,  speaking  of  farming,  we  have  three 
blind  boys  in  Pennsylvania  that  are  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business.  One  of  them  has  charge 
of  milking  several  cows  every  morning,  one 
has  ten,  and  he  makes  his  living  at  that.  Two 
are  in  the  livery  stable  business,  one  of  which 
does  the  currying  of  the  horses  and  hiring  of 
the   teams. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  that  has  been  said 
along  these  lines.  I  believe  these  things  can 
be  done,  and  the  more  we  indulge  in 
being  practical,  the  more  results  we  will  get. 
We  must  teach  these  boys  and  girls  to  use 
their  hands.  It  is  all  right  to  keep  our  heads 
turned  to  the  sky,  but  we  want  to  keep  our  feet 
stuck  in  the  earth,  and  I  am  glad  that  all  of 
our  superintendents  are  taking  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  our  pupils  are  taught  to  be  prac- 
tical, whether  they  sell  papers,  magazines,  or 
peanuts,  just  so  as  they  can  help  them- 
selves and  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and 
pay  their  bills.    That  is  what  is  needed. 

Miss  Garrett,  of  Baltimore. — I  have  seen 
in  a  number  of  instances  a  splendid  effect 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of 
children  trained  to  do  the  gardening  and  farm 
work,  particularly  the  girls.  I  have  seen  girls 
come  from  the  city  institutions  of  the  blind 
who  were  transferred  to  the  country,  and  who 
in  one  short  year  changed  their  aspect  in  many 
ways  and  were  greatly  benefited.  I  think  if 
you  will  all  try  it  you  will  see  that  the  girls 
go  home  better  developed  in  every  way  by  this 
outdoor  work  and  exercise. 

Miss  Embree,  of  Overbrook. — We  have 
tried  gardening  for  the  little  blind  boys  and 
girls.  They  cultivate  the  gardens  themselves, 
and  we  have  seen  very  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  children. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  New  York,  then  spoke  of 
chicken  raising  by  the  blind  students,  and  sug- 
gested late  works  on  chicken  raising,  and 
urged    the    superintendents    to    encourage    this 
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very  pleasant  and  profitable  work  on  the  part 
of  the  students. 

Mr.  Bruce  of  Oklahoma. — The  experiences 
brought  out  at  this  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
industrial  features  of  our  schools  are  very  en- 
couraging. The  people  in  Oklahoma  with 
whom  1  have  been  talking  about  the  work  of 
our  school  for  the  blind  children,  possibly 
think  I  am  crazy  because  I  have  asked  that 
they  secure  not  less  than  60  or  100  acres 
of  land  for  that  institution,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  get  it,  as  the  land  is  cheaper 
than  it  will  be  in  a  few  years,  or  at  any  other 
time.  I  have  told  them  that  we  want  in  that 
institution  not  only  ample  grounds  for  the  cot- 
tage system  of  buildings,  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  space  between  these  build- 
ings, and  to  build  in  a  way  that  we  know  will 
be  healthful  and  pleasant,  but  we  want  in  ad- 
dition a  sufficient  amount  of  ground  for  dairy- 
ing, for  poultry  raising,  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, for  we  have  boys  in  the  institution 
and  some  girls,  who  could  learn  some  features 
of  the  industry,  and  do  so  most  profitably. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  these  chil- 
dren and  prepare  them  for  the  battles  of  life 
that  will  be  more  beneficial  and  contribute 
more  to  their  happiness,  than  to  teach  and 
train  them  to  be  useful,  independent  and  self- 
supporting,  and  to  follow  these  lines  of  use- 
fulness.   (Applause.) 

The  President. — It  has  been  suggested  at 
this  interval  that  Mr.  Eliot  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  You  possibly  may  not  all  know  that  Mr. 
Eliot  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  work 
of  formation  of  state  associations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness. 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion.— I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing all  of  you  because  I  have  been  very  busy 
during  the  past  week- endeavoring  to  organize 
associations  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
this  city.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  here 
yesterday  afternoon,  as  I  was  interested  in 
drawing  up  the  resolutions  presented  to  you, 
but  I  was  taken  from  the  city  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  regarding  this  work  in  Arkansas. 

I  want  in  that  resolution  to  have  a  clause 
incorporated,  and  am  now  going  to  ask  some 
member  of  the  Association  to  father  an  inde- 
pendent resolution,  that  is,  to  speak  of  mar- 
riage statistics. 


Now,  in  a  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  we  have  got  to  go  on  a  basis  of  sta- 
tistics or  not  at  all.  Unless  we  go  to  a  state 
and  point  out  in  figures  the  exact  number  of 
blind  and  the  causes  for  blindness,  and  to  what 
degree  preventable,  we  cannot  go  ahead.  I 
don't  know  of  another  body,  or  of  an  institu- 
tion, or  of  organizations  that  are  better 
equipped  for  the  keeping  of  records  regarding 
the  blind,  than  are  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  I  have  drawn  up  this  resolution  which 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Burritt  to  read  presently. 

I  want  to  call  your  atention  to  some  ex- 
hibits which  I  have  placed  on  the  porches  of 
this  building  this  morning.  The  Executive 
Board  of  the  New  York  Committee  on  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  through  the  secretary  of  that 
organization,  has  very  kindly  granted  me  the 
use  of  those  charts,  or  exhibits,  for  this  meet- 
ing at  this  time.  All  of  you  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  look  them  over.  There  is  little  litera- 
ture that  you  may  make  use  of  in  connection 
with  these  exhibits,  and  if  any  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  this  work  feel  that  within  your 
state  there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  same,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  correspond  with  us  and  obtain 
the  use  of  that  exhibit,  or  a  duplicate,  when 
they  are  not  otherwise  in  use. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  prevention  of  blindness  re- 
quires for  its  success  the  largest  and  most  ac- 
curate possible  statistical  basis  for  its  work, 
and 

"Whereas,  The  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  offer  one  of  the  very  best  opportun- 
ities for  the  keeping  of  records  of  causes  of 
blindness; 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  recom- 
mend to  the  superintendents  of  all  schools  or 
institutions  for  the  blind  that  do  not  as  yet 
make  a  practice  of  keeping  permanent  statis- 
tics, that  they  begin  with  the  autumn  session 
and  continue  hereafter  to  keep  complete  sta- 
tistical records  of  all  the  causes  of  all  the 
cases  of  blindness  in  their  schools  or  institu- 
te ns,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  secure 
uniformity." 

Mr.  Driggs. — Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  for  the  preparation 
of  the  statistics  by  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  as  therein  outlined  and  read  by  the  sec- 
retary. 
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Mr.   Bledsoe. — I   second  that  motion. 

The  president  then  put  the  question,  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Eliot — I  am  very  appreciative  of 
your  action  in  this  matter,  and  I  know  that 
the  generations  unborn  will  be  grateful  for  the 
resolution  just  adopted  by  this  Association. 

The  President — I  would  suggest  that  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  expressed  to  this  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  that  they 
should  be  thanked  officially  in  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Burritt. — The  Executive  Committee 
will  attend  to  this  duty. 

Mr.  Burritt  then  made  some  announcements 
regarding  the  "Round  Table"  arrangements 
for  the  evening  program. 

The  President. — Our  most  excellent  host, 
who  has  made  so  many  preparations  for  our 
comfort  and  entertainment,  has  a  communica- 
tion to  offer. 

Mr.  Lucas  announced  that  automobiles 
would  be  at  the  gate  of  the  institution  at  3  :30 
o'clock  to  convey  the  delegates  to  Fort  Logan 
D.  Root  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Burritt  then  suggested  that  instead  of 
adjourning  for  the  entire  afternoon  that  a 
short  adjournment  be  taken  for  lunch  and  the 


regular  order  of  business.be  resumed  as  quick- 
ly thereafter  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  some 
of  the  important  business  transacted  to-day, 
which  on  account  of  a  lengthy  program  would 
be  missed  by  some  of  the  members  leaving  on 
the  early  trains  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
of  adjournment. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  Association  would  meet  promptly  at  two 
o'clock  and  hold  a  short  session  for  the  trans- 
action of  as  much  business  as  possible  before 
the    afternoon    entertainment    program. 

Mr.  Burritt. — I  would  like  to  get  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
this  Association  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  in- 
viting the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  meet  at  Overbrook  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention  of  Workers,  each  to  main- 
tain its  separate  organization,  and,  if  desired, 
to  hold  certain  sessions  separately.  I  should 
like  to  extend  the  invitation  if  desired ;  if  not, 
I   will  not. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  regular  order  of  business,  according  to 
the    printed   program    was   then   resumed. 

The  President. — The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  the  reading  of   a  paper  entitled ; 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  AUXILIARY  ORGANIZATIONS 
SEEKING  TO  AID  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


BY   THOS.    S.   McALONEY, 
Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


There  is  perhaps  no  form  of  special  education 
that  has  more  problems  to  solve  than  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
placed  in  charge  of  schools  for  the  blind  these 
problems  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
and  unless  we  solve  them  clearly  and  success- 
fully we  cannot  expect  to  do  the  best  work. 
We  all  realize  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
us  when  a  little  blind  child  is  put  under  our 
care.  How  best  to  educate  and  train  this  child 
for  the  battle  of  life  requires  serious  study 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
capabilities  and  environment.  When  he  leaves 
us  to  take  up  his  life  work  shall  our  interest 
in  him  cease  or  shall  we  follow  him  and  be 
ready  to  help  him  when  he  becomes  discour- 
aged and  when  the  burden  seems  too  heavy  to 


carry?  What  responsibility  rests  upon  us  in 
this  matter  and  what  duty  do  we  owe  to  the 
blind  as  a  class.  Perhaps  a  brief  glance  at  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  blind  from  the 
earlier  times  up  to  the  present  may  help  us  to 
answer  these  questions  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

"So  far  as  I  know  blindness  has  always  ex 
isted  among  men.  From  the  earliest  records 
we  find  that  the  blind  were  looked  upon  as 
helpless  and  useless,  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  from  the  lower  classes  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  begging  to  acquire  the 
neccessities  of  life.  We  find  that  they  were 
put  in  conspicuous  places  by  their  friends  so 
that  the  charitably  inclined  could  assist  them 
by  bestowing  alms  upon  them.    To  those  who 
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had  thus  to  sit  in  darkness  by  the  wayside  or 
at  the  gates  of  the  temple  soliciting  alms  day- 
after  day  the  viewpoint  of  life  must  have  ap- 
peared very  gloomy.  To  some  the  life  of  de- 
pendence came  easily,  while  others  no  doubt 
chafed  and  rebelled  at  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  become  independent  and  to  acquit  them- 
selves like  those  around  them.  The  first  bright 
spot  in  their  history  was  the  loving  practical 
compassion  of  the  tender-hearted  Saviour.  We 
have  no  record  of  His  bestowing  alms  upon 
them,  but  we  do  know  that  He  placed  them  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  those  around  them  by 
restoring  to  them  their  sight.  Although  the 
age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  although  we  have 
not  the  power  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  yet 
we  do  have  the  power  and  the  facilities  for 
placing  them  upon  a  footing  very  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  seeing.  Until  the  year  1784, 
when  that  great  philanthropist  and  benefactor 
of  the  blind,  Valentine  Hauy,  established  the 
first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world,  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  little  could  or  perhaps 
should  be  done  to  educate  or  elevate  this  class. 
Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  an  occa- 
sional blind  person  who  had  overcome  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  science  and  art,  yet  they  were 
so  few  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  who  were 
usually  satisfied  to  remain  in  a  helpless  and 
dependent  condition  that  the  general  public 
looked  upon  the  work  of  these  few  as  mar- 
velous, without  any  consideration  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

"Starting  with  the  blind  boy  taken  from  the 
gates  of  the  church  where  he  sat  begging, 
Hauy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  which  resulted  in  schools  being  es- 
tablished in  all  civilized  countries.  In 
1832  schools  were  established  in  this 
country  in  two  of  our  principal  cities, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  year  fol- 
lowing a  third  school  was  opened  in  Phil- 
delphia  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
forty-five  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try wholly  or  partially  supported  by  state  ap- 
propriations. These  schools  are  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education  of  this  nation. 
Every  blind  child  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving an  education,  not  as  a  matter  of  char- 
ity, but  as  his  inalienable  right.  We  thus  see 
that  the  young  blind  are  well  provided  for. 
Their   education   is  becoming  more  and  more 


practical.  Each  child  is  carefully  studied.  His 
capabilities  and  his  environment  are  consid- 
ered in  planning  his  life  work.  He  is  given  an 
education  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that 
given  his  seeing  brother  or  sister.  His  hands 
are  trained  to  skill  and  usually  he  is  taught 
some  suitable  trade  or  occupation.  His  body  is 
trained  and  developed  in  the  gymnasium  and 
on  the  athletic  field,  and  whatever  musical 
talent  he  may  possess  is  cultivated.  All  these 
things  prepare  him  for  his  life  work.  Unfor- 
tunately in  a  number  of  schools,  as  soon  as 
the  young  man  and  young  woman  complete 
the  course  and  secure  their  diploma  the  school 
ceases  to  be  interested  in  them  and  feels  no 
responsibility  for  their  success.  No  effort  is 
made  to  render  them  effective  assistance  in  ob- 
taining employment,  and  without  influential 
friends  or  money,  a  certain  percentage  of 
them  give  up  the  battle  of  life  and  succumb  to 
lives  of  dependence  and  unhappiness.  Others 
struggle  bravely  along  and  become  self-sup- 
porting or  contribute  materially  to  their  sup- 
port, while  others  rise  above  all  obstacles  and 
make  a  success  of  their  life  work. 

"There  is  yet  another  class  of  blind,  those 
who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life.  This  class 
comprises  almost  two-thirds  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation of  the  world.  When  the  schools  for 
the  blind  were  first  started,  adults  were  admit- 
ted to  them  and  many  of  them  were  given 
an  opportunity  of  being  educated  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  trade.  As  the  years  passed  by  and 
the  attendance  of  the  young  blind  increased 
it  was  found  impossible  as  well  as  undesirable 
to  admit  the  adults  and  with  perhaps  a  few 
exceptions  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 
Since  the  schools  have  refused  admittance  to 
the  adults  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  this  class  and  also  its 
responsibility  to  its  own  graduates  and  ex- 
pupils.  Some  educators  claim  that  the  school 
has  performed  its  whole  duty  when  it  gives 
the  young  blind  an  education  equivalent  to 
that  given  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  those 
who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  the  school.  Willi  these 
views  I  am  not  in  accord.  The  school  must 
follow  up  the  training  given  by  careful,  help- 
ful oversight  after  graduation  just  as  our 
technical,  scientific  and  normal  schools  follow 
up  their  graduates  and  aid  them  in  securing 
suitable  positions.  As  a  matter  of  duty  and 
self-protection   the   school  should   seek  to  aid 
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the  adult  blind  whenever  possible,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  much  effort  it  may  put  forth  to  edu- 
cate the  general  public  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  its  blind  pupils  and 'graduates,  just  so  long 
as  the  blind  beggars  are  permitted  on  the 
street  corners,  and  so  long  as  the  blind  men 
and  blind  women  in  the  community  are  idle, 
the  school  cannot  convince  the  people  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  self-support.  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  school  to  undertake 
alone  such  responsible  work  as  providing  em- 
ployment for  adults,  but  it  should  certainly 
take  the  initiative  in  organizing  an  association 
or  agency  to  carry  on  this  work.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  expect  the  general  public  to  be 
as  much  interested  in  the  blind  and  in  starting 
such  organizations  as  we  are.  The  school  and 
its  officers  should  be  broad-minded  and  public- 
spirited;  everything  pertaining  to  the  blind 
and  their  welfare  should  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  them  and  all  movements  for  their 
uplift  should  be  encouraged  and  guided.  Un- 
less the  local  movements  are  directed  and 
guided  by  the  school  little  good  may  be  ac- 
complished and  much  harm  may  result.  There 
should  be  perfect  understanding  and  cordial 
cooperation  between  them.  Who  knows  the 
needs,  peculiarities,  capabilities,  character  and 
temperament  of  the  blind  better  than  the  men 
and  women  in  the  schools  who  have  spent 
their  best  years  with  them? 

"What  are  we  doing  for  the  adult  blind  in 
this  country?  In  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain 
we  find  workshops  and  homes  for  the  blind  es- 
tablished in  nearly  every  important  town  or 
city.  These  agencies  are  in  touch  with  every 
blind  person  in  the  country.  In  the  United 
States,  I  regret  to  say  that  until  recently  very 
little  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class.  The  Perkins  Institution  has, 
since  1848,  maintained  a  separate  workshop  for 
adults  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  school.  The  men 
and  women  employed  there  reside  at  their  own 
homes  or  board  in  the  neighborhood  and  are 
paid  wages.  For  a  number  of  years  the  New 
York  Institution  maintained  a  workshop  for 
adults  and  the  Maryland  School  has  success- 
fully carried  on  a  workshop  for  blind  men 
since  1853.  Recently  it  was  merged  into  the 
new  Association  for  Adult  Blind,  which  the 
Maryland  School  organized  as  an  auxiliary 
association.  In  Philadelphia  the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  and  the  Industrial  Home 
for   Blind   Women  have  been   doing  excellent 


service  for  adults  since  1874,  and  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  a  home  and  shop  has  been  maintained 
since  1885. 

"In  1890  there  started  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  first  of  the  modern  movements  for  the 
adult  blind.  Beginning  with  the  appointment 
in  1002  of  a  state  commission  in  New  York 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  there  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion state  commissions  in  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey. 
With  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Mary- 
land these  commissions  have  been  made  perma- 
nent. At  the  present  time  there  are  over 
twenty  associations  and  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try for  aiding  the  adult  blind  with  workshops, 
as  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Denver, 
Saginaw,  Boston,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh 
and  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Moon,  has  been  for  years 
instructing  the  adults  in  their  homes  to  read, 
and  similar  work  has  been  done  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  Minnesota  we  find  an  excellent  sum- 
mer schools  for  adults  conducted  by  Dr.  Dow 
at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.  For 
years  the  Overbrook  and  Pittsburgh  schools 
have  had  a  field  officer  who  visits  the  blind  in 
their  homes.  This  work  was  first  started  by 
the  Overbrook  School  and  joined  later  by  the 
school  at  Pittsburgh.  The  importance  of  this 
work  cannot  be  too  highly  emphasized.  The 
field  officer,  who  is  himself  a  blind  man,  visits 
every  section  of  the  state,  and  his  work  is 
three-fold.  First,  in  visiting  the  parents  of 
young  blind  children  and  telling  them  about 
the  schools  and  impressing  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  educating  their  children.  Second, 
in  visiting  the  ex-pupils  and  graduates  of  the 
two  schools  and  giving  them  a  word  of  cheer 
and  encouragement.  Whenever  one  is  found 
to  be  unsuccessful  or  despondent  the  field  of- 
ficer interests  the  people  of  the  community  in 
him  and  secures  their  patronage  for  him. 
Third,  in  spreading  information  and  in  creat- 
ing interest  in  the  blind  by  lectures  and  talks 
in  the  towns  where  he  visits.  This  work  has 
proved  very  successful  and  has  done  much  to 
help  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adult  Blind  is  an  example  of 
the  cordial  cooperation  which  should  exist  be- 
tween School  and  Association,  and  I  speak  of 
it  merely  to  show  how  other  schools  may  help 
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similar  organizations.  Like  every  other  super- 
intendent in  this  convention,  I  received  nu- 
merous pitiful  letters  from  blind  men  begging 
to  be  admitted  to  the  school  in  order  to  learn 
a  trade.  It  would  be  a  very  hard-hearted  per- 
son indeed  who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
appeals.  Unable  to  admit  them  to  our  schools 
I  sought  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  aid 
them.  Finally  the  Congress  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania  took  up  the 
matter  and  one  member  from  each  club  was 
appointed  to  form  a  general  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  For  nine  months  this 
committee  worked  under  'ray  guidance  and 
when  the  work  grew  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  a  distinct  association.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  Association 
and  the  other  directors  serve  on  the  Advis- 
ory Board.  The  superintendent  of  the  school 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
this  way  the  school  and  the  Association  work 
hand  in  hand  and  cordial  cooperation  exists 
between  them.  The  aims  of  the  Pittsburgh 
association  are  similar  to  those  of  all  the  mod- 
ern associations,  viz. : 

"i.  To  establish  workshops  where  the 
adult  blind  may  be  taught  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  rug  weaving,  etc.,  and  where  employ- 
ment can  be  provided  for  them  so  they  can 
earn  a  living. 

"2.  To  provide  a  salesroom  where  the 
goods  made  by  the  blind  in  their  homes  can 
be  marketed. 

"3.  To  establish  an  employment  bureau 
where  blind  piano  tuners,  stenographers,  type- 
writers, masseurs,  salesmen,  telephone  oper- 
ators, etc.,  will  be  registered  and  work  secured 
for  them. 

"4.  To  provide  home  teachers  who  will  in- 
struct the  blind  women  in  their  homes  in  in- 
dustrial occupations. 

"5.  To  provide  a  ticket  bureau  which  will 
distribute  tickets  .  to  the  blind  for  lectures, 
musicales  and  dramatic  entertainments,  and  in 
various  other  ways  promote  their  pleasure  and 
happiness. 

"6.  To  aid  the  poor,  aged  and  infirm  blind 
who  are  not  capable  of  learning  a  trade. 


"7.  To  institute  a  campaign  of  education 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  medical  profession  in  securing 
proper  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  infants  and 
little  children. 

"With  these  objects  in  view  the  new  Asso- 
ciation has  made  an  excellent  start  and  re- 
cently it  secured  for  its  general  secretary  and 
executive  head  a  man  who  has  been  highly 
successful  at  the  head  of  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  The  work  will  not  be 
confined  to  Pittsburgh,  but  will  reach  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  already  contributed  $10,000  to  help 
the  cause.  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  the  management  of  the  two  Penn- 
sylvania schools  are  cordially  cooperating  with 
the  new  Association  and  the  prospects  of  the 
blind  of  the  old  Keystone  State  are  very 
bright  indeed. 

"This  modern  movement  to  aid  the  blind  is 
far  reaching  and  has  aroused  the  interest  of 
large  numbers  of  big-hearted,  public-spirited 
men  and  women.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  reach  every  corner  of 
our  nation  before  many  years.  To  me  there 
seems  to  be  a  serious  responsibility  placed 
upon  our  shoulders  in  the  guiding  and  wisely 
directing  of  this  movement.  If  we  have  the 
interest  of  the  blind  truly  at  heart,  if  our  zeal 
for  their  welfare  is  genuine,  then  we  should 
join  heartily  and  cordially  in  this  great  uplift, 
give  it  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  seek  to  make  it  a  blessing  and 
a  real  help  to  the  men  and  women  whom 
fate  has  destined  to  pass  their  remaining  days 
in  physical  blindness." 

The  President. — We  will  now  hear  from 
Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson. — "Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  My  paper  was  written  before  I 
came  here,  and  I  could  not  have  changed  it  if 
I  had  desired,  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  what  I  have  written,  I 
have  written,  and  after  hearing  this  paper,  feel 
that  many,  probably  the  majority,  may  be 
against  me,  but  I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that 
I  am  right. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  AUXILIARY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS SEEKING  TO  AID  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


BY    GEORGE    S.    WILSON, 
Superintendent,   Indiana  School   for  the   Blind. 


"It  is  not  necessary  to  study  in  this  topic 
the  gradual  change  that  the  centuries  have 
wrought  in  the  public's  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter and  capability  of  the  blind.  The  day  has 
passed,  and  passed  forever,  when  blindness 
relegates  the  unfortunate  to  a  position  of  of- 
fensive mendicancy.  The  blind  are  not  now 
pariahs  unless  they  will  be.  Too  many  have 
demonstrated  intellectual  capacity,  moral  dis- 
cernment and  business  ability,  for  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  public  to  believe  in  their 
intellectual  incapacity  or  moral  perversity.  The 
question  is  one  of  present  purpose  and  present 
condition  rather  than  a  study  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blind  from  enforced  idleness, 
penury  and  wretchedness. 

"Few  states  have  now  no  provision  for  in- 
stitutions to  take  charge  of  blind  children  of 
school  age  and  of  normal  capacity.  In  many 
of  these  states  there  is  a  constant  and  vigor- 
ous demand  that  these  institutions  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. This  demand  grows  out  of  the  fact,  now 
generally  recognized,  that  the  blind  child  is,  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  entitled  to  the  same  prep- 
aration for  life's  work  and  life's  pleasures  as 
other  children.  They  are  not  now  regarded 
as  wards  of  public  charity,  but  as  pupils  of  the 
great  school  system,  to  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated for  future  happiness.  Neither  the  pater- 
nal nor  the  eleemosynary  idea  enters,  but  the 
American  spirit  of  thorough  preparation  and 
education  for  citizenship  is  predominant.  This 
preparation  is  to  lead  to  thorough  general  cul- 
ture rather  than  to  specific  training.  Frequent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  engraft  upon  this 
comprehensive  school  plan  specific  crafts  or  in- 
terests, but  they  are  generally  short-lived  and 
the  schools  soon  regain  equilibrium. 

"This  purpose  of  broad  general  culture  has 
withstood  local  efforts  to  burden  the  curricu- 
lum with  all  sorts  of  arts  and  vocations — with 
all  sorts  of  fads  and  freaks.  This  purpose  to 
keep  the  course  general  and  dependent  upon 
the  educational  value  of  the  subjects  taught 
has  withstood  the  strenuous  attempts  to  divert 
it    to    crafts    promising    speedy    financial    re- 


turns. There  are  yet  schools  and  school 
teachers  who  solely  for  money  returns  to  the 
students  advocate  courses  of  sewing  and  farm- 
ing, and  of  bookkeeping  and  banking.  Some 
have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  manu- 
facture in  these  schools  bankers  and  poets, 
preachers  and  prohibitionists,  doctors  and 
diplomats.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  eccentric 
efforts  seldom  last.  In  most  cases  they  die  of 
inanition ;  the  school  recovers  and  returns  to 
its  normal  and  legitimate  work. 

"The  schools  for  the  blind  are  struggling  to 
reach  true  educational  principles.  In  most 
cases  they  are  making  gratifying  progress. 
They  are  not  yet  free,  however,  from  much 
aberrancy.  Coordinate  in  growth  and  in  many 
cases  integrally  connected  with  them  is  an- 
other sort  of  institution — one  not  based  upon 
educational  principles,  but  an  adventitious 
growth  of  misapplied  pity.  This  labors  to 
make  homes  for  the  dependent,  to  furnish  re- 
munerative crafts  for  the  graduate,  to  care 
for  the  unfortunate  blind  citizen  and  to  cor- 
rect serious  social  abuses.  All  this  is  Chris- 
tian and  philanthropic  work,  but  is  really  not 
within  the  provinces  of  the  schools.  Confu- 
sion of  labor  and  unsatisfactory  results  follow. 
The  schools  neither  do  their  most  efficient 
work  nor  is  the  necessary  and  adequate  relief 
afforded.  It  would  be  much  better  that  the 
schools  for  the  blind  do  their  educational 
work  faithfully  and  well  and  leave  to  other 
and  more  capable  hands  the  work  of  relief 
and  charity.  Undeniably,  as  citizens,  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers,  should  give  of  their  ex- 
perience to  the  public,  but  the  prevention  of 
industrial  and  social  failures  is  not  within 
their  official  duties. 

"The  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  schools 
in  fact.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
local  demand  made  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
take  part  in  work  not  properly  educational, 
but  the  time  is  near,  nay  is  now  here,  when 
they  should  remain  with  strictly  professional 
labor.  Everything  incorporated  should  have  a 
distinct  educational  bearing.  The  authorities 
should  keep   this   in   mind   and  no  official   act 
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should  depart  radically  from  this  limitation. 
Doubtless,  the  most  thorough  education  will 
furnish  in  the  end  the  best  financial  returns 
but  the  measure  of  the  school  curriculum 
should  always  stand  the  educational   test. 

"School  work'  will  include  physical  training 
because  a  sound  body  is  necessary  to  all  in- 
tellectual or  moral  growth.  Many  forms  of 
handicraft  will  find  temporary  place  because 
of  their  value  in  affording  relaxation,  for 
muscular  development  and  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  habits  of  thrift  and  industry.  As  soon, 
however,  as  these  handicrafts  become  mechan- 
ical, they  cease  to  have  educational  value  and 
should  be  discarded.  Intellectual  and  moral 
studies,  of  course,  are  fundamentally  impor- 
tant. The  school  should  train  the  body,  de- 
velop the  intellect  and  cultivate  the  moral 
sense,  because  these  are  the  vital  lines  of 
work.  The  purpose  should  always  be  de- 
velopment and  not  a  mere  training  in  some 
art  or  craft  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The 
purpose  is  to  secure  growth — to  give  power 
that  later  this  power  may  make  the  most  in- 
dependent and  useful  citizenship. 

"If  this  be  the  purpose  of  the  schools;  if 
primarily  they  are  to  develop  power  to  feel, 
to  think,  to  act  in  those  placed  under  their 
charge  and  not  merely  to  train  to  a  specific 
craft,  much  less  should  the  schools  dissipate 
their  strength  or  resources  in  extraneous 
work  and  with  others  than  their  pupils.  It  is 
the  trained  teacher  that  will  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  right  lines  of  thought  and 
prevent  them  from  straying  into  the  indiffer- 
ent or  forbidden ;  it  is  the  trained  official,  too, 
that  will  keep  his  school  true  to  its  purpose. 
Neither  anger  nor  pity  has  proper  place  in  his 
councils  and  official  duties.  What  should  be 
his  guide  and  his  manual?  Broadly,  we  may 
summarize  as  follows : 

"i.  The  education  of  all  children  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  and  is  to  be  given  to  all  alike  in 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner. 

"2.  The  scope  of  this  education,  while  it 
should  be  comprehensive,  should  trend  to  the 
general  development  of  the  pupil  and  avoid 
the  special  and  the  technical. 

"3.  The  subjects  of  educational  investiga- 
tion must  touch  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  experience  of  the  pupils  and  lead  to 
new  and  deeper  experience  which  will  give  ad- 
ditional power  to  act  rightly  in  future  con- 
tingencies. 


"Schools  for  the  blind  should  depart  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  from  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  the  seeing.  Few  modifications  are  really 
necessary  or  advisable.  We  have  thus  broad- 
ly indicated  the  nature  of  the  work.  /( 
lies  with  the  pupils  and  not  with  the  social 
structure  outside  tlic  school.  They  should  not 
be  embarrassed  or  entangled  with  questions  of 
sectarian  religion,  statecraft,  scientific  ex- 
ploitation, industrial  activity  or  eleemosynary 
enterprise.  When  the  schools  keep  close  to 
their  professional  work,  the  results  will  be  far 
more  satisfactory.  A  student  may  be  devel- 
oped into  a  thinking  and  acting  being  and 
given  power  to  control  his  future  environ- 
ment ;  a  remunerative  craft  cannot  be  provided 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  nor  can  school 
officials  successfully  chaperon  its  graduates  or 
engage  in  business  enterprises  or  works  of 
charity. 

"The  product  of  the  school  is  its  graduate. 
When  he  leaves  his  alma  mater,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  Her  prayers 
and  her  benediction  should  go  with  him.  She 
should  earnestly  watch  his  progress  that  fu- 
ture training  and  education  may  be  more  ef- 
ficient. But  her  control  and  direction  of  him 
are  passed,  and  properly  so,  forever.  She  will 
turn  to  her  new  charges  with  more  experience, 
with   greater   strength  and  vigor. 

"Whether  the  schools  justify  their  existence 
will  depend  upon  the  self-activity  of 
these  graduate  pupils.  If  their  training  and  in- 
struction have  been  true,  they  will  work  out 
somfe  honest  vocation  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  return.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  have  some  particular  craft,  of  doubtful 
value,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  energy, 
power,  moral  discernment  and  adaptability. 
With  these  they  will  succeed  regardless  of  en- 
vironment. The  schools  should  not  attempt  to 
provide  homes  or  crafts  or  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind.  These  have  already  received  their 
school  preparation  for  citizenship  or  are  be- 
yond the  hope  of  education.  Other  citizens,  if 
guidance  or  charity  is  needed,  will  attend  to 
this  work  more  efficiently  and  successfully  than 
school  officers.  There  is  little  relation  between 
educational  processes  and  cheese  and  cracker 
distribution ;  between  child  training  and  the 
doling  of  crumbs  collected  through  pity:  be- 
tween schools  and  industrial  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  schools  are  not  the  proper 
projectors  of   factories   or  trade  marts.     Nor 
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sin  mid  these  officers  assume  the  garb  of 
mendicants  begging  for  food  for  others.  This 
iua\  be  necessary,  but  it  is  not  for  school  of- 
ficials. There  ought,  consequently,  be  no  official 
relation  between  the  schools  unci  the  auxiliary 
organisations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 
This  association  of  labor  is  incompatible  be- 
cause : 

"i.  The  work  is  inherently  different  and 
largely  irreconcilable. 

"2.  Industrial  and  philanthropic  work  of 
this  nature  will  be  done  better  and  more  ef- 
ficiently by  the  citizens  in  general. 

",?.     The   adult   blind   should   be   brought   in 


contact  with  the  elcirc.it  with  v.  hich  they  will 
have  the  work   For  their  future  living. 

"4.  The  energies  and  resources  of  the 
school   will  n,<t  be  dissipatea. 

"5.  I  lie  sch  >ol  will  maintain  a  higher 
standing   in    the   community. 

"6.  The  adult  blind  ought  not  be  congested 
in   school  centers. 

"I  he  schools,  therefore,  should  devote  every 
resource  towards  the  purpose  of  education 
alone.  Everything  else  should  be  incidental. 
The  graduate  will  then  be  more  frequently  a 
citizen  of  force  and  character.  The  work  will 
be  pleasant  and  the  results  far  more  satis- 
factory." 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  AUXILIARY  ORGANIZATIONS 
SEEKING  TO  AID  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

BY    CHARLES    F.    F.    CAMPBELL. 

General  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Secretray,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Editor  of  the  "Outlook  For  the  Blind." 


"It  goes  without  saying,  that  to  be  mutually 
helpful  there  must  exist  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation between  a  school  and  other  organi- 
zations seeking  to  aid  the  blind. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  while  there  are  several 
homes  and  auxiliary  organizations,  two  of  the 
most  progressive  schools  in  the  country,  and 
excellent  field  work,  both  by  a  field  officer  and 
home  teachers,  the  superintendents  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  united  in  welcoming  the  new 
Association ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
Superintendent  McAloney  is  the  first  superin- 
tendent in  America  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
formation  of  an  organization  in  which  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  that  Association  stands  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

"Previous  speakers  have  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  a  school  to  an  association  for  the  blind. 
I  wish  to  suggest  how  an  association  may  be 
of  service  to  a  school.  First,  let  me  briefly  de- 
fine, as  I  interpret  them,  the  aims  of  an  or- 
ganization that  purposes  to  aid  the  blind. 

"It  should — 

"1.  Act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  in- 
dustrial aid. 

"2.  Establish,  equip  and  maintain  one  or 
more    schools    for    industrial    or    agricultural 


training  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of 
blind  persons. 

"3.  Devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distrib- 
ution of  the  products  of  such  schools  and 
plants  and  home  workers. 

"4.  Ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  their  homes. 

"5.     Aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

"6.  Arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

"Let  us  consider  the  cooperative  relation- 
ship of  an  association  to  a  school  along  each 
of  these  lines  of  work. 

"I.  A  well  organized  association  can  be  of 
immediate  service  to  graduates  of  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Either  through  an  active  commit- 
tee or  a  field  agent  (blind  or  sighted)  open- 
ings can  be  secured  for  and  patrons  interested 
in  well  trained  pupils  who  hope  to  earn  their 
living  independently  in  some  trade,  profession, 
in  a  small  shop  or  at  home.  Such  an  agent, 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind,  can  gain  the  attention  of  a 
possible  employer  when  an  unknown  applicant 
might  fail. 

"Again,  the  interest  of  the  public  can  be 
secured  in  the  home  town  of  a  graduate  or  the 
place  where  employment  is  sought  by  means  of 
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an  entertainment  composed  of  musical  selec- 
tions by  former  pupils  and  a  lecture  by  the 
agent  of  the  Association.  In  addition  to  this, 
trade  can  be  stimulated  by  a  competent  solici- 
tor sent  out  by  the  Association. 

"Those  in  charge  of  an  employment  bureau 
for  the  blind  have  found  that  occasionally 
there  are  positions  in  factories  for  the  seeing 
which  can  be  filled  by  persons  with  defective 
vision.  Such  openings  are  available  to  persons 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  upward.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  age  limit  of  admis- 
sion to  factories  tends  to  exclude  the  man  be- 
yond middle  life,  and  the  younger  and  more 
adaptable  the  blind  person,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  for  his  or  her  success.  In  schools  for 
the  blind,  there  are  those  who,  in  spite  of 
every  advantage  and  the  untiring  efforts  of 
their  instructors,  can  never  succeed  along  pro- 
fessional lines.  Some  of  them  are  not  even 
adapted  to  the  trades  which  are  taught  in  some 
of  our  schools.  Take  the  following  case  as  an 
example  of  what  might  happen  where  an  as- 
sociation is  cooperating  with  a  school :  A  lad 
of  about  seventeen  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  that  he  can  never 
earn  his  living  as  a  tuner,  pianist,  organist, 
vocalist,  salesman,  broom  maker,  mattress 
maker,  or  chair  caner.  The  boy,  nevertheless, 
is  not  feeble-minded,  but  capable  of  doing 
something.  He  comes  from  a  family  in  which 
every  available  member  is  working  in  a  fac- 
tory, and  he  is  anxious  to  earn  his  share  toward 
the  common  income  of  the  family.  An  asso- 
ciation which  makes  it  its  business  to  find  an 
opening  for  blind  or  partially  blind  people  in 
factories,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  assist- 
ing a  lad  of  this  kind.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  same  youth  continues  in  the  school  for 
another  three  or  five  years,  his  chance  for  fu- 
ture happiness  or  useful  employment  in  a  fac- 
tory is  daily  lessened.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  institution  and  his 
very  association  with  more  successful  students 
makes  him  less  willing  to  consider  an  indus- 
trial occupation  when  he  leaves  his  alma 
mater.  Such  pupils  have  been  kept  at  insti- 
tutions through  the  kindest  intentions  with  the 
hope  that  something  might  prove  available  for 
the  inefficient  but  worthy  student.  The  removal, 
however,  of  such  material  from  our  schools 
would  materially  raise  the  standard. 

"II.    Under  our  second  aim  for  an  Associ- 
ation's  work,    that    of    establishing   industrial 


and  agricultural  schools  and  workshops,  the 
Association  again  can  be  of  immediate  help  to 
the  institutions.  A  pupil  as  described  above, 
who  may  not  have  the  ability  to  succeed  along 
the  lines  of  higher  educational  training,  may 
also  be  unfitted  to  enter  a  factory  where 
there  are  seeing  operatives.  He  or  she,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
workshop,  needing  only  a  short  term  of  in- 
struction. If  the  Association  is  conducting  a 
school  for  apprentices,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  to  send  a 
pupil  to  such  an  industrial  training  school  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  an  academic 
training  is  impractical.  The  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring a  pupil  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  in- 
dustrial school,  if  his  or  her  future  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  workshop,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
No  one  wishes  to  withold  from  any  pupil 
every  possible  educational  advantage,  but 
homely  as  the  saying  is,  'y°u  cannot  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,'  and  I  have  yet 
to  meet  any  superintendent  who,  with  his 
corps  of  teachers,  is  not  able  to  judge  whether 
or  not  a  pupil  at  sixteen  years  of  -age  or 
younger  is  going  to  warrant  continued  aca- 
demic or  musical  training.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  standard  of  many  of  our  schools  is 
held  down  by  the  continued  presence  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  not  the  caliber  to 
finish  the  prescribed  course  with  credit  or  to 
pursue  a  profession  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess after  graduation. 

"III.  Under  the  third  aim  of  the  Associ- 
ation's work,  that  of  the  sale  of  products  of 
home  workers,  we  find  an  immediate  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  school  and  the  Associ- 
ation. There  is  not  a  school  in  this  country 
which  has  not  sent  young  women  back  to  their 
homes  well  trained  to  sew  and  knit.  These 
very  girls,  however,  have  found  this  training 
to  be  of  limited  value  to  them  because  no  ade- 
quate means  of  disposing  of  their  products  is 
usually  provided.  What  better  work  can  the 
Association  perform  than  to  find  a  market  for 
the  things  that  our  young  women  are  able  to 
make,  many  times  most  acceptably  in  their 
homes,  and  this  leads  immediately  to  the  next 
avenue  through  which  the  Association  can  be 
of  service. 

"IV.  Many  of  the  young  women  need  con- 
tinued supervision  in  their  homes  and  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  seeing  supervisor  of  sew- 
ing  and    knitting    is    extremely    desirable.      A 
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sighted  needle-woman  has  the  advantage  of 
up-to-date  monthly  magazines  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  improved  methods  and  she  also 
gathers  many  an  idea  by  simply  passing 
through  a  store,  but  a  blind  girl  has  neither  of 
these  advantages.  A  seeing  supervisor  can  be 
eyes  for  the  home  workers  and  help  them  to 
maintain  a  creditable  standard  of  salable  work. 
Where  home  teaching  of  reading  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  is  not  provided  by  any 
existing  agency,  this  work  should  be  carried 
on  by  such  an  association. 

"V.  The  next  aim  mentioned  above  (and 
it  might  as  appropriately  have  been  mentioned 
first),  that  of  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
needs  little  elaboration.  The  tremendous 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  this  move- 
ment, have  been  so  well  presented  in  our  re- 
cent literature  that  one  needs  but  to  refer  to 
the  printed  page  to  find  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  aiding  in  this  important  branch  of 
the  work. 

"VI.  In  closing,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  what  may  possibly  be  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  auxiliary  associations  to 
aid  a  school  for  the  blind.  All  familiar  with 
the  work  for  the  sightless,  whether  in  school, 
shop  or  home,  realize  that  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  overcome  is  the  incredulity  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind.  An  association  for  the  blind  can  render 
invaluable  assistance  in  arousing  the  public  to 
an  appreciation  of  what  a  person,  even  though 
blind,  can  do.  We  all  realize  that  the  loss  of  ' 
sight  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  be 
experienced,  and  this  loss  is  not  to  be  min- 
imized. Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  people  are  uninformed  as  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  properly  trained  blind  person. 

"Probably  there  is  not  a  superintendent  in 
this  room  who  has  not  at  some  time  felt  in- 
dignant on  hearing  his  school  referred  to  as 
an  asylum.  A  more  perfect  illustration  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age person  of  what  the  educators  of  the  blind 
are  striving  to  do  cannot  be  given.  An  asso- 
ciation for  the  blind  can  do  much  in  bringing 
about  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is  being 
done  for  the  blind,  both  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  as  well  as  what  the  blind  are  doing  for 
themselves. 

"The  fact  that  so  many  fail  to  realize  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  is  not  an  asylum  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  how  little  discrimination  is 


made  by  the  public  with  regard  to  the  various 
groups  of  the  blind.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  blind  of  all  ages  in  this  great  country 
hardly  number  100,000,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  999  individuals  think  of  the 
thousandth  individual,  whether  a  baby,  a  pupil, 
a  shop  worker,  or  a  dependant  at  home  as 
simply  'Blind  John'  or  'Blind  Mary.'  If  the 
public  thinks  of  the  problem  as  a  whole,  why 
should  not  we?  Every  man  and  woman  at  this 
convention  is  working  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  aid  the  blind  in  his  particular  de- 
partment. Cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
would  make  the  work  much  lighter.  We  are 
all  aiming  to  aid  the  blind  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  happiness  and  usefulness.  Let  us  give 
our  work  the  impetus  which  comes  from  con- 
certed effort  and  let  the  watchword  of  all  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  be  cooperation." 

Mr.  Burritt. — I  want  to  emphasize  one  point 
of  disagreement  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  my- 
self. I  agree  with  much  that  he  has  said  ;  and  in 
order  that  I  may  be  sure  that  I  have  understood 
him,  I  have  been  reviewing  his  paper  while 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  reading  his  paper  and 
commenting  upon  it.  However,  while  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  Wilson  in  many  of  the  points 
that  he  has  made,  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
when  he  says  that,  when  we  have  taken  our 
pupils  as  far  as  we  can  in  our  schools  and 
they  are  graduated  or  dismissed,  we  are  then 
through  with  them.  I  believe  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  place  these  graduates,  and  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  our  school  work. 
We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  John  has  fin- 
ished his  course,  that  is,  the  liberal  educa- 
tion which  we  all  provide.  He  has  been 
trained  to  have  faith  in  himself;  yet  he  has 
had  no  experience  with  the  actual  problem  of 
getting  on  in  the  world.  He  needs  in  his  ini- 
tial efforts  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  but 
sensible  friend.  Much,  indeed  most  he  learns, 
must  be  gained  by  experience,  that  best  of  all 
teachers ;  but  by  a  suggestion  made  at  the 
right  time  some  can  be  saved  the  discourage- 
ment that  will  inevitably  follow  the  failure 
of  their  first  ventures. 

We  expect  our  pupils  to  be  appreciative  of 
what  is  done  for  them ;  yet  few  of  us  give  any 
real  opportunity  for  them  to  develop  apprecia- 
tion. Appreciation  cannot  be  taught  from  a 
text  book  or  from  any  amount  of  "talking  at" 
pupils.     This  idea  that  John,  by  regularity  in 
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eating,  sleeping,  and  studying,  without  any  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  made  into  an  efficient  man, 
is  an  erroneous  one.  We  must  revise  our 
daily  programs  so  that  each  pupil  shall  have 
some  share — however  small — in  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  school.  Only  so  can  he  learn  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  we  are  making  for  him, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  him. 

Xow  while  our  boy  has  been  learning  ap- 
preciation, we  have  been  learning  our  boy;  his 
ability  to  carry  responsibility,  to  make  correct 
decisions ;  his  general  efficiency.  Say  what 
we  will,  people  do  not  believe  in  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind;  they  must  be  convinced  of 
them.  Knowing  their  capabilities  as  we  can 
by  having  afforded  them  opportunities  to  carry 
responsibilities,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
what  they  can  do.  It  is  our  business,  indeed 
it  is  our  duty,  to  say  to  a  willing  but  un- 
believing employer :  "There  is  a  boy  who  can 
tune  pianos  well  and  he  wants  an  opportunity 
to  prove  it.  Give  him  a  trial,  and  if  he  can- 
not do  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  do  not 
continue  to  employ  him. !"  Back  him  up  with 
all  the  power  and  influence  that  you  can  com- 
mand. The  public  will  be  skeptical  enough 
then  and  the  failures  will  still  be  numerous 
enough  to  keep  you  humbly  plodding  on  in 
your  efforts  to  educate  the  blind  for  success- 
ful  living. 

Mr.  Delfino. — During  the  past  six  months, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Burritt  we  have  as- 
sisted eleven  blind  people.  Eight  of  them  are 
on  a  fair  way  to  success.  Three  of  these  were 
applicants  for  the  Blind  Men's  Home,  and  one 
of  them,  a  graduate  of  ours,  after  graduating, 
took  a  course  in  massage,  and  at  his  exam- 
ination failed,  and  of  course  blamed  the  school. 
His  next  movement  was  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Blind  Men's  Home,  but  he  could 
not  get  in  on  account  of  his  age.  So  after 
taking  the  matter  up,  we  decided  he  could  take 
charge  of  some  other  work.  Finally,  it  was 
decided  this  young  man  could  succeed  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  up  to  three  weeks  ago  he 
was  earning  $16.00  a  week.  Another  young 
man  used  to  be  a  printer  but  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  staying  at  home,  where 
his  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  would  say 
to  him,  "You  may  sleep  as  long  as  you  want," 
etc.  I  went  there  one  day  and  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  getting  to  work  and  doing  some- 
thing. I  went  over  a  list  of  things  I  thought 
he  could  do,  selling  peanuts,    selling    papers, 


selling  brooms,  but  to  everything  I  would  sug- 
gest he  would  say  "No."  Finally  I  got  him 
to  consent.  He  had  a  good  many  friends  to 
start  with  and  he  is  now  earning  $5.00  a  week. 

Now  I  never  refer  a  man  to  the  Blind  Men's 
Home  unless  I  know  there  is  nothing  he  can 
do,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  congregating  them, 
because  that  will  not  make  them  any  happier. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  blind  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  blindness. 

Another  young  man  was  an  applicant  for 
the  Blind  Men's  Home.  I  asked  him 
if  he  didn't  feel  well.  He  said,  "Yes."  "Well," 
I  said,  "why  don't  you  go  to  work?"  "Oh," 
he  said,  "I  can't."  I  said,  "Why  not?  You 
can  run  a  news  stand."  He  thought  it  a  good 
idea,  but  he  had  no  money.  I  had  none.  "So," 
said  I,  "let's  see  if  we  don't  know  someone 
that  has."  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  cooper- 
ation of  friends;  they  advanced  $30.00,  and  I 
secured  the  place  for  him.  Finally  he  started, 
and  that  man  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Another  graduate  of  ours  living  in  West 
Virginia,  had  a  good  education,  went  home,  re- 
ceived no  encouragement,  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  caned  chairs.  He  came  back  to  us  last  No- 
vember, bag  and  baggage,  said  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  only  thing  left  was  to 
suggest  that  he  sell  papers,  and  then  the  prop- 
erty owners  objected  to  his  stand.  I  finally 
got  him  started  and  now,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  Burritt  and  myself,  he  is  making 
over  $5.00  a  week  and  has  saved  $30.00. 

We  had  another  case,  that  of  a  piano  tuner. 
He  was  in  our  school  for  thirteen  years,  and 
after  graduation  went  home  among  his  rela- 
tives for  five  or  six  months.  He  came  back  to 
visit  the  school,  and  we  learned  that  he  was 
not  at  work.  So  I  started  out  one  day  and 
made  my  pilgrimage  to  the  piano  stores.  They 
were  all  full.  I  crossed  the  river  and  went 
down  to  New  Jersey.  I  got  down  there  and 
saw  the  superintendent  of  the  factory,  to 
whom  I  made  application  for  a  position  for 
this  man.  I  was  told  they  were  full,  that  they 
were  interested  in  our  work,  but  could  offer 
no  encouragement  at  that  time.  I  said,  "Can't 
you  give  him  two  days  a  week?"  He  said, 
"No."  I  said,  "One  day  a  week  then."  He 
said,  "No."  I  said,  Mr.  Rice,  I  believe  you  are 
interested  in  the  work,  and  I  have  here  a  boy 
without  a  home,  etc.,"  and  went  on  and  gave 
him  the  boy's  history  and  told  him  the  whole 
situation.     This  was  on  Tuesday.     On  Thurs- 
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day  I  received  a  letter  in  which  he  said :  "Bring 
your  young  man  down  and  I  will  give  him  a 
trial."  Gentlemen,  he  is  there  now,  making  a 
living,  but  it  takes  supervision  all  the  time.  I 
gave  my  fraternal  advice  to  him,  and  frater- 
nally we  keep  him  going. 

We  had  another  young  man  last  year  that 
gets  discouraged  very  easily.  He  is  a  nice 
young  fellow,  too.  He  could  tune  pianos.  I 
went  around  to  a  lot  of  people  that  had  pianos 
and  solicited  their  work,  and  from  them  he 
now  earns  enough  to  pay  his  expenses.    . 

Now  then,  if  Mr.  Burritt  had  not  author- 
ized me  to  go  on  with  this  work,  how  could 
we  succeed?  What  would  become  of  those 
men?  Let  me  tell  you,  experience  has  taught 
the  best  way  to  stop  beggary  is  not  to  let  it 
happen.  When  you  see  a  blind  person  go  to 
him  and  encourage  him.  Do  not  discourage 
him  ;  offer  him  encouragement  and  keep  him 
busy,  because  if  he  starts  begging,  after  he 
gets  on  the  street  and  collects  $3.00  or  $4.00  a 
day,  and  people  come  along  and  say  "poor 
man,"  he  never  will  do  anything.  It  is  as  easy 
for  him  to  earn  $3.00  or  $4.00  if  he  is  only 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  right  manner. 

I  had  a  man  fifty-six  years  old,  the  father 
of  seven  children.  The  oldest  was  a  girl  of 
nineteen.  She  lost  her  sight,  too,  and  the  only 
means  of  support  was  a  child  of  fourteen  and 
the  "Mrs."  I  went  to  that  man  and  suggested 
many  things  in  the  way  of  making  a  livelihood, 
but  he  did  not  like  any  of  them;  he  was  very 
unwieldy.  Finally  I  got  him  a  place  in  the 
City  Hall  to  sell  papers.  I  was  disappointed 
in  him,  hecause  he  went  to  work  and  had  a 
badge  made  reading,  "I  am  Blind."  I  went  to 
him  and  told  him  if  he  didn't  take  that  badge 
off  I  was  going  to  move  him  away  from  there, 
and  I  would,  too.  I  haven't  seen  him  now  for 
about  three  weeks,  but  he  will  get  along 
all  right  if  he  behaves  himself  there,  and  he 
will  make  his  several  dollars  a  day  too. 

One  difficulty  in  selling  papers  is  that  you 
have  to  be  careful.  You  have  to  caution  them 
about  accepting  change.  You  have  to  caution 
them  that  when  a  man  hands  you  a  quarter, 
you  are  to  insist  that  he  accept  the  correct 
change.  You  have  to  educate  these  people  to 
expect  simply  the  price  of  the  paper  and  noth- 
ing more. 

I  believe  the  world  is  becoming  interested 
in  our  work.  I  have  interviewed  many  people. 
I  have  visited  all  the  piano  stores  and  church 


houses  in  Philadelphia.  I  go  into  the  big 
buildings  and  immediately  proceed  to  feel  the 
chairs  to  see  if  they  need  new  bottoms,  and  in 
this  way  I  receive  quite  a  good  deal  of  work 
of  that  kind. 

One  night  I  met  a  gentleman  in  our  section 
of  the  city.  We  commenced  talking,  I  told  him 
we  could  tune  pianos  and  told  him  when  his 
piano  needed  tuning  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him.  About  a  month  ago  I  had  a  call 
to  that  man's  home,  and  his  wife  said :  "A 
few  weeks  ago  my  husband  met  you  and  you 
requested  him  to  let  you  do  our  piano  tuning." 

Now  you  see  how  much  you  can  do.  The 
great  majority  of  people  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  work  the  blind  can  do,  and  it  works  a 
detriment  to  your  school,  because  the  people 
(Jo  not  know  what  your  men  c?n  do.  There- 
fore, strange  people  will  say,  "Poor  thing,  he 
or  she  cannot  do  this  and  that  and  the  other," 
and  if  the  superintendent  knows  that  Mary  or 
John  can  do  it,  let  him  show  them  they  can 
do  it,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  feed  and 
lead  them  around  always. 

So  I  believe  it  is  essential,  and  I  say,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  care  how  much  of  a  school  you 
have,  the  best  record  is  the  number  of  bread 
winners  turned  out  of  your  school,  and  I  say 
without  hesitation  that  no  superintendent  in 
the  country  is  doing  his  duty  towards  the 
blind  that  does  not  look  after  the  graduates 
of  his  school.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bledsoe. — When  I  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  Maryland,  I  did  not  have  to  stop 
and  put  my  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear  the 
rumblings  of  discord  between  the  schools  and 
other  organizations  for  the  blind  to  the  North 
of  us. 

We  decided  therefore,  that  before  the  wave 
of  discord  reached  us,  we  would  get  into  the 
field  ourselves,  engineer  the  work  for  the 
adults  and  start  it  right,  hoping  that  the  sit- 
uation with  us  would  not  be  so  bad,  perhaps. 

So  we  organized  our  Workshop  as  a  sep- 
arate corporation,  with  its  own  board  of  trus- 
tees, etc. 

The  school  is  going  on  with  its  regular  work 
for  the  children,  the  shop  is  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  adults,  while  the  blind  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  associations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  generally. 

So  you  see.  we  have  our  separate  organi- 
zations,  each   doing  the  work  within  its  own 
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zone,   while   all    are   looking   to    one   end — the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Upon  motion,  which  was  made  and  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried,  the  meeting  adjourned  un- 
til  two   o'clock. 


Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  President. — The  first  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram this  afternoon  will  be  a  paper  on 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   PLAYGROUND  WORK,  AND  OF  FREE  AND 
DIRECTED  PLAY,  IN  THE  EDUCATION    OF  THE   BLIND. 


BY  R.   R.   PRATT, 
Superintendent,    New    Mexico    School    for    the    Blind. 


"It  isn't  a  question  any  more  with  the 
greater  number  of  our  large  cities,  indeed 
smaller  ones  as  well,  as  to  the  importance  of 
playgrounds.  Our  leaders  in  all  professions,  in 
fact,  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  strongly  urging 
the  absolute  necessity  of  playgrounds,  that  we 
may  stimulate  in  the  minds  of  our  growing 
youth  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  real  play,  the  com- 
ing together  of  children  that  they  may  know 
how  vastly  different  in  every  way  yet  how 
closely  related. 

"E.  E.  Browns  tells  us  'Play  counts  for 
morals ;  for  it  is  in  our  play  that  we  choose 
things  according  to  our  character,  and  by 
choosing  we  make  our  character.'  Therein  lie 
the  fundamentals  which  should  serve  as  the 
groundwork,  from  which  to  promote  the 
child's  welfare  and  future  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  play,  which  not  only 
affects  the  seeing  children,  but  to  the  blind  is 
indispensable  and  absolutely  essential  to  the 
moulding  of  their  little  minds,  which  are  shut 
out  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  beauties  of 
eventide. 

"The  blind  have  responded  most  earnestly  to 
every  avenue  that  has  been  opened  to  them  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  anything  that  pertains  to  what  the 
seeing  can  do.  Frequently  while  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh school,  our  children,  when  hearing  other 
children  on  the  street  at  play,  would  want  to 
know  what  they  were  doing  in  making  so 
much  noise,  and  so  many  of  them  seemingly 
together.  I  would  explain  to  them  the  dif- 
ferent games  they  were  playing,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  played,  etc.,  and  almost  in- 
variably would  come,  'Cannot  we  play  the 
same  things?'  Unless  play  with  the  blind  is 
taught  and  directed,  and  carefully  at  that,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  limited  to  what  the  im- 


agination can  picture  for  them.  At  its  best, 
child  life  is  narrow,  and  when  we  think  of 
those  living  in  a  world  whose  border  line  is 
limited  to  imagination  and  feeling,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  In  what  way  can  we  extend  this 
boundary  line  of  their  horizon  that  they  may 
get  as  much  out  of  life  as  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  whom  they  must 
compete  for  their  daily  bread? 

"In  the  playground,  we  are  told,  lies  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  Children  begin  their 
education  when  they  begin  to  play.  Then  to 
neglect  this  period  of  their  early  training, 
through  which  all  children  must  pass,  the  un- 
folding of  their  minds  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity will  revert  back  to  the  missing  link.  If 
playthings  are  made  real,  not  imaginary,  the 
darkness  in  which  the  blind  have  been  sub- 
merged will  blossom  into  reality,  not  in  a 
visual  sense,  but  in  a  way  that  will  inculcate 
in  them  the  desire  to  seek  light.  The  blind 
child,  unless  taught  to  expend  its  energies  in  a 
way  that  will  be  beneficial,  will  sit,  and  event- 
ually become  so  self-satisfied  with  its  exist- 
ence that  to  exert  itself  for  any  cause  what- 
ever is  a  punishment.  Instead,  if  they  could 
be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  play  and  the 
pleasure  it  affords  as  an  outlet  for  their 
energy,  and  that  to  do  these  things  they  are 
becoming  more  like  other  children,  we  would 
then  begin  to  notice  that  this  means  of  growth 
and  training  placed  them  in  a  position  where 
they  would  forget  their  affliction  and  would 
feel  the  same  social  relation  to  their  mates  as 
normal  children  do.  This  conscious  contact 
with  the  world  about  them,  as  to  what  chil- 
dren can  and  ought  to  be  doing  in  childhood 
days,  would  only  open  the  pages  of  many 
books,  which  to  them  must  always  remain 
sealed.  Then,  too,  the  understanding  would  be 
enlightened,  it  would  exert  an  influence  upon 
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their  personal  life  and  character,  broaden  their 
faith  in  things  which  to  them  have  only  a 
name.  Most  all  play,  it  matters  not  of  what 
nature,  that  is  good  for  the  seeing,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  blind  if  properly  directed. 

"To  supplement  the  kindergarten  and  class- 
room work  with  play,  means  that  we  are  get- 
ting results  which  lie  beyond  our  power  as 
teachers,  and  budding  into  the  minds  of  blind 
youth  what  nature  intended.  From  the  Greeks 
to  the  time  of  Froebel,  there  was  nothing  defi- 
nite as  to  the  system  of  education  by  play,  yet 
they  appreciated  its  value  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cation. Today  it  is  thought  we  can  develop 
power  of  self-control,  without  freedom. 

"Permit  me  to  give  you  an  experience  of 
mine :  This  occurred  when  I  first  entered  the 
work  in  the  Pittsburgh  school  (with  Mr. 
McAloney).  Previous  to  the  time  Mr  Mc- 
Aloney  took  charge,  the  children's  free- 
dom in  every  way  was  limited  to  the  confines 
of  the  porch.  Their  physical  exercise  and  play 
consisted  in  walking  back  and  forth  from  one 
of  the  porches  to  the  other,  plotting  and  plan- 
ning some  way  by  which  they  could  shirk  duty, 
or  counting  the  number  of  days  until  the  close 
of  school  when  they  could  go  home  and  sit 
in  some   favorite  place  unmolested. 

"I  entered  this  work  October  25,  1906,  at 
Pittsburgh.  One  part  of  my  work  consisted  in 
organizing  physical  culture  classes,  which  was 
done  at  once.  We  began  work  in  a  systematic 
way.  From  the  first  day,  I  might  say,  with  but 
few  exceptions  they  were  anxious  as  to  what 
would  come  next.  Mere  interest  soon  gave 
way  to  genuine  enthusiasm.  In  just  a  few 
weeks  enthusiasm  was  greater  than  I  have 
ever  found  manifested  in  any  seeing  school. 
The  basement,  then  the  gymnasium,  was  equip- 
ped with  free-hand  apparatus ;  the  following 
spring  our  athletic  field  was  put  in  shape  for 
work;  several  see-saws,  together  with  other 
apparatus,  were  placed  at  the  children's  dis- 
posal. Then  I,  as  well  as  the  children, 
began  to  feel  that  life  was  worth  living. 
'The  gates  of  the  pen,'  as  they  called 
it,  had  been  thrown  open,  and  instead  of  con- 
gregating for  purposes  other  than  those 
which  were  good,  sitting  around  in  groups, 
etc.,  a  spirit  of  activity  seemed  to  gain 
possession,  not  only  on  the  playgrounds  and  in 
the  gymnasium,  but  in  the  class  rooms  as  well. 
They  were  more  on  the  alert  to  grasp  what 
was  being  said,  minds  more  active  and  recep- 


tive and  more  capable  of  digesting  what  was 
taught  them.  Even  though  this  free  and  di- 
rected play  was  on  a  small  scale  as  compared 
with  what  is  being  done  there  today,  let  me 
say  right  here,  the  discipline  of  the  school  was 
reduced  to  a  trifle,  the  moral  training  which 
the  children  were  unconsciously  absorbing,  the 
coming  together  now  in  groups,  not  for  the 
purpose  as  previously  stated,  but  in  this  spirit 
of  earnest  inquiry :  'What  can  I  do  to  im- 
prove my  condition,  that  I  may  be  worthy  of 
recognition  when  I  leave  here?'  Was  this 
work  important  in  any  way?  Let  me  refer  you 
to  the  Pittsburg  report  of  1908  and  1909.  It 
speaks  of  the  development  physically,  giving 
the  anthropometric  measurements.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions  there  -was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  every  way.  Aside  from  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible, that  restless  energy  which  was  stored 
had  found  an  outlet  through  which  it  could  be 
utilized  in  a  way  beneficial  both  to  teacher  and 
pupil.  To  the  teacher,  how?  The  pupil,  since 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  play  and  physical  exer- 
cise in  the  way  of  games,  competitive  and 
otherwise,  fully  appreciated  then,  and  not  until 
then,  the  importance  of  doing  things  well  and 
just  a  little  bit  better  than  anyone  else.  Hence 
the  connection  between  play  and  work,  in  and 
out  of  school,  unquestionably  fosters  a  spirit 
which  transforms  play  into  work  and  work 
into  pleasure. 

"Dr.  Gulick,  in  an  article  on  playground 
work,  tells  us  that  the  control  in  a  well  man- 
aged playground  is  of  the  mutual  consent  kind. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardest  fights  the  teacher 
has  when  the  blind  child  enters  school.  The 
parents  have,  through  no  intentional  wrong, 
shrouded  the  little  one  with  kindness  and 
words  of  sympathy  until  it  is  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  an  object  of  pity  and  should  never  be 
spoken  to  in  a  way  contrary  to  what  it  itself 
thinks.  The  child  has  become  so  saturated 
with  its  insignificance  that  in  a  sense  it  has 
to  be  born  again.  Right  here  the  playground, 
with  its  regenerating  influence,  can  do  more  to 
disabuse  the  child's  mind  of  its  nonentity  than 
anything  else.  When  once  interested,  which  is 
always  possible  in  play,  the  battle  is  soon  won. 
No  sooner  than  the  game  begins,  the  child 
has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
teacher,  but  counts  you  as  one  of  them,  ready 
at  all  times  to  romp  and  play.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  teacher  who  is  competent  to  di- 
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rect  the  work,  and  also  familiar  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  blind,  can  light  the  path  that 
the  first  steps  may  be  directed  in  the  right 
channel.  What  will  be  the  result?  The  child 
is  being  taught  to  play,  this  play  is  achieving 
an  end,  not  only  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  but 
the  teacher  as  well.  The  teacher  is  paving  the 
pupil's  way  through  the  kindergarten  and  on 
up  through  the  grades.  Hence  the  transition 
from  play  to  education.  All  children  love  to 
play,  whether  directed  or  not.  But  undoubted- 
ly you  have  all  noticed  how  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  in  well  directed  play  or  exercise 
of  any 'kind  than  when  done  in  a  promiscuous 
way.  When  one  has  developed  the  spirit  of 
pleasure  in  work,  the  key  note  to  the  child's 
life  has  been  touched,  its  heart  is  directed  in 
the  narrow  path  in  which  all  things  coming 
into  its  life  must  eventually  focus  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  that  which  is  good.  Then  we  can 
see  the  two,  work  and  play,  moving  side  by 
side,  hand  in  hand.  All  play  or  exercise  of  any 
kind  involves  work,  and  when  they  can  be 
made  as  interesting  as  they  should,  when  they 
can  be  taught  to  work  for  an  end,  the  same  as 
they  love  to  play,  the  object  is  gained — the  joy 
of  doing  things  is  at  hand,  to  the  school  room 
it  is  taken.  In  all  that  has  been  written  re- 
garding why  we  want  playgrounds,  public  or 
home  playground,  need  of  a  play  organizer,  the 
relation  of  the  ground  to  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  I  fail  to  find  one  clause,  aside 
from  those  directly  interested,  which  deals 
with  the  blind.  Should  one  mention  this  to 
leaders  who  are  organizers  of  play,  undoubt- 
edly the  question  would  be  asked,  'What  can 
the  blind  do  in  the  way  of  play?  Can  they  ap- 
preciate play,  unless  directed  .  by.  someone 
familiar  with  their  blindisms  and  peculiar- 
ities?' The  questions  might  be  asked,  'Do  our 
seeing  children  get  the  true  spirit  of  play,  un- 
less we  are  acquainted  with  their  different 
"isms"?  And  do  they  absorb  the  strengthen- 
ing qualities,  in  which  he  or  she  is  naturally 
weak,  without  being  directed  by  someone  who 
has  studied  their  needs  and  circumstances?' 
This  seems  to  me  a  parallel  case  and  in  almost 
every  instance,  whatever  is  good  for  the  see- 
ing is  good  for  the  blind. 

"Someone  has  said  that  the  necessity  of  free 
and  directed  play  with  the  child  is  as  great  as 
the  necessity  of  three  meals  per  day.  Making 
it  somewhat  stronger.  I  would  say,  as  the 
child's  existence,  whether  seeing  or  blind,  for 


in  them  the  hope  of  one  future  lies.  Possibly  a 
question  as  to  the  blind,  'Why  should  there 
be?'  Do  we  not  have  a  man  without  sight  rep- 
resenting  one  of  our  states  in  the  upper  house, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  any  one.  This  is  only  one  instance.  I 
might  mention  others  who  have  attained 
equally  as  great  success  in  their  line ;  but  the 
time  limit  prevents. 

"In  recognizing  the  child's  right  of  freedom, 
as  handed  down  by  the  makers  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  grants  liberty  and  freedom  to 
all,  we  are  getting  nearer  than  ever  before  to 
the  birthright  of  civilization.  The  general 
awakening  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  is  mani- 
fold, in  that  the  best  methods  are  being  sought 
out  and  directed  in  one  centralized  channel. 
Today  various  topics  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  will  be  discussed.  Undoubtedly,  repre- 
sentatives from  many,  if  not  all  of  our  schools, 
appreciate  the  undisputed  necessity  of  play  as 
the  first  and  most  important  link  in  the  child's 
life.  Let  me  cite  for  you  an  instance:  A  little 
over  one  year  ago  the  Pittsburgh  Play  Festi- 
val invited  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the 
Blind  to  take  part  in  a  Play  Day  to  be  given 
in  Schenley  Park,  in  which  all  the  schools  of 
the  city  were  represented.  Mr.  McAloney  in- 
formed the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
playground  work  that  we  would  be  there.  We 
were.  One  of  the  choicest  places  in  the  park 
was  assigned  to  us.  Our  children  marched 
from  the  school  to  the  playground  without  at- 
tracting any  unusual  attention.  But  no  sooner 
had  our  play  begun,  competitive  and  other- 
wise, than  the  people  began  to  flock  around  us 
as  though  some  of  the  miracles  of  Biblical 
times  were  in  order  again.  So  fast  did  they 
close  in  on  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  marching  (military  'tactics)  to  find  room  to 
get  a  new  start.  On  all  sides  were  heard  the 
remarks:  'They  seem  to  be  getting  real  fun 
out  of  it.'  'I  would  not  think  they  were  blind, 
if  I  had  not  seen  for  myself.'  'Isn't  it  a  fine 
thing  they  can  play.'  'It  must  take  patience  to 
teach  them.'  'Do  all  people  who  have  blind 
children  know  what  can  be  done  for  them?' 
These  children  ranged  in  age  from  6  to  15 
years.  This  was  free  and  directed — was  it  im- 
portant? Let  me  sum  up  from  actual  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher:  These  children,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term,  were  only  existing,  not  living;  narrow 
in  every  respect  as  compared  with  seeing  chil- 
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dren  of  their  age.  The  greetings,  the  words 
of  cheer  which  came  from  all  quarters  on  that 
occasion,  filled  in  a  vacant  spot  in  their  lives 
which  would  have  taken  the  school  room 
weeks,  and  possibly  the  child's  life,  to  accom- 
plish, and  not  in  a  way  commensurate  with 
the  child's  instinct  for  creating  the  old  into 
the  new.  VVith  the  seeing,  childhood  lasts  but 
a  while ;  with  the  blind,  we  find  many  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  childish  in 
every  way.  Sooner  or  later  both  must  pass 
through  the  portals  of  home,  fitted  or  un- 
fitted, for  the  duties  of  life.  If  the  time  has 
come  when  our  best  thinkers  feel  that  the 
playground  originates  all  that  is  good,  pure 
and  clean,  why  not  let  the  blind  make  some 
artificial  sunshine,  that  they  also  may  revel  in 
glory  and  splendor? 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  important  than  to  graft  into  the  minds 
of  our  little  ones,  whose  light  of  day  has  ut- 
terly failed,  the  beauty  which  vision  affords 
to  the  seeing.  How  can  this  be  done?  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  day  when  our  boys  or 
girls  must  leave  school,  great  care  is  exercised 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  work 
as  "attractive  as  possible,  that  in  looking  back 
over  the  days  spent  in  the  school  room  they 
may  be  happy  ones.  If,  through  the  different 
periods  of  the  blind  boy's  or  girl's  school  days, 
the  same  effort  is  put  forth  in  teaching  the 
plays  and  games  in  connection  with  their 
work,  as  is  exercised  in  their  care  elsewhere, 
then  they  will  go  out  feeling  and  believing 
they  are  just  like  anyone  else,  and  should 
have  the  same  recognition. 

"The  physical  activity  and  the  essential 
characteristics  are  ever  changing  from  year  to 
year  during  these  periods.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  games  peculiar  to  child  life ; 
what  is  suitably  adapted  to  the  child  of  three 
or  four  is  child  play  to  those  of  seven ;  and 
what  is  suitably  adapted  to  the  child  of  seven, 
is  looked  upon  by  those  of  fourteen  as  being 
happy  days — yet  he  is  now  past  this  stage  of 
the  play  game  and  his  attention  is  directed  to 
physical  prowess  and  love  of  excelling  in  this 
or  that  feat. 

"Socrates  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
people  were  so  careful  about  the  training  of 


their  colts,  at  the  same  time  indifferent  about 
the  training  of  their  children.  If  he  were  liv- 
ing today  he  could  readily  see  how  many 
years  he  was  living  in  advance  of  his  time. 
The  school  curriculum  is  such,  at  the  present 
time,  that  we  are  told  by  our  teachers  some- 
thing must  be  neglected,  but  to  crowd  from 
the  child's  life  the  spirit  of  play  is  a  mistake 
and  a  fatal  one.  Any  school  or  institution 
whatsoever  that  fails  to  enrich  the  child's 
mind  with  good,  wholesome,  free  and  directed 
play,  is  missing  one  of  the  finest  elements  of 
progress  the  child  is  heir  to,  and  the  greatest 
heritage  she  can  give  to  her  children.  In  the 
kindergarten  we  find  freedom  growing  more 
and  more  in  evidence  every  day.  The  ring 
games,  once  so  popular,  have  fallen  short  of 
real  play. 

"Play  as  a  means  of  increasing  physical 
activity,  of  overcoming  lassitude  and  lethargy, 
and  thereby  strengthening,  toning  and  quick- 
ening the  mental  effort  of  blind  children,  never 
appealed  to  me  to  any  great  extent  until  I  vis- 
ited the  Overbrook  school.  There,  where  they 
have  grounds  especially  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
the  blind,,  can  be  seen  most  any  day  what  it 
would  take  a  lifetime  to  write.  Comparing 
the  work  there  with  most  schools,  seeing  or 
blind,  I  would  say,  one  was  an  element  of  play 
and  the  other  genuine. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  play  and  its  possibilities  with  the  blind, 
as  shown  in  what  has  been  achieved,  point  to 
still  greater  possibilities  in  bringing  the  child 
in  touch  with  things  that  will  influence  its 
whole  life.  In  other  words,  association  with 
other  children,  or  even  older  ones,  helps  them 
to  feel  and  to  realize  fully  the  importance  of 
helping  others." 

The  President. — The  next  paper  on  this 
subject  is  by  Mr.  John  D.  Gregory,  Jr.,  athletic 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is  not  here  and  I 
will  postpone  the  reading  of  that  paper,  and 
give  place  to  another  paper  from  the  Kentucky 
school  whose  writer  is  present,  and  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  for  Mr.  Gregory's  paper,  I 
will  give  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  printed  in  the 
proceedings. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  on 
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SUPERVISED    PLAY    FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


BY    MISS    MYRA    H.    EMBREE, 
Teacher,   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the   Blind,  Overbrook,   Pa. 


'To  say  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
great  social  awakening  is  a  truism.  We  are 
coming  to  see  that  there  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant things  in  life  than  book  knowledge. 
Two  new  ideals  have  come  into  the  field,  in- 
dustrial education  and  social  education.  These 
result  not  only  in  the  making  of  health  and 
muscle,  but  for  the  building  of  character. 
We  are  here  to  consider  the  subject  of  play, 
a  timely  subject,  and  I  want  to  make  a  plea 
for   supervised  play. 

"Play  is  the  natural  preparation  for  life  and 
for  social  adjustment.  The  sand  pile  and  mud 
pie,  the  chase  and  hiding  are  the  first  practice 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  making  of 
things  and  the  ways  of  competitors.  But  'aim- 
less playing  does  not  suffice  to  develop  the 
child  individually.'  We  have  found  this  true 
of  the  blind  children  who  need  'guidance,  in- 
struction and  the  proper  material.'  With  them, 
as  other  children,  the  formation  of  a  'side'  or 
team  is  ofttimes  their  first  and  most  vital  rec- 
ognition of  cooperation  and  partnership,  and 
the  deciding  of  what  is  fair  and  not  fair  is 
their  first  spontaneous  recognition  of  law  and 
order. 

"Why  not  supervise  it?  Yes,  why  not  in- 
struct the  children? 

"Karl  Gross  asks,  in  his  book  on  'Play,' 
'How  far  may  a  teacher  direct  play  to  peda- 
gogic ends  without  destroying  its  freedom  and 
genuineness?'  Then  gives  three  ways:  'i.  To- 
ward what  is  good.  2.  Discourage  injurious 
and  improper  plays.  3.  By  providing  tools  and 
toys  that  suggest  their  own  use.' 

"Mr.  Ward  Crampton,  physical  director  of 
New  York  City,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
some  of  my  argument,  urges  that  we  should 
have  teachers  of  play  and  games  on  the  play- 
grounds and  constantly  acting  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  and  not  as  attendants.  Instruction 
is  essential  at  first,  later  it  will  wane  into  a 
delightful  sympathetic  supervision.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  blind  children. 
Our  play  and  game  opportunities  should  be 
utilized  to  their  fullest  extent.  They  should 
have  a  thorough  and  complete  education  in 
play  in  connection  with  but  not  supplanting 
our  present  work. 


"We  have  provided  playgrounds  which  are 
mostly  left  unattended,  and  Mr.  Crampton 
says,  in  regard  to  play  time  in  the  public 
schools,  'We  do  even  worse,  we  give  a  little 
of  the  physical  training  time  for  play,  which 
is  time  stolen  from  other  valuable   endeavor.' 

"New  play  and  game  spaces  should  be  added 
until  there  is  ample  provision  for  every  child, 
and  this  can  be  done  in  the  class  room  or  on 
the  playground  every  day. 

"Matilda  H.  Kriege  says,  'That  children 
wish  for  older  persons  to  play  with  them,  di- 
rect and  guide  them,  and  what  gives  pleasure 
to  children  generally  and  in  all  times  serves 
for  their  development  in  some  way,'  and  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell  suggests,  that  as  the  parent  is 
the  natural  playmate  of  the  child  in  earlier 
years,  why  not  the  teacher  later,  and  if  the 
children  get  enjoyment  from  the  games,  the 
object  is  accomplished  and  oftentimes  the 
direction  of  the  game  has  made  the  success 
and  consequently  the  enjoyment. 

"Mr.  Littlewood,  headmaster  of  the  Wover- 
tree  School,  Liverpool,  says,  'In  schools  for 
blind  children  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  vigorous  outdoor  games  and 
sometimes  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy.' 

"Play  takes  time  away  from  perilous  and 
stupid  idleness  and  gives  strong  bodies,  re- 
sistant to  the  omnipresent  disease  germs. 

"The  English  Board  of  Education  has  just 
this  year  issued  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of 
school  organized  games  and  the  need  for  di- 
rected play,  and  says,  'The  most  direct  means 
of  fostering  school  traditions  is  to  organize 
school  games,  in  which  the  scholars  may  learn, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers,  to  obey 
rules,  to  avoid  rough  play,  and  to  exercise  self- 
restraint.'  Froebel  says  that  it  is  'Joy,  peace 
and  freedom  that  individuals  as  well  as  hu- 
manity strive  for.'  This  comes  to  children  only 
through  play.  It  is  the  child's  right  not  only  to 
have  a  place  to  play,  but  a  time  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  play,  so  that  the  spirit  of 
gladness  and  joyfulness  may  enter  more  fully 
into  their  lives.  The  fact  that  a  child  has  a 
good  time  in  his  play,  the  joy  which  makes 
childhood  the  subject  of  the  pleasantest  rem- 
iniscences    of      manhood     and     womanhood, 
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should  not  be  overlooked  in  our  work  for 
blind  children.  Birthday  parties  and  picnics 
give  lasting  pleasure  to  the  little  children. 
Play  teaches  the  fruits  of  endeavor  at 
their  real  worth,  not  as  the  books  tell  about  it. 
It  gives  real  value  to  courage,  fairness,  cour- 
tesy, cheerfulness,  cleverness  and  brute  force 
long  before  the  names  of  these  qualities  are 
learned,  and  its  impressions  become  characters 
before  the  words  can  be  spelled. 

"The  same  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
blind  child's  education  in  play,  as  there  is  to 
his  education  in  arithmetic.  And  it  should  be 
seen  to  by  our  educators  that  a  course  of 
study  in  play  is  laid  down    and  followed  out. 

"Mr.  John  Macy  says,  'Our  children  need  en- 
couragement in  everything  that  will  help  them 
over  life's  oppositions,  and  the  self-mastery 
that  others  learn  very  early  in  life  ours  do 
not  always  get.  They  should  be  taught  to 
romp.  The  blind  as  a  class  are  below  the  aver- 
age in  physique,  and  this  through  the  want  of 
activity  and  sometimes  from  the  very  disease 
that  destroyed  their  sight.  It  is  the  little  chil- 
dren who  give  us  the  opportunity  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  life  of  naturalness,  agility 
and  self-dependence,  or  theirs  will  be  a  life  of 
helplessness  and  undeveloped  organs.' 

"At  the  Manchester  Conference,  summer  of 
1908,  two  speakers  referred  to  the  lack  of 
outdoors  games  for  our  children,  and  we  have 
found  this  more  true  for  boys  than  girls.  The 
games  with  rhymed  formulas  and  songs,  ap- 
peal more  strongly  to  girls  than  to  boys,  who 
have  just  passed  the  Kindergarten,  and  the 
games  which  boys  of  this  same  age  want  to 
play  cannot  be  played  by  ours  without  careful 
instruction   and  much   adaptation. 

"Appended  is  a  list  of  games  played  by  the 
girls  at  Overbrook,  a  list  played  indoors  by 
the  smaller  boys,  a  list  of  the  boys'  outdoor 
games  and  sports,  also  a  list  collected  from 
various  schools  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  and 
presented  to  the  Manchester,  England,  Con- 
ference. 

"The  Physical  Educational  Magazine,  says : 
'Children  left  to  themselves  seldom  organ- 
ize so  as  to  secure  results.'  They  usually  have 
no  permanent  organization,  and  develop  no 
spirit  of  loyalty. 

"This  unorganized  play  is  listless  and  pur- 
poseless and  has  little  social  or  educational 
value,  while  the  spirit,  which  is  awakened  by 
intense    contests,    under    wise    direction    be- 


comes the  most  effective  training  in  courtesy, 
kindness,  loyalty  and  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law.  The  training  of  a  well  directed  play- 
ground is  much  more  fundamental  than  the 
training  of  the  school.  It  has  much  more  to 
do  with  those  essential  virtues  on  which  good 
citizenship  and  good  fellowship  depend. 

"Man's  success  in  life  depends  on  his  as- 
suming proper  relations  to  his  fellow  man, 
so  the  necessity  for  our  help  in  cultivating 
proper  human  relations  in  early  childhood. 
For  their  own  education,  for  itheir  health, 
their  joy,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  generation 
trained  in  the  play  ideals  of  vigor,  honesty 
and  courage,  let  us  see  to  it  that  every  child 
in  our  schools  is  given  the  most  thorough 
course  in  play  that  we  can  plan  or  our  adult 
instincts  suggest.  Instead  of  endeavoring  in 
an  occasional  way  to  increase  play  space, 
we  should  change  our  point  of  view  and  be- 
gin with  play.  Our  facilities  and  our  corps 
of  teachers  must  be  surveyed  and  increased 
intelligently,  with  a  definite  end  in  view. 

"The  rhyming  and  marching  games  are  ex- 
cellent. They  are  nearly  all  of  English  ori- 
gin, and  with  the  folk-dances  are  being  re- 
vived on  many  Public  Playgrounds.  The 
Overbrook  girls  have  succeeded  in  learning 
many  of  them  and  have  performed  them  very 
successfully  on  our  green,  before  large  audi- 
ences. 

GAMES   PLAYED  ON  THE  PLAYGROUND   AND  INDOORS 
BY    THE    BOYS. 

Game  of  Twenty  Questions. 

Rhyming   Words,    (Spelling   games). 

Birds  Fly. 

Draw   Bucket  of  Water. 

Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral. 

Bird,  Beast  and  Flower. 

Happy  is  the  Miller. 

As  we  go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush. 

London  Bridge. 

Red   Rover    (Various   other   Names). 

Simon  Says  Thumbs  Up. 

Barn   Dances   and   other   Dances. 

Put  Your  Right  Foot  In. 

Mammy,  Mammy,   Soup's   A-burning. 

Grandmammy  Tipsy  Toe. 

Pom,   Pom,  Pull  Away. 

Tag. 

Bull  in  the  Ring. 

Seed  in  the  Groum' 
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LIST  OF  GIRLS    GAMES. 
E.    R.    DUNNING. 


Jolly  Sailor  Boy. 
Mulberry  Bush. 
Red   Rover. 
London   Bridge. 
Bad  Eggs. 
Lazy  Betsy. 
Tom   Chase. 
Hot   Butter   Blue, 

Beans,  etc. 
Bull   in  the  Ring. 
Here    Comes    Three 

Dukes,  etc. 
"My  True   Love's 

Gone,"  etc. 
Old   Witch. 
Clap  in.  Clap  out. 
Grandmammy    Tipsy 

Toe. 
Dances — ■ 

Two   Step. 

Barn    Dance. 

Virginia    Reel. 

Schottisches. 

May  Pole  Dances. 

Waltz. 

Polka. 

Paul  Jones. 

Rye  Dances. 

Folk   Dances. 
Farmers   in   the   Dell. 
Hide   and   Go   Seek. 
Rolling  in  the  Green 

Grass. 
Blue  Bird. 

Tag — Squat   tag.  Rac- 
ing, tag,  "Mat"  tag, 

Cross      tag,      Stone 

tag,   etc. 
Old  Connelly  is  Dead 

and     Laid     in     His 

Grave. 
Blind   Man's   Buff. 


Half  Past. 

I  am  going  to  A 

I  am  going  to  B. 

I  am  going  to  C. 

Quaker,  Quaker,  How 
Art  Thou? 

My  Minister  Doesn't 
Like  T. 

A  Very  Solemn  Oc- 
casion. 

Old   Maid. 

Checkers. 

Card  games,  as  500. 

Button,  Button,  who 
has    the   Button? 

Buzz. 

Stage  Coach. 

In  and  Out  the  Win- 
dow. 

Piggie  Grunt. 

Little  Sallie  Water. 

There  was  an  Old  Mil- 
ler. 

Rain,  Rain  High, 
Snow  is  Falling. 

Mother,  Mother,  the! 
Soup's    A-burning. 

Mamie,  the  Kettle's 
Boiling    Over. 

Tin.  Tin. 

Animal,  Vegetable  and 
Mineral. 

Ships  Arrive. 

Twenty  Questions. 

Nice  Pussy. 

Pit. 

Dominoes. 

My  Ship  is  Loaded. 

I  Love  My  Lover. 

Fizz. 


MR.  GUY   CAMPBELLS  LIST  OF   GAMES   AND   SPORTS. 


Dumb   Charades.. 
Follow  my  Leader. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
Knight's  Leap  Frog. 
Musical  Chairs. 
Prisoner's  Base 

(Modified). 
Skipping   Rope. 
See-Saw. 
Tom  Tiddler's  Ground. 


Jumbo. 

Mounting  Kitty. 

Playing  Horses. 

Digging. 

Foot  and  a  Half. 

Kick  the  Football. 

Acting  Occupations. 

Menagerie. 

Jumping. 

Trollying. 


Swings. 
Rocking  Boat. 
Skittles. 
Chariots. 
Dead  Man. 
High  Jump. 
Flat   Racing. 
Giant   Stride. 
Hat  Pies. 
Kick  Pole. 
Ship  Wreck. 
Stilts. 
Pyramids. 
Sack  Racing. 
Wheelbarrow. 
Wrestling. 
Foot   and   a   Half 

Long  Jump. 
Hutch   the   Paddock. 
Throw  the   Hammer. 
Three-legged      Race 

Stilts. 
Smuggle  the  Key. 
Sack  Racing. 
Pulling  the  Weight. 
Running  Track. 
Push   Ball. 


See  Saw. 

Kitty. 

Crossing   the   Brook. 

Rounders  (a  ball 
game). 

Whip  Top. 

Poultry. 

Tennis. 

Dancing  (internation- 
al and  old  national) 

Mountain  Climbing. 

Fishing. 

Tug  of  War. 

Push   Pole. 

Horse  Fights. 

Fox  and  Hounds. 

Wand   Wrestling. 

Swimming. 

Iron  Hoops. 

Country   Ramblers. 

Roller   Skating. 

Hockey    (?) 

Boating. 

Card  Games 

Touring. 

Ice   Skating. 


MEN    IN    INSTITUTIONS. 


Cycling. 

Dancing. 

Gardening. 

Gymnastics. 

Rowing. 

Music. 

Chess. 

Bond. 

Skating. 

Swimming. 

Walking. 

Tug  of   War. 

Cards. 

Concerts. 


Football. 

Cricket. 

Croquet. 

Reading. 

Draughts. 

Clubs. 

Bent   Iron   Work. 

Glee  Parties. 

Fancy   Basket   Making. 

Copying   Braille. 

Literary  and   Debating 

Clubs. 
Wood   Carving. 


A    PROGRAM    OF    EVENTS    BY    THE    BOYS    OF    ROYAL 
NORMAL   COLLEGE. 

Egg  and  Spoon  Race.    1-Mile  Running  Race. 
Sighted   Blindfold 

Race. 
Sack  Race. 
Cock  Fighting. 
Running   High  Jump. 
Standing  High  Jump. 
100-Yard  Race. 


Leap  Frog  Team  Race. 
Wheelbarrow   Race. 
r-Mile  Walking  Race. 
Tug  of  War. 
Wrestling. 
Siamese    Race. 


The    Presidf.nt.- 
is  the  next  subject. 


"Corrective     Gymnastics" 
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CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS. 

BY     MISS    ANNE    ROTHWELL    STEWART, 
Director   of   Physical   Culture,    Maryland    School   for  the   Blind. 


"At  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  we 
have  used  every  phase  of  gymnastic  work 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  our  blind  with  their 
handicap,  to  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible-. 

"  The  subject  in  this  paper  will  be  treated 
from  two  standpoints :  First,  the  correction 
of  abnormal  conditions,  and  second,  the  cor- 
rection of  conditions  that  may  become  ab- 
normal. In  the  first  class  may  be  noted  cases 
of  spinal  curvature,  round  shoulders,  flat  foot 
and  prorated  ankles,  these  being  the  principal 
difficulties.  The  ranks  of  the  second  class 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  first.  Here  we 
get  the  protruding  head  and  abdomen,  the 
shuffling  walk,  the  depressed  chest,  the  'twirl- 
ing habit,'  the  lifeless  countenance,  and  the 
constricted  body. 

"In  Class  I,  we  had  two  years  ago  fifteen 
girls.  Almost  all  the  first  year's  work  was 
taken  by  the  students  on  the  floor.  There 
were  deep  breathing  exercises  with  arm  ex- 
tensions, foot  and  knee  flexions  and  exten- 
sions, lying  prone.  Head  rotations,  left  and 
right,  and  trunk  flexions  forward  and  side- 
wise  were  given  sitting.  The  work  was  given 
gently  in  the  beginning  but  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  were  ready  for  it,  as  much  vigor  as 
possible  was  required  and  each  exercise  was 
given  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times.  No  pupil 
was  allowed  to  do  careless  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  six  of  the  fifteen  were 
dismissed  from  the  special  class,  and  in  all 
but  three  there  was  a  marked  improvement. 
One  of  these  three  was  mentally  deficient, 
one  was  absolutely  lacking  in  ambition,  and 
one  did  not  seem  to  respond.  One  case  in 
this  class  is  worthy  of  special  mention:    Miss 

i is    thirty-seven   years   old.      She    had 

never  had  any  training  until  she  came  to  us 
two  years  ago.  Her  head  and  abdomen  were 
protruding,  the  shoulders  were  round,  the 
right  being  prominent,  and  the  left  more  slop- 
ing, and  she  had  compound  curvature  of  the 
spine.  She  took  the  same  work  as  the  rest 
of  the  class,  except  the  trunk  flexions.  These 
were  taken  forward,  and  on  one  side  only, 
and  resistance  was  given  by  the  teacher.  Her 
improvement  was   so  marked    that  at  one  of 


the  Baltimore  City  medical  meetings  our  med- 
ical examiner  cited  her  case  as  remarkable. 

"The  second  year  has  shown  continued 
progress.  The  two  girls  who  did  not  respond 
last  year  have  shown  marked  improvement 
this  year.  Most  of  these  cases  came  from 
bad  sitting  postures  and  careless  habits  of 
carriage.  Our  policy  now  is  to  begin  with 
the  kindergarten  children,  watch  them  care- 
fully and  see  that  we  have  no  more  such  cases 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Little  children  who  are 
developing  spinal  curvature  can  be  brought 
back  to  the  normal  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  if  they  are  watched,  and  weak  muscles 
are  made  strong.  Plenty  of  outdoor  play, 
with  tilings  to  hang  from  or  climb  over,  is 
the  remedy  for  many  of  these  defects.  Let 
the  boys  and  girls  have  as  many  opportuni- 
ties as  possible  to  hang  and  swing  by  the 
arms.  I  wish  every  blind  child  might  have 
the  chance   to  climb  trees ! 

"The  question  of  weak  ankles  and  falling 
arches  is  becoming  a  serious  one  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  people.  The 
modern  shoe,  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  condition,  should  be  given  careful  atten- 
tion in  its  relation  to  our  blind,  that  they  may 
be  spared  this  added  handicap. 

"In  Class  II,  educational  Swedish  gymnas- 
tics, aesthetic  movements  and  fancy  steps,  folk 
dances  and  harmonic  gymnastics  have  all  been 
used.  The  folk  dances  do  not  promote  grace, 
but  they  give  abandon,  overcome  self-con- 
sciousness and  accentuate  the  spirit  of  play. 
Harmonic  gymnastics  with  its  combination  of 
physical  and  psychic  action  are  particularly 
good  for  the  constricted  ones.  First,  begin 
with  expansions,  then  follow  with  liberations 
of  the  different  agents  of  the  body,  then  elas- 
tic' action  of  the  limbs  with  centralization  and 
transitions  on  the  feet.  The  by-products  of 
harmonic  gymnastics  are  often  as  great  as 
the  apparent  results ;  for  example,  one  girl, 
Alice,  has  a  habit  of  holding  her  arms  very 
close  to  her  side,  thus  tightening  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  throat.  After  she  had  been 
worked  with  for  a  short  time  in  relaxing  ex- 
ercises,   the    singing   master   marked   her   im- 
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provement  and  noticed  that  her  tones  were 
more   free. 

"At  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  we 
have  gotten  away  from  the  idea  that  physical 
training  is  merely  for  health  and  strength. 
It  must  be  for  these,  but  its  greatest  aim  is 
to  educate  the  body  so  that  it  responds  to 
thought  instead  of  mere  volition,  and  to  bring 
about  the  perfect  whole,  where  mind  and 
spirit  are  co-ordinated,  as  Nature  intended 
they  should  be. 

"For  the  lifeless  face  there  is  but  one  rem- 
edy, and  that  is  the  awakening  of  the  soul 
through  expression  training.  This  paper  has 
already  reached  its  limit  in  time,  but  in  clos- 


ing let  me  urge  the  importance  to  the  blind 
of  this  phase  of  training.  It  is  the  next  step!" 

The  President. — We  have  a  paper  not  em- 
bodied in  the  programme,  but  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  teacher  of  physical  culture,  in 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Hen- 
derson.    We  will  now  listen  to  her  paper. 

Miss  Henderson. — This  paper  was  prepared 
to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Kentucky,  and  is  some- 
what appropriate  for  this  meeting,  or  such  an 
Association  as  is  gathered  here,  and  there 
may  be  some  things  in  it  that  may  interest 
you. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BY    MISS    HENDERSON, 
Teacher,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 


"If  you  have  seen  a  blind  baby  you  have 
witnessed  the  consummation  of  human  help- 
lessness. -  All  your  soul  has  been  stirred  to 
pity,  and  you  wonder  what  can  become  of 
him.  What  does  become  of  him?  The  con- 
ditions under  which  he  grows  more  often  tend 
to  fix  his  helplessness  and  augment  his  inac- 
tivity, than  to  counteract  or  destroy  them.  If 
in  a  sympathetic  family  his  needs  are  fulfilled 
by  the  activity  of  another  person.  What  he 
wants  is  brought  to  him.  He  is  guarded  from 
possible  bumps  and  contact  with  things  in 
general ;  he  is  fed,  led  and  permitted  to  do 
only  those  things  that  confine  him  to  a  small 
space.  His  hurts  are  made  much  of;  sym- 
pathy is  showered  upon  him ;  any  slight  ac- 
complishment is  praised ;  faults  are  excused, 
and  the  child  gets  a  false  idea  of  the  world 
about  him  and  of  himself  and  his  ability  to 
face  reality.  This  tender  but  not  judicious 
treatment  robs  him  of  his  birthright.  If  in 
an  ignorant  and  unfeeling  family  he  is  left 
alone,  tied  in  a  high  chair ;  looked  upon  as 
useless  and  uninteresting.  You  will  under- 
stand these  circumstances  when  I  tell  you  that 
some  children  of  school  age  are  brought  to 
us  who  cannot  dress  nor  feed  themselves.  I 
do  not  wish  to  class  all  blind  children  under 
these  two  heads,  for  there  are  homes  of  common 
sense  and  legitimate  sympathy  where  the  facts 
of  the  child's  deficiencies  are  studied,  and  his 
education    planned   accordingly.      These,    how- 


ever,   are    a    small    minority   of    those    repre- 
sented  in   our   Institution. 

"The  great  mass  of  our  perceptions  are  sight 
perceptions:  the  child  world  is  a  world  of  imi- 
tation; his  life  is  a  repetition  of  what  he  sees 
about  him ;  he  weaves  the  actual  world  which 
he  sees  into  the  unreal  world  of  his  plays  and 
imagination.  He  acts  all  of  his  ideas  in  play; 
he  shows  his  racial  characteristics,  his  family 
traits,  his  individuality,  his  solidarity  in  play. 
The  impressions  calling  out  his  varied  talents 
he  gets  from  the  grown-up  and  objective  sur- 
roundings by  means  of  his  eyesight.  He 
learns  his  first  lessons  also  by  means  of  his 
sight.  The  baby  sees  a  bright  object  and 
reaches  for  it ;  creeps  from  one  allurement 
to  another ;  learns  to  walk,  run,  talk  and  think 
from  looking  at  things.  All  education  through 
this  means  is  denied  the  blind  child ;  hence 
his  education  is  not  spontaneous  like  the  nor- 
mal child.  His  imitation  is  not  free  and  un- 
conscious like  visual  imitation.  He  does  not 
get  concepts  of  a  whole,  or  large  part  in  an 
instant,  or  perhaps  ever  unaided.  Having  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  the  world  he  is  timid  in  re- 
gard to  it.  He  will  move  about  in  search  of 
information,  but  cautiously,  slowly,  and  the 
stimuli  which  will  attract  him  are  few.  He 
has  the  mechanism  for  all  motion,  all  bodily 
activities  but  no  impulse  toward  them.  His 
muscular  system  is  intact  but  the  connection 
between    nerve    center    and     muscle     is     not 
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aroused.  If  the  child  learns  to  walk  he  does 
so  imperfectly,  that  is,  with  a  slow,  hesitating 
step,  often  dragging  or  shuffling  the  feet,  with 
an  uncertain  gait  moving  from  side  to  side,  as 
well  as  forward,  his  hands  out  in  a  'feeling 
position'  which  brings  him  into  a  stooped  pos- 
ture, making  his  chest  sink,  his  shoulders 
droop,  and  giving  him  a  tense  muscular  con- 
dition resulting  in  contractures.  He  prefers 
sitting  to  standing,  standing  to  walking  and 
seldom  runs  of  his  own  initiative.  Having 
little  muscular  experience  he  has  no  power  of 
coordination.  His  sense  of  position  both  as 
to  the  parts  of  his  own  body  and  the  world 
outside  is  undeveloped.  His  sense  of  rythm  is 
poor.  As  a  substitute  for  a  legitimate  motor 
outlet  he  frequently  acquires  nervous  habits 
of  a  more  or  less  pernicious  character,  such 
as  picking  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  sticking 
the  fingers  into  the  eyes,  shuffling  the  feet, 
twitching  the  face,  hands  or  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

"With  this  foundation  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  bodily  functions  of  the  blind  child  are 
sluggish.  His  digestive  organs  do  not  have  a 
proper  stimulation  ;  his  heart  has  never  done 
vigorous  work :  his  blood  has  not  sped  rapid- 
ly throughout  its  course.  Our  first  effort  in 
the  gymnasium,  then,  is  toward  hygiene.  He 
must  have  sufficient  physical  work  to  stim- 
ulate functional  activity.  We  must  get  the 
pupil  to  do  something,  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong,  he  must  move,  for  any  movement  is 
preferable  to  idleness.  We  get  certain  defi- 
nite hygienic  results  from  every  muscular 
contraction,  and  of  these  he  is  in  greatest 
need. 

"When  a  muscle  contracts  it  gives  off  waste, 
uses  up  food  material  and  produces  heat.  The 
demand  for  food  stimulates  a  nerve  center 
by  a  call  for  increased  circulation ;  the  pro- 
duction of  waste  does  likewise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  what  is  no  longer  useful. 
The  blood  flow  to  the  muscle  is  increased ; 
the  heart  beat  is  increased;  the  respiration  is 
lincreased.  The  peripheral  circulation  is  in- 
creased and  sweat  glands  become  active  to 
cool  the  body.  If  the  exercise  is  continued 
hunger  and  thirst  are  felt,  and  a  new  cycle  of 
eating,  digesting  and  working  is  begun.  The 
physical  life  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  was 
during  idleness.  This  functional  activity 
then  is  our  first  aim. 


"Our  second  aim  is  that  the  exercise  be 
corrective.  That  is,  that  it  tends  to  remove 
defects  and  bring  the  child  nearer  to  the  nor- 
mal in  posture  and  development.  There  are 
some  defects,  such  as  round  shoulders,  later- 
al curvature  and  sagging  abdominal  muscles 
that  can  be  corrected  by  exercise.  They  are 
mechanical  defects,  and  are  amenable  to 
mechanical  treatment.  Much  of  this  work  we 
teach  in  individual  lessons,  where  the  entire 
attention  of  the  teacher  is  devoted  to  one 
pupil,  and  all  the  work  of  the  lesson  is  to- 
ward a  correction  of  his  defects. 

"Our  third  aim  is  development.  Even  the 
strongest  of  our  children  are  below  the  nor- 
mal average.  Our  twelve-year-old  boys  who 
have  had  no  gymnasium  work  are  twenty-five 
per  cent,  below  the  normal  average  for  that 
age.  Hence,  we  must  build  muscle,  strength- 
en hearts  and  increase  lung  capacity. 

"Our  fourth  aim  is  to  give  pleasure.  Pleas- 
ure enters  meagerly  into  the  life  of  the  blind. 
They  are  easily  made  happy,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  something  is  a  satisfaction.  All 
children  delight  in  bodily  exercise  and  we  en- 
deavor to  get  our  children  to  enjoy  the  gym- 
nasium. We  strive  to  show  them  their  own 
improvement  and  to  arouse  interest  in  their 
physical  welfare.  Exercise  with  a  joy  in  the 
doing  of  it,  or  a  knowledge  of  its  helpfulness, 
is  fifty  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  same 
exercise  grudgingly  executed. 

"Our  problem  then  is  to  take  blind  chil- 
dren, slow,  weak,  defective  in  many  ways  and 
by  science,  patience  and  hard  work  bring 
them  to,  or  at  least  toward,  a  normal  devel- 
opment ;  make  their  bodies  obey  their  wills, 
and  eradicate  those  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  blind.  When  a  child  enters  our 
fechool  he  is  examined  by  the  physical  in- 
structor, who  records  his  measurements,  pos- 
ture, physical  habits  and  strength  tests.  He 
is  then  instructed  daily  alone  in  the  elements 
of  practical  gymnastics.  He  is  taught  direc- 
tions, 'Forward,  sideways,  up,  down,  back,  in 
and  out,'  so  that  he  can  place  the  parts  of  his 
body  in  various  positions  at  command.  Along 
with  this  he  is  given  work  on  chest  weights, 
chest  expander  and  back  machine  to  build 
muscle  for  him,  and  learn  the  location,  parts 
and  elementary  positions  on  the  apparatus. 
When  he  has  acquired  sufficient  ability  he  is 
put  in  the  class.  Many  times  he  continues  his 
'special   training'   after  he  becomes  a   member 
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of  the  class,  for  we  have  some  pupils  whom 
the  superintendent  thinks  need  'gymnastics  be- 
fore their  alphabet.'  Each  class  has  a  thirty- 
minute  period  daily  in  the  gymnasium,  with 
ten  minutes  for  dressing.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  girls  can  dress  for  the 
lessons,  or  for  the  school  room  afterwards,  in 
ten  minutes.  It  takes  care  and  swiftness  and 
is  not  duplicated  by  the  majority  of  seeing 
girls. 

"In  introducing  a  system  of  gymnastics  to 
the  blind  we  must  first  teach  directions  and 
positions  with  simple  movements.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  show  each  child  by  putting  the  parts 
of  his  body  in  the  correct  position.  For  ex- 
ample, 'Right  arm  forward  raise'  is  a  simple 
command,  but  the  'Forward'  is  not  an  accu- 
rate concept  for  the  pupil,  or  if  he  conceives 
this,  he  does  not  get  an  accurate  response. 
You  have  to  correct  his  positions  again  and 
and  again  to  educate  his  sense  of  location  and 
of  neuro-muscular  response.  As  soon  as  we 
have  established  our  nomenclature  the  prob- 
lem simplifies  itself,  particularly  if  there  are 
any  in  the  class  who  can  see  well  enough  to 
act  as  leaders.  In  some  classes  we  have  such 
an  arrangement,  in  others  none.  An  exercise 
frequently  demands  a  more  elaborate  explana- 
tion than  one  might  expect ;  hence  the  teacher 
must  be  accurate  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
must  simplify  all  directions.  We  do  not  de- 
pend upon  drills,  which  would  make  the  work 
very  much  easier  for  the  teacher,  because  the 
lack  of  exactness,  and  the  general  sluggish 
condition  of  our  children  necessitates  teach- 
ing by  command.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
mental  effort  for  each  movement.  So  soon  as 
the  child  ceases  to  listen,  to  think,  to  try,  he 
falls  into  his  old  habits  of  listlessness  and  re- 
laxation. 

"Teaching  apparatus  is  more  difficult  than 
calisthenics.  It  is  less  easily  described  and  re- 
quires help  until  considerable  proficiency  is 
gained.  Here  again  we  teach  positions  and 
simple  movements  first,  and  are  then  able  to 
dictate  more  complicated  exercises.  Sequence 
is  very  necessary  in  apparatus  work.  We  build 
up  very  closely  from  one  exercise  to  a  more 
difficult  one.  Confidence  in  the  teacher  is  a 
large  factor  here.  The  child  takes  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  danger  or  difficulty  of  the 
exercise  from  the  assurance  of  the  teacher. 
Apparatus  work  is  indispensable  in  the  gym- 


nasium for  the  blind,  because  it  not  only  de- 
velops strength,  but  confidence,  courage  and 
initiative.  In  our  gymnasium  we  use  stall 
bars,  chest  weights,  mats,  horse,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting  bar,  balance  boards,  jumping  stand- 
ards, back  machine  and  I  would  add  ropes,  if 
practical  in  our  gymnasium.  We  do  some 
climbing,  however,  on  swing  ropes  on  the 
playground.  Tumbling  is  very  useful  to  us, 
for  its  physiological  effect,  for  the  control 
which  it  develops,  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  done  anywhere  and  the  pleasure  the  chil- 
dren take  in  it.  Our  big  boys'  class  in  the 
third  year,  completed  the  course  on  the  horse 
in  the  German  American  Gymnastic  Book. 
The  same  grade  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished on  other  apparatus.  On  the  mats  we 
do  double  and  single  hand  springs  in  series, 
nip  up,  round  off,  wheel,  dives,  combinations, 
simple  pyramids.  The  work  of  the  girls  aver- 
ages up  to  that  of  the  boys,  except  in  those 
exercises  that  are  purely  exercises  of  strength. 
We  have  a  nine-year-old  girl  who  pulls  up 
to  the  chin  on  stall  bars  ten  times.  The 
strongest  twelve-year-old  child  in  our  school 
i.3  a  girl. 

"We  have  succeeded  in  teaching  dancing  to 
our  girls.  This  work  is  difficult,  for  we  have 
to  get  down  on  our  knees  and  guide  the  feet 
until  a  step  is  learned.  The  use  of  music 
helps  to  cultivate  the  rythmic  sense.  We  have 
taught  a  schottische,  waltz,  two  mazurkas, 
three  polkas  in  couples,  a  polka  series  of  nine 
steps  and  six  folk  dances.  The  performance 
of  these  dances  is  no  longer  grotesque  but 
rather  pleasing,  and  their  practice  has  added 
a  grace  and  ease  of  carriage  similar  to  that  of 
the  more  fortunate.  This  form  of  exercise 
has  aided  in  bringing  about  a  better  balance, 
equilibrium  in  an  unaccustomed  position,  one 
of  the  specific  effects  for  which  we  work. 

"We  give  gymnastic  games  both  in  the 
gymnasium  and  on  the  playgrounds,  but  en- 
courage out-of-door  games  in  preference  to 
indoor.  The  games  which  all  can  play  are 
bean  bag,  cat  and  rat  and  over,  three  deep, 
one  and  over,  passing  the  dumb  bell,  poison 
snake,  bear  and  phalanx  catcher.  The  three 
last  are  the  favorites.  The  boys  have  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  play  football  and  have  a  track  team. 

"I  will  describe  to  you  a  boy  that  came  to 
school  for  the  first  time  when  fifteen  years 
old.     He    weighed     one     hundred     twenty-five 
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pounds ;  was  five  feet  five  inches  tall ;  totally 
blind  from  infancy ;  deaf  in  right  ear  and  very 
helpless.  He  used  the  whole  corridor  when 
he  walked,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man.  At 
the  first  lesson  I  told  him  to  raise  on  his  toes. 
He  made  the  effort,  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  It  took  him  three 
months  to  learn  to  do  this  exercise 
without  help.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  could  support  himself  on  the  horse  and 
bars  and  could  hang  by  his  hands.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  he  was  strong  enough  to  do 
a  fifteen  exercise  series  of  chest  weights,  each 
jexercise  twenty-times,  with  five  pounds  on 
each  hand ;  walk  a  balance  rail  assisted ;  did 
first  grade  exercises  on  horse  and  bar,  and 
showed  improvement  in  walking  and  had 
gained  42  per  cent,  in  strength.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  he  was  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  advanced  class,  to  walk  erectly,  and 
keep  comparatively  straight.  His  strength  had 
increased  90  per  cent. 

"Educators  for  the  blind  have  long  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  physical  education  and 
most  of  the  schools  have  well  equipped  gym- 
nasiums. This  work  has  been  actively  carried 
on  since  1884.  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  had  physical  training  for  50  years. 
Before  the  gymnasium  was  equipped  and  a 
special  teacher  employed  for  this  department 
Dio  Lewis'  drills  were  used.  They  were  good 
of  their  kind,  but  not  adequate.  We  have  had 
the  gymnasium  for  five  years.  The  doctor's 
bill  for  last  year  and  the  year  previously,  re- 
spectively, was  $6.00,  with  one  hundred  chil- 
dren in  the  institution.  The  end  of  our  first 
year's  work  showed  the  following  gains  in 
strength : 


Girls.  Boys. 

Average  gain  total    strength...     42    %  18.3% 

Average  gain  lung    capacity...     44.5  12 

Average  gain  back    48  12 

Average  gain  legs    75  31 

"Largest  single  gain  175  per  cent.  The  girls 
were  more  deficient  than  the  boys,  and  also 
worked  harder,  which  accounts  for  their 
greater  gain.  Our  work  this  year  shows  the 
following  gains   in   strength : 

Girls.  Boys. 
Average  gain  total  strength...  21%  27  % 
Average  gain  lung   capacity...      12  9.6 

Average  gain  back    20  23 

Average  gain  legs    33  40 

"I  can  also  report  that  the  nervous  habits, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper,  have 
almost   entirely  disappeared. 

"Surely  these  figures  show  that  faithful 
work  with  the  blind  repays  the  effort.  It  re- 
claims the  lost.  The  greatest  improvements 
cannot  be  measured  by  tape  and  dyna- 
mometers, but  show  themselves  in  better  car- 
riage, ease  of  locomotion,  increased  mental 
ability,  interest  in  affairs  and  an  improved  at- 
titude toward  things  and  circumstances — a 
realization  of  the  great  moral  truth  that  the 
body  is  the  slave  of  the  will,  not  its  master, 
and  that  obstacles  are  not  stumbling  blocks, 
but  means  of  development. 

"Physical  training  is  not  the  panacea  for  all 
ills,  but  is  a  fundamental  principal  in  blind 
education.  The  blind  all  have  characteristic 
habits  and  mannerisms,  but  scientific  physical 
training,  conscientiously  applied,  will  obliter- 
ate many  of  these,  and  approximate  our  ideal 
for  our  blind  brothers  and  sisters,  to  be  like 
seeing  people." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AMPLE  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  OF  FREE  AND 
DIRECTED  PLAY  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


BY    JOHN    D 
Athletic   Director,    Kentucky 
(Read  by  Mr. 

"I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  derived  from  some 
eight  years  of  experience  on  the  ground  and 
in  dealing  with  its  problems. 

"The  profit  in  modern  manufacturing  is 
largely  in  the  utilization  of  waste  products. 
In  the  manufacturing  of  the  man  out  of  the 
boy   there   is   a   great   need  of   the   same  kind 


GREGORY, 
Institution   for   the   Blind. 
Huntoon.) 

of  economy — the  utilization  of  boy  waste. 
This  is  the  problem  of  all  schools,  but  more 
especially  of  our  institutions  for  the  blind,  for 
in  the  institution  we  find  the  most  fertile  soil 
for  all  the  evils  of  wasted  energy. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  superfluous 
energy  in  every  boy,  blind  as  well  as  seeing, 
which  must  have  an  outlet  and  which,  if  left 
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to  follow  the  natural  channel,  will  result  in  the 
forming  of  bad  habits,  vices  of  all  kinds  and 
in  destroying  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
man.  This  superfluous  energy  must  be  direct- 
ed, if  our  schools  are  to  develop  manly  men, 
and  an  ample  playground  with  free  and  yet 
directed  play  is  a  necessity  in  solving  this 
problem. 

"The  necessity  for  play  and  muscular  activ- 
ity is  fortunately  altogether  stronger  than  our 
power  to  stop  it.  For  example,  where  we  give 
boys  no  opportunity  to  play  legitimate  manly 
sports,  they  then  inevitably  form  gangs  and 
get  into  mischief,  if  not  worse.  This  in  the 
main  is  the  natural  history  of  the  'boy  gang.' 
It  cannot  be  remedied  by  restrictive  measures 
alone.  It  expresses  an  absolute  need  which, 
if  not  gratified  in  useful  ways,  will  find  a  mis- 
chievous outlet.  Opportunities  must  be  given 
our  blind  boys  for  the  cultivation  of  pluck,  en- 
durance and  hardihood,  if  we  expect  them  to 
grow  up  into  men  who  are  to  possess  the  cor- 
responding virtues.  You  can't  have  strong 
character  without  good  muscles,  for  the  only 
means  by  which  the  will  can  be  strengthened  is 
through  the  muscles.  The  grand  Greek  ideal 
of  physical  training  bore  fruit  in  the  most 
magnificently  developed  race  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  along  with  that  superb  physical 
basis  the  brain  reached  a  height  which  marked 
the  golden  age.  One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of 
modern  life  is  neglect  of  body  while  forcing 
brain. 

"Play  is  essential  to  any  education.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  present  time  is  to  turn  work 
into  play  and  play  into  work.  The  modern 
educator  thinks  that  the  child's  work  must  be 
amusing,  and  the  athletic  trainer  knows  that 
the  athlete's  play  must  be  work.  From  which 
arises  the  kindergarten  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  football  game  on  the  other. 

"That  'all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy'  is  only  part  of  the  reason  for  a  play- 
ground and  athletic  sports.  Psychology  shows 
that  to  be  effective,  recreation  must  be  not 
merely  a  change  of  occupation — that  is,  it  must 
be  attractive  enough  to  absorb  the  mind.  And 
so  in  our  institutions,  where  the  daily  routine 
of  work  at  its  best  becomes  a  grind,  we  must 
have  something  to  break  the  monotony  and 
hence  the  playground,  the  natural  relief  from 
our  work,  where  every  blind  child  can  enter 
heartily  into  some  game  and  forget  the  tasks 


of  the  school-room  and  the  hard,  cold  laws  of 
the  institution,  which  they  must  obey. 

"It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  play.  The  eager 
unrest  of  youth,  that  chafes  at  the  restraining 
school  walls  and  longs  to  be  out-of-doors,  is 
only  the  call  of  nature,  which  must  be  heeded, 
if  we  are  to  get  the  best  result  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  blind  children.  To  rob  a  child  of 
the  opportunity  to  play  is  to  violate  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature  and  is  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  to  rob  it  of  its  character.  The 
child  becomes  a  'mollycoddle,'  'institution- 
ized,'  morbid  in  mind  and  body,  and  a  help- 
less burden  on  the  community. 

"The   increased    supply   of     oxygen     to    the 
blood   through   exercise  is  the  best   of   tonics. 
While  play  should  be  free  and  spontaneous,  it 
must    be   directed.     There    must   be   organized 
play,   games    with   plenty   of    competition,    for 
the  spirit  of  contest  should  be  the  inspiration 
of     all     games.      Modified     baseball,     football, 
push   ball   and   track   and   field   athletics   have 
been  successful  wherever  tried  and  have  been 
a  step  towards   solving  the  problem  of   disci- 
pline  in   the   school.    Games   with   an   element 
of   roughness   and   danger   in   them   appeal   to 
boys  and   should   be   heartily,  yet   wisely,   en- 
couraged.   Football,  when  properly  supervised, 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  game  there  is  for  our 
blind  boys.  It  will  make  them  rugged  and  self- 
reliant.    It  will  tend  to  make  whole  men  of   them 
and  put  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  their 
normal     fellowmen     throughout     their     lives. 
What  matters  if  they  are  roughly  handled  and 
get  a  few  bruises?   Is  this  not  as  good  for  the 
blind  boys  as  for  the  seeing  boy.    It  was  Dr. 
Howe,    who   years    ago    emphasized    this    fact 
when  he  said :  'Better  a  bruise  or  a  bump  than 
not  make  their  own  way  about.   If  an  ordinary 
child  falls  over  an  object  he  is  encouraged  to 
jump  up  and  try  again.    The  blind  child  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.    The  other  chil- 
dren   may   wander   abroad   to   gather   courage 
and  strength  by  facing  dangers  and  overcom- 
ing difficulties ;  but  this  dear  pet,  who  has  the 
sorest  need  of  all  to  be  trained  to  hardy  self- 
reliance,   who   should   become    strong   of   limb 
and  supple  in  joint,  he  must    be    wrapped    in 
flannel  and  kept  in  the  rocking  chair  to  grow 
pale  and  flabby  and  awkward  and  timid.' 

"Surely  the  athletic  field,  and  especially 
the  gridiron,  is  not  a  place  where  any  boy 
is  likely  to  grow  "pale  and  flabby  and  awk- 
ward  and   timid."      Even   more   than   in   the 
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education  of  the  normal  child,  has  the  play- 
ground a  mission  in  the  training  of  the 
blind. 

"Competition  in  games  with  the  seeing  is 
most  valuable  play  for  the  blind.  Then  it  is 
that  the  blind  are  able  to  match  their  strength 
with  normal  opponents,  coming  in  personal 
contact  with  them  and  competing  with  them 
on  the  same  footing.  This  experiment  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  at  the  Kentucky  institu- 
tion with  great  success.  It  has  not  only  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  boys  themselves,  but  it 
has  given  the  people  of  the  community  more 
respect  for  the  blind,  for  it  has  proven  that 
the  blind  are  not  as  helpless  as  they  were 
thought  to  be.  Then  the  boys  of  the  local 
schools  and  clubs  have  learned  that  the  boys 
of  the  K.  I.  B.  are  always  worthy  and  dan- 
gerous opponents,  whether  it  be  in  football  or 
in  track  and  field  sports.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  in  the  first  track 
and  field  contest  between  blind  boys  and  see- 
ing boys,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion team,  which  was  confident  of  'wiping  up' 
with  the  blind  boys,  as  he  expressed  it,  would 
not  go  home  that  night,  but  spent  the  night 
with  a  teammate  rather  than  face  the  taunts 
and  jeers  of  an  older  brother  at  the  supper 
table,  when  he  knew  he  would  be  forced  to 
announce  the  result  of  the  afternoon's  con- 
test. Thus  the  contest  had  been  of  as  great 
moral  value  to  the  seeing  boys  as  to  the  blind 
boys,  for  they  had  a  good  healthy  respect  for 
the  boys  of  the  school  for  the  blind  ever  after- 
wards. 

"Competitive  athletic  sports,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, are  one  of  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing manliness  in  our  boys.  The  spirit  of  fair 
play,  of  loyalty,  of  'pulling  together,  self-reli- 
ance and  determination  are  all  lessons  that 
cannot  be  taught  as  effectually  in  any  other 
way.  What  golden  opportunities  lie  before 
the  physical  director  to  become  a  companion 
of  the  boy  and  be  a  great  factor  in  moulding 
his  character!  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  the  right  sort  of  man  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  companion  for  a  boy,  for  the 
reason  that  as  a  rule  a  man  in  this  position  is 
apt  to  be  too  servile.  In  that  case  the  boy 
would  easily  get  dominion  over  him  and  this 
naturally  makes  him  domineering,  especially  if 
he  be  the  'star'  athlete  of  the  school.  But 
when  it  is  possible  to  get  the  right  sort  of  man 
with  athletic  training  to  inspire  his  boys  with 


high  ideals  and  manly  qualities,  the  play- 
ground will  prove  to  be  far  more  valuable 
than  the  class  room  in  character  building. 

"The  discipline  of  the  playground  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  yet  it  must  not  be  con- 
sciously felt  by  the  children.  The  best  disci- 
pline is  automatic.  The  teacher  who  has  the 
best  results  in  discipline  is  the  teacher  who 
thinks  least  about  it;  who  lets  the  room  disci- 
pline itself.  And  so  on  the  playground  are  the 
best  results  obtained. 

"Some  men  when  they  work  seem  to  have  a 
way  of  making  the  work  do  itself.  You  watch 
them  and  they  move  easily,  steadily  with  no 
fuss  or  strain,  and  lo !  the  thing  they  are  lift- 
ing gets  lifted — it  seems  to  lift  itself.  The 
same  is  true  of  discipline.  The  best  discipline 
is  gotten  with  the  least  effort.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  taught,  but  better  results  can  be  gotten  in 
a  better  way. 

"When  children  are  interested,  they  will  be- 
have. There  are,  perhaps,  limits  to  this  law.  If 
they  get  too  much  interested  and  over  eager, 
there  may  be  some  confusion,  but  it  takes  a 
lot  of  such  confusion  to  be  harmful. 

"After  all,  the  success  of  the  playground  de- 
pends largely  on  the  personality  of  the  direc- 
tor. There  must  be  loyalty  to  the  teacher  as 
well  as  loyalty  to  one  another.  This  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  splendid  ventures  in  self- 
government,  as  has  been  instilled  in  some  of 
the  playground  systems  of  our  larger  cities. 
A  real  democracy  can  be  established  on  the 
playground.  However,  the  secret  of  success 
on  the  playground,  as  in  the  class  room,  is 
confidence  in  the  teacher. 

"Let  all  our  schools  for  the  blind  give  en- 
thusiastic attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
our  pupils,  encouraging  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  playground  by  giving  it  its  proper 
place  in  the  education  of  the  sightless,  but  let 
us  be  careful  to  avoid  the  evils  which  have 
crept  into  the  sports  of  the  seeing  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  the 
'athletic  craze'  against  which  some  of  our 
schools  and  even  higher  universities  of  learn- 
ing seem  to  be  utterly  unable  to  stand.  Let  us 
know  the  happy  medium  between  work  and 
play.  As  Bishop  Hall  expresses  it :  'Recreation 
is  intended  to  the  mind,  as  whetting  to  the 
scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  other- 
wise would  grow   dull   and  blunt.     He.   there- 
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fore,  that  spends  his  whole  time  in  recreation 
is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing;  as,  con- 
trarily,  he  that  always  toils  and  never  recre- 
ates is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting,  laboring 


much  to  little  purpose.    As  good  no  scythe  as 
no  edge.'  " 

The   meeting    then   adjourned   until   Friday 
morning. 


ROUND  TABLES 

THURSDAY   EVENING,   EIGHT   TO    TEN    O'CLOCK. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Leader — G.    F.    Oliphant,    Superintendent,    Georgia    Academy    for    the    Blind. 
Secretary — Miss    Florence    Blake,    Teacher,    Alabama    School    for    the   Blind. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

Richard   S.    French,    Senior   Teacher,    California   Institu- 
tion  for   the   Blind. 

"When  Mr.  Burritt  wrote  to  me,  telling  me 
that  he  had  put  me  down  on  the  program  for 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  'The  Psychology 
of  the  Blind,'  the  question  at  once  presented 
itself  to  me,  In  which  of  its  many  aspects 
shall  I  consider  this  subject?  Shall  I  talk  of  a 
special  psychological  investigation  of  blindness 
and  its  effects  upon  the  mental  life;  or  shall 
I  rather  think  of  my  subject  as  worded, 
'Psychology  for  the  Blind,'  and  talk  of  the 
value  of  general  psychology  as  applied  to  the 
special  problems  involved  in  teaching  the 
blind?  Shall  I  give  special  attention  to  the 
psychology  of  the  senses,  or  shall  I  turn  to  the 
higher  mental  life?  In  the  end  it  seemed  best 
to  speak  briefly  upon  as  many  of  these  aspects 
as   possible. 

"Psychologists  of  late  have  become  more 
and  more  frankly  materialistic,  regarding 
mind  as  a  derived  product  and  living  process, 
not  as  a  something  in  itself  apart  from  mat- 
ter and  subsisting  by  itself.  Since  mind  con- 
sists, then,  of  derived  forces  and  powers,  one 
of  our  prime  questions  is  that  of  heredity; 
with  how  much  mental  equipment  does  the  in- 
dividual begin  life?  The  blind  pupil's  in  our 
schools  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  just  how  much  mind  can 
achieve  in  a  narrow  and  curtailed  environ- 
ment, and  to  what  extent  the  higher  human 
mind  will  persist  when  shorn  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  that  the  world  can  give,  all 
perceptions  of  light  and  color  and  larger  dis- 
tances. Back  of  the  whole  life  of  expression 
at  least — the  smiles,  the  tears,  the  laughter,  the 
crying,  the  frowns,  pouting,  speech,  and  what 
not — lies  the  life  of  a  race  that  has  seen  for 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  until 
sight  became  a  part  of  the  very  fibre  and  cells 


of  our  nerves.  To  study  these  hereditary 
marks  of  a  seeing  race  and  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  they  are  modified  by  the  loss  of 
sight  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
in  any  research  into  the  psychology  of  the 
blind.  And  as  to  practical  values,  our  teachers 
almost  universally  deem  some  knowledge  of 
any  child's  antecedents  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  child  and  a  sane  approach  to 
his  instruction.  How  much  clearer  our  path 
would  be  if  we  could  have  a  few  short,  con- 
cise monographs  on  the  part  of  heredity  in 
blindness  and  on  the  extent  of  the  mental 
foundation  whereon  we  expect  to  build  some- 
thing worth  while.  So  strong  and  far  reach- 
ing are  the  hereditary  forces  and  so  rich  and 
full  is  the  racial  life  of  the  past  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  are  almost  unlimited, 
if  we  can  but  once  get  at  the  mind  through 
the  gross  channels  of  the  flesh. 

"Our  second  problem  concerns  just  this  get- 
ting at  the  mind  and  putting  it  on  the  way  of 
development.  The  psychology  of  the  senses 
has  been  recognized  as  almost  the  sole  field 
for  a  phychology  of  the  blind  as  distinct  from 
normal  psychology.  And  this  view  is  largely 
right,  though  far  from  being  wholly  so.  For 
my  part,  I  consider  most  that  has  been  said  or 
written  on  the  sense  life  of  the  blind  as  both 
crude  and  unscientific  and  the  extreme  of  sen- 
timental. We  hear  all  sorts  of  talk  about  a 
sharpening  of  the  other  senses  with  the  loss 
of  one,  of  the  vicariate  of  the  senses,  as  it  is 
called,  or  of  some  mysterious  sixth  sense  un- 
known to  normal  men.  We  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  loss  of  a  leg  strengthening  the 
general  muscalature  of  the  body.  Less  talk 
and  more  investigation  would  result  in  saner 
views.  We  should  hear  no  more  then  of  such 
myths  as  blind  sorters  of  colors.  At  the  best 
the  blind  person  can  only  make  use  of  his  re- 
maining senses,  and  by  close  attention  to  what 
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they  yield  piece  out  a  fairly  presentable  patch- 
work world,  but  far  from  perfect.  Teachers 
of  the  blind  should  above  all  understand  the 
possibilities  of  the  sense  life,  without  any  en- 
thusiastic overestimation  of  powers,  and 
should  then  buckle  down  to  the  long,  hard,  and 
often  thankless  task  of  building  up  the  men- 
tal life  from  the  modicum  that  is  left. 

"The  skin  senses  and  hearing  have  hitherto 
held  almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  psy- 
chologists. It  is  time  that  that  remarkable 
elemental  sense  of  motion,  the  muscular  sense, 
should  receive  its  due  share  of  study.  Prac- 
tically we  have  applications  of  a  wise  psychol- 
ogy of  athletics  and  manual  training,  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  enough  study  into  the  mus- 
cular sense  itself  and  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral mental  life.  Our  assets  are  so  limited  at 
the  best  that  we  must  consider  such  a  neglect 
almost  a  crime.  If  we  only  knew  the  facts  we 
should  not  have  to  go  outside  of  our  own  bodies 
to  illustrate  the  principles  of  mechanics,  for 
have  we  not  hinges,  pulleys,  levers,  everything 
but  wheels  within  our  own  mechanism? — and 
even  the  wheels  are  not  lacking  in  some.  One 
of  my  own  boys  gave,  not  long  ago,  what  I 
call  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  lever  of  the 
third  type  as  illustrated  in  our  biceps,  elbow, 
forearm  and  hand.  When  the  body  itself, 
with  its  muscles,  bones,  joints  and  nerves, 
above  all,  with  this  delicate  sense  of  move- 
ment, is  so  rich  in  illustrative  material,  why 
don't  we  study  it  more  closely  and  make  more 
use  of  it  in  training  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  and  the  mind,  which  is  a  process  of 
them?  Why  compel  a  muscular-minded  boy 
to  delve  into  abstractions,  which  his  own  mus- 
cles and  senses  can  teach  him  directly? 

"Then  there  is  the  little-thought-of  sense  of 
balance,  which  is  partly  a  true  sense,  partly  a 
derivative  of  many  senses.  I  have  had  persons 
of  the  type  of  those  curiosity-seekers,  our 
usual  visitors  at  institutions  of  the  blind,  mar- 
vel that  my  pupils  can  walk  about  so  well. 
When  I  tell  them  that  they  might  do  the  same 
things  blindfolded  they — well,  mentally  motion 
toward  their  foreheads.  In  our  school  we  have 
a  walking  club,  and  the  'stunts'  those  boys  do 
at  tfmes  might  well  make  the  normal  boy 
pause.  And  all  this  because  the  boys  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  naturally  and  give  full 
sway  to  this  composite  sense  of  balance,  a 
sense  which  stands  in  great  need  of  fuller 
study  and  exposition.    It  can  best  be  studied 


in  the  blind,  I  believe,  because  in  them  it 
stands  out  so  prominently  and  in  comparative 
isolation. 

"Smell  and  taste  might  well  be  fully  investi- 
gated with  the  greatest  profit.  My  boys  smell 
new  houses  and  can  tell  to  some  extent  of 
what  they  are  being  built.  In  these,  as  in  all 
other  senses,  we  must  investigate  the  sense  in 
its  relationships,  determine  its  absolute  and 
relative  value,  and  learn  how  to  use  it.  For 
any  psychology  that  does  not  aim  at  utility  is 
vain. 

"I  must,  however,  turn  from  the  senses  to 
the  more  central  mental  life.  When  I  say  that 
I  actually  believe  that  the  sense-life  of  the 
blind  is  poorer  in  those  very  senses  that  re- 
main to  them  than  is  the  sense-life  of  the  nor- 
mal person,  I  am  not  necessarily  saying  that 
the  mental  life  of  the  blind  is  relatively  as 
poor.  The  mental  life  as  a  whole  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  richer  and  fuller  than  that  of  the 
average  normal  person.  And  this  comes  largely 
through  the  cultivation  of  close  attention  and 
full,  accurate  memory.  Attention  from  the 
psychological  standpoint  is  but  little  under- 
stood, and  this  is  no  time  for  any  attempt  at 
an  exposition  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
blind  possess  passive  attention  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  as  I  myself  have  found  them ; 
strong  active  attention  they  rather  lack.  Here 
again  is  a  splendid  field  for  investigation  and 
later  for  practical  applications.  All  the  con- 
ditions and  causes  and  the  very  intrinsic  nature 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  searched  into 
in  our  schools  and  results  put  in  an  available 
form.  Perhaps  then  we  might  come  nearer  to 
filling  that  crying  practical  need,  How  am  I 
going  to  get  this  or  that  boy  or  girl  into  a 
habit  of  general  attentiveness?  Our  boys  and 
girls  will  let  things  soak  in  to  any  degree  al- 
most ;  how  can  we  make  them  show  a  posi- 
tive, active  attention  ? 

"The  memory  problem  is  even  more  difficult. 
The  conditions  of  good  memory  are  only 
slightly  understood  and  our  knowledge,  what 
little  we  have,  is  less  used.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  apart  from  its  connections  with 
the  life  of  the  senses  there  is  any  special  mem- 
ory problem  in  a  psychological  study  of  the 
blind.  And  in  what  the  older  psychologies 
term  the  life  of  intellection,  judgment,  reason 
and  the  like — there  cannot  well  be  any  special 
problems. 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
realm  of  representation,  in  fancy  and  in  imag- 
ination that  the  blind  differ  from  others  in 
the  higher  mental  life.  My  own  interests  have 
largely  centered  in  this  realm  and  in  it  I  hope 
to  make  some  investigations  of  general  value 
in  all  psychology  and  in  all  teaching.  How 
does  a  mind  deprived  of  the  most  essential 
image-forming  sense  manage  to  represent  its 
internal  thought  ?  Are  its  symbols  predom- 
inantly those  of  sounds  and  words,  or  do  the 
other  senses  indeed  take  on  an  image-forming 
value  that  they  do  not  have  in  norma)  life? 
Miss  Helen  Keller  offers  some  most  valuable 
suggestions,  but  here  she  stops.  We  need  to 
look  deeper  into  the  image-life  of  the  blind, 
to  investigate  their  dreams  and  reveries,  to 
tabulate  and  classify,  and  then  give  out  the 
results.  And  as  to  practical  values,  a  blind 
man  can  himself  see  of  what  vast  importance 
it  is  that  this  image-making  power  be  thor- 
oughly understood  and  our  knowledge  applied; 
for  what  is  there  in  mental  life  of  more  im- 
portance than  an  imagination  at  once  rich  and 
chaste  and   refined? 

"A  still  more  promising  field  for  investi- 
gation is  that  of  the  emotional  and  volitional 
life.  Many  emotional  things  have  been  said 
about  the  blind  and  much  hypocrisy  generated 
through  the  sentimental  attitude  of  teachers 
and  the  general  public,  but  no  scientific  study 
has  been  made  as  yet  concerning  the  true  feel- 
ings of  those  deprived  of  sight.  One  topic  that 
has  been  of  paramount  interest  to  myself  is 
that  of  the  extent  to  which  mere  verbal  state- 
ments of  emotion  take  the  place  of  genuine 
feelings.  This  is  a  subject  almost  impossible 
to  investigate,  for  the  best  of  men  do  not  like 
to  own  up  to  the  little  social  hypocrisies  which 
they  practice.  Another  interesting  and  prac- 
tically uninvestigated  subject  is  the  extent  to 
which  reliance  on  the  actual  senses  generates 
affectionateness,  as  we  see  it  in  our  schools,  in 
the  chumming  of  our  boys  particularly.  Edu- 
cators have  of  late  found  the  subject  of  the 
feelings  far  more  important  than  it  was  for- 
merly allowed  to  be.  Aesthetic  and  moral  cul- 
ture are  becoming  most  esential  parts  of 
school  effort.  How  essential  that  the  basis 
should  be  well  laid  in  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  feelings  themselves.  Our  children 
have  great  need  of  sane  treatment  in  regard 
to  their  emotions ;  legitimate  feelings  are  sup- 
pressed,  childish   aspirations   are  coldly   disre- 


garded, bad  desires  are  fostered  by  unwise 
treatment.  Both  theoretically  and  practically, 
then,  we  need  to  know  the  emotional  and  voli- 
tional life  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  known. 

"Last  of  all,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
the  value  of  an  investigation  of  the  social  life 
of  the  blind  from  a  psychological  viewpoint. 
Herding,  secret  societies,  language,  in  short, 
all  the  social  aspects  and  products  that  are  so 
interesting  in  the  general  life,  become  fasci- 
nating when  we  study  them  closely  in  the  mini- 
ature world  for  our  schools.  In  our  California 
School,  for  instance,  there  is  a  secret  language 
that  deserves  the  very  fullest  investigation, 
provided  some  traitor  may  be  found  to  make 
the  revelation.  And  this  is  but  one  thing  in 
ten  thousand  awaiting  the  patience  of  the  in- 
vestigator before  yielding  up  results  rich  alike 
to  the  general  psychologist  and  to  the  teacher 
of  the  blind. 

"We  summarize,  all  teachers  of  the  blind 
need  whatever  helps  any  science  can  offer  in 
the  solution  of  their  specially  difficult  prob- 
lems. General  psychology  as  it  stands  offers 
many  aids,  if  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  them. 
But  if  we  investigate  from  a  sane  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view  the  abundance  of  interest- 
ing material  we  have  immediately  before  us 
and  coordinate  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
with  general  psychology,  we  will  not  only  aid 
ourselves  beyond  anything  we  now  dream  of 
but  will  add  as  well  to  the  general  body  of 
psychological  knowledge. 

"Psychology,  or  we  should  better  say,  the 
science  of  mind,  is  still  young  and  has  com- 
mitted many  of  the  follies  of  youth.  Especially 
has  it  gone  astray  into  the  realms  of  spirit- 
ism and  occultism ;  but  each  year  it  becomes 
more  genuinely  scientific  and  more  wide- 
ly useful.  We  are  going  to  take  a  part 
in  the  building  up  of  this  grandest  and 
most  human  of  sciences ;  we  are  going 
to  help  make  its  foundations  secure  and  its 
building  lasting  for  all  ages.  And  in  return 
we  are  to  have  wiser  methods  of  teaching,  a 
more  wholesome  moral  life  in  our  schools,  and 
to  an  extent  not  known  before  we  are  going 
to  clean  away  the  stigmata  of  blindness  by 
helping  the  blind  to  make  themselves  in  every 
way  worthy  of  respect." 

A  free  and  animated  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  paper  followed.  The  fol- 
lowing ideas  were  elicited  in  the  course  of  the 
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discussion,  and  were  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  those  present. 

The  psychology  of  the  blind  presents  unique 
problems,  which  need  expert  investigation  and 
the  collection  of  accurate  data  in  order  that 
the  laws  which  govern  this  class  of  work  may 
be  speedily  determined  for  the  benefit  of  those 


engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The 
notion  that  the  loss  of  any  special  sense  does, 
of  itself,  improve  the  remaining  senses,  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Supt.  Armstrong,  of 
the  Tennessee  institution,  stated  that  his  own 
experience  indicated  that  the  loss  of  sight 
tends  to  make  the  other  senses  less  sensitive. 


WHAT  TRADES  ARE   PROVING  VALUABLE  AS  BREADWINNERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND? 

Leader — J.  11.  Johnson,   Principal  Alabama  School  for  Blind  and   Deaf. 
Secretary — J.  M.   Dunn,  Principal  Teacher,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Gardiner  stated  that  in  Canada  piano 
tuning  had  proved  to  be  the  most  lucrative 
trade.  He  advised  pupils,  graduated  in  his 
school,  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  position  in  a 
piano  factory,  and  that  as  a  rule  they  had  been 
able  to  do  this.  He  thought  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  there  was  especially  advantageous. 
Basket-making  had  been  dropped  in  their 
school  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had  recent- 
ly been  taken  up  again,  and  that  an  industrious 
boy  could  earn  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  day.  His  school 
pays  pupils  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  baskets  made  by  them. 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  Iowa,  reported  that  both  boys 
and  girls  in  his  school  learn  hammock  making. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Kansas  said  that  he  knew  a  blind 
man  in  that  state  who  cleared  $250.00  by  the 
sale  of  hammocks  of  his  own  make  during  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Gardiner  reported  that  girls  were  able 
to  earn  some  money  by  the  sale  of  bead  work, 
crocheting,  fancy  work,  but  he  could  not  re- 
port that  any  made  a  living  by  such  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  the  leader 
of  the  section,  came  in  and  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  J.  T.  Morey,  of  Nebraska. 

What  Trades  are  Proving  Valuable  as 
Breadwinners  for  the  Blind? 

J.    T.    Morey,    Former   Superintendent    Nebraska    S'ci'ool 

for    the    Blind. 

(Read    by   J.   H.    Johnson.) 

"How  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to  win  a 
livelihood  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  both 
to  them  and  to  their  friends. 

"While  the  mere  lack  of  sight  is  in  itself  a 
great  handicap  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
we  know  only  too  well  that  blindness  is  in 
many  cases  but  an  accompanying  ill,  or  a  man- 
ifestation of  some  deeper  or  constitutional  de- 


fect. A  large  percentage  of  those  included 
under  the  head  'blind'  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  themselves  even  were  the 
power  of  sight  given  them. 

"We  are  often  told  that  not  more  than  one 
man  in  ten  entering  a  business  career  is  a  suc- 
cess. If  this  be  true  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  with  the  handicap  of  blindness  the 
percentage  of  success  would  be  greatly  de- 
creased. 

"Still  the  many  examples  of  successful  en- 
deavor among  the  sightless  gives  us  courage 
to  look  for  yet  greater  results  and  leads  to 
continued  search  for  new  channels  through 
which  their  energies  may  be  directed. 

"We  are  all  acquainted  with  instances  of 
sightless  men  and  women  who  are  making  liv- 
ings for  themselves,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  some  cases  supporting  others  dependent 
upon  them. 

"The  latest  example  of  this  sort  with  which 
I  have  come  in  personal  contact  is  a  blind  man 
in  the  city  of  Omaha  who  is  carrying  on  a 
very  successful  fruit  and  produce  commission 
business.  The  volume  of  his  business  mounts 
up  into  a  good  many  thousands  yearly.  He  is 
at  his  post  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  buy- 
ing and  selling  carloads  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  other  merchandise. 

"While  the  commission  business  would  not 
probably  be  recommended  as  an  occupation  for 
the  blind  in  general,  it  shows  what  can  be  done 
in  total  darkness  when  the  worker  is  endowed 
with  sufficient  mental  and  physical  strength, 
and  is  backed  with  a  will  to  succeed. 

"Trades,  or  occupations,  of  value  as  bread- 
winners depend  somewhat  on  locality.  The 
making  of  baskets  and  other  willowware  may 
be  profitable  in  one  section  of  the  country  and 
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not  in  another.  Out  in  Central  Nebraska  one 
blind  man  did  a  considerable  business  making 
and  repairing  harness  for  the  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood. 

"Several  others  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted have  done  well  netting  hammocks  and 
flynets.  Others  weave  rag  carpets  for  their 
neighbors. 

"For  young  men  with  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical skill,  and  a  moderately  musical  ear,  the 
tuning  of  pianos  offers  perhaps  as  inviting  and 
remunerative  field  as  any  that  nas  come  under 
observation. 

"Whether  blindness  comes  early  in  life  or 
later  on,  has  much  to  do  witli  the  determina- 
tion of  the  best  occupation  for  the  individual. 
A  man  losing  his  sight  in  middle  life  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  a  success,  for  example,  of 
piano  tuning  unless  he  had  learned  the  trade 
already.  He  could,  however,  learn  carpet 
weaving,  hammock-netting  and  broom-making, 
and  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  man, 
especially  if  he  lives  in  a  farming  community 
or  small  town,  provided  he  keeps  up  his  cour- 
age, has  at  his  command  in  the  three  last 
named  occupations,  the  means  of  a  very  cer- 
.tairt  and  considerable  income.  In  such  a  com- 
munity there  is  always  a  demand  for  rag  car- 
pets, and  with  one  of  the  modern  shuttle 
looms,  which  may  be  had  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  with  the  help  of  some  member  of  the 
family  in  arranging  the  colors,  he  can  turn  out 
as  good  a  carpet  as  any  one.  Odd  hours  can 
be  utilized  in   netting  hammocks  and  fly-nets, 


or  in  making  brooms.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
would  be  able  to  compete  in  broom-making 
with  the  factories  in  the  general  markets,  but 
in  such  a  situation  as  indicated  many  are  doing 
considerable  in  the  way  of  maintenance.  To 
the  equipment  above  mentioned  might  be 
added  a  cobbling  bench,  or  a  vise  for  holding 
chairs  to  be  cane-seated. 

"A  number  of  sightless  girls  and  young  wo- 
men of  my  acquaintance  add  materially  to  the 
family  income  by  sewing,  crocheting  and  by 
making  beadwork. 

"As  I  review  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  the  blind  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact in  Nebraska,  I  can  not  feel  myself  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  preach  the  usefulness  of 
teaching  trades  in  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
Rather,  I  would  encourage  our  boys  and  girls 
with  the  examples  of  those  who  have  shown, 
and  are  showing,  that  they  can  and  do  suc- 
ceed." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  trades  should 
be  taught  that  this  was  not  the  chief  work  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  that  the  aim  should 
be  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  Alabama  boys, 
who  had  sight  enough  to  keep  from  running 
against  a  post,  had  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
saw  mill  business,  another  was  a  successful 
farmer,  another  succeeded  as  a  dealer  in  cows 
in  connection  with  dairying.  Another,  on  a  sal- 
ary of  $500  per  year  as  a  music  teacher,  had 
saved  and  accumulated  quite  a  property. 


IS  IT  DESIRABLE  THAT  WE  SHOULD  BRING  OUR  SCHOOLS  INTO 
CLOSER  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  OUR 
LOCALITY  AND  OF  OUR  STATE?    IF  SO,  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

Leader — E.    B.    Tewksbury,    Principal,    New    York   Institution    for   the   Blind. 
Secretary — C.    A.    Hamilton,    Superintendent,    New    York    State    Institution   for   the   Blind. 


Is  it  Desirable  that  We  Should  Bring  Our 
Schools  into  Closer  Relationship  with 
the  Public  Schools  of  Our  Local- 
ity  and   of    Our    State?    If   so, 
How    Can    This    Be    Done? 

N.   0.   Abbott,   Superintendent  Nebraska   School  for  the 

Blind. 

(Read    by    Mr.    Tewksbury.) 

"Ladies  and  Knights  of  the  Round  Table: — 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  the  worthy 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  a  letter 
part  of  which  I  read : 


"  'I  want  you  to  prepare  a  ten-minute  paper 
to  open  up  for  discussion  the  topic,  "Is  it  de- 
sirable that  we  should  bring  our  schools  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  public  schools  of 
our  locality  and  of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can 
this  be  done?"  which  is  to  be  considered  at 
one  of  the  round  tables  planned  for  Thursday 
evening,  June  30th,  at  Little  Rock.  The  fact 
that  you  have  had  experience  in  teaching  both 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  makes  it  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  you  open  this  discussion.'  The  artistic 
compliment  paid  me  in  the  last  sentence  leads 
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me  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Burritt  would 
take  undoubted  rank  as  a  representative  of 
Uncle  Sam  to  a  foreign  court.  This  stands  out 
more  clearly  when  one  remembers  that  he 
might  have  added,  were  he  not  the  polished 
gentleman  that  he  is,  these  words :  'The  fact 
that  you  have  never  visited  any  school  for  the 
blind  save  the  one  in  Nebraska  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  you  have  no  direct  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  of  other  schools  for  the  sight- 
less to  the  community  at  large  will  be  over- 
looked and  you  may  draw  in  full  measure 
from  your  inner  consciousness.'  At  any  rate, 
this  is  what  I  must  do — namely,  talk  of  my 
own  experience  (a  very  limited  experience,  I 
must  confess)  and  I  trust  under  the  circum- 
stances that  you  will  pardon  the  necessary  use 
of  the  first  person  and  the  apparent  egotism. 

"Before  taking  up  the  question  of  closer  re- 
lationship between  our  schools  and  the  world 
outside,  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  idea  as 
to  how  close  the  relationship  is  now.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  connection  between  the 
two  is  usually  very  remote.  As  a  rule  the 
longer  a  superintendent  remains  in  control  of 
a  school  for  deficient-sighted  the  more  re- 
moved the  school  becomes.  I  have  tried  to 
analyze  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  Here 
are  some  of  my  conclusions : 

"i.  The  school  for  the  blind  is  usually  lo- 
cated at  some  distance  from  a  thickly  settled 
part  of  town  and  forms  a  community  by  itself. 
All  material  comforts  are  at  hand  and  there 
is  no  need — that  is,  no  need  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  comfort — for  mingling  with 
outsiders. 

"2.  The  teachers  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
are  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day; 
they  have  no  time  to  enter  into  close  social  re- 
lations with  people  outside.  They  must  keep 
order  and  a  supervising  eye  on  pupils  night 
and  day.  They  must  take  their  turns  at  read- 
ing aloud.  They  are  tied  down  and  the  de- 
voted teacher  grows  into  the  habit  of  being 
more  or  less  of  a  recluse. 

"3.  Many  superintendents  discourage  the 
formation  of  social  ties  with  those  outside  for 
various  reasons — largely  interference  with 
work.  The  teachers  when  called  on  fail  to  re- 
turn the  calls  and  are  dropped  from  the  social 
calendar. 

"4.  Visitors  are  not  always  made  to  feel  at 
home  when  they  call  to  inspect  the  work  done 
by  the  blind  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  come  again. 


"Now,  if  my  analysis  is  at  all  correct,  if  I 
have  not  overdrawn  conditions  as  they  exist, 
I  say  decisively  that  our  schools  should  come 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  public  schools 
of  our  own  communities  and  of  the  schools 
generally  throughout  the  respective  states.  The 
duty  of  bringing  about  this  sympathetic  co- 
operation devolves  upon  us,  as  the  common 
schools  are  many  and  practically  in  each  state, 
we  are  one. 

"I  should  say  in  the  first  place  that  our  own 
attitude  toward  the  matter  will  in  large  part 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  common  school 
educators.  (You  will  note  that  I  use  the  ex- 
pression 'common  school'  rather  than  'public 
school,'  because  my  school  is  as  public  as 
theirs  are.)  We  ought  not  to  try  to  give  the 
impression  of  remoteness  or  strangeness. 
Rather  let  us  insist  upon  the  essential  same- 
ness of  our  work  to  the  work  done  in  other 
public  schools.  Allow  me  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion which  is  suggestive.  Up  to  twenty  years 
ago,  the  University  of  Nebraska  had  never  re- 
ceived the  attendance  or  attention  from  the 
people  of  our  state  that  its  facilities  and  its 
faculty  deserved.  It  hadn't  'caught  on,'  as  we 
say  in  slang.  About  that  time  a  virile,  enthusi- 
astic chancellor  came  to  us.  Immediately  he 
began  a  campaign  to  bring  his  institution  into 
close  touch  with  the  common  schools  of  the 
state.  It  was  the  argument  of  Chancellor 
James  H.  Canfield  that  sent  me  to  the  state 
university  just  as  it  sent  hundreds  of  other 
boys  to  that  institution  of  higher  culture.  Said 
Dr.  Canfield,  'You  have  not  finished  the  pub- 
lic schools  when  you  have  graduated  from  the 
twelfth  grade  of  the  Fremont  High  School. 
The  University  of  Nebraska  is  part  of  it.  You 
ought  to  secure  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  grades,  before  you  go  out 
into  life.'  Up  to  that  time  I  had  thought  of 
college  as  something  far  remote  and  unattain- 
able. He  made  me  feel  that  it  was  at  hand 
and  easily  attainable,  that  it  was  really  part  of 
my  high  school. 

"So  in  spirit  I  go  to  Tekamah  and  say:  'All 
of  your  school  is  not  located  in  this  beautiful 
brick  building  of  yours.  That  part  of  it  in- 
tended for  any  boy  or  girl  whose  sight  is  bad 
is  located  at  Nebraska  City.  Down  there  we 
give  the  defective-sighted  boy  or  girl  thr  same 
education  that  you  receive  here.'  We  help 
our  school  by  showing  that  our  cause  is  the 
same  as  the  cause  of   the  common   schools — 
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that  the  only  difference  is  one  of  utilizing  to 
the  utmost  limit  by  special  appliances  and 
specially  trained  teachers,  the  five  senses  of 
hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  and  the 
muscular  sense,  instead  of  these  five  senses 
plus  sight,  as  the  common  school  does.  There 
is  nothing  freakish  in  our  educating  of  the 
blind  save  the  stubbornness  of  each  one  in 
clinging  to  his  own  peculiar  system  of  making 
dots.  We  are  not  freakish,  no,  not  by  a  long 
shot,  and  we  ought  to  make  the  world  at 
large  feel  our  kindred  spirit  in  the  field  of 
education.  We  ourselves  ought  to  consider  our 
service  as  part  of  the  general  educational 
dynamics  of  the  country. 

"There  is  another  reason  why  the  schools  for 
the  blind  should  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  common  schools,  namely,  we  need  the 
comradeship  of  the  common  school 
teachers.  We  superintendents  particularly 
need  the  good-fellowship  of  the  super- 
intendents in  other  lines  of  school  work. 
Naturally  we  should  fraternize  with  the 
heads  of  institutions  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  But  how  in  the  world  can  we?  In  my 
case,  for  instance,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
are  hundreds  of  miles  away.  In  most  in- 
stances there  can  be  time  for  fraternizing 
only  when  we  come  together  at  these  bien- 
nial sessions.  Up  to  the  present  meeting,  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  gaining  wit  and 
wisdom  through  personal  contact  with  a  sin- 
gle one  of  you.  And  each  of  you,  no  doubt, 
has  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  how  much 
I  have  missed.  When  a  drayman  has  a  day 
off  he  climbs  on  to  another  man's  dray  and 
rides  all  day.  When  Mrs.  Fisk  has  a  night 
off  she  goes  to  see  Olga  Nethersole  act.  It  is 
the  clan  spirit.  It  is  the  law  of  the  gang.  In 
the  same  way  if  possible  I  should  drop  into 
Brother  Hall's  splendid  institution  and  get 
pointers  from  his  management  and  offer  sug- 
gestions, advice,  criticism,  and  parley  with 
him  all  night  long.  I'm  shut  off  from  this. 
So  I  must  get  the  personal  conversation  on 
educational  lines  from  common  school  super- 
intendents and  the  personal  advice  and  criti- 
cism relative  to  institutional  life  from  the 
heads  of  other  Nebraska  institutions.  I  am 
not  maintaining,  in  any  wise,  that  letter-writ- 
ing among  members  of  our  profession  will 
not  furnish  somewhat  of  this  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity.    I   acknowledge   many   helpful,    inspir- 


ing letters  received  by  me  from  the  leaders 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  But 
even  at  the  best  this  cannot  obviate  the  need 
of  personal  advice  and  criticism. 

"Aside  from  the  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
close  relationship  established  between  our 
schools  and  the  common  schools,  there  is  the 
practical  side  of  recruiting  our  attendance.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  might  increase  our  at- 
tendance by  twenty-five  per  cent,  immediate- 
ly, if  I  could  secure  the  attendance  of  every 
near-sighted  child  whose  vision  is  now  being 
strained  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  do  the  com- 
mon school  work.  The  sooner  my  school 
comes  into  close  touch  with  the  common 
schools  the  sooner  will  I  secure  these  chil- 
dren." 

Mr.  Tewksbury  gave  an  outline  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
mentioning  the  syllabuses  issued  on  prelim- 
inary and  academic  subjects,  and  the  outlines 
of  laboratory  experiments,  bibliography,  etc., 
furnished  by  the  Education  Department.  He 
also  explained  the  system  of  state  uniform 
examinations.  Both  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  New  York  state  are  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  and  the  blind  pu- 
pils take  the  state  examinations.  This  they 
may  do  either  on  a  typewriter  or  in  point 
£rint.  The  percentage  of  successful  candi- 
dates from  the  schools  for  the  blind  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  from  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky:  "It  is  the  duty 
of  a  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
to  interest  public  school  workers  in  his  special 
work.  We  have  sent  samples  of  our  work 
and  appliances  to  the  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School.  I  frequently  invite  local  teachers  and 
pupils  to  see  our  work  and  methods.  The 
superintendent  should  be  an  active  member 
of  the  state  educational  organizations  in  order 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  members 
of  these  organizations  in  discovering  new 
pupils. 

"It  is  also  important  that  our  pupils  meas- 
ure themselves  with  sighted  pupils  in  athletics. 
The  Kentucky  school  has  for  years  had  a 
football  team  with  never  fewer  than  six 
totally  blind  boys  in  it.  These  form  the  rush 
line  and  they  respond  so  quickly  to  the  sig- 
nals that  they  have  frequently  won  games 
over  sighted  teams  of  equal  weight.  We  have 
met  the   male  high   school   and   Y.   M.   C.   A. 
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track  teams  of  Louisville  and  defeated  them. 
Our  boys  act  as  a  unit,  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  boys  themselves  and  to  the 
spectators.  These  meets  have  been  of  ines- 
timable value  in  bringing  our  school  into 
closer  relations  with  the  local  school."  Mr. 
Huntoon  described  very  interestingly  some  of 
these  interscholastic  games  and  track  meets. 
The  Kentucky  school  has  at  present  six  cups 
won  in  athletic  events. 

Superintendent  Hamilton,  of  Batavia,  told 
of  some  of  the  pupils  from  his  school  who 
had  joined  regular  classes  in  the  Batavia 
High  School.  These  have  been  both  partially 
sighted  and  totally  blind  pupils,  and  have 
studied  in  the  high  school  Greek,  Latin,  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  history.  Not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  dropped  because  of 
unsatisfactory  work,  and  the  high  school 
teachers  have  frequently  said  that  their  pres- 
ence in  the  classes  is  an  inspiration  and  in- 
centive to  the  sighted  pupils.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  advantage  of  to  interest  the 
local  school  authorities  in  the  school  for  the 
blind   and  its   work. 

Superintendent  Driggs,  of  Utah,  reported 
that  he  insists  on  all  his  teachers  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  state  teachers'  association. 
They  omit  the  school  exercises  for  a  couple 
of  days  for  this  purpose.  Last  year  Mr. 
Driggs  was  president  of  this  association.  One 
year  the  association  met  in  Ogden  and  800 
teachers  visited  the  school  for  the  blind.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  state  normal  school 
is  invited  each  spring  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
school.  Most  of  the  school's  teachers  are  se- 
cured from  this  normal  school.  State  educa- 
tional   officials   are    frequently    invited    to    ad- 


dress the  pupils.  By  these  means  the  Utah 
school  is  well  known  as  preeminently  a  school. 

Superintendent  Bledsoe,  of  Maryland,  be- 
lieves that  this  desired  relationship  will  be 
made  stronger  by  emphasizing  the  possibility 
of  pupils  passing  directly  from  the  schools 
for  the  blind  to  other  institutions  for  sighted 
pupils.  The  Maryland  school  offers  special  in- 
ducements to  its  most  proficient  literary  pu- 
pils to  continue  their  higher  education,  and 
offers  courses  in  Peabody  Institute  to  its 
most   promising   music,  students. 

Miss  Higbee,  of  the  Utah  school,  told  of 
taking  classes  to  the  public  school  that  they 
might  see  what  sighted  children  of  the  same 
grade  were  doing.  She  has  also  had  an  ex- 
change of  English  work  done  by  pupils  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  two  schools. 

Mr.  Burritt,  of  Pennsylvania,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  having  spelling  contests  with 
pupils   of   the  public  schools. 

Editor  Holmes,  of  the  Zeigler  Magazine, 
asked  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendents present  blind  pupils  are  poorer 
spellers  than  sighted  ones?  It  is  the  opinion 
of  superintendents  that  there  is  no  difference. 
Mr.  Holmes  said  that  in  his  correspondence 
he  had  not  found  any  more  errors  in  letters 
from  blind  people  than   from   sighted   ones. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke 
of  the  incorrectness  of  using  the  term  "blind 
school,"  which  expression  had  been  used  by 
some  of  the  speakers  at  the  round  table.  Su- 
perintendents Huntoon  and  Hamilton  related 
some  amusing  experiences  they  had  had  with 
people  who  had  asked  for  the  "blind  asylum" 
or  "blind  school." 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PUBLIC  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  CONTAIN,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  OFFI- 
CIAL REQUIREMENTS,  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  GREAT- 
EST VALUE  TO  THE  WORK  AT  LARGE? 

Leader — W.    K.    Argo,    Superintendent,    Colorado    School    for    the    Deaf   and    Blind. 
Secretary — Edward    E.    Allen,    Director,    Perkins   Institution   for    the   Blind. 


What  Institution  Reports  Should  Contain. 

By   Superintendent  J.   J.   Dow,  Minnesota  School 
for  the   Blind. 

(Read    by    Mr.    Burritt.) 

"It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  State  or  corporate  institutions 


must  contain  what  the  laws  or  the  regulations 
of  governing  boards  require,  but  as  these  dif- 
fer so  widely  it  will  be  best  to  state  what 
such  reports  should  contain  regardless  of  of- 
ficial requirements.  If  all  such  should  not  be 
included  therein,  they  would  in  each  case  be 
added. 
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"The  primary  purpose  of  such  reports  is 
two-fold;  first,  to  furnish  those  who  are 
financially  interested  in  the  institution  with  a 
clear  and  sufficiently  full  account  of  what  has 
been  expended  and  for  what  purposes  and 
to  indicate  the  future  needs  of  the  institution 
which  call  for  financial  consideration ;  second, 
to  furnish  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
institution  from  an  educational  standpoint 
with  a  similar  account  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  period  of  the  report  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  indicate  the  aims  and  plans  for 
the  development  of  its  work  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

"It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  all  of  the 
matter  which  should  properly  appear  in  an  in- 
stitution report  may  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  these  purposes,  and  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  it  will  have  a  relation  to  both.  In 
my  enumeration  of  the  proper  items  of  such 
reports  I  shall  not  attempt  to  assign  each  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  two-fold  scheme,  but 
I  have  presented  it  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  determination  and  consideration  of 
these  elements. 

"An  essential  item  of  such  a  report  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex 
who  have  been  in  attendance  at  an}'  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year  or  years  of  the  report, 
and  of  the  average  attendance.  For  practical 
information  the  attendance  of  the  school  year, 
rather  than  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  of  importance, 
as  the  latter  often  overlaps  two  school  years, 
and  the  attendance  record  is  thus  confused 
and  rendered  misleading.  Both  the  total  at- 
tendance and  the  average  attendance  should 
be  given,  as  neither  alone  is  an  adequate  pre- 
sentation of  the  school  population.  With  the 
attendance  record  should  be  given  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  officers  and  teachers  em- 
ployed and  their  assignments  to  their  different 
departments  and  duties. 

"There  should  be  a  brief  presentation  of 
the  important  incidents  of  the  health  and  gen- 
eral history  of  the  institution  for  the  period 
of  the  report.  This  is  not  merely  useful  as 
a  matter  of  record,  but  it  often  throws  light 
upon  other  phases  of  the  report,  such  as  the 
attendance  or  the  cost  of  support.  An  epi- 
demic of  contagious  disease,  for  instance,  may 
cause  the  removal  of  many  pupils  from  the 
school  by  anxious  parents,  while  the  cost  of 
combatting   the   epidemic    may   even    increase 


the    expense    of    maintenance    over    what    it 
would  have  been  under  normal  conditions. 

"A  full  record  of  the  school  work  of  the 
institution  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it 
is  for  this  that  it  exists.  The  subjects  pur- 
sued, and  training  given  in  all  departments, 
stauld  be  'set  forth  in  fsome  detail,  even 
though  a  full  theoretical  course  of  study  and 
training  should  find  a  place  elsewhere  in  the 
report.  For  few  schools  for  the  blind  are  so 
large,  and  so  fully  organized,  that  they  can 
maintain  classes  and  work  in  all  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  regular  course  each  year,  and 
fewer  still  would  have  classes  in  all  of  the 
elective  subjects  of  their  courses.  Without 
an  exact  statement  of  what  has  actually  been 
undertaken  during  the  period  the  theoretical 
curriculum  is  of  little  value. 

"A  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  any 
new  educational  methods  or  experiments  which 
have  been  undertaken,  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  efforts,  would  be  justified. 

"There  should,  also,  be  given  a  statement 
of  any  important  proposed  changes,  modifica- 
tions, or  additions  in  connection  with  any  de- 
partment of  school  work,  with  a  brief  pre- 
sentation of  the  reasons  for  such  proposed 
action.  This  might,  at  times,  extend  to  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  discussions  of  edu- 
cational or  administrative  policy,  which 
would,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  en- 
tirely justifiable. 

"As  our  schools  are  all  residential  institu- 
tions in  which  the  pupils  find  a  home  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  special  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  home  life  of  the  school 
might  properly  be  referred  to,  such  as  changes 
or  additions  to  buildings  or  equipments,  new 
methods  of  administration,  or  changes  of  pol- 
icy in  any  direction. 

"There  should,  too,  be  a  setting  forth  of 
any  new  plans  for  buildings,  or  interior  or 
exterior  modifications,  with  the  reasons  for 
them  and  the  probable  cost. 

"The  amount  of  space  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  financial  statistics  is  generally  a  mat- 
ter of  official  requirement,  but  in  any  case 
there  should  be  a  terse  and  clear  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  current  support  of  the  school,  and 
of  any  increase  of  the  plant  and  its  facilities. 

"There  should  be  a  fairly  full  statement  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the   school  that   it 
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may  be  clearly  understood  what  it  proposes 
to  do,  and  what  it  does  not  contemplate  or 
undertake  to  do.  With  this  should  go  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  course  of  study  and 
training   pursued  in  the  school. 

"The  ideal  report  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
will  contain  the  elements  given  above.  Many 
other  things  may  and  do  properly  enough  ap- 
pear in  such  reports,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  them. 

"It  has,  however,  seemed  to  me  that,  in 
view  of  the  limited  opportunities  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  discussions  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  or  im- 
proper for  superintendents  to  present  in  their 
reports  occasional  discussions  of  more  or  less 
length  of  some  phase  of  their  work  in  which 
they  may  be  especially  interested,  or  of  which 
they  have  made  a  special  study.  In  this  way 
many  important  thoughts  and  suggestions 
would  be  given  to  the  public,  and  the  scanty 
literature  on  the  subject  of  the  education  and 
training   of  the   blind   be   enriched. 

"I  must  not  close  without  a  most  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  the  in- 
troduction of  illustrations  in  the  reports  of 
recent  years.  More  information  can  often  be 
conveyed  in  one  picture  than  in  pages  of  de- 
scription. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feature 
of  institution  reports  will  be  continued  and 
greatly   extended." 

Supt.   Argo   lead   off  the   discussion  by   de- 


claring that  conditions  in  Colorado  made  it 
best  that  the  annual  report  of  a  State  insti- 
tution should  confine  itself  largely  to  satisfy- 
ing the  bare  requirements  of  such  document- 
addressing  it  to  the  State  officials  and  then 
filling  in  with  such  other  information  as 
would  be  of  service  to  parents  and  friends  of 
blind  children. 

Supt.  Allen  thought  that  an  annual  report 
should  aim  higher  than  this — that,  besides  sat- 
isfying the  requirements  of  an  annual  report 
of  the  school,  it  should  treat  of  things  of 
more  than  local  interest  and  treat  of  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reach  a  considerable  read- 
ing public.  To  the  end  of  making  such  re- 
port an  organ  of  communication,  he  would 
emphasize  some  single  topic  each  year  and  so 
try  to  be  of  service  to  the  profession. 

Supt.  Gardiner,  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
told  of  his  plans  and  purposes  in  report  writ- 
ing and  using — saying  that,  whenever  he  read 
an  item  or  paper  whose  information  he 
wished  to  disseminate,  he  pigeonholed  it  for 
use  in  his  next  annual  report — items  with 
which  to  impress  legislation,  the  press,  the 
public,  the  parents  of  blind  children ;  that  he 
printed  large  numbers  of  these  reports  and 
made  extensive  use  of  them,  marking  them 
and  despatching  them  where  he  hoped  to 
make  the  impression  he  desired  to  make,  he 
declared  his  firm  belief  that  he  was  thus  able 
to  have  his  annual  reports  of  the  utmost  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  his  school   represented. 


THE   PROBLEMS  WHICH  CONFRONT  THE  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 
IN   OUR   SCHOOLS  AND   HOW  WE  ARE  MEETING  THEM. 

Leader — John    W.    Bitzer,    Teacher,    Ohio    School    for    the    Blind. 
Secretary — W.     G.     Holmes,    Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler    Magazine. 


The  Problems  Which  Confront  the  Teach- 
ers of  Music  in  Our  Schools  and  How 
We   Are   Meeting   Them. 

By  John  W.  Bitzer,  Ohio  State  Schoool  for  the  Blind. 

"The  prime  object  of  our  musical  depart- 
ment is  to  secure  a  means  of  support  for  our 
graduates.  With  us,  music  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  holds  only  a 
secondary  place.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  his- 
tory will  sustain  me  when  I  say  that  thus  far 
music  has  been  our  greatest  and  most  direct 
means  of  support. 


"The  musical  department  should,  therefore, 
always  receive  a  moral  and  financial  support 
commensurate  to  its  importance. 

"One  of  the  many  problems  which  confront 
the  teacher  of  music  is  the  overcrowding  of 
the  limited  time  of  our  pupils.  This  applies 
to  seeing  schools  as  well.  A  general  educa- 
tion should,  of  course,  begin  very  early  while 
the  mind  is  pliable.  The  special  study  of 
music  should  begin  at  the  same  time  for  phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental  reasons. 

"The  music  teacher  who  has  a  broad  educa- 
tion  in  addition  to  his  profession   is  a  better 
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and  broader  musician.  How  many  of  our  stu- 
dents have  the  time,  strength,  and  ability  to 
accomplish  all  this?  If  only  a  few,  should  we 
try  to  learn  their  natural  inclinations  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  arrange  their  work  accord- 
ingly? If  now  and  then  we  find  a  bright  child 
who.  seemingly,  has  little  or  no  talent,  music- 
ally speaking,  should  we  set  him  to  work 
learning  a  trade  at  once  and  give  the  time 
which  is  considered  wasted  on  him  to  those 
who  might  be  more  benefited?  Goethe  said 
that  genius  is  only  another  name  for  hard 
work,  and  we  know  that  sometimes  the  earn- 
est, hard  working  student  attains  a  greater 
degree  of  proficiency  than  others  who  in  the 
beginning  seemed  more  promising.  Then,  too, 
when  we  remember  the  great  pleasure  which 
comes  to  our  people  all  through  their  lives 
from  even  a  limited  knowledge  of  music,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  time  devoted  to  it 
is  not  wasted.  As  a  matter  of  education,  as  a 
source  of  happiness,  music  serves  the  sightless 
more  faithfully  than  the  seeing,  even  though 
it  never  becomes  a  means  of  support. 

"At  any  rate,  our  musical  department  should 
be  so  improved,  and  maintained  on  such  a 
high  plane,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  our  grad- 
uates to  successfully  compete  with  the  seeing. 
In  some  things  the  sightless  music  teacher  can 
scarcely  equal  one  who  sees,  but  fortunately 
for  him  if  he  is  thoroughly  prepared,  there 
are  others  in  which  he  can  equal,  if  not  excel 
him. 

"Too  little  time  is  given  us  for  a  thorough 
study  of  musical  composition.  The  science 
of  music  once  mastered,  our  graduates  have 
an  equal  chance  with  others  in  teaching  it  and 
as  composers.  Too  little  time  is  given  us  for 
the  studv  of  musical  history,  the  lives  of  the 
masters  and  their  works.  Nothing  encourages 
and  inspires  one  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  really  great.  Too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  relation  of  music  to  sentiment,  expres- 
sion, and  its  power  over  the  soul. 

"A  lively  interest  in  all  the  fine  arts,  read- 
ings on  general  musical  subjects,  tend  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  a  livelier  interest  in  music. 
Interest  promotes  patience,  patience  thorough- 
ness thoroughness  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  in- 
spiration. These  combined  bring  desired  re- 
sults. How  should  the  child-the  beginner  in 
music— be  taught  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
and  quickest  results?  It  seems  to  me  the 
Dunning,    or    some    other    good    kindergarten 


method,  would  be  helpful.  The  difficulties 
which  teachers  generally  experience  in  inter- 
esting children  in  music  for  any  length  of 
time  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  teach 
them  as  we  do  grown  people.  In  this  system 
staff  notation,  scale  formation,  rythm,  time, 
ear  training,  voice  culture  and  history  are 
taught  in  a  manner  so  interesting  as  to  make 
the  work  seem  like  play.  This  system  can  be 
used  in  our  schools  with  very  few  changes. 
Indeed  if  Mrs.  Dunning  had  intended  to  in- 
vent a  method  for  our  little  ones  she  could 
hardly  have  done  better. 

"To  teach  children  a  difficult  art  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  kindergarten  method  is  a 
waste  of  time,  and  very  often  destroys  forever 
any  love  they  might  have  had  for  it. 
•  "When  the  fundamental  principles  of  music 
have  been  thoroughly  learned,  the  interest  of 
the  student  should  be  maintained  as  he  ad- 
vances, in  one  way  or  another.  One  good  way 
is  to  encourage  him  to  express  his  views  on 
different  musical  subjects  from  time  to  time, 
.and  present  them  to  his  teacher  in  the  form 
of  essays.  This  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  nature  of  his  mental  pro- 
cesses, his  needs  and  desires,  and  thereby  he 
becomes  better  fitted  to  instruct  him.  Any- 
thing which  brings  about  a  closer,  more  sym- 
pathetic, friendly  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil  aids  progress.  It  has  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time,  that  a  stated  course  of  mu- 
sic study  in  our  schools  would  be  profitable. 
Also  that  a  method  of  instruction  more  nearly 
covering  the  needs  of  our  pupils,  would  be 
helpful.  I  find  that  anything  which  is  help- 
ful to  the  seeing  is  equally  helpful  to  the  sight- 
less. Works  which  are  intended  for  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  branches  of  technique  and 
musical  ideas,  do  the  work  equally  well  for 
both  classes.  No  method  can  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  difficulties  which  blindness  brings  to 
one,  any  more  than  a  particular  method  can 
remove  all  the  difficulties  which  come  to  those 
who  see.  Each  individual  blind  student — like 
the  one  who  sees — must  in  addition  to  the 
general  method  by  wdiich  he  is  taught,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  devise  ways 
and  means  to  overcome  his  own  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties. 

"The  so-called  pressure  touch,  which  is  now 
almost  universally  used,  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  pianist.  In 
this  the  hands  and  fingers  are  mostly  prepared 
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on  the  keys,  thereby  enabling  him  to  keep  his 
bearings.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  find 
nothing  in  the  preliminary  exercises  used  by 
Leschetizky  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  scale, 
arpeggio,  chord,  and  octave  playing,  which 
cannot  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  our  pupils 
excepting  the  octave  work.  Rapid  octave 
playing  and  skips  are  unquestionably  the 
greatest  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  sightless 
pianist.  These  cannot  be  overcome  short  of 
a  tremendous  amount  of  will  power,  energy, 
and  perseverance.  In  violin  playing,  singing, 
etc.,  our  pupils  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
seeing. 

"The  fundamental  principles  of  the  so- 
called  Speer  system  of  instruction  should 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  any  good  method 
of  music  teaching.  First  the  'Presentation 
and  Preservation  of  Wholes'  A  lesson  should 
never  be  presented  first  in  parts.  The  student 
should  see  and  understand  the  "whole  and  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  before  con- 
sidering any  one  part  or  detail. 

"When  applied  to  music,  a  composition 
should  be  played  over  two  or  more  times,  there- 
by holding  it  up  to  view.  The  teacher  should 
discuss  the  principal  points  of  the  composition 
with  the  pupil  until  satisfied  that  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  it.  To  begin  with 
a  few  measures  would  have  no  more  meaning 
than  an  incomplete  sentence  from  a  story,  or 
only  a  small  part  of  a  landscape  exposed  to 
the  view  of  an  artist.  Music  should  be  studied, 
therefore,  first  as  a  composition  or  as  a  whole, 
and  then  in  parts.  The  relation  of  the  parts 
is  of  vital  importance;  nevertheless  the  mu- 
sical composition,  like  the  landscape,  should 
be  preserved  as  a  whole.  In  this  way  we  give 
the  student  something  tangible,  with  an  in- 
teresting significance. 

"The  necessity  for  this  can  be  easily  seen 
when  we  try  to  memorize  or  study  something 
which  interests  us  and  something  which  does 
not.  A  child  might  learn  to  speak  Greek 
words  like  a  phonograph,  yet  they  would  mean 
nothing  at  all  to  him  and  would,  therefore,  be 
of  no  benefit.  'Self -activity'  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  absolutely  essential  for  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

"The  teacher  who  has  the  faculty  of  leading 
his  pupils  rather  than  forcing  them,  is  almost 
always  sure  of  success.  His  pupils  follow 
him  in  the  work  as  though  it  were  play,  and 
in  their   enthusiasm   frequently   vie  with   each 


other  in  their  efforts  to  excel.  They  do  their 
own  thinking  and  work  hard  unconsciously. 

"It  is  fatal  to  discourage  the  young ;  on  the 
contrary  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  them  to  believe  they  can  accomplish 
anything  that  others  can.  To  have  faith  in 
one's  self  is  more  than  half  the  battle  with 
children  as  it  is  with  grown  people. 

"We  should  avoid  holding  the  attention  to 
one  point  too  long  for  the  reason  that  tin- 
mental  faculties  become  weary,  when  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  produce  an  impression  is  wasted 
time.  But  if  we  leave  the  subject  of  thought 
for  a  while  we  can  return  to  it  rested,  even 
though  the  mind  has  been  engaged  in  other 
work.  There  are  many  ways  of  proving  that 
if  we  look  at  or  listen  to  one  thing  too  long 
we  lose  consciousness  of  it;  for  example,  if 
we  play  a  phrase  over  many  times  our  minds 
wander,  we  think  of  other  things — therefore, 
our  practice  is  of  little  value. 

"Frequently  in  order  to  learn  whether  a 
pupil  is  really  interested  in  his  music  or  not, 
we  question  him  in  regard  to  his  plans  for 
the  future.  This  not  only  serves  to  convince 
him  that  we  are  interested  in  his  welfare,  but 
many  times  furnishes  us  with  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

"Some  reply,  'If  I  can  learn  to  play  suffi- 
ciently well  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  from 
whom  I  expect  work  as  a  tuner  I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied.' Others,  'If  it  were  not  for  the  skep- 
ticism in  the  minds  of  the  seeing  as  to  our 
ability  to  do  good  work  as  teachers,  I  should 
enjoy  teaching.'  Very  few,  however,  reply 
in  a  way  which  would  indicate  any  ambition  to 
do  concert  work.  This  is  largely  due  to  their 
training. 

"Many  persons  are  naturally  unfitted  to  play 
before  an  audience,  but  I  believe  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  our  graduates  can  learn  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this  work  success- 
fully it  requires  many  years  of  careful  train- 
ing which  should  begin  in  childhood.  Music 
students  should  be  required  to  play  frequently 
for  each  other  for  the  faculty,  in  recitals  for 
the  school,  and  in  concerts  for  the  public. 
They  should  use  every  opportunity  to  play  on 
programs  given  mostly  by  seeing  musicians. 
They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves  for  lecture  recitals  to  be  given  in 
their  home  communities  and  elsewhere.  These 
experiences,  in  addition  to  a  complete  mastery 
of  their  selections,   will   inspire  the  necessary 
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self-confidence.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  confront  the  teacher  of  music  is  the 
preparation  of  his  pupils  for  concert  work. 
The  composer  and  his  interpreter  as  instruc- 
tors of  the  masses,  hold  equally  important 
positions.  Shall  we,  as  institutions  of  learning, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  higher  development 
of  music?  Or  will  we  be  satisfied  with  only 
moderate  success?  Since  the  tuning  depart- 
ment has  become  an  important  branch  in  our 
work,  many  students  content  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  piano  tuning  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient means  for  earning  a  livelihood.  The  ef- 
fect on  any  ambition  they  may  have  had  for 
higher  work  is  apparent. 

"It.  therefore,  remains  for  the  teacher  to 
so  enthuse  his  pupils  that  they  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied to  stop  growing  when  their  time  with  us 
is  ended.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
every  opportunity  for  higher  instruction.  In 
order  that  promising  pupils  who  have  no 
means  may  advance,  more  years  and  higher 
grades  should  be  added  to  the  musical  de- 
partment. 

"The  responsibility  of  any  teacher  is  great, 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the  parent.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  his  work  of  developing  the 
minds  of  the  young,  but  in  the  formation  of 
their  characters  as  well.  We  learn  more  by 
observation  and  unconscious  imitation  than  by 
any  other  means.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
children. 

"If  we  wish  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  high  ideals  and  lofty  motives,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  influences  which  surround 
them  are  of  the  best.  Our  great  responsibility 
carries  with  it  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  developing 
the  minds  and  characters  of  our  future  men 
and  women,  whether  it  be  on  musical  or  other 
lines." 

The    Necessity    for    Thoroughness    in    the 
Study  of  Music. 

By    Miss   Hannah   A.    Babcoek,    Director   of   Music,   New 
York    Institution    for    the    Blind. 

"Music  is  beginning  to  take  its  rightful  place 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
well-rounded  education  of  the  blind. 

"Unfortunately,  the  old  idea  sometimes  ob- 
tains even  now  that  this  is  a  branch  of  study 
pursued  chiefly  to  give  sensuous  pleasure  to 
the  student,  and  afford  some  compensation  for 


the  loss  of  sight.  Wherever  that  idea  prevails 
the  methods  pursued  in  this  subject  are  liable 
to  be  essentially  wrong.  The  teachers  may 
not  be  selected  with  the  view  to  an  all-round 
mental  equipment,  and  they  may  be  lacking  in 
a  broad  educational  training  and  a  thorough 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  included 
in  a  proper  music  course.  Too  often  the  mu- 
sic teacher  is  selected  because  willing  to  under- 
take the  task  for  very  slight  compensation,  in 
return  for  a  home,  and,  if  able  to  play  fairly 
well,  the  lack  in  other  respects  is  overlooked. 

"The  employment  of  such  a  teacher  shows 
the  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and,  as 
'a  fountain  rises  no  higher  than  its  source,' 
the  needs  of  the  student  are  hopelessly  dis- 
regarded. In  such  a  case  we  should  not  look 
for  a  thoroughly  organized  course  of  study  in 
the  various  theoretical  subjects,  and  an  educa- 
tional course  leading  up  to  the  higher  fields 
of  composition.  The  student  will  then  be  un- 
able to  discriminate  between  good  and  poor 
music  and  will  naturally  gravitate  toward  that 
kind  which  has  neither  intellectual  nor  tech- 
nical merit.  The  fault  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  pupil  nor  to  the  teacher  who  has  done  the 
work  as  assigned.  The  real  error  lies  in  the 
wrong  estimate  of  the  value  of  music  in  edu- 
cation. 

"What  would  be  thought  of  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  who  contented  himself  with 
teaching  a  few  multiplication  tables,  or  of  a 
teacher  of  grammar  who  merely  dwelt  on 
definitions  of  the  various  parts  of  speech? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  principal  who  did 
not  lay  out  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  the  literary  department 
of  his  school,  naming  the  text-books  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  subject-matter  to  be  covered  in 
each  grade?  Suppose  he  left  all  these  details 
to  his  individual  teachers,  more  or  less  of 
these  teachers  being  new  each  year, 
and  suppose  he  left  it  optional  with  the  pupils 
as  to  which  subjects  they  would  follow,  what 
would  be  the  result?  Are  teachers  of  music 
always  selected  who  are  as  well-grounded  as 
are  the  literary  teachers  in  all  branches  of 
their  work?  Does  the  head  of  each  school 
work  through  his  Alusic  Director  to  bring 
that  department  into  perfect  unity  and  equality 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  literary  and 
of  the  manual  training  departments?  Does 
he  have  the  music  teachers  assemble  and  par- 
ticipate with  the  other  teachers  in  faculty 
meetings,  thereby  establishing  a  sense  of  unity 
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in  that  body?  If  all  these  necessary  features 
are  in  evidence,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
look  for  that  thoroughness  in  the  study  of 
music  which  the  subject  demands. 

"The  responsibility,  however,  does  not  rest 
alone  with  the  head  of  the  school.  A  teacher 
may  be  selected  who  has  had  all  the  prepara- 
tion that  a  conservatory  or  college  affords, 
and  may  be  given  the  prescribed  course  which 
is  to  be  followed ;  may  have  at  command  all 
the  text-books  and  the  library  of  music  from 
which  selections  are  to  be  drawn;  the  pupils 
may  have  been  graded  and  the  course  for 
each  grade  prescribed,  and  yet  the  results  may 
be  unsatisfactory,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  in- 
herent teaching  power,  and  the  sooner  the 
head  of  the  school  discovers  that  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  But  it  may  be,  and  more 
likely  is,  due  to  the  newness  of  the  special 
work  in  hand,  for  every  good  music  teacher 
has  more  to  learn  the  first  year  of  teaching 
in  one  of  our  schools  than  in  any  two  years  of 
conservatory  study.  The  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  pupils  in  charge  are  so  great  for  the 
development  of  accuracy,  thoroughness,  taste, 
enthusiasm,  industry  and  ambition  that  a  good 
teacher  becomes  conscious  of  new  powers 
within  himself  not  previously  dreamed  ot. 
Not  only  should  bright  and  talented  pupils 
receive  our  best  efforts,  but  those  of  slower 
intellect,  and  unpromising  results  should  be 
specially  aided  and  encouraged.  Probably  the 
most  frequent  and  serious  mistake  of  new 
teachers  is  made  in  carrying  the  pupil  beyond 
his  grade,  with  the  thought  of  winning  his  es- 
teem by  this  unwise  procedure. 

"If  it  is  understood  at  the  outset  that  music 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  used  to 
broaden  and  elevate  the  mind  and  to  develop 
technical  capacity  on  the  part  of  each  pupil, 
the  teacher  will  work  even  with  greater  dili- 
gence and  earnest  care  to  unfold  the  latent 
powers  of  the  child,  step  by  step,  never  to  dis- 
courage by  too  great  a  task  on  the  one  hand, 
and  always  seeing  to  it  that  each  task  is  a  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  the  last. 

"Having  shown  that  the  head  of  the  school 
and  the  teachers  are  jointly  responsible  for 
thoroughness  in  the  music  course,  let  us  see 
what  obligations  rest  on  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  pupils  and  on  the  pupils  them- 
selves. When  the  child  enters  school  his 
friends  seldom  try  to  dictate  concerning  his 
general   course   of   study,  but  do  not  hesitate 


to  express  themselves  about  the  matter  of 
music.  If  these  friends  can  be  made  to  see 
that  music  holds  equal  place  with  other  sub- 
jects, and  is  not  conferred  as  a  special  favor, 
nor  subject  to  outside  direction  in  the  one  case 
more  than  in  the  others,  an  advance  is  at  once 
made  in  the  mind  of  both  parents  and  pupils 
toward  the  true  place  which  music  holds  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
a  place  akin  to  that  of  drawing  in  schools  for 
the  seeing,  but  of  far  greater  intellectual 
importance.  If  this  impression  is  once  estab- 
lished the  child  is  not  prejudiced  in  his  own 
mind  or  through  the  minds  of  his  friends 
against  the  study  of  this  or  that  subject, 
course,  or  piece,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
when  a  wrong  concept  is  obtained  of  the  pur- 
pose of  music  study. 

"Parents  and  pupils  generally  recognize  the 
need  of  a  thorough  literary  course  of  study  as 
the  foundation  for  subsequent  usefulness  in 
any  line  of  work,  but  they  are  inclined  to  put 
a  commercial  value  on  music,  and  unless  they 
can  see  some  financial  return  from  this  or  that 
branch  of  music  study,  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  are  discounted  and  results  are  inade- 
quate. For  the  benefit  of  the  school,  the  prin- 
cipal, the  teachers,  the  pupils  and  their  friends 
it  should  therefore  be  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  various  phases  of  music  culture  are 
as  useful  in  character  building  and  intellectual 
development  as  are  the  generally  conceded 
branches.  No  subject  affords  opportunity  for 
so  much  delightful  work,  constructively  and 
analytically,  as  does  music,  when  the  founda- 
tion is  well  laid.  The  compositions  of  the 
master  minds  reveal  so  many  charms  unknown 
to  the  casual  listener,  and  furnish  the  patterns 
for  the  would-be  composer,  who,  having  mas- 
tered the  theoretic  requirements,  may  under- 
take to  create  something  for  himself. 

"Having  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation, 
our  boys  and  girls  will  be  prepared  for  the 
advanced  professional  studies,  that  will  enable 
them  to  take  their  places  with  their  more  fa- 
vored brothers  and  sisters  in  the  professional 
branches  of  music,  as  teachers,  composers,  or 
as  Performers. 

"n**  field  of  usefulness  is  more  honorable 
than  tuat  of  teaching;  and  while  it  is  well  to 
encourage  our  pupils  to  strive  for  that  high 
calling,  we  should  help  them  to  realize  that 
they  must  be  far  better  equipped  than  the 
average  seeing  teacher  if  they  would  compete 
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successfully.  The  blind  teacher's  mind  must 
be  a  veritable  storehouse  of  knowledge.  The 
laws  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  music  form 
and  acoustics,  as  well  as  the  more  rudimentary 
subjects  of  staff  notation,  scales  and  intervals, 
should  be  in  perfect  command,  and  his  ear 
must  have  been  so  trained  that  he  can  detect 
the  slightest  error  in  the  performance  of  his 
pupil.  These,  coupled  with  technical  skill 
and  a  proper  appreciation  and  use  of  the  ever- 
increasing  library  of  music  and  works  on 
music  culture  in  tangible  form,  will  go  far  to- 
ward giving  him  high  rank  as  a  teacher  of 
music. 

"It  has  been  gratifying  to  know  that  pupils 
who  have  completed  their  work  in  our  school 
and  have  subsequently  studied  in  conserva- 
tories and  with  private  masters,  have  invari- 
ably been  told  by  their  instructors  that  they 
were  unusually  well  prepared  in  all  theoretic 
branches,  far  better  than  the  average  seeing 
pupils  of  these  same  teachers,  and  for  that 
reason  were  able  to  make  greater  progress, 
even  though  their  work  had  to  be  done  in  the 
dark.  These  instructors  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  graded  course  of  pieces  in 
New  York  Point. 

"Now  that  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  included  mu- 
sic subjects  in  their  academic  examinations, 
and  credits  gained  thereon  give  the  pupils  a 
diploma  in  music  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  a  degree  in  music,  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  New  York  State  have  a  stronger 
incentive  than  ever  before  for  thoroughness 
in  the  study  of  music." 

Mr.  Jones.  What  proportion  of  your  pu- 
pils take  music? 

Mr.  Bitzer.  We  give  all  a  trial  and  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  and  will  do  in 
music.  We  tried  one  boy  for  three  years 
without  awakening  any  interest  in  him,  but 
now  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  has  devel- 
oped into  a  pupil  who  promises  a  good  future. 


If  after  a  full  trial  we  find  no  good  or  en- 
couraging results,  we  drop  the  pupil  from  the 
music   department. 

Mr.  Tewksbury.  I  estimate  that  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  take  up  mu- 
sic. Piano  and  organ  instruction  are  our 
chief  features  with  considerable  attention  to 
chorus  work.  We  think  instruction  in  music 
just  as  important  to  the  blind  pupil  as  is  the 
literary  work.  The  blind  have  too  little  of 
the  asthetic  in  their  lives  at  best  and  hence 
we  should  for  this  reason  encourage  them  to 
study  music  even  if  they  have  little  hope  of 
becoming  talented  performers  or  teachers,  and 
so  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  music  with 
those  who  have  even  moderate  ability. 

Mr.  Armstrong  explained  that  every  pupil 
is  given  a  chance  in  music.  About  half  of  his 
pupils  are  in  the  music  department.  His  first 
and  second  grades  do  not  take  music,  music 
beginning  with  the  third  grade. 

A  Superintendent  stated  that  he  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  at  results  in  his  music 
department.  Mr.  Campbell  answered  that  he 
thought  too  frequent  changes  among  superin- 
tendents might  partly  account  for  this.  He 
urged  the  supplying  of  best  teachers  and  at 
giving  pupils  opportunities  to  hear  the  best 
music.  He  thinks  it  better  if  the  smaller 
schools  would  employ  good  and  high-priced 
teachers  for  a  few  hours  a  day  rather  than 
inferior  ones  for  all  their  time.  Mr.  Campbell 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  teaching  the  use  of 
the   smaller   musical   instruments. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  stated  that  in  all  grades 
every  teacher  employed  the  same  methods  so 
that  a  pupil  can  be  changed  from  one  to  an- 
other teacher  without  harm.  It  is  often  ad- 
visable to  change  teachers.  He  gave  the  case 
of  a  child  who  could  not  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  music  for  over  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  after  ten  minutes'  lesson  Miss  Bab- 
cock  would  let  him  roll  on  the  floor  awhile. 
Now  this  pupil  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  of 
piano   and  organ   in  the  country. 
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•.MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING   BEGINNERS     (A)    READING: 

(B)  SPELLING;  (C)  GEOGRAPHY;    (D)    LANGUAGE,   AND 

(E)  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC." 

Leader — Superintendent    S.   M.   Green,   Missouri   School  for  the   Blind. 
Secretary — II.   R.   Chapman,   Head  Teacher,   Colorado  School  for  the   Blind. 


Object  of  the  round  table  set  forth  by  the 
leader. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  by  a 
large  number  on  methods  in  teaching  reading. 
The  importance  of  the  picture  method  was 
emphasized. 

In  geography  the  question  of  maps  was  dis- 
cussed as  well  a,s  of  methods,  such  as  teaching 
the  subject  consecutively,  also  the  excursion 
method.  The  sand  table  can  be  introduced 
and  used  in  the  second  and  third  year.  Books 
introduced  in  the  fifth  year. 

In  arithmetic  the  object  method  was  em- 
phasized. The  work  is  written  on  slate  at 
eight  or  nine  years.  Books  were  also  dis- 
cussed. 

The  other  subjects  were  not  discussed  to 
any  extent. 

The  meetings  adjourned  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 

Friday  Morning,  July  i,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  nine 
o'clock  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter 
from   Senator  Gore : 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  2,  1910. 
Mr.  O.   H.   Burritt, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Overbrook,   Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of 
your  esteemed  and  cordial  favor,  which  is 
most  highly  appreciated.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme regret  that  I  cannot  accept  your  very 
kindly  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Little 
Rock  Convention.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
my  Chautauqua  dates  begin  on  June  27th  and 
continue  practically  uninterrupted  until  the 
last  of  August.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  instructors  of 
the  blind. 


With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
occasion,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  P.  Gore. 

Mr.  Burritt.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  resolu- 
tion that  he  would  like  to  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  with  reference  to 
one  referred  to  previously,  a  man  who  has 
been  preeminently  interested  in  the  subject  of 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  perhaps  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  person  in  this  con- 
nection in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  an 
official  invitation  to  this  Association  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  in  that  line,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  see  fit : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  Chairman  F.  Park  Lewis  to  cooperate 
with  other  organizations  to  form  a  general 
organization  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  for  this  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President.  I  wish  to  appoint  an  Aud- 
iting Committee,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port and  books.  On  that  committee  I  will  ap- 
point Messrs.  Bruce  and  Argo. 

The  President.  There  should  also  be  a 
Publishing  Committee  appointed.  How- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  think  this  matter  had 
best  be  left  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
has  to  do  the  work  anyway.  Let  him  consult 
with  another  party  or  parties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  left  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School  or  Institution  at  which  the 
meeting  is  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary, and  is  a  matter  that  properly  belongs 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  published 
report  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  if  they  see  fit  to 
delegate  that  matter  to  the  Secretary,  it  would 
be  eminently  proper  and  fitting.  I  move  you, 
therefore,  that  the  publishing  of  the  report, 
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and  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  distribution 
be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Green.     I  second  the  motion.     Carried. 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  will  speak  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  this  subject:  We  now  in- 
struct the  Secretary  to  look  after  the  printing 
of  the  minutes.  Mr.  McAloney  has  a  matter 
now  that  he  would  like  to  bring  up. 

The  President.  We  will  hear  from  Mr. 
McAloney. 

Mr.  McAloney.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  School  join  me  in  cordially 
inviting  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Argo.  On  behalf  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  I  desire  to  in- 
vite the  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Colorado  Springs. 


The  President.  These  invitations  will  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President.  We  will  proceed  with  the 
regular  order  of  business.  We  have  this 
morning  "The  Problems  of  Adolescence  and 
How  to  Meet  Them  in  our  Schools." 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  in  arranging  the  program, 
asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  this 
topic  was  given  as  much  thought  as  that  of 
any  subject  considered.  We  realize  the  fact 
that  the  problem  that  we  have  been  dodging 
must  be  considered  in  our  work,  and  there- 
fore thought  best  to  have  papers  prepared  on 
this  subject.  Some  speak  very  plainly  in  these 
papers,  but  you  will  agree  tha"t  none  speak  too 
plainly. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ADOLESCENCE  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  THEM  IN 

OUR  SCHOOLS. 


BY    C.    F.    FRASER, 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the   Blind. 
(Read    by    0.    H.    Burritt.) 


"The  problems  of  adolescence  are  of  deep 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature  and 
are  frequently  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
God-fearing  parents  and  to  earnest  devoted 
teachers. 

"The  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  boys  of  the  present  generation 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  determine  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  status  of  the  gener- 
ation to  come.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  to-day  have  great 
need  to  see  to  it  that  their  responsibilities  to 
the  youth  of  our  age  are  discharged  with  in- 
telligence and  consideration. 

"The  boy  is  assuredly  the  father  of  the  man. 
If  the  boy  is  starved  in  any  one  of  the  three- 
fold aspects  of  his  nature  it  follows  that  he 
will  fail  to  realize  that  perfect  manhood  of 
which  he  bore  promise  at  his  birth. 

"Our  schools  and  colleges  are  doing  a  noble 
work  in  the  intellectual  training  of  the  youth 
of  our  land.  Our  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  are  laboring  assiduously  for  the  moral 
uplift  of  the  young.  Our  gymnasiums,  ath- 
letic clubs,  supervised  playgrounds,  and  kin- 
dred organizations  are  doing  much  to  improve 
the  physical  development  of  the  rising  genera- 


tion. Despite  all  these  beneficent  agencies  the 
results  are  disappointing  and  fall  far  short  of 
the  ideals  sought  to  be  attained. 

"Parents,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  mas- 
ters, and  social  workers  are  wont  to  attribute 
to  various  causes  the  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical degeneracy  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Mal-nutrition,  heredity, 
environment,  alcoholism  and  cigarette-smoking 
are  each  credited  with  their  full  share  of  evil 
results.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  is 
responsible  for  untold  ills  to  mankind.  These 
foes  of  the  human  race  stand  out  in  the  open. 
They  are  confronted  by  an  army  of  earnest 
men  and  women  ever  ready  to  do  battle  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  to  fight  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  These  foes,  I  have 
said,  stand  out  in  the  open  but  there  are  other 
foes  of  the  human  race  who  work  in  secret. 
Their  pernicious  influence  cannot  easily  be 
estimated,  especially  their  influence  upon  the 
youth  of  our  country.  One  of  these  foes  is 
the  solitary  vice  sometimes  known  as  Onan- 
ism. Through  false  modesty  and  often 
through  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers  few  boys  are  warned  against  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  practice 
of  this  vice  and  but   few  bovs  are   aware  of 
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its  deadly  effects.  If  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cence are  to  be  fully  understood  we  must  not 
be  diffident  about  discussing  the  same  even 
should  they  involve  the  discussion  of  a  deli- 
cate question  such  as  that  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

"First,  then  we  must  realize  that  there  is  a 
secret  sin,  the  practice  of  which  is  sapping 
the  very  life  blood  of  many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising boys  in  our  land.  Second,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  this  sin  weakens  the  mind,  dulls  the 
imagination,  and  destroys  the  sensibilities  of 
the  boy  who  indulges  in  it.  Third,  that  the 
slave  of  this  vice,  if  he  continue  to  practice 
it,  will  become  a  mental,  moral  and  physical 
wreck,  and  it  may  be,  an  imbecile,  or  idiot. 
If  these  statements  are  literally  true  and  if  as 
experience  proves  many  of  the  boys  who  are 
addicted  to  this  vice  are  unaware  of  its  re- 
sults, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  pa- 
rents and  teachers  should  fully  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  take  immediate 
steps  to  counteract  the  dangers  to  which  boys 
are  exposed  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  speak  to 
young  and  innocent  boys  about  such  a  mat- 
ter. To  me  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible persons  is  prudish  in  the  extreme, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  failure  to  give 
timely  advice  to  our  boys  before  and  during 
adolescence  is  in  itself  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. 

"During  the  long  years  that  I  have  been 
superintendent  of  this  school  I  have  had  a 
wide  experience  with  boys  and  have  learned, 
through  experience,  how  I  could  best  be  help- 
ful to  them. 

"When  in  1873  I  was  appointed  to  my  pres- 
ent position  we  had  enrolled  nine  pupils,  six 
of  whom  were  boys.  For  several  years  the 
problems  of  adolescence  gave  me  little  or  no 
concern,  the  fact  being  that  I  was  profoundly 
ignorant  on  all  such  matters  and  failed  to  re- 
alize one  of  my  most  important  responsibili- 
ties. Eventually  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  one  of  the  pupils,  a  bright  and  intelli- 
gent lad  of  14  years,  was  practicing  the  soli- 
tary vice.  Had  I  been  on  the  qui  vive  I 
should  have  noticed  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  which  may  be  seen  in  the  majority  of 
those  addicted  to  secret  sin.  The  cold  and 
clammy  hands,  the  sallow  skin,  the  flabby 
muscles,  the  languor  and  inattention,  the  loss 


of  memory,  and  the  distaste  for  study.  These 
signs  should  have  warned  me  that  something 
was  wrong  and  should  have  enabled  me  to 
diagnose  the  boy's  trouble  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  felt  at  a  loss  how  best  to  deal  with  the  boy, 
but  finally  decided  to  have  a  serious  talk  with 
him.  As  a  result  of  this  talk  I  was  convinced 
that  the  habit  to  which  the  boy  was  addicted 
had  been  acquired  at  a  very  early  age  and 
that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  its  practice. 

"About  this  time  I  attended  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  O.  S.  Fowler,  of  Philadelphia. 
I  was  impressed  with  Dr.  Fowler's  advice  to 
boys  and  young  men  and  purchased  a  copy 
of  his  book  entitled  'Sexual  Science.'  In  this 
book  Dr.  Fowler  devoted  several  chapters  to 
the  problems  of  adolescence  and  particularly 
referred  to  the  hurtful  practice  of  the  solitary 
vice  and  to  the  necessity  of  advising  boys  so 
that  they  might  be  on  their  guard  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

"The  reading  of  Dr.  Fowler's  book  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  talk  to  the 
boys  of  the  school  and  to  warn  them  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  I  talked 
to  each  boy  individually  and  did  my  best  to 
impress  upon  them  the  terrible  results  which 
would  follow  if  they  became  addicted  to  the 
evil  habit  which  some  boys  practiced. 

"At  a  later  date  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  few  sinners  become  Christians  as  the 
result  of  being  warned  of  hell-fire  so  few  boys 
who  were  habitually  addicted  to  secret  sin 
would  desist  from  the  same  even  when 
warned  of  its  ill  effects.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion  I  decided  to  address  the  boys  of  the 
school  collectively.  Dividing  them  into  two 
classes,  the  first  class  including  all  boys  under 
15  and  the  second  class  those  over  15  years 
of  age.  Periodical  addresses  have  now  been 
made  by  me  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  and 
I  believe  in  God's  good  providence  that  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  purifying  the  lives 
of  many  boys. 

"In  addressing  the  younger  boys  of  the 
school  I  referred  but  incidentally  to  the  evils 
that  would  follow  if  they  became  addicted  to 
secret  sin.  I  called  a  spade  a  spade  and  spoke 
frankly  of  that  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  situated.  I  appealed 
strongly  to  their  desire  to  become  active,  vig- 
orous, healthy  men,  growing  to  their  full 
height  with  muscles  well  developed.     I  pointed 
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out  to  tliem  the  need  for  keeping  their  minds 
clean  and  sweet  and  their  bodies  clean  and 
well  exercised.  I  endeavored  to  inspire  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  true  manly  boy  is  the 
making  of  a  true  manly  man.  Finally,  I  urged 
them  to  seek  God's  help  so  that  they  might  not 
be  led  into  temptation.  In  short,  I  sought  to 
accomplish  by  inspiration  that  which  I  believed 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  condemnation. 

"In  dealing  with  the  older  boys  I  went  fully 
into  the  matter  of  offspring  and  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  the  God-given  power  of  a  re- 
production or  recreation  of  our  species.  I 
urged  them  to  beware  of  that  secret  sin  which 
would  unman  them  and  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  unfit  them  to  become  the  husbands  of 
pure  and  noble  women. 

"These  addresses  to  the  boys  were  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  male  teachers  of  the  staff  who 
took  the  opportunity  after  each  address  of 
talking  individually  to  the  pupils.  In  this  way 
the  lessons  I  had  endeavored  to  inculcate  were 
pressed  home.  I  feel  confident  that  the  meth- 
ods we  adopted  with  respect  to  this  matter 
have  been  most  effective.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  that  still  better  results  could  be  achiev- 
ed if  one  or  more  of  the  modern  books  for 
boys  could  be  printed  in  the  point  systems. 
Such  books  for  instance  as  'What  a  Young 
Boy  Ought  to  Know,'  by  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall ; 
'Almost  Fourteen,'  by  Mortimer  H.  Warren  ; 
'Almost  a  Man,'  by  Dr.  Mary  Wood-Allen, 
and  'What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,'  by 
Dr.  Stall.  I  believe  that  the  publication  in 
point  print  of  one  of  these  books  would  serve 
a  noble  purpose.  It  would  certainly  give  the 
boys  who  are  blind  an  opportunity  to  carefully 
study  the  question  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

"There  are  many  other  problems  of  adoles- 
cence which  deserve  consideration.  They  are 
in  the  main  so  closely  identified  with  that 
phase  of  adolescence  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering that  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  in  this  paper.  There  is,  however,  one 
characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  age  which 
cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  silence;  I  refer 
to  the  tendency  of  boys  from  the  age  of  14 
years  and  upwards  to  scoff  at  religion  and  to 
treat  with  levity  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Bible. 
This  tendency  may  be  difficult  to  counteract, 
but  I  believe  that  it,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
problems  of   adolescence,  may    be    solved    by 


teaching  the  boy  when  a  child  to  love  and 
honor  his  Maker  and  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
would  have  others  do  to  him.  The  boy  who 
can  realize  in  early  life  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
who  can  understand  that  in  Jesus  Christ  he 
has  a  personal  Saviour,  who  can  pray  to  God 
morning  and  evening  that  he  should  not  be  led 
into  temptation  and  that  he  may  be  delivered 
from  evil,  who  can  be  taught  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  those  about  him  and  for 
dumb  animals,  I  believe  that  such  a  boy  will 
pass  unscathed  through  the  stress  and  strain 
of  adolescence  and  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
grow  up  to  be  a  strong,  healthy  young  man, 
pure  in  mind  and  clean  in  body.  Would  that 
our  ideal  in  this  respect  could  be  reached  by 
each  and  every  boy  in  the  land  and  that  we 
could  be  assured  that  the  young  men  of  the 
coming  generation  were  intellectually,  morally 
and  physically  well  equipped  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood  and  citizenship. 

"In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  the  delegates 
attending  this  convention  for  the  close  at- 
tention they  have  given  throughout  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
my  address  and  the  discussion  by  which  it  will 
be  followed  may  serve  a  good  purpose  and  be 
fruitful  in  results." 

The  President.  The  next  paper  on  that 
subject  is  by  our  magnificent  host,  Mr.  S.  D. 
Lucas,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  want  to  say  that  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Fraser's  paper  caused  me  to  recast  al- 
most entirely  the  paper  that  I  had  formerly 
prepared  in  connection  with  this  subject.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in  your  behalf,  that 
Mr.  Fraser  chose  to  handle  that  phase  of  the 
situation,  because  he  has  done  so  much,  and 
so  much  has  been  done  by  a  man  of  much 
broader  experience,  and  by  a  man  of  so  much 
more  courage.  Had  I  been  called  upon  to  lead 
this  discussion,  or  had  my  paper  been  the  only 
one  along  that  particular  line,  this  Association 
would  have  lost  irreparably.  The  perusal  of 
his  paper,  necessarily  caused  me  to  consider 
other  phases  of  adolescence  that  are  interest- 
ing and  probably  familiar  to  every  one  here 
this  morning,  and  probably  bring  forth  far 
less  discussion.  After  reading  my  paper  on 
the  subject  of  adolescence,  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  right  to  speak  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Fra- 
ser's paper : 
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THE  ADOLESCENT  BOY. 

BY    S.    D.    LUCAS, 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 


"In  the  foregoing  paper  we  have  an  able 
presentation  of  some  of  the  salient  truths  con- 
cerning this  boy,  truths  that  are  often  over- 
looked, 'tis  true,  and  yet  vital  in  their  applica- 
tion. I  believe  we  ought  to  deal  frankly  with 
these  conditions.  We  should  approach  our 
boys  and  girls  on  these  topics  as  candidly  as 
we  do  on  other  physical  and  moral  evils,  as 
candidly  as  we  speak  to  them  on  the  danger  of 
the  exposure  to  measles  or  the  practice  of  ly- 
ing. I  say  boys  and  girls,  for  I  am  persuaded 
our  girls  wanting  in  intelligent  direction  at 
home,  would  eagerly  seize  the  wise  counsel  of 
some  matronly  member  of  our  faculty.  These 
facts,  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paper,  to- 
gether with  almost  all  the  relations  of  boys 
and  girls  of  this  age,  are  directly  the  result  of 
the  rapid  physical  changes  which  they  undergo 
at  this  period.  These  changes  are  so  many 
and  so  great,  and  so  far  reaching  in  their  ef- 
fects, that  we  shall  have  time  to  note  them 
only  briefly  in  the  limited  time  of  this  paper. 

"This  is  the  period  of  greatest  growth.  The 
larger  muscles  develop  more  rapidly  than  the 
numerous  accessory  muscles  and  give  rise  to 
ungainly,  awkward  movements  and  lack  of 
poise.  The  muscles  are  not  hard  and  tough 
and  cannot  endure  long  continued  strain.  Lazi- 
ness is  a  natural  sequence.  Sometimes  the 
bones  grow  more  rapidly  and  produce  a  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles,  giving  rise  to  'growing 
pains.' 

"At  this  age  also  occur  the  greatest  changes 
that  differentiate  the  sexes.  These  changes 
attract  the  attention  of  the  boy  to  his  phys- 
ical self  to  the  extent  of  jeopardizing  his  en- 
tire future.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  teachers  to 
know  the  dangers  that  beset  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  prudishness  and  modesty  should  be 
no  bar  to  frank  and  helpful  suggestions. 

"The  mental  changes  that  mark  the  adoles- 
cent are  no  less  distinct ;  in  fact,  he  now 
reaches  a  time  of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
upheaval,  a  time  when  old  conditions  crumble 
and  fall  away,,  when  old  customs  are  broken 
up,  when  old  things  are  passed  away  and  all 
things  become  new,   when   he  ceases  to  think 


as  a  child  and  act  as  a  child,  the  time  of  put- 
ting away  childish  things.     He  is  now  becom- 
ing a  man.    In  his  former  trustfulness  he  has 
been   directed  by  the   will   of   others.     Tradi- 
tions   were   his    guide.     His   training   has    so 
moulded    his    activities    that    he    has    acquired 
habits    and    ideas    impressed    by    parent    and 
teacher.     He  has  become  accustomed  to  look 
to     others     even     for     the     direction     of     his 
thoughts,   he  has  been  living  in   the  environ- 
ment of   obedience  to  external  authority,  but 
now  he  begins  to  feel  the  restraint  and  chafe 
the  limitations  set  about  him.     No  longer  does 
he  yield  to  parental  dominations.     This  inde- 
pendence is  but  natural.    It  is  the  result  of  his 
growing  power.    His  impulse  is  to  test  all  au- 
thority and  all  power.    Heretofore  he  had  ren- 
dered unquestioned  obedience.     Soon  he  must 
guide  his  own  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  others. 
Sometime  he  must  begin  if  he  would  develop 
the  necessary  power.     This  new  impulse  to  di- 
rect his  own  affairs  is  the  first  prompting  to 
assume  his  responsibility  in  governing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  The  tendencey  to  run  away 
from    constituted    authority    is    often    only    a 
manifestation    of   this    growth    of    power.      A 
discerning  eye,  a  clear  head,  and  a  heart  open 
to  all  appeals  is  needed  to  cope  with  this  deli- 
cate situation.     The  wise  teacher   will   rise  to 
the  occasion.     The  assignment  of  duties  which 
in  themselves  call  for  self-control  and  the  con- 
trol   of   external   conditions   will   at   once    de- 
velop and  satisfy  these  cravings.     Properly  to 
develop  the  boy's  powers   of   self   reliance   is 
the    acme    of    the    teacher's    success.      These 
physiological   changes   are   manifested   also   in 
intense  emotions,  'growing  pains'  of  the  heart 
and  soul,  subjective  gropings  and  hungerings, 
indications  of  unequally  developed  and  untu- 
tored feelings.  Patriotism  will  rise  to  its  high- 
est flights,  loyalty  to  friends  will  override  his 
sense  of  justice  and  truth,  his  sympathies  are 
unbounded  and  his  passions  run  riot.     He  has 
a  keen  sense  also  of  the  ludicrous,  and  all  sit- 
uations   are    approached    from    a    humorous 
viewpoint.      No   teacher   can   afford   to   ignore 
this  valuable  asset,  but  proper  tact  will  utilize 
and  turn  it  to  account. 
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"These  emotions  are  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  new  personality  that  is  locating  itself 
in  its  environments.  Doing  stunts,  bullying, 
fighting,  lying  to  conceal  the  misdeeds  of  oth- 
ers are  not  so  much  expressions  of  innate 
wickedness  as  of  realization  of  the  growing 
power  within,  and  all  may  be  used  with  telling 
effect  in  promoting  those  powers  so  much 
sought  for  by  parent  and  teacher.  This  period 
may  well  be  called  the  period  of  equinoctial 
storms,  a  period  of  dark  forebodings  and 
bright  enthusiasms,  a  period  of  fears,  of  a  sense 
of  sin,  of  a  realization  of  his  imperfections, 
of  morbid  reflections  and  of  doubts.  On  the 
other  hand  his  enthusiasms  burst  all  bounds, 
dare  all  dangers,  master  all  difficulties  and  un- 
dertake the  impossible.  These  are  the  indica- 
tions of  a  new  era  in  his  life,  the  era  of  recon- 
struction, when  he  readjusts  himself  to  the 
conventions  of  society,  when  he  finds  himself 
in  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  The  new 
enthusiasms  reach  out  for  something  tangible, 
something  concrete.  Ideals  are  laid  hold  upon, 
hero  worship  dominates,  the  pugilist,  the 
bandit,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  all  appeal 
alike  to  him,  but  it  is  the  concrete  and  the 
virile  that  attract.  He  is  now  unconsciously 
choosing  the  models  after  whom  his  life  will 
be  shaped.  The  selection  of  a  villain  as  an 
ideal  is  not  altogether  ominous.  It  is  not  the 
villainy  that  appeals,  but  the  courage,  the  pluck 
and  the  ability  to  do  things.  The  lesson  to 
the  teacher  is  clear.  He  must  supply  the  ideal 
in  characters  of  history,  or  in  men  of  the 
hour.  One  other  change  must  not  be  over- 
looked, the  appearance  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, a  change  from  following  mere  habits  in 
thought  to  a  method  altogether  new.  This 
change  is  not  only  sudden  but  overmastering, 
and  follows  the  same  general  trend  as  that  of 


his  physical  and  emotional  being,  and  like 
these,  is  brought  about  by  a  realization  of  an 
increase  of  power.  He  breaks  away  from 
mere  associative  thinking,  where  his  mind  is 
directed  largely  by  former  experiences,  and 
begins  to  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  not  only  of  his  own  time 
but  of  former  times.  He  begins  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  historic  facts.  To  the  observ- 
ant teacher  this  period  will  be  indicated  in  his 
growing  interest  in  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  and  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  His 
interest  in  puzzles,  mechanical  and  mathemat- 
ical, games  that  require  mental  application,  in- 
ventions, perpetual  motion ;  all  these  are  but 
indications  of  his  own  realization  of  his  grow- 
ing powers.  Almost  coordinate  with  this  rea- 
soning faculty,  appears  its  counterpart,  doubt — 
the  most  subtile,  the  most  insidious  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  mental  phenomena.  The 
doubter  challenges  the  authority  of  all  opin- 
ions, old  and  new.  The  general  or  even  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  an  opinion  is  no  basis  for 
his  belief  in  it,  but  he  must  be  able  to  trace 
it  for  himself  from  premise  to  conclusion. 
The  experiences  of  others  are  not  conclusive, 
but  he  must  taste  them  for  himself  even  to  the 
dregs  of  bitterness. 

"The  one  subject  that  appeals  most  to  the 
reason  of  the  adolescent  is  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  time  comes  when  he 
almost  delights  in  what  he  terms  his  unbelief. 
This  state  need  cause  no  distress  to  friends 
and  teachers.  Left  to  his  own  resources  he 
will  come  safely  through.  A  doubting  state  is 
a  restless  state.  The  period  of  reconstruction 
will  find  him  seeking  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  principles  that  are  to  uphold  the  super- 
structure of  his  life." 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ADOLESCENCE  AND  HOW  TO 
MEET  THEM   IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

BY     MISS     M.     ADA     TURNER, 
Teacher    of    Physical    Culture,    Wisconsin    School    for    the    Blind. 


"To  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  is  attributed  the  saying  that  if 
given  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  he 
would  lay  the  cardinal  principles  of  character 
and  religion. 

"Add  to  these  years  the  next  seven  and  dur- 
ing this  time  is  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
of  the  most  serious  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with  during  the  period  of  youth. 

"Inactivity  so  noticeable  in  the  blind  child 
leads  to  much  that  is  detrimental  to  its  well- 
being.  This  is  too  often  fostered  by  parents 
and  friends,  teachers,  too,  perhaps,  fearful  that 
some  accident  befall  them.  Hard  knocks  will 
come  all  through  life  and  at  an  early  age  they 
may  be  taught  through  play  and  exercise  cour- 
age and  self-reliance,  two  essentials  in  the 
equipment  of  every  man.  This,  too,  is  the 
time  when  mannerisms,  often  such  as  detract 
from  the  appearance,  are  first  noticed,  and  if 
allowed  free  scope,  become  a  serious  problem 
during  the  period  of  adolesence.  A  habit 
taken  early  is  easily  broken,  while  one  of  long 
standing  needs  almost  constant  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  one  afflicted  and  constant  remind- 
ing on  the  part  of  teacher  or  friend.  Even 
with  this  the  result  is  often  a  failure. 

"Are  we  giving  enough  thought  to  instilling 
in  the  minds  of  our  young  people  the  import- 
ance of  personal  appearance?  The  alumni  of 
the  W.  S.  B.  have  recently  closed  a  very  in- 
teresting reunion  and  one  of  the  subjects  dwelt 
upon  was  this,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  man 
or  woman  free  from  objectional  mannerisms 
and  showing  a  scrupulous  care  of  person  and 
dress  was  the  gainer  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
was  thrown. 

"Another  grave  question  that  faces  us  as 
educators,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  is  that 
of  the  social  life.  We  have  the  growing  boy 
and  girl  under  our  care  for  ten  months  out 
of  the  year  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
their  early  life.  Man  is  a  social  creature  and 
demands  the  companionship  of  both  sexes. 
Are  we  giving  all  that  is  their  due  when  we 


teach  our  young  people  little  or  nothing  of  the 
conventionalities  of  society?  I  mean  more 
particularly  through  practice.  As  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  Wisconsin  has  taken  the 
stand  that  if  properly  taught  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  unfortunate  intimacies  being  establish- 
ed between  the  sexes  by  bringing  them  to- 
gether in  social  relation  as  well  as  in  the  class 
room.  To  that  end  we  have  each  Saturday 
evening,  except  during  Lent,  our  little  dances 
in  the  gymnasium,  lasting  from  7:30  to  9:30, 
the  younger  pupils  retiring  at  8:45,  directly 
after  a  grand  march  in  which  all  take  part. 
Guests  invariably  comment  upon  the  gentle- 
manliness  of  even  our  small  boys  who  vie  with 
the  older  lads  in  winning  as  a  partner  some 
attractive  girl,  perhaps  a  senior.  I  feel  with 
others  that  this  in  Wisconsin  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  that  with  proper  in- 
struction, watchfulness  and  wise  care,  one  of 
our  gravest  problems  is  in  part  solved,  namely, 
governing  intimacies  that  may  result  in  mar- 
riage. Few  have  been  the  marriages  resulting 
from  acquaintance  formed  while  pupils  of  the 
Wisconsin  school.  Our  library  is  open  to 
boys  and  girls  alike  whether  the  librarian  is 
present  or  not.  We  ask  that  the  rules  govern- 
ing libraries  generally  hold  and  the  occasion 
seldom  arises  when  a  reprimand  is  adminis- 
tered a  second  time. 

"What  shall  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
of  physiology  and  hygiene?  Just  what  other 
boys  and  girls  are  having  but  more  thoroughly 
and  with  greater  care  that  they  understand  the 
'how  and  why.'  Be  ready  with  supplementary 
reading,  for  where  else  are  they  to  obtain  that 
which  has  interested  all  peoples  and  all  ages. 
This  century  is  waking  to  the  fact  that  to 
guard  our  youth  we  must  instruct  them  and 
not  keep  them  in  the  dark  as  to  the  most  vital 
questions  of  life  until  through  the  guidance  of 
an  evil-minded  companion  they  learn  what 
should  be  given  them  by  the  very  best  equip- 
ped person  possible. 

"Sexual  hygiene  has  been  taught  in  the 
schools  of  some  of  the  European  countries  for 
over  ten  years   with   marked   improvement   in 
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the  physical  well-being  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation and  its  place  on  the  program  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  School  Hygiene  held 
at  London  in  1907,  goes  to  prove  its  import- 
ance. Dr.  Tluchor,  of  Vienna,  said  of  it, 
'Herein  lies  the  gravest  danger  to  all  civilized 
nations.' 
"Can  we  afford  to  stand  back  when  the  fore- 


most educators  of  the  world  are  taking  the 
position  that  'Ignorance  is  not  innocence,'  and 
that  the  most  sacred  function  of  the  body 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  order  to 
guard  against  sin  for  the  individual  and  a 
neglected  duty  to  a  coming  generation  ?" 

The   President.     We  will  now  listen   to   a 
paper  on 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE  WORK  IN  BALTIMORE. 

BY    MISS  LAURA  B.   CARRETT, 
Field  Secretary  ot  the  Maryland  School  of  Social  Hygiene. 


"In  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  I 
gave  two  sets  of  lessons.  One  course  often  to 
the  adolescent  girls  and  one  course  to  the  first 
grade  primary,  including  boys  and  girls.  To 
the  older  girls  I  gave  exactly  the  same  work 
that  I  gave  to  other  groups  of  the  same  ma- 
turity and  in  the  same  way.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  girls  so  well  prepared  in  their  ele- 
mentary biology.  To  many  groups  in  other 
schools  I  have  to  explain  and  build  the  foun- 
dation for  my  subject,  but  Mr.  Bledsoe's  girls 
were  so  well  trained  that  I  could  devote  more 
time  to  their  undivided  needs. 

"With  the  little  folks  the  only  chance  was  a 
slight  modification  of  the  games  and  of  ma- 
terial. The  work  was  only  begun  as  a  demon- 
stration to  their  teacher  in  the  methods  for  its 
continuance.  Both  groups  were  so  alert  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  teach  them. 

"The  following  paper  includes  the  work  done 
for  Mr.  Bledsoe,  as  they  were  taught  in  the 
same  way  as  the  seeing  children : 

"This  beautiful  fern  imprint  upon  clay  is  a 
forceful  lesson  of  the  value  of  early  impres- 
sion upon  the  developing  mind  of  the  child. 

"Long  ages  ago  this  fern  showing  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  in  every  vein  lay  upon  the  soft 
mind. 

"To-day  this  fossil  speaks  to  us  and  says,  Go 
teach  the  child  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of 
creation.  To-day  we  still  sit  and  hesitate  and 
say  we  wish  to  keep  the  little  one  innocent. 
Having  developed  upon  our  own  minds  an  im- 
pression generations  old  that  all  creation  is 
impure,  having  ourselves  been  taught  the 
wrong  way,  we  think  wrongly  that  ignorance 
is   innocence   and   mostly   when   we   think   the 


child  is  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  sex  we 
find  later  we  ourselves  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  situation.  To-day  the  world  is  suffering 
from  such  notions.  To-day  a  great  scourge 
of  physical  blight  and  moral  degradation  is 
sweeping  over  our  land  because  we  in  our  ig- 
norance have  not  grasped  the  situation,  be- 
cause we  foolishly  expect  purity  in  our  peo- 
ple when  they  themselves  have  been  improp- 
erly taught  from  babyhood. 

"To-day  doctors  and  laymen  are  organizing 
all  over  the  land  into  societies  whose  object  is 
the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  the  great  black 
plague. 

"The  best  means  of  prevention — moral,  so- 
cial, legislative  as  well  as  medical — are  being 
studied  and  employed. 

"The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, in  which  we  are  all  interested,  has  one 
common  interest  with  the  society  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  respecting  the  social 
dangers,  especially  to  the  innocent,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  must  be  accomplished 
by  all  working  together,  and  we  call  upon  all 
instructors  especially  to  help  actively  in  this 
great  campaign. 

"My  part  of  the  work  has  been  the  easiest 
part  to  teach  children,  and  to  prove  to  parents 
and  teachers  the  need  of  this  instruction,  and 
to  teach  them  some  methods  of  imparting  it. 
Education  in  sex,  as  in  every  other  subject, 
should  begin  in  the  home.  In  fact  does  begin 
in  the  home.  When  the  little  one  exposes  his 
body  and  some  overanxious  conventional 
mother  says,  'Dirty  baby,  cover  up,'  she  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  first  lesson  in  impurity. 
We  honor  and  protect  only  those  things  we 
respect  and  value.    Every  part  is  a  gift  of  the 
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Creator,  equally  good,  equally  clean,  and  only 
when  taught  the  whole  body  is  a  wonderful 
instrument  which  is  to  help  us  in  our  life 
work,  can  we  expect  good  use  to  be  made  of 
it.  When  the  little  child  first  comes  to  the 
mother's  knee  and  asks,  'Mother,  where  did 
I  come  from?'  the  wise  mother  grasps  this  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  story  of  creation  to 
teach  honestly  and  reverently  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  laws  of  the  great  Creator.  The  wise 
parent  feels  just  as  much  as  the  child  wishes 
to  know,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  asks  the 
story  of  life  can  easily  be  taught  as  a  part  of 
gardening  or  of  any  nature  study  to  the  very 
little  child.  When  the  little  gardener  puts  his 
first  seed  into  the  ground  tell  him  of  the  little 
sleeping  baby  plant  wrapped  in  its  blanket. 
Tell  him  of  the  seed  pod  or  cradle  given  by 
the  parent  long  ago  to  protect  the  young  seed 
baby  from  wind  and  weather,  from  insect  and 
other  enemy.  Tell  so  reverently  of  the  life 
within  that  the  roughest  little  tacker,  as  he 
tucks  the  sleeping  plant  baby  into  the  ground, 
will  ask  with  childish  wonder,  'When  will  it 
rise  up?'  All  the  lies  about  the  garden  patch, 
the  stork,  the  doctor  are  so  many  stepping- 
stones  toward  immorality.  The  little  one  told 
'to  run  away  and  don't  ask  about  such  things' 
runs  away  fast  enough  and  asks  about  such 
things  of  any  one  who  will  answer.  Often  in 
the  worst  ways  he  gathers  information  which 
his  healthy  curiosity  sought,  and  gathers  filth 
from  companions,  from  servants,  from  older 
children. 

"That  more  harm  is  not  done  by  this  stupid 
silence  of  ours  is  due  to  the  fact  that  'the 
world  is  so  full  of  such  wonderful  things' 
that  the  healthy  child  is  readily  diverted  by  his 
interest  in  all  around  him.  However,  there 
upon  his  mind  is  a  story  ready  to  accumulate 
more  filth  and  more  filth  until  I  feel  that  only 
the  innate  goodness  of  us  all  has  kept  you  or 
me  from  ruin. 

"Both  parents  should  live  so  close  to  the 
child  from  birth  that  all  the  confidence  of  the 
baby  is  continued  throughout  life.  Its  every 
joy,  its  every  sorrow,  its  every  interest  should 
be  shared  with  them. 

"Then  and  then  only  will  the  child  continue 
to  come  to  them  for  the  solution  of  all  its 
problems.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  pa- 
rents have  no  correct  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  because  of  the  shame  of  sex  they 
themselves  have  they  dread  to  meet  the  hon- 
est inquiry  of  their  child. 


"So  it  remains  with  us  teachers,  doctors 
and  others  to  train  the  young  of  this  genera- 
tion carefully,  reverently,  that  they,  the  pa- 
rents of  the  coming  generation,  may  know. 

"We  can  say,  Neither  do  teachers  know,  but 
that  is  no  excuse,  for  teachers  must  find  out 
how  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

"Those  who  do  not  believe  this  are  asleep 
to  much  that  is  going  on  around  them  under 
their  very  eyes. 

"During  the  past  years  in  parents'  and  teach- 
ers' associations,  teachers  have  come  to  me 
saying,  'Nothing  ever  happens  in  my  classes,' 
but  after  a  series  of  lectures  some  have  re- 
turned with  surprise  and  horror  to  ask  what 
in  the  world  to  do  to  prevent  the  immoral 
notes,  talks  or  actions  they  find.  Isn't  it  time 
for  all  instructors  to  frankly  face  the  existing 
conditions  and  to  join  together  to  study  the 
best  way  to  help  our  children  to  develop  into 
morally  clean  citizens,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  results  of  the  immorality 
around  them. 

"Parents  and  teacher  ask  why  children  are 
so  curious  about  the  sex  organs  and  their 
functions.  We  ourselves  continually  stimulate 
this  curiosity  by  our  very  foolish  secrecy. 
Often  when  the  normal  child  is  told  in  the 
normal  way  of  the  renewal  of  life  he  runs 
away  to  turn  somersaults  or  to  other  play. 

"When  the  toad  comes  hopping,  hopping 
from  under  the  board  or  the  bird  flies  down 
to  share  the  fruit,  tell  the  whole  life  history 
of  each. 

"When  the  plants  first  burst  into  bloom  and 
the  little  gardeners  watch  with  eager  eyes,  tell 
them  the  story  of  fertilization,  of  the  mutual 
helpfulness  of  blossom  and  insects.  Teach 
with  love  in  your  hearts  for  the  laws  of  cre- 
ation and  for  the  boys  and  girls  around  you. 
They  will  pause  in  their  play  and  say  with  lit- 
tle Jim,  a  rough  street  urchin  friend  of  mine, 
'It  takes  two  spots  of  life  to  make  anything 
grow,  don't  it,  eh  ?'  Then  after  a  pause :  'They 
better  both  be  pretty  good  spots,  hadn't  they, 
eh?' 

"Later  Jim  and  his  crowd  poked  each  other 
and  -giggled  as  they  saw  a  pregnant  woman 
walking  down  the  street.  When  told  she  kept 
the  little  egg  within  her  body  that  the  human 
baby  might  be  strong,  that  no  harm  might 
reach  it  until  it  grew  larger,  Jim  paused  and 
said,    'Hm'm' !    if    that's    the    way,    we    better 
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carry  her  basket  for  her  stead  of  giggling  at 
her,  hadn't  we,  eh?' 

"With  a  group  of  fifteen  children  (boys  and 
girls)  from  four  to  fourteen  years,  we  started 
gardens  in  the  spring,  we  tramped  over  the 
•parks  and  the  suburbs,  we  rowed,  played 
baseball  and  all  sorts  of  games  about  plants 
and  animals  improvised  for  the  work.  We 
went  house  hunting  in  the  spring,  hunting  in- 
sects and  bird  homes.  Every  week  we  studied 
plant  and  animal  life  around  us  as  the  op- 
portunity offered.  Nothing  was  forced,  the 
stories  were  told  as  the  children  were  in  a 
mood  for  listening  and  clamored  for  more. 
The  recreation  of  our  friends,  the  plants  and 
animals,  was  told  in  a  normal  way  while  the 
children  were  unconscious  of  the  real  subject 
of  the  lessons. 

"The  final  result  of  months  of  work  was 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
white  slave  bill  in  Maryland.  The  boys  asked 
what  white  slavery  meant.  They  had  read 
about  it  in  the  papers.  It  was  explained  by 
the  story  of  the  cow  bird  (they  had  learned 
long  before).  The  male  mates  with  the  bird 
mother  and  flies  away  and  has  a  good  time. 
The  mother  bird,  too,  shirks  the  responsi- 
bility of  motherhood  and  then  sneaks  away, 
lays  her  eggs  into  other  birds'  nests.  The 
little  ones  grow  up  selfish  and  ugly  like  the 
parents. 

"Soon  one  of  the  biggest  boys  came  to  me 
and  looking  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  said, 
'That's  the  reason  we  have  had  these  lessons, 
isn't  it?'  A  pause.  'So  we  will  be  better  men 
and  will  treat  all  women  better.' 

"Don't  he  over-anxious  to  tell  the  stories — 
time  will  come  when  the  children  are  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood,  then  tell  them  once  beautifully 
and  take  care  to  attach  no  more  importance 
to  the  reproductive  function  than  to  any 
other.  Tell  the  stories  as  nature's  way  or  as  a 
wonderful  fairy  story  which  is  really  true,  or 
tell  them  as  God's  plan  for  the  'renewal  of 
life.'     See   Morley's  'Renewal   of  Life.' 

"To  the  adolescent  girls  the  story  can  be 
told  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  children,  show- 
ing products  of  the  field  and  garden  when  we 
could  not  see  them  growing.  Beautiful  pic- 
tures of  plant  and  animal  life,  Copley's  prints 
of  'Hanging  of  the  Crane,'  'Home  Keeping 
Hearts'  are  good  and  appeal  to  the  home 
making  instincts  of  the  girl.  Selections  on 
home    life    from    the   best    authors   are    read, 


with  the  results  that  some  of  the  girls  save 
money  and  buy  the  pictures  and  get  the  books 
from  the  library  to  finish  the  stories.  In  this 
way  a  new  interest  in  the  beautiful  is  strength- 
ened or  created.  The  development  of  a  girl 
into  a  woman,  its  deeper  meaning  physically, 
its  influence  upon  her  life  work,  whether  it 
be  in  the  home  or  in  the  business  or  social 
world,  is  fully  explained. 

"The  first  chapter  of  'Sonny,'  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stewart,  is  an  ideal  presentation  of  the 
responsibility  of  fatherhood  and  of  the  fath- 
er's loving  care  of  the  mother  and  the  child. 

"Childhood,  with  its  freedom,  is  laft  be- 
hind and  every  thought  and  every  act  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  social  responsibil- 
ity to  the  present  and  the  coming  generation. 

"At  the  end  of  each  series  talks  on  flirting, 
accepting  gifts  from  men,  familiarity  with 
men,  etc.,  have  always  developed  friendliness. 
The  girls  then  begin  to  ask  questions  which 
more  closely  interest  them.  It  is  in  this 
friendly  interchange  of  confidences  that  most 
good  is  done.  As  one  works  with  them  one 
can  see  them  grow  and  respond  to  the  higher 
appeal  that  they,  too,  may  help  in  this  great 
work. 

"Hundreds  of  girls  in  Baltimore  are  telling 
others  the  dangers  of  careless  actions  in  pub- 
lic places,  of  the  results  of  ignorant  yielding 
to  temptation.     Thus  the  work  spreads. 

"With  the  adolescent  boy  I  have  done  but 
little,  but  have  studied  a  few  groups  to  whom 
I  have  given  the  course.  An  immense  amount 
of  sympathy  is  given  the  girl  during  her  de- 
velopment. While  we  laugh  at  the  boy,  make 
him  overconscious  of  his  cracked  voice,  his 
clumsy  movements,  in  the  meantime  he  is 
going  through  with  the  greatest  temptation  of 
his  life — the  storm  and  stress  period,  as  the 
Germans  call  it — at  a  time,  too,  when  his 
moral  strength  and  common  sense  are  not  yet 
developed.  He  meets  often  with  misunder- 
standing— or  preaching — 'Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,'  without  any  honest  help  or  explana- 
tion he  so  greatly  needs.  From  the  fellows  he 
hears,  'Oh,  you're  tied  to  your  mother's  apron 
string.'  'All  the  fellows  sow  their  wild  oats,' 
or  'you'll  never  develop  into  a  man  unless  you 
do  like  the  other  fellows.' 

"Many  learn  when  too  late  the  results  of  fol- 
lowing this  advice,  the  results  to  their  work, 
to  their  strength  and  ability  in  after  years,  the 
consequences    to    their    mothers,    their    wives, 
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their  children.     Many  have   cried   in   despair, 
'Why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  before?' 

"Surely  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  'Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,'  for  Purity  So- 
cieties, for  Societies  for  Social  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis  to  be  formed  in  every  State  that 
people  may  learn  that  the  only  safeguard  for 
the  health  and  strength  of  our  nation  is  a 
single  standard  of  purity  for  all  our  citizens 
of  both  sexes.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  developing  boy, 
his  meals,  his  physical  and  mental  exercise, 
his  recreations,  his  moral  growth,  and  then 
help  him  in  every  possible  way  to  develop  into 
decent  manhood,  that  he,  too,  may  join  the 
ranks  as  a  power  toward  a  wonderful  citi- 
zenship. 

"If  taught  biology  he  learns  that  plants  and 
animals  first  build  themselves  into  maturity 
before  reproducing.  That  the  wise  farmer 
does  not  allow  his  stock  to  reproduce  until  it 
has  gained  strength  and  maturity.  A  farmer 
can't  afford  to  breed  weak  stock  nor  to  injure 
the  parents  by  lack  of  care  during  growth. 
He  learns  that  the  athlete  and  the  prize  fight- 
ers abstain  from  mating  during  training,  if  at 
no  other  time,  lest  they  lose  in  their  race  or 
fight.  The  boy  soon  grasps  the  idea  of  waste 
of  strength  and  soon  learns  that  the  life  force 
which  gives  him  the  power  to  become  a  cre- 
ator, is  needed  within  his  own  body  to  de- 
velop him  into  a  strong  man  ready  for  his  life 
work. 

"  'My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten  be- 
cause my  heart  is  pure,'  becomes  the  motto 
of  many  a  boy  after  proper  training.  Knowl- 
edge alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  We 
as  teachers,  social  workers,  as  citizens,  must 
join  hands  to  supply  better  homes,  better 
schools,  better  recreations  for  our  young  peo- 
ple, proper  remuneration  for  work.  The 
problem  is  so  closely  related  with  every  other 
economic,  social,  religious  one,  that  only  as 
intelligent  and  close  cooperation  of  all  work- 
ers can  bring  about  a  radical  change." 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets. 
Jane  Addams. 

Birds  of  Killingworth. 

How  can  we  teach  our  children  gentleness  and 
mercy  to  the  weak, 

And  reverence  for  life  which  in  its  weakness 
or  excess  is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, 


And  death  which  seeming  darkness  is  no  less 
the  selfsame  light,  although  averted  hence, 

When  by  our  laws,  our  actions  and  our  speech 
we  contradict  the  very  things  we  teach. 

The  President.  We  will  now  listen  to  the 
discussion  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  want  to  thank  two  people 
in  a  word,  particularly  Miss  Garrett,  who  has 
come  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  and  back 
again,  for  her  own  general  interest,  and  Mr. 
Bledsoe  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  work 
that  he  is  carrying  on  in  his  school. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  of  thanks  for  the  most  admirable 
paper  of  Miss  Garrett. 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  think  that  is  provided  for 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Courtesies. 

Mr.  Ray,  of  North  Carolina.  In  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  this  subject  of  ado- 
lescence, I  want  to  say  I  have  a  serious  regard 
for  the  admirable  way  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  handled  here  this  morning,  and  only 
regret  that  this  subject  and  these  papers  did 
not  come  before  the  convention  when  every 
member  of  the  Association  was  present.  We 
have  been  studying  the  various  problems 
which  have  confronted  us  as  teachers  of  the 
blind.  We  have  studied  literature,  we  have 
studied  mathematics,  we  have  studied  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  work  that  confront  us  as  teachers  of  the 
blind ;  that  of  looking  towards  the  bread  and 
butter  problems,  the  making  of  a  living;  but 
we  have  confronting  us  this  morning  a  prob- 
lem of  much  more  supreme  importance — the 
making  of  a  life — and  I  am  certainly  distressed 
that  every  member  of  this  Association  was 
not  present  to-day  to  hear  all  these  papers  that 
have  been  read  along  these  lines.  Realizing 
as  I  do,  and  possibly  having  problems  to  con- 
front which  some  of  you  who  live  in  centers  of 
population  do  not  have  to  confront,  we  should 
think  more  deeply  upon  this  subject  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  claimed  our  attention.  We 
realize  a  plain  fact,  which  statistics  bring  be- 
fore us,  that  at  least  one-fourth,  if  not  one- 
third,  of  all  the  blind  children  are  blind  be- 
cause of  the  impure  habits  of  their  parents, 
which  seems  to  me,  as  Mr.  Burritt  has  well 
said,  the  coming  of  this  woman  all  the  way 
from  Baltimore  to  give  us  this  delightfully  in- 
spiring, thrilling  paper  this  morning,  calls 
forth  our  profound  gratitude.  I  was  saying  a 
moment   ago,   that   since   we  know   the   origin 
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of  so  much  blindness,  how  appropriate  this 
discussion  this  morning.  The  very  intimation 
of  course  tells  us  something  of  what  I  have 
in  mind,  with  reference  to  the  making  of  a 
life.  It  is  hard  enough  to  train  a  child  in  the 
way  it  should  live,  with  the  very  best  material 
possible  ;  it  is  a  difficult  enough  problem  for  us 
to  make  man  and  woman  out  of  material  in 
hand ;  but,  brothers  and  sisters,  you  and  I 
have  to  confront  a  condition,  which  is  possi- 
bly more  serious  than  handled  by  any  set  of 
men  and  women  who  undertake  to  make  men 
and  women  out  of  children,  than  any  other  set 
of  teachers  in  all  the  land.  With  this  problem 
before  us,  may  I,  as  best  I  know  how,  sug- 
gest to  the  Executive  Committee,  that  here- 
after, when  we  have  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
to  have  it  when  everybody  can  hear  it? 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  will  answer  by  saying,  that 
in  order  to  accommodate  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and 
that  he  might  be  heard,  when  considering  his 
topic,  we  shifted  to  its  present  place,  the  "best 
of  our  program,"  the  topic :  "The  Physical 
Well-being  of  the  Blind,"  which  was  originally 
first    on    the   program. 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
discussion.  I  want  to  speak  first  of  embos- 
sing any  of  the  books  mentioned.  I  have 
been  interested  in  this  for  a  number  of  years. 
My  present  conviction  is  that  those  books 
should  not  be  put  into  print,  but  that  the  sub- 
stance of  them  should  be  given  to  our  pupils 
by  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent  in  whom 
our  pupils  should  have  more  confidence  than 
in  any  outsider.  Then  let  our  work  be  backed 
up  by  the  pupils,  as  Miss  Garrett  has  outlined. 

This  spring  I  have  tried  an  experiment.  I 
have  read  that  little  book  by  M.  H.  Warren  to 
a  group  of  boys  from  12  to  15  on  the  subject 
of  adolescence,  and  serious  evils,  with  the 
housemother  present. 

While  at  Batavia  I  became  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  these  talks  to  the  boys,  being 
myself  a  father  and  interested  in  boys  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view.  One  evening 
I  read  to  our  senior  boys,  a  chapter  from  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall's  book  on  adolescence,  trans- 
lating it  into  language  intelligible  to  them.  A 
boy,  totally  blind,  came  to  me  afterwards  and 
said :  "I  wish  you  had  told  me,  or  that  I  had 
known  about  this  before."  I  did  the  same 
thing  the  first  year  at  Overbrook,  and  I  said 
to  the  boys,  "Here  is  a  man  who  is  an  expert 
and  who  can  put  these  things  before  you  bet- 


ter than  I  can.  I  laid  myself  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  I  believed  it  a  most  opportune  time 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  individual 
boy." 

Another  question  is  that  of  boys  and  girls 
associating  in  a  social  way  and  the  use,  in  com- 
mon, of  the  library  without  close  supervision. 
I  have  got  to  be  arbitrary  to  express 
myself  within  the  live  minutes.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  the  wisdom  of  insisting  that  boys 
and  girls  must  be  taught  in  separate  schools, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  acquaintance  of  each 
other  in  these  schools.  Facts  show  there  are 
no  more  intermarriages  resulting  in  schools 
where  for  years  the  boys  and  girls  have  been 
taught  in  the  same  classes.  We  have  never 
taught  them  together.  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
I  believe  possibly  it  may  be  wise  to  allow  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  school  to  associate,  under 
proper  supervision,  but  I  would  not  throw  the 
library  open  to  their  indiscriminate  use.  I 
would  not  permit  them  to  meet  there  in  a  so- 
cial way.  I  would  select  the  best  seeing  girls 
in  our  community  I  could,  and  let  our  blind 
boys  make  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Illinois.  I  have  heard  you 
say  a  number  of  times  that  the  blind  are  like 
the  seeing.  Now  why  would  you  make  that 
discrimination  you  just  suggested? 

The  President.  The  chair  would  rule  that 
the  bell  has  tapped  for  the  expiration.  It  re- 
quires the  universal  consent  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  allow  the  discussion  to  continue  on 
the  part  of  any  gentleman. 

The  Association  expressed  itself  as  being 
willing  to  permit  the  discussion  to  continue. 

Mr.  Burritt.  I  have  had  my  share  of  the 
time. 

Mu  Jones.  While  the  blind  are  so  nearly 
like  the  seeing,  why  treat  them  differently  in 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Bledsoe.  I  feel  as  Mr.  Burritt  does.  I 
perhaps  would  go  further  and  say  that  I  would 
not  permit  a  social  dance  between  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  school.  Answering  Mr.  Jones, 
I  will  say  that  because  they  are  blind,  is  not  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  denied  social  inter- 
course. Now,  then,  the  consequences  of  inter- 
marriage of  two  blind  persons,  in  case  their 
superintendent  encouraged  them  in  social  in- 
tercourse, is  my  reason  for  not  bringing  them 
together.  It  is  our  idea  and  purpose  to  make 
them  as  near  normal  as  possible.  Let  their  so- 
cial intercourse  be  with  the  seeing. 
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Mr.  Jones.  And  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  all  that  discouragement  has  resulted  in 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Bledsoe.  We  know  of  only  one  mar- 
riage between  two  blind  persons  in  Maryland. 

The  President.  Our  time  is  precious,  and 
we  are  rapidly  nearing  the  close  of  our  meet- 
ing, but  this  discussion  is  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  Latimer  can  throw  some  light  upon  this 
very  point,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  few  remarks  from  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Latimer,  of  Baltimore.  This  is  rather 
unexpected  on  my  part,  except  through  the 
influence  of  my  "silver  locks."  But  the  one 
point,  in  answer  to  the  question  recently  put, 
seems  to  be  along  the  line  Mr.  Bledsoe  in- 
dicated, not  that  the  blind  do  differ  from  the 
seeing.  I  say  the  blind  do  not  differ  from  the 
seeing  morally  or  any  other  way,  and  that  con- 
stitutionally, and  in  every  other  way,  we  are 
your  equal.  We  are  no  more  liable  to  impru- 
dence, except  as  a  result  of  narrowness  of 
life,  than  you.  We  are  often  short-sighted, 
and  so  are  you  when  you  lead  narrow  lives, 
but  when  we  have  opportunities,  our  judgment 
runs  in  proportion.  However,  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  intermarriage  between  the  blind 
are  even  greater,  of  course,  than  evil  result  of 
intermarriage  on  the  part  of  the  seeing.  The 
one  point  is  that  the  mere  association  between 
young  people  is  the  one  universal  basis  for 
the  formation  of  affection.  You  form  your 
affection  for  the  people  among  whom  you  as- 
sociate, and  not  among  people  who  live  in 
China  and  Japan.  Where  we  are  thrown  to- 
gether, we  are  liable  to  form  ties  of  affection 
among  our  associates,  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  in  charge  of  us  to  keep  us  from 
forming  the  affection  which  may  result,  and 
does  result,  where  association  is  permitted.  It 
is  our  duty  to  avoid  the  formation  of  such 
an  attachment  which  leads  to  evil  and  unfortu- 
nate consequences,  because  moral  degeneracy 
may  follow  on  the  part  of  the  blind. 

We  are  sometimes  regarded  as  morally  in- 
ferior to  the  seeing.  That  is  not  so.  And  the 
only  reason  they  should  be  kept  apart,  is  be- 
cause through  association  we  form  our  affec- 
tion, and  so  as  Mr.  Bledsoe  and  Mr.  Burritt 
insist,  that  the  blind  boys  associate  with  the 
seeing  girls,  the  blind  girls  with  the  seeing 
boys,  as  the  evil  results  that  grow  out  of  as- 
sociation  with   seeing   are   not   then   so   great, 


and  then  the  superintendent  cannot  be  blamed 
if  such  should  result. 

The  President.  We  will  now  hear  from 
Mr.  Lucas  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  have  in  mind  a  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  past  year.  This  question 
of  adolescence  has  stared  me  in  the  face  for 
years,  as  a  teacher,  but  never  until  the  past 
year  did  I  have  the  courage  to  tackle  the  ques- 
tion. There  were  conditions  existing  here  in 
our  school  that  demanded  a  solution.  One  of 
the  brightest  boys  that  ever  entered  this 
school,  faded  away,  first  losing  interest  in  his 
studies,  finally  in  his  surroundings.  He  no 
longer  found  his  companions  congenial,  led  an 
isolated  life,  and  last  summer  the  report  came 
to  me  that  he  was  dead. 

Another  pupil,  who  came  under  my  personal 
supervision,  together  with  our  institutional 
physician,  I  advised  the  parents  to  keep  home 
for  a  year,  in  order  that  he  would  receive 
parental  care.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble,  and  thought  outdoor  life  necessary  in 
order  that  he  might  gain  his  lost  mental  and 
physical  power. 

Last  year  I  had  the  courage  to  call  my  boys 
together.  We  had  a  straight  talk — a  heart-to- 
heart  talk.  Some  of  the  pupils  considered  the 
subject  rather  lightly,  thought  it  somewhat 
ludicrous,  probably  out  of  place,  but  within 
the  next  week  I  had  a  number  of  private  un- 
solicited visits  from  my  boys.  I  may  say  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  came  to  my  office  at 
times  when  they  thought  they  could  have  a 
confidential  talk  with  me.  We  straightened 
out  matters  that  were  of  vital  importance  to 
them.  This  aided  me  materially  in  getting 
hold  of  those  boys'  heartstrings  to  an  extent 
that  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  reach 
any  other  way. 

Miss  Garrett.  The  question  has  come  up 
about  literature  on  this  subject  for  the  blind. 
I  want  to  speak  from  experience  with  adoles- 
cent girls  under  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  say  that  no  literature  had  best  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  Give  them  your  per- 
sonal confidence,  make  yourselves  intimate 
with  them,  and  they  will  bring  to  you  their 
intimate  problems.  They  take  this  literature 
home,  and  it  will  do  them  harm.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  quite  as  serious  with  the 
blind  boys. 
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Mr.  French.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  bad 
idea.  I  have  all  respect  for  some  of  the 
books,  but  the  book  on  adolescence  is  one  of 
the  worst  books  printed.  No  boy  can  read  it 
safely.  I  think  all  special  books  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  influ- 
ence. If  the  teacher  wants  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  he  should  study  some  thoroughly  sci- 
entific work  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  some 
good  work  on  biology,  or  at  least  one  or  the 
other  biological  subjects.  One  of  the  best  that 
I  know  of  is  Davis'  Animal  Life,  which 
traces  embryonic  development  very  carefully, 
and  in  such  language  that  it  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  seems  to  me  that  every  teacher, 
who  deals  in  any  way  with  any  kind  of  boys 
and  girls,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  works. 

Another  thing,  I  would  like  to  protest 
against  the  word  "adolescence."  I  think  the 
good  old  English  word  used  with  a  slight 
modification  of  meaning,  a  great  deal  better. 
Adolescence  is  a  big  word.  Their  problems 
are  not  really  different  from  problems  of 
younger  or  older  people.  The  whole  problem 
is  that   of   "purity,"   and   is   the   simple   word 


that  covers  the  same  ground,  applicable  to  all, 
little  children,  youth,  and  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. 

Mr.  Burritt.  Mr.  Armstrong  believes  that 
talking  to  our  pupils  from  time  to  time,  as 
indicated  in  these  papers,  is  the  best  way  to 
impart  this  knowledge  to  them.  He  has  done 
it  for  twenty  years.  Now  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  the  threatening  of  rain,  and 
the  fact  that  the  photographer  is  waiting  on 
us,  I  move  that  the  discussion  be  closed. 

The  President.  Never  before  have  we  had 
such  riches  in  abundance  in  the  way  of  com- 
prehensive papers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to 
our  work.  It  seems  to  me  this  meeting  has 
marked  a  high  tide  in  educational  expressions 
for  the  general  good  of  the  blind,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  reading  of  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings with  much  anticipation.  It  will  con- 
tain the  very  best  thought  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  that  has  ever  been  published  in 
any  language,  expressions  of  the  very  best 
thought  in  America,  and  that  means  the  very 
best   thought   in   the   world. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  now  in  or- 
der. 
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Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
July  i,  1910. 
I  beg  leave  to  report  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Association    of    Instructors   of   the    Blind    for 
the  two  years  ending  to-day,  as   follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

July     16,     1908,     Cash     from 

J.   H.   Freeman $142.22 

Total  receipts $142.22 

EXPENDITURES. 

July  21,   190S,  express   ...  .30 

July  30,  1908,  500  4-pp.  pro- 
grams     5.25 

July  30,   1908,  express    ...  .35 

July  30,   1908,  programs    .    .  4.00 

May  10,  1909,  printing  re- 
port of  meeting 127.50 


Total  expenditures 


$137.40 


Balance   on   hand    ....  $    4.82 

G.  W.  Jones,   Treasurer, 

Little  Rock,  July  I,  1910. 

We,  your  Auditing  Committee,  have  exam- 
ined the  above  account  and  find  it  correct. 
Geo  W.  Bruce, 
W.  K.  Argo. 

The  President.  What  will  you  do  with 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer? 

Upon  motion,  which  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried,  the  report  was  received,  adopted,  and 
referred  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in 
the  minutes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  canvass- 
ing the  situation,  we  find  that  during  the  past 
two  years,  we  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  the  way  of  having  few  deaths  among 
those   connected    with   this    Association.     We 


have  been  able  to  find  a  few,  and  from  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  get  facts  here  to  be  able 
to  prepare  a  report  at  this  time,  we  find  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  further  time  in 
which  to  collect  this  information  from  the 
different  institutions. 

Mr.  Burritt.  We  should  have  a  standing 
committee  on  necrology,  to  whom  all  these 
names  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  we  hear 
of  them,  or  read  such  notices  of  them,  teach- 
ers, trustees,  superintendents  and  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 

The  President.  The  chair  has  no  author- 
ity to  decide  such  a  question.  This  must  be 
a  contribution  of  each  member  who  knows 
of  the  death  of  some  person  whose  influence 
and  connection  with  the  institution  has  been 
recognized,  even  if  it  is  of  some  trustworthy 
teamster  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
school  forty  or  fifty  years.  They  deserve 
recognition  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties.  Such  persons  should  be  remem- 
bered by  grateful  tributes  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection. 

The  standing  committee  does  not  consider 
that  it  would  be  advisable  or  that  it  would 
help  any.  There  will  always  be  the  same  dif- 
ficulty at  every  meeting  of  the  Association 
that  it  should  gather  in  these  details.  Let 
the  individuals  who  know  of  such  people 
make  these  contributions.  However,  if  such 
a  committee  were  appointed,  it  would  require 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

The  President.  The  next  report  will  be 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Courtesies. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  three  members  of  that 
committee  have  found  themselves  up  against 
it,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
meeting  that  we  have  attended,  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  duties  of  this  office.  How- 
ever, we  have  done  our  best,  and  if  we  have 
omitted  anything,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  report  amended. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   COURTESIES. 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  extended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  cordial  way 
we  have  been  received  and  for  the  generous 
hospitality  extended  to  us.  We  also  wish  to 
extend  to  Superintendent  S.  D.  Lucas,  his 
estimable  wife  and  daughter  and  those  who 
have  assisted  them,  our  greatest  appreciation 
of  the  most  cordial  manner  in  which  we  have 
been   entertained. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
Mr.  Chas.  McKee,  vice  president  of  the  State 
National  Bank  and  to  the  Little  Rock  com- 
mercial organizations  for  the  special  courte- 
sies extended  to  this  Association,  thereby 
showing  not  only  those  hospitable  qualities 
for  which  the  whole  South  is  so  justly  noted, 
but  also  that  interest  in  our  work  among  men 
of  the  business  world,  which  is  so  encourag- 
ing and  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
best  plans  of  our  organization. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  their  well-wrought  out  pro- 
gram embracing  so  many  topics  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  President  B.  B.  Huntoon  for  his  splendid 
executive  ability  and  his  genial  spirit  mani- 
fested at  all  times  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  appreciative 


thanks  to  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  for  the  display  at  this 
Convention  of  their  exhibit  of  specimens  of 
framed  photographs  and  statistical  tables. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  most  cor- 
dial appreciation  to  those  attending  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  who 
are  not  directly  connected  with  our  work,  to 
Miss  Laura  B.  Garrett,  Field  Secretary,  Mary- 
land Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  General 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  to  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine for  the  Blind ;  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Eliot,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 
National   Preventive  Work. 

W.  B.  Hall, 
George  D.  Eaton, 
R.  Cary  Montague, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
ordered  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

The  President.  Has  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee anything  further  to  report? 

Mr.  Burritt.  As  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, the  Executive  Committee  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  following: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  RESOLUTIONS. 


1.  Whereas,  The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  have  learned  of  a 
successfully  inaugurated  movement,  destined 
to  be  soon  national  in  scope,  for  arousing 
public  sentiment  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
necessary blindness : 

Resolved,  That  we  .approve  the  spirit  and 
the  method  of  this  movement,  gratefully  ap- 
preciate the  wise  philanthropy  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  acting  as  an  inspirational 
promoter  of  local  interest  as  well  as  a  national 
clearing  house  of  information,  and  pledge  our 
personal  influence  as  well  as  our  Association's 
formal  action  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

2.  Whereas,  The  prevention  of  blindness 
movement  requires  for  its  success  the  largest 
and  most  accurate  possible  statistical  basis  for 


its  work,  and  whereas  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  offer  one  of  the  very 
best  opportunities  for  the  keeping  of  records 
of  causes  of  blindness; 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recom- 
mend to  the  superintendents  of  all  schools  or 
institutions  for  the  blind  that  do  not  as  yet 
make  a  practice  of  keeping  permanent  statis- 
tics, that  they  begin  with  the  autumn  session 
and  continue  hereafter  to  keep  complete  sta- 
tistical records  of  all  the  causes  of  all  the 
cases  of  blindness  in  their  schools  or  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  secure 
uniformity. 

3.  Whereas,  We  learn  that  the  committee 
on   ophthalmia   neonatorum   of   the   American 
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Medical  Association  has  been  enlarged  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  above  committee,  invites  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  join 
with  other  organizations  to  form  a  general 
organization  to  plan  a  concerted  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness ; 
.  .Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  accept  the  invitation 
of  Chairman  F.  Park  Lewis  to  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  to  form  a  general  organi- 
zation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  for  this  purpose. 

4.  We  recommend  that,  beginning  with  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  $1.00  be  collected  at  each 
meeting. 

5.  Whereas,  The  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  are  widely  scattered, 
rendering  frequent  and  largely  attended  con- 
ferences difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  con- 
sequent need  of  an  organ  of  intercommunica- 
tion is  manifest  and  generally  recognized,  and 

Whereas,  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  has,  since  its  foundation  in  1907, 
proved  its  breadth  of  view  and  practical  value 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind; 

Resolved,  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  biennial 


conference,  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  1910, 
heartily  approves  and  indorses  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  and  recommends  that  all  super- 
intendents and  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
all  other  workers  give  to  that  magazine  their 
individual  and  collective  encouragement  and 
financial  support. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  hereby 
expresses  its  warm  appreciation  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  who  has 
given  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  the  blind,  and 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  magazine  manager, 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind. 

7.  Your  committee  recommends  that  this 
Association  accept  with  thanks  the  invitation 
of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  so  cordially  extended 
through  Superintendent  McAloney,  to  hold  its 
next  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  1912. 

O.   H.   Burkitt,   Chairman.. 
J.   F.   Bledsoe, 
S.  M.  Green. 

After  some  discussion  the  above  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  that  all  those 
attending  the  conventions  in  the  future  should 
pay  $1.00  per  day  to  the  institution,  but  it  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


David  Duffle  Wood. 
David  Duffle  Wood,  the  most  renowned 
alumnus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  died 
at  Philadelphia  on  Easter  day,  1910,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  2,  1838.  Losing  his 
sight  by  accident  at  three  and  a  half  years, 
he  entered  the  institution  at  Philadelphia,  a 
totally  blind  boy  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
and  continued  a  resident  pupil  there  for  thir- 
teen years.  Though  always  an  all-round  stu- 
dent, he  had  made  music  his  specialty,  and 
music  he  followed  as  a  profession  until  his 
death.  He  was  composer,  player,  teacher, 
chorus  leader,  organist,  choirmaster.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  and  for  many  years  he  held 
the   following  positions :     Non-resident   direc- 


tor of  the  music  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind;  senior  organ 
instructor  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Acad- 
emy ;  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Baptist 
Temple,  Philadelphia;  also  organist  and  choir- 
master of  the  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  church, 
Philadelphia.  The  very  many  musicians  in 
and  about  Philadelphia  whom  he  trained  are 
all  proud  to  look  back  upon  him  as  their  mas- 
ter. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wood  "opened"  more 
new  organs  than  any  other  musician  in  the 
State. 

The  ex-principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, Mr.  Allen,  who  knew  Mr.  Wood  in- 
timately, thus  wrote  of  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death : 

"The  quiet,  patient,   forceful  personality  of 
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Mr.  Wood  and  his  known  ability  and  life  suc- 
cess made  him  a  great  teacher.  His  pupils 
were  eager  to  please  him ;  his  assistants  to 
support  him.  His  chief  power  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  our  school  lay  in  the  confidence  he  him- 
self had  in  his  pupils.  This  roused  them  to 
their  best  efforts.  When  determined,  as  he 
was  in  1904,  to  train  them  to  sing  a  difficult 
and  for  them  unusually  ambitious  work  of 
music,  no  words  of  unbelief  from  his  teachers 
discouraged  him.  He  persisted  in  teaching 
the  oratorio ;  the  performance  was  given  in 
public ;  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  was  self- 
revealed;  and  his  own  faith  in  them  was  justi- 
fied. There  followed  oratorio  after  oratorio, 
each  yearly  performance  raising  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  and  helping  form  public 
opinion  regarding  his  dear  people. 

"Mr.  Wood  was  more  than  a  teacher  and 
leader;  he  was  a  cultured  man  of  affairs.  All 
who  knew  him  loved  him  for  his  sincerity  and 
his  worth.  Every  just  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  he  upheld.  His  word 
"was  potent  with  his  people.  And  so  I  could 
always  rely  upon  his  moral  and  active  sup- 
port. My  successor,  Mr.  Burritt,  tells  me  he 
has  been  upheld  in  the  same  manner.  After 
the  school  moved  to  Overbrook  in  1899,  its 
increasing  reputation  for  efficiency  ever  since 
has  been  in  very  large  measure  due  to  the  de- 
votion and  inspirational  presence  of  Mr. 
Wood.  When  we  realize  that  he  came  there 
but  two  days  a  week,  this  influence  of  his 
seems  really  extraordinary. 

"Mr.  Wood's  example  was  an  inspiration  to 
his  pupils  as  indicating  what  may  be  achieved 
in  spite  of  the  deprivation  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  his  career  was  a  rebuke  to  those 
who,  with  the  full  endowment  of  natural  fac- 
ulties, fail  to  make  the  best  of  their  oppor- 
tunities." 

Miss  Katherine  Helmke. 
Miss  Katherine  Helmke,  who  died  June  8, 
1909,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  school,  as  teacher  and  pupil,  for  37  years. 
She  had  taught  more  blind  children  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  than  any  other  person.  She 
was  for  17  years  proofreader  in  the  printing 
department  in  connection  with  her  work  as 
teacher,  and  her  interest  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  never 
flagged.  She  brought  the  most  intelligent  and 
discriminating    interest    to    the    considerations 


of  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Her  fidelity  to  her  work  and  her  devotion  to 
the  school  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Drvdem   Small. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the 
minutes  of  March  6,  1908: 

"The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  greatly  regrets  the  death 
of  Mr.  Drydem  Small,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  to  the  school.  He  was  engineer  at  the 
school  for  26  years,  and  was  unfailing  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  his  long 
period  of  service  he  had  come  to  regard  the 
school's  interests  as  his  own,  and  he  ever  la- 
bored to  protect  its  buildings  and  promote  its 
welfare.  His  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  con- 
stant kindness  to  all  made  him  a  valued  friend 
of  officers,  teachers,  pupils  and  employes." 

Miss  Lucina  C.  Walt. 

Miss  Walt  was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
December  16,  1853.  She  came  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  October  30,  1866,  where  she  was  a 
pupil  for  about  eight  years,  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed "resident  assistant"  to  aid  in  caring 
for  the  younger  pupils.  In  1883  she  became 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  girls'  industrial  de- 
partment, a  position  she  held  until  her  death 
on  October  12,   1907. 

Miss  Walt  was  truly  generous,  for  she  gave 
willingly  not  only  of  her  money,  but  of  her- 
self. To  the  unattractive,  backward  and  un- 
promising she  gave  hours  of  her  time.  She 
was  patient,  willing  repeatedly  to  show  those 
who  were  slow  of  comprehension.  Hers  was 
a  happy,  sunny  disposition.  She  never  com- 
plained. The  things  she  could  remedy,  she 
did ;  those  she  could  not  were  allowed  to 
worry  no  one  else.  Hers  was  a  singularly 
broad  sympathy,  which  reached  not  only  her 
pupils  but  others  outside  the  school.  For 
many  years  she  had  given  valuable  service  to 
the  "Friedlander  Union";  was  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee,  and  had  raised  money 
by  her  own  work  and  through  other  sources. 
Believing  that  there  was  need  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  "Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Peo- 
ple," since  March,  1906,  she  had  devoted  her- 
self to  an  effort  to  see  such  an  institution 
builded,  equipped  and  endowed. 

As  a  friend  Miss  Walt  was  affectionate, 
tender,  devoted  and  sincere.  As  a  teacher 
she   was   patient,  kind,   faithful,   giving  praise 
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when  due,  firm,  impartial,   frank,  sympathetic, 
unselfish,  inspiring  and  effective. 
"And  her  works  do  follow  her." 

Charles  F.  Dean. 

Charles  F.  Dean,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died 
April  20,  igio,  aged  sixty-one  years.  Mr. 
Dean  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Board  of 
Corporators  of  the  institution  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
school,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Dean  was  well  known  in  financial  cir- 
cles, being  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the 
Union  National  Bank.  He  was  also  connected 
with  a  number  of  charitable  and  philanthropic 
organizations  in  which  he  topk  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
money  in  promoting  their  welfare. 

George  S.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

E.  E.  Allen, 

George  W.   Bruce. 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  request  and  with  my 
hearty  approval,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  this  Association  to  the 
Association    of    Workers    for    the    Blind    for 


their  invitation   for  us  to  meet  with  them.     I 
will  put  that  in  form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Ray.  I  second  the  motion.  Motion 
prevailed. 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  the  following  were  duly  elect- 
ed by  ballot  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  two 
years : 

President, 

S.  D.  Lucas,  Arkansas. 

First  Vice  President, 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Tennessee. 

Second  Vice  President, 

W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado. 

Corresponding   Secretary, 

W.  B.  Wait,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary, 

John  F.  Bledsoe.  Maryland. 

Treasurer, 

F.  H.  Manning,  Alabama. 

Executive  Committee — Edward  E.  Allen, 
chairman,  Massachusetts;  Frank  M.  Driggs, 
Utah;  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri;  W.  B.  Hall, 
Kansas;  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  on  motion 
instructed  to  revise  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Association  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  Association  then  ad- 
journed. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF 
THE  BLIND  PRESENT  AT  THE   1910  CONVENTION. 


Alabama  Schools  for  the  Blind— J.  H.  John- 
son, principal ;  G.  A.  Joiner,  trustee ;  T.  H. 
Manning,  teacher  delegate;  J.  S.  Graves, 
Miss  Annie  \V.  Brookman,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Henderson,  Miss  Florence  E.  Blake,  asso- 
ciate  members. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind— S.  D.  Lucas, 
superintendent;  W.  P.  Fletcher,  trustee; 
Miss  N.  A.  Moore,  teacher  delegate;  Hon. 
George  W.  Donaghey,  governor;  Mrs. 
Beulah  Sevier,  Miss  Jennie  Gardner,  Miss 
Marie  Kelner,  Miss  Ida  Collins,  Oscar  Mc- 
Elmurray,  W.  T.  Lane,  Mrs.  Beulah  Shew- 
make,  Verne  Bowers,  James  L.  Yates,  R. 
W.  Hart,  Dr.  E.  R.  Dibrell,  Dr.  Morgan 
Smith. 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
— Richard  S.  French,  teacher  delegate. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind— 
W.  K.  Argo,  superintendent;  H.  R.  Chap- 
man, teacher  delegate. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind — G.  F.  Oli- 
pliant,   superintendent. 

Illinois  School  for  Blind — George  W.  Jones, 
superintendent. 

Indiana  Institute  for  Blind — George  S.  Wil- 
son, superintendent;  A.  C.  Pilkenton,  trus- 
tee; Mrs.  A.  C.  Pilkenton,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Wilson,  associate  members. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind — George  D.  Eaton, 
superintendent ;  Mrs.  George  D.  Eaton,  as- 
sociate member. 

Kansas  Institution  for  Blind — W.  B.  Hall,  su- 
perintendent. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Blind — B.  B.  Hun- 
toon,  superintendent ;  Col.  Thomas  D.  Os- 
borne, trustee ;  Miss  Bly  Allen,  teacher 
delegate;  Miss  Olivia  Henderson,  associate 
member. 

Maryland  School  for  Blind — John  F.  Bledsoe, 
superintendent ;  H.  R.  Latimer,  teacher  del- 
egate ;  Miss  Laura  E.  Garrett,  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Hicks,  associate  members. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution 
for   Blind — Edw.   E.   Allen,   director. 

Michigan  School  for  Blind — Miss  M.  Ada 
Turner,  teacher  delegate. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  Blind 
— Ambrose   M.   Shotwell,  teacher   delegate. 


Missouri  School  for  Blind — S.  M.  Green,  su- 
perintendent ;  Miss  Geneva  Lemons,  teacher 
delegate. 

Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Adams 
Morris,  teacher  delegate. 

Xew  Mexico  Institution  for  Blind — R.  R. 
Pratt,  superintendent ;  A.  H.  Cox,  teacher 
delegate. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind — Everett 
B.   Tewksbury,   principal. 

New  York  State  School  for  Blind — C.  A. 
Hamilton,  superintendent. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Blind — John  E.  Ray,  superintendent. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Blind — Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  superintendent ;  John  W.  Bitzer, 
teacher  delegate ;  R.  B.  Irwin,  associate 
member. 

Oklahoma  School  for  Blind — George  W. 
Bruce,   superintendent. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brant- 
ford — H.   F.   Gardiner,  principal. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Blind — O.  H. 
Burritt,  superintendent;  Miss  Myra  H.  Era- 
bree,  teacher  delegate;  Liborio  Delfino,  as- 
sociate member. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — J.  A.  Arm- 
strong, superintendent ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Arm- 
strong, associate  member. 

Texas  Institution  for  Blind — J.  M.  Dunn, 
principal  teacher. 

Utah  School  for  'Deaf  and  Blind — F.  M. 
Driggs,  superintendent ;  D.  J.  Thurnan, 
teacher  delegate ;  Miss  Pearl  Higbee,  asso- 
ciate member. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Blind — 
Thos.    S.    McAloney,    superintendent. 

West  Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — 
R.  Cary  Montague,  superintendent ;  H.  H. 
Johnson,  teacher  delegate;  Miss  L.  John- 
son, associate  member. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine — Walter  G.  Holmes, 
editor. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — 
Charles  F.  F.   Campbell,  general   secretary. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, editor. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee — Samuel  Ely  Eliot, 
secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Article  i.  This  Association  shall  be  known 
as  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  com- 
posed as  follows: 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elect- 
ed by  the  Board. 

Second.  The  Superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Teachers  of  the 
same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary 
or  corresponding  members,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members. 

Article  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties 
shall  be  such  as  are  indicated  by  their  respec- 
tive titles. 

Article  5.    This  Association  shall  hold  its 

next   meeting  during  the  year  ,  the  time 

and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association  pres- 
ent at  any  time  appointed  for  a  meeting  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  gen- 
eral discussion  and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  Institutions 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  both  Vice- 
Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each 
meeting  shall  be  as  follows : 


1.  Opening   exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 

vious meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Reports   from   the   Executive   and 

other  committees. 

5.  Reading   communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  subscribed  by  the  name  of  the 
member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the 
Superintendents  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each, 
to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  ex- 
amine all  bills ;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay 
such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  governed  by  the 
parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's 
Manual. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  of  the  Association,  being  still 
in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience 
of  reference : 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held 
on  the  last  day  of  each  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  some  months  in  advance  of  any 
session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information 
or  suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  Association  at  its  approaching  session 
from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  In- 
stitutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that 
may  be  before  them,  the  committee  shall  se- 
lect a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion, 
and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  program 
of  exercises  to  be  followed,  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  Superintendetns  in  advance  of 
the  session. 

That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
arrange  for  essays,  lectures  and  reports  upon 
any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise  with 
the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  pre- 
pare the  same,  and  assign  time  for  them  in 
the  program,  with   discussions  thereon. 
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That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  bus- 
iness committee  (during  the  session),  and  that 
all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the 
same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  print  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
distribute  the  same  as  follows :  First,  fifty 
copies  to  those  Institutions  which  have  sev- 
enty-five or  more  pupils,  and  thirty  copies  to 
those  Institutions  which  have  less  than 
seventy-five   pupils;    second,   single   copies   to 


each  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to 
each  State  Library;  and  third,  to  transmit  the 
remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary for  general  distribution  to  the  foreign 
(Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  others  in- 
terested. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  Institutions 
according  to  the  number  of  copies  of  report 
of  proceedings  furnished  as  above. 
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i  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-FIRST   BIENNIAL   CONVENTION 
HELD    AT    PITTSBURG,     PENNSYLVANIA 


PROCEEDINGS 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  held  its  twenty-first  biennial 
meeting  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  June 
25th  to  28th,  1912. 


TUESDAY    EVENING.  JUNE  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
AT  8  O'CLOCK. 


The   convention    was   called    to    order   by 
President   Lucas   of   Little   Rock,   Arkansas, 


and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Coffee  of 
Pittsburgh. 

An  organ  solo  was  given  by  Miss  Lucile 
Walter,  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Hon. 
H.  Kirke  Porter,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Prof.  John  A.  Brashear,  LL.  D., 
Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators, 
Fittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind. 


MR.  PORTER'S  ADDRESS 


Sixteen  years  ago  you  honored  us  by 
coming  to  Pittsburgh.  We  rejoice  to  wel- 
come you  here  again.  You  found  us  at  that 
time  just  newly  domiciled  in  our  present 
home;  but  you  will  notice  that  the  home 
has  expanded  and  the  quarters  have  been 
enlarged.  The  old  building  answered  its 
purpose  well,  and  has  given  itself  to  many 
•i  inor  changes  that  have  been  of  advantage; 
but  the  best  physical  results  of  our  growth 
and  expansion  has  been  in  new  buildings 
that  have  added  yery  greatly  to  our  com- 
fort and  to  our  ability  to  do  effective  work 
The  principal  improvements  have  been  the 
n  ore  recent  ones,  the  Porterfield  Memorial 
Gymnasium  and  the  Kindergarten,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  borne  by  the  Porter- 
field  bequest,  except  one-half  the  cost  of 
Kindergarten,  which  was  appropriated  by 
the  State. 

This  bequest  of  Mr.  Forterfield  was  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  founders  of  this 
school,   by   reason    of   the   fact   that   he   was 


the  trusted  friend  and  business  adviser  of 
Miss  Jane  Holmes,  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  school,  and  he  was  also  her  execu- 
tor. It  was  through  his  hands  that  her  be- 
quest was  paid  over  to  us,  and — as  in  her 
case — the  first  gift  that  he  provided  was  a 
generous  one,  but  the  much  larger  portion 
of  it  was  in  his  residuary  estate.  The 
total  amount  provided  by  Miss  Holmes  was 
$77,500  and  the  total  amount  of  Mr.  Por- 
terfield's  bequest  was  $66,587.80.  These 
two  large  gifts,  together  with  the  5  1-10 
acres  of  ground  given  by  Mrs.  Schenley  in 
her  lifetime,  were  the  principal  monetary 
foundations;  but  they  were  made  far  richer 
than  their  nominal  sums  by  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given  and  by  the  influence 
upon  other  open  minded  givers  who  joined 
v  it/i  tLem  in  gifts  made  during  life,  or  in 
their  wills. 

The  last  addition  to  our  plant  is  of  almost 
equal  interest,  this  being  the  kindergarten 
building.     Attractive  in  itself,  it  has  proved 
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wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  housing  of 
the  little  ones,  and  having  accommodations 
for  about  thirty  children,  it  has  relieved 
a  very  serious  pressure  on  our  main  build- 
ing. The  separation  of  the  smaller  from  the 
larger  children  is,  of  course,  of  the  very 
greatest  advantage  to  all  concerned.  For 
this  building  we  drew  largely  upon  funds 
that  had  accumulated,  and  the  state  also 
made  a  generous  contribution. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
all  interested  in  our  School,  for  the  gener- 
ous manner  in  which  our  requests  for  help 
have  been  received  by  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  successive  Legislatures,  and 
by  the  Legislators  themselves,  and  by  suc- 
cessive Governors  of  the  State.  It  is  hard, 
however,  for  persons  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  work  to  understand  how 
large  an  expenditure  must  be  made  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  blind  in  order  to  give 
an  education;  and'  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  in  every  direction  this  diffi- 
culty is  emphasized  and  becomes  a  very 
serious  one. 

The  physical  changes,  however,  have  been 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  great  growth 
and  development  that  have  come  about  in 
the  departments  of  instruction  and  of  gen- 
eral superintendence.  It  is  in  these  respects 
that  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  the  most 
deeply  interested,  and  we  hope  that  our 
minds  will  be  in  such  a  receptive  state,  and 
so  open  to  receive,  that  your  coming  will 
be  of  still  greater  advantage  to  us  than 
we  witnessed  in  any  measure  of  success 
already  attained. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  political 
conflict  it  is  really  refreshing  to  come  to 
this  quiet  conference.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  hope,  wherever  our  ancestors  were 
born;  and  so  are  of  course  interested  in  the 
outcome  at  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  But 
whatever  the  decision  at  these  critical 
points,  and  whatever  the  final  decision  at 
the  polls  in  November  in  the  National  elec- 
tion, the  daily  life  of  this  people  will  go 
on,  and  the  educational  and  charitable 
work  of  these  organized  institutions  wil! 
continue.  In  no  way  can  we  as  members 
of  the  body  politic  do  more  to  bring  order 
out  of   chaos    than   by    steadily   moving    in 


every  good  work  to  which  our  hands  have 
been  set. 

You  are  met  together  to  confer.  The 
work  already  done  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  has  highly  commended  itself  to  the 
people  of  many  of  our  states.  Many  lines 
of  activity  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
useful,  and  will  be  continued  without  ques- 
tion. But  methods  change,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  show  one  another  how  even 
geography  or  arithmetic  can  be  better 
taught,  or  the  system  of  drill  may  be  im- 
proved. If  so,  I  am  sure  you  wish  to  know 
it.  New  lines  of  instruction  may  have  been 
tried.  If  so,  all  here  will  be  eager  to  learn 
with  what  success,  and  what  was  the 
method.  All  this  is  practicable,  and  is  the 
basis  on  which  your  gatherings  can  fairly 
claim  your  best  attention,  and  the  sacrifice! 
that  many  of  you  make  in  coming  together. 
In  any  direction  in  which  you  have  had 
special  success  and  encouragement,  don't 
hesitate  to  give  your  experience.  It  may 
be  of  great  value  and  good  to  others.  And 
even  if  your  efforts  were  a  disappointment 
and  you  are  willing  to  make  this  known, 
some  other  one  may  be  able  to  show  you 
how  a  like  experience  was  avoided.  Practi 
cal  work  in  the  past  must  certainly  ever 
be  the  best  guide  to  the  true  line  of  suc- 
cess in   the  future. 

In  looking  over  some  of  your  discussions 
in  previous  conferences,  I  have  taken  special 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  basis  on 
which  state  aid  should  be  given.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  this  will  never  be  lost 
sight  of  and  that  the  final  result  may  be 
that  all  such  assistance  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  given  through  regular  Educational 
Boards,   rather   than   Boards   of   Charity. 

Whether  the  efforts  already  made  to  give 
instruction  to  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools  has  made  any  marked  advance  or 
not  in  recent  years,  I  am  not  informed,  but 
whatever  the  outcome  has  been,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  known  for  the  general 
good.  Certainly  all  of  the  labor  and  pains- 
taking care  of  our  specialized  schools 
should  not  be  continued,  if  there  is  no 
real  need  of  them,  or  if  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  with  greatly  lessened  ex- 
penditure. For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have 
not  seen  any  reference  to  this  subject  in 
the   public   press.     Closely    connected    with 
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this  thought,  is  also  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  our  scholars.  When  our  Pitts- 
burgh School  came  into  being  the  prevail- 
ing thought  that  moved  its  friends  to  action 
was  one  of  pity.  The  phrase  that  was  used 
generally  in  every  prayer  or  address  was 
tor  this  "poor  unfortunate  class."  The 
Governor  of  a  great  state  has  very  recent- 
ly used  the  same  phrase  in  an  important 
legislative  document.  While  everybody 
recognizes  the  solid  basis  on  which  such 
a  phrase  may  be  used,  yet  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is  to  realize  what  latent  power  and 
ability  these  children  have,  and  how  one 
sense  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
another,  or  at  least  to  take  its  place.  Your 
labors  have  proved  this  so  convincingly  in 
the  past  that  some  of  us  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect still  greater  results  in  days  to  come. 
I  beg  of  you  don't  fail  to  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  all  these  painstaking  endeavors, 
and  let  us  rejoice  with  you  in  any  measure 
of  success,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  third 
motto  of  the  Boy  Scouts  must  be  yours — 
"'Never  say  die  till  you're  dead." 

One   other    thought:    You    think    you    are 


teaching  children — and  so  yon  are;  but  you 
have  Boards  of  Trustees  in  your  classes  as 
well,  and  through  them  many  others  come 
under  the  influence  of  your  teaching.  For 
example,  the  School  Board  of  Pittsburgh 
has  given  the  contract,  this  year  for  tuning 
all  the  pianos  in  our  Public  Schools  to 
blind  men,  for  whose  proficiency  our  School 
vouches;  and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  has 
given  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind  established  two  years 
ago  by  women  of  public  spirit.  The  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  of  our  city  has  been  most 
generous  in  the  care  given  in  serious  cases 
requiring  long  and  patient  care;  and  in 
many  ways  this  commuity  makes  known  its 
appreciation  of  your  work,  and  desire  to 
give    it   sympathy   and    kindly    support. 

In  any  moment  of  possible  discourage- 
ment, take  courage — you  are  building  bet- 
ter than  you  know;  you  have  many  in  your 
classes  whom  you  do  not  see.  Failure  to 
rejoice  in  well  earned  success  may  produce 
blindness  in  yourselves  even  while  you  are 
overcoming  its  most  distressing  results  in 
others. 


PROF.  BRASHEAR'S  ADDRESS 


Mr.  Chairman,  Trustees  and  everybody 
else:  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  malice 
aforethought  or  not  on  the  part  of  that 
good  fellow  sitting  back  there  that  they 
call  McAloney,  in  getting  twins  to  stand 
up  here  and  give  you  the  welcome  to  Pitts- 
burgh. My  good  friend  Mr.  Porter,  I'm 
not  going  to  call  him  by  his  titles — Gee 
Whiz,  if  he'd  get  them  all,  he  would  have 
a  great  time  of  it — he  and  I  were  born  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  week  of  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause). And  o-h  we  do  give  taffy  to  one 
another  when  our  birthday  comes  around! 
You'd  think  we  were  two  of  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  if  you'd  only  listen  to 
him  talking  about  me  and  to  me  talking 
about  him;  so  they  put  him  first  and  me 
next,  because  I  like  to  be  about  as  close 
to  him  as  I  can  get,  and  now  we  are  to 
welcome  you,  in  a  very  short  address,  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh — a  city  that  is  smoky, 
it  is  true,  as  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Dempster 


back  there,  knew  long  ago  and  tried  to  make 
it  better,  but  I  consider  and  call  it  the 
smoky  city  beautiful,  and  I  think  there  are 
more  than  one  in  this  audience  who  will 
agree  with  me  when  you  find  out  what  a 
beautiful  place  it  really  is.  We  have  been 
maligned.  We  have  had  awfully  bad  things 
said  against  us,  and  a  lot  of  them  were 
true,  and  we  knew  it;  (Applause  and 
laughter)  but  not  only  have  our  citizens 
waked  up  in  a  large  measure,  but  our  edi- 
tors, one  of  whom  I  see  back  yonder,  who 
is  writing  and  printing  his  paper  fearless- 
ly for  the  betterment  of  things  in  this  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  very  nice  here  and  we  like  them.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  are  very  proud  of  is 
this  institution  that  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Forter  has  been  telling  you  about,  and  I 
only  wish  that  I  had  more  time — I'm  work- 
ing about  twenty-five  hours  a  day  and  I'm 
trying  to  get  the  good  Lord  to  put  another 
hour  in  so  I  can  work  more  but  I  can't  get 
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it,  for  the  school  interests  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  there  is  no  place  where  I 
can  come  and  find  a  greater  welcome  than 
I  find  here,  although  sometimes,  when  I 
am  talking  to  these  boys  and  these  girls 
there's  a  sort  of  lump  gets  up  in  my  throat. 
It  is  caused  by  love — by  my  love,  sympathy 
and  affection  for  them.  One  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  that  I  have  is  to  stand  herp 
and  talk  to  them.  The  last  little  talk  I 
came  here  and  gave  them  was  on  meteors. 
Now  you  good  men  and  women  who  are 
teaching  the  blind  will  wonder  what  in  the 
world  I  could  say  to  the  blind  about 
meteors,  but  bless  you  Mr.  Coffee  there 
were  twenty-five  of  them  at  your  church 
the  other  night  to  hear  me  talk  on  the 
stars,  and  I  would  like  to  bet  twenty-five 
cents  that  they  went  away  with  more  know- 
ledge than  some  of  those  who  were  there 
that  could  see.  (Applause)  And  oh,  it 
was  so  much  pleasure  to  place  those  little 
models  of  meteors  in  their  hands  and  see 
them  pass  their  fingers  over  the  crystal- 
line formations  on  those  figures.  You  could 
hardly  see  those  formations,  you  couldn't 
feel  them,  but  they  were  very  plain  to  the 
sense  of  touch  of  the  blind,  and  their  pro- 
gress is  such  as  to  make  us  proud  of  the 
work  of  these  teachers — McAloney  and  his 
good  wife — what  would  he  be  without  his 
wife?  Only  one  fellow,  now  he's  three, 
because  he  has  such  a  helper.  But  these 
teachers — every  one  of  them  puts  his 
whole  soul  in  the  work.  Then  we  have 
other  things  here  in  Pittsburgh.  Our  pub- 
lic school  system  is  increasing  in  interest 
and  in  value  every  day  and  we've  got  a 
school  commission  now.  Just  think  of  it; 
we  formerly  had  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  school  directors.  Three  hundred  of 
them  were  politicians  and  the  other  sixty- 
six  were  pretty  good  men,  but  what  could 
they  do?  Why  bless  you  when  I  had  a 
fund  given  me  for  the  betterment  of  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  sent  out  let- 
ters to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-si>- 
members  of  the  school  board  asking  them 
what  we  could  do  to  help  them  in  their 
good  work,  how  many  answers  do  you  think 
I  got  back?  Two,  and  one  of  them  said  the 
teachers  were  getting  enough.  But  that's 
all  passing  away;  that  was  one  of  the  bad 
things    we    had.     And    then    we    had    some 


councilmen,  I  don't  like  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  them,  (Laughter)  but  we've  got 
some  business  men  now  that  are  taking  hold 
of  the  problem  in  Pittsburgh  and  bringing 
her  up  out  of  the  sloug'.i  of  despond,  and 
our  hospitals  and  universities  and  technical 
schools  and  museums  and  art  galleries — I'm 
so  sorry  that  the  art  galleries  are  not  what 
we  would  like  them  to  be  for  the  blind — 
but  do  you  know  what  I  did,  dear  friends, 
I  tried  three  or  four  times  and  I'm  going 
to  succeed  yet.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  I 
have  gone  to  the  Director  and  said  to  him 
that  he  must  let  these  blind  boys  and  girls 
come  down  to  the  museum  and  take  those 
things  in  their  hands  and  see  what  they 
are,  because  they  can  see  what  they  are 
with  their  hands;  this  thing  of  taking  a 
poor  blind  girl  or  boy  to  a  case  and  letting 
him  look  in  through  the  glass  (Laughter) 
is  all  nonsense.  We  are  going  to  win  out 
on  that  proposition.  They  have  sent  some 
of  the  specimens  from  their  museum  up 
here,  but  we  don't  want  them  to  send  them 
here,  we  want  to  go  there  and  examine  them 
and  we  are  going  to  have  our  way  or  bust, 
as  the  fellow  said.  We  have  other  good 
things  in  Pittsbugh — wonderful  hospitals 
and  wonderful  churches;  and  here  is 
Rabbi  Coffee  who  comes  up  here  and  gives 
the  invocation  tonig"ht.  That  couldn't  have 
been  done  twenty  years  ago;  we  are  getting 
more  liberal.  And  he  invites  me  to  speak 
from  his  platform  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Reformed  Jews  do  the  same.  And  they  have 
also  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  in  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  churches.  Why?  '  Be- 
cause they  want  to  hear  of  things  that  are 
good  and  beautiful,  and  so  this  spirit  \? 
spreading  all  through  this  beautiful  city  of 
ours,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  its 
uplift  and  tefterr  ent  can  see  it  coming,  and 
some  day  we  are  going  to  be  proud  of  our 
city.  Some  day,  with  the  help  of  just  such 
good  people  as  I  see  before  me  tonight, 
we  are  going  to  make  this  city  a  place  worth 
coming  to  with  your  conventions.  Yor, 
were  told  a  little  while  ago  about  the  blind 
being  given  pianos  to  tune  throughout  our 
public  schools.  That  thing  couldn't  have 
been  done  a  few  years  ago,  not  a  bit  of  it 
I  am  glad  to  hear  of  that;  I  didn't  know  it 
before      There's   my   friend   Will    Dempster 
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back  there,  God  bless  him;  he  has  been 
tuning  my  piano  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
and  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  do  it,  be- 
cause he  does  it  so  well.  And  then  he's  got 
his  good  wife  along  side  of  him  to  lead  him 
around,  and  when  they  sit  down  at  our  table, 
Mr.  Dempster  is  given  the  best  we've  got. 
It  may  be  a  beefsteak  that's  so  tough  that 
your  mother-in-law  couldn't  even  eat  the 
gravy,  but  he  is  welcome  to  it.  Then 
there's   my   friend   Hall   over  there.     We've 


got  a  library  open  to  everybody,  so  the  deaf 
mutes  can  come,  and  I  think  after  a  while, 
when  the  Pittsburghers  get  to  heaven,  they 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  everybody  that  took 
part  in  this  great  good  work  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity,  and  when  we  get  up  there  we 
shall  be  proud,  not  of  the  wonderful  prayers 
we've  said  but  of  what  we  did  to  help  the 
other  fellow  along  the  pathway  of  life.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  S.  D.  LUCAS. 


ECONOMIC    EFFICIENCY    IN    THE    EDUCATION 
OF  THE    BLIND 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Members  of  the 
21st  Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  I  esteem 
it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  address 
you  tonight  in  this  brief  paper  suggesting 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  work  to 
which  many  of  us  have  directed  the  best 
part  of  our  labor  and  our  thought;  labor 
that  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing joy  because  it  is  a  labor  fraught  with 
possibilities;  a  field  of  thought  that  is  ever 
widening  to  brighter  prospects. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
this  convention  on  the  work  of  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  providing  so  delightful  a 
feast  of  good  things  set  before  you  in  the 
program  to  toe  begun  on  the  morrow.  The 
selection  of  topics  has  'been  peculiarly 
timely  and  the  choice  of  the  speakers  most 
wise.  These  topics  cover  a  large  range  of 
the  activities  of  the  blind,  not  only  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past, 
and  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  they 
also  look  well  into  the  future  and  consider 
the  demands  to  be  met. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  publicly 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  contribution 
made  to  the  wealth  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  blind  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  subjects 
discussed  and  resolutions  passed  at  the 
session  held  at  Overbrook  in  June,  1911. 

The  large  number  of  instructors  in  at- 
tendance at  that  convention,  their  activity 
in  all  its  affairs,  the  intimate  relation   that 


of  necessity  exists  between  the  instructors 
and  the  workers  for  the  blind,  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  work  of  each  of  these 
organizations  upon  that  of  the  other,  the 
warm  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  the  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  each 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  other,  all 
make  it  apparent  that  there  should  be  a 
closer  relation  between  these  organizations. 
I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  by  this 
convention,  and  overtures  be  made  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between 
that  body  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind.  This  recommen- 
dation is  made  in  the  belief  that  the  union 
of  the  greatest  number  of  forces  interested 
in  the  same  enterprise  and  working  for  the 
promotion  of  the  same  interests,  will  best 
advance  the  great  cause  of  the  blind. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  briefly  tonight  on 
Economical  Efficiency  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  The  history  of  education  in  this 
country  shows  radically  different  aims  and 
purposes  in  the  training  of  the  young. 
Early  ideals  held  up  to  their  view  embodied 
a  nobleness  of  life.  Material  gains  were 
looked  upon  as  low  and  sordid.  In  more 
recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  the) 
other  extreme,  and  much  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  more  commonplace  question 
of  a  living.  Any  scheme  of  education  for 
the  sightless  is  not  complete  which  does 
not  comprehend  both  a  life  and  a  living. 
There  must  be  such  a  union  of  all  the 
educational  forces  as  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  a  living  as  well  as  for  a  life.  It 
is    not    sufficient    that    we    inculcate    high 
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ideals,  but  we  must  also  prepare  our  chil- 
dren in  a  material  way  to  live  those  ideals. 

No  life  can  reach  this  high  aid  aside 
from  a  degree  of  independence.  When  we 
speak  of  independence  we  refer  not  only 
to  independence  of  financial  support,  but 
also  independence  as  to  all  the  activities  of 
locomotion,  life  and  thought.  That  inde- 
pendence that  enables  our  pupils  to  widen 
their  sphere  of  activities,  to  be  familiar 
with  a  greater  range  of  places,  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  acquaintances;  and  to 
live  a  wider,  more  active  life,  and  to  think 
the  thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  big  and  all  pervading  problem  of  the 
Educational  World  today,  is  the  education 
for  Economic  Efficiency.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  subject  or  class  of  subjects, 
it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
our  country  nor  to  any  particular  class  of 
people;  it  is  not  a  demand  that  any  one 
educator  has  to  meet,  but  that  every  edu- 
cator has  to  meet;  not  a  question  that  any 
one  young  person  must  answer,  but  one 
that  every  young  person  must  answer.  The 
demands  of  this  subject  can  be  met  for  all 
by  no  one  special  line  of  training,  but  must 
be  met  by  a  wise  application  of  methods 
both  cultural  and  vocational. 

Efficiency  in  mechanics  means  the  ratio 
of  useful  work  done  to  the  energy  expended. 
For  example,  the  horse  is  expected  to  draw 
a  load.  A  necessary  consideration  is  the 
relation  between  the  strength  of  the  horse 
and  the  weight  of  the  load.  We  are  com- 
pelled, however,  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  character  of  the  load,  the  kind  of 
wagon,  the  adjustment  of  the  load  in  the 
wagon,  the  kind  of  harness,  the  possibility 
of  accident,  the  diversions  by  the  wayside, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  the  efficiency  of 
the  driver. 

That  method  of  education  is  most  efficient 
that  keeps  constantly  before  us  the  load  to 
be  carried  and  wisely  provides  sufficient 
power,  and  reduces  to  the  minimum  all 
hindering  agencies.  The  load  in  all  prob-, 
lems  of  education  is  such  a  training  of  the 
young  person  as  will  best  equip  him  for  a 
life  and  a  living.  Our  problem  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  differs  not  at  all  from 
the  general  problem  in  the  ends  to  be  at- 
tained. I  recall  the  words  of  counsel  given 
me  on   entering   upon    this   special   kind   of 


work  by  a  veteran  in  the  education  of  the 
blind:  "The  principles  of  education,"  said 
he,  "are  the  universal  application.  You 
have  only  to  work  out  the  details." 

The  ideal  education  as  applied  to  a  blind 
child  must  be  that  training  that  will  enable 
him  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  fill  all  the  places 
of  usefulness  that  lie  open  to  others  around 
him. 

The  ambition  of  the  blind,  the  longing  of 
their  hearts  is  to  appear  and  to  be  like  their, 
companions;  to  engage  in  the  activities  of 
the  world  and  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Too  often 
does  their  inability  to  do  these  things  push 
them  into  obscurity. 

There  are  three  propositions  that  I  wish 
to  lay  down  at  the  outset,  and  propose  to 
maintain: 

1st.  Thoroughness  is  an  essential  to 
Economical   Efficiency. 

2nd.  We  must  have  a  sympathetic  atmos- 
phere. 

3rd.  We  must  have  definiteness  of  pur- 
pose. 

The  efficiency  of  a  people,  a  nation,  a 
system  or  an  individual  is  reached  always 
in  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Progress  along  material  lines  con- 
stantly excites  our  admiration.  The  man 
who  does  things  is  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Edison,  Marconi,  the  Wright  Brothers,  Bur- 
bank  have  contributed  largely  to  the  ma- 
terial development  of  recent  times.  Their 
great  achievements  were  accomplished  not 
by  inspiration  nor  as  the  work  of  geniuses, 
but  by  thorough  and  persistent  drudgery  in 
details.  Edison,  himself,  says  that  his 
achievements  were  brought  about  by  98% 
hard  work  and  27r  genius.  These  men  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  creed,  country 
or  social  condition;  nor  feed  on  any  special 
food.  They  are  the  products  of  thorough 
systems  of  training  and  of  an  atmosphere 
produced  in  part  by  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  The  thorough  preparation 
that  produced  such  men  as  these  will  pro- 
duce like  results  again  and  again  under 
like  conditions. 

A  favorable  atmosphere  and  environment 
contribute  a  large  factor  in  the  proper 
training  of  the  young  and  in  many  particu- 
lars of  the  young  blind,  for  lives  of  useful- 
ness.     Not    the    least    important    of    these 
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factors  is  the  belief  of  their  friends  in  their 
capabilities.  We  are  altogether  too  prone  to 
look  upon  them  as  helpless  and  needing  a 
protecting  arm  and  a  guiding  hand.  Those 
who  stand  nearest  them  are  ever  too  ready 
to  receive  on  their  own  bodies  the  shock 
so  necessary  to  give  them  endurance.  From 
their  earliest  childhood  does  the  parental 
hand  ward  off  the  blow  so  essential  to  their 
fortitude,  and  guide  the  feet  that  sooner  or 
later  must  make  their  way  alone  over 
the  rough  places  along  the  path  of  life. 
We  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  train- 
ing of  these  young  people  too  often  find 
ourselves  taking  upon  our  own  shoulders 
the  burdens  theirs  ought  to  bear  and  thus 
lighten  the  loads  that  would  give  them 
strength. 

The  scattered  condition  of  our  children 
over  great  areas  makes  necessary  special 
schools  where  large  numbers  are  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  education.  This 
very  segregation  is  most  direful  in  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  training  we  endeavor  to  give 
them;  that  training  which  enables  them  in. 
later  years  successfully  to  cope  with  their 
fellows  in  the  issues  of  life.  Our  boys  need 
to  meet  their  kind  in  the  sports  and  activi- 
ties and  interests  of  'boyhood.  Our  girls 
need  that  touch  and  mingling  with  others 
of  their  class,  to  think  the  thoughts  of  girl- 
hood, to  know  the  ways  of  girls,  to  com- 
mune with  girls  about  their  hopes,  their 
joys,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  future. 

We  too  much  hedge  about  our  boys  with 
the  walls  of  institution  life  and  customs 
under  the  pretext  of  shielding  them  from 
harm  when  in  fact,  it  is  too  often  to  court 
our  ease  in  measures  of  discipline.  In  re- 
straining their  desire  to  follow  the  activities 
of  other  boys,  we  at  the  same  time  restrain 
their  ambition  to  become  as  other  men, 
Allow  me  to  recite  here  an  instance  con- 
firming this  point:  Last  year  on  two  occa- 
sions we  took  our  boys  o'possum  hunting. 
The  tramp  to  the  woods,  the  preparation  of 
the  meals,  the  chase,  the  night  under  the 
stars  in  the  great  forest,  the  touch  of  na- 
ture, the  triumph  of  the  hunt  all  tended  to 
an  inspiration  hitherto  unfelt  and  a  broader 
outlook  on  life  hitherto  unexperienced. 

Our  children  spend  three-fourths  of  their 
time  away  from  home.  They  need  homes, 
real  homes,  to  bring  their  lives  nearer  the 


home  life,  nearer  the  right  life,  and  to  teach 
them  right  living.  Home!  How  full  of 
meaning.  How  pregnant  with  possibilities 
and  opportunities.  And  yet  how  often  desti- 
tute of  all  that  makes  for  a  better  life. 
Whatever  the  conditions  furnished  by  these 
homes,  we  must  in  a  large  measure  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  time  and  of  environment. 
We  must  be  father  to  the  'boys,  mother  to 
the  girls  and  big  brother  to  'both. 

Our  children  should  know  just  as  other 
children  should  know  how  the  home  life  is 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  contributed  by 
each  member  of  the  family  and  each  should 
be  made  capable  of  contributing  his  part. 
Our  boys  should  contribute  their  part  to  the 
support  of  our  girls  to  the  making  of  the 
home. 

Most  of  our  pupils  in  the  south  come  from 
the  families  of  the  poor.  There  is  small 
probability  that  they  or  theirs  will  ever  bet- 
ter their  financial  condition  very  much.  In 
the  outset  then  our  children  must  learn  to 
be  poor,  must  be  able  to  make  the  best  use 
of  what  they  have;  to  get  the  greatest  pur- 
chasing value  of  a  dollar;  to  learn  to  respect 
a  patch  neatly  placed  and  that  it  offtimes 
renders  an  old  garment  serviceable  till  the 
price  of  a  new  one  may  be  earned;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  present  wants  and  per- 
manent needs;  and  above  all  to  >be  content 
with  what  their  best  efforts  will  supply. 

The  element  of  time  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, for  the  time  of  the  blind  pupil  and 
of  the  blind  man  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  in  which  we  consider  his 
means  and  his  energies.  Too  often  is  this 
factor  looked  upon  as  of  no  consequence. 

The  training  of  our  girls  for  the  home  is 
in  itself  a  splendid  educational  problem. 
There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of 
educational  activities  when  the  training  for 
special  lines  of  industry  has  attracted  so 
much  attention.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
efforts  toward  training  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  law,  and  the  ministry,  and  in 
more  recent  years  of  education  for  engin- 
eering and  for  the  trades.  But  it  is  for  the 
last  decade  to  witness  the  longest  strides 
made  toward  special  education  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  along  the  lines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
Mechanics  are  demanding  that  their  chil- 
dren   be    taught   along    the    lines    of    their 
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probable  occupations.  The  farmers  see  to 
it  that  their  sons  and  daughters  receive  the 
training  best  adapted  to  their  probable 
needs. 

We  have  multiplied  and  are  still  multiply- 
ing agencies  for  the  education  of  our  boys 
in  the  occupations  that  men  usually  engage 
in  because  we  recognize  and  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  intelligence 
and  skill  in  action,  for  what  we  deem  a; 
success  in  life. 

But  while  we  do  this  we  leave  the  most 
important  work  in  the  world,  the  making 
of  the  home,  to  unskilled  and  untrained 
labor.  It  must  be  carried  on  by  the  women 
in  a  haphazard  way  and  without  special 
preparation  or  study  that  would  fit  them  to 
accomplish  this  work  with  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  same  means  of  instruction  for  the 
woman  in  the  discharge  of  her  responsibili- 
ties in  the  home  that  we  have  for  the  farmer 
in  the  tending  of  his  crops  or  the  mechanic 
for   skill   in   his   shop. 

Economic,  scientific,  artistic  and  ethical 
conitions  are  involved  in  the  making  of  a 
home.  "The  home  is  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  family."  "The  abiding  place  of  the 
affections."  "Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of 
our  life."  Within  the  home  the  children 
are  reared;  its  influence  and  the  environ- 
ment it  creates  are  potent  factors  in  the 
development  and  shaping  of  the  life  of 
every  member  of  the  family,  and  in  deter-i 
mining  their  usefulness  as  members  of  so- 
ciety and  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  family  is  a  business  organization,  it 
is  the  social  unit,  and  it  is  an  ethical  force.. 
The  making  of  the  home  tests  the  efficiency 
of  the  business  organization,  it  fixes  its 
character  as  a  social  unit,  and  it  determines 
its'  potency  as  an  ethical  force. 

The  woman  is  the  administrative  officer 
of  the  family  as  a  business  organization. 
The  man  should  provide  the  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  home  making 
The  woman  should  disburse  these  funds  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults for  the  family  and  for  the  home.  The 
best  results  cannot  be  produced  in  this 
business  organization  unless  the  man  and 
woman  perform  their  respective  functions 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.     The 


functions  of  neither  can  be  performed  with- 
out adequate  preparation.  We  have  pro- 
vided and  are  providing  more  and  more  the 
means  through  which  the  man  may  secure 
the  proper  preparation  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  provider  for 
the  family  through  his  skill  as  a  worker 
in  the  professional,  commercial,  or  indus- 
trial fields  of  activities.  And  this  is  right. 
It  is  even  providing  the  means  whereby 
the  woman  may  equip  herself  for  efficiency 
in  the  same  activities  and  become  the  earn- 
ing member  of  the  corporation.  I  pause 
to  hear  some  one  say,  "And  this  is  right." 
The  success  with  which  she  has  adminis- 
trated the  duties  of  the  accumulative  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  has  fully  justified  society  in 
this  provision. 

Yet  we  have  failed  to  recognize  woman's 
value  as  the  administrative  factor  of  the 
family;  have  not  appreciated  the  variety  or 
extent  of  the  demands  made  upon  her  in 
the  proper  administration  of  the  household 
affairs;  and  have  therefore  failed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  providing  the  means  for 
her  training  for  efficiency  in  the  home. 
However  comprehensive  the  courses  have 
been  for  a  formal  discipline  and  general 
culture,  they  provide  inadequately  for  that 
training  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  her 
either  in  occupying  a  place  in  the  home  of 
others  or  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
a  home  of  her  own. 

If  her  mother  possesses  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  economical,  scientific, 
artistic  and  ethical  principles  underlying  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  home; 
the  necessary  skill  in  applying  them;  the 
inclination  to  teach  her;  and  if  the  daughter 
in  the  short  time  she  has  at  home,  has 
the  inclination  to  profit  by  her  mother's  in- 
struction there  would  be  little  demand  that 
instruction  be  given  in  these  subjects  in  our 
schools.  But  in  most  cases  the  possibility 
of  learning  the  art  of  home  making  does 
not  exist.  Few  of  our  girls  are  receiving  at 
home  the  training  so  necessary  to  their 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  home  life. 
I  wish  therefore  to  urge  that  the  school 
life  of  our  girls  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
an  ideal  home  life  with  homelike  training 
for  home  making. 

Boys  and  girls  usually  go  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  with  such  a  stereotyped  academ- 
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ic  training  as  their  application  and  their  op- 
portunities have  given  them,  when  neither 
has  had  definite  ends  in  view  and  has  touch- 
ed hut  lightly  upon  the  vital  affairs  of  their 
lives;  to  enter  upon  new  relations,  possibly 
to  organize  new  homes,  to  form  partnerships' 
and  assume  active  control  of  great  business 
organizations. 

The  educational  world  is  coming  to  real- 
ize more  and  more  the  necessity  of  recon- 
structing its  ideals,  and  special  schools 
with  trained  teachers  will  soon  show  what/ 
it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  in  this 
field.  It  is  through  the  public  schools  that 
we  must  expect  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  be  reached  in  any  great  movement  tend- 
ing to  the  betterment  of  our  conditions. 
But  in  our  special  schools  the  opportunity 
lies  at  hand  for  great  achievements  inas- 
much as  we  have  control  of  our  pupils  for 
a  greater  period  of  their  lives.  The  very 
place  where  the  children  lose  most  in  our 
schools  under  what  would  be  ideal  home 
conditions  furnishes  us  the  opportunity  the 
public  school  is  seeking.  It  is  the  special 
school  therefore  that  must  lead  the  way  in 
any  modification  of  our  educational  scheme 
looking  to  the  securing  of  greater  efficiency 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  home. 

In  an  effort  to  teach  or  train  an  individ- 
ual or  class  of  individuals  in  any  field  there 
are  certain  fundamentals  to  be  considered 
if  we  would  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  results;  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  in 
teaching  mathematics  and  the  languages, 
or  the  use  of  tools  and  materials. 

The  first  condition  is  that  persons  in 
charge  of  the  teaching  and  training  must 
have  very  clearly  and  definitely  in  mind  thr 
purposes  to  be  realized  through  his  work; 
and  second  he  must  have  just  as  clearly  in 
mind  what  must  be  known  and  done  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  Unless  these  two 
conditions  are  met  there  is  vagueness  and 
uncertainty,  and  disappointment  in  the  re- 
sults. The  purpose  must  be  clear  cut,  fully 
apprehended  and  well  defined  in  the  mine" 
of  the.  teacher;  and  in  order  that  the  pur- 
pose may  be  clear,  there  must  be  antecedent 
knowledge  of  conditions  as  related  to  the 
individual  being  trained  and  as  related  to 
that  for  which  he  is  to  be  trained. 

Another  matter  essential  to  a  sympathetic 
atmosphere   is   that   our  students  be  guided 


intelligently  in  those  studies  for  which  they 
have  a  special  aptitude.  This  guidance 
must  comprehend  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion. Too  often  do  we  find  our  young  people 
applying  their  energies  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  ambition,  overlooking  all  the 
attendant  subjects  that  have  a  vital  bearing. 
They  are  not  willing  to  spend  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subject,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  scraps 
of  knowledge  that  are  easily  picked  up 
where  the  master  hand  has  applied  the  axe. 
Our  first  object,  it  is  true,  -must  be  the 
making  of  men  and  women.  But  aside  from 
this  and  along  with  it  should  be  the  en- 
couragement and  preparation  to  provide  for 
some  permanent  occupation. 

In  order  to  work  efficiently  a  man  must 
work  at  that  which  he  can  do  best.  All 
men  have  not  equal  powers  nor  are  they 
equally  capable  along  the  same  lines.  It  is 
no  small  part  of  our  work  then  to  make 
an  adjustment  between  the  capabilities  of 
our  boys  and  their  natural  tendencies. 

The  atmosphere  of  our  institutions  must 
be  above  all  educational  if  we  expect  to 
educate.  It  must  fill  the  souls  of  our  young 
people  with  a  desire  for  knowledge,  with  a 
love  for  knowledge,  with  an  ambition  tq 
know  and  a  determination  to  do.  Too  often 
our  schools  are  looked  upon  as  asylums,  as 
homes  for  the  blind.  There  should  be  no 
confusion  as  to.  the  legitimate  fields  of  these 
widely  different  kinds  of  institutions.  The 
institutional  home  has  its  place  in  our  so- 
cial economy.  The  school  has  its  function 
as  purely  educational  and  in  no  sensei 
should  it  differ  in  its  purposes  and  methods 
from  our  other  state  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Your  speaker  has  personal  knowledge  of 
one  institution  formerly  maintained  and  run 
on  the  basis  of  an  asylum.  Large  appro- 
priations were  secured  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  legislature  for  the  "Poor  helpless  blind 
people."  All  clothing  and  transportation 
were  furnished  and  thus  parents  were  re- 
lieved of  the  support  of  their  children  be- 
cause forsooth  the  children  were  blind. 
The  management  provided  many  holidays 
and  sociables  at  the  expense  of  instruction 
that  the  inmates  (I  speak  advisedly)  might 
have  a  good  time.  Of  a  total  roll  of  1  S3 
in  one  session,  less  than  75  needed  the  in- 
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stitution  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  valu- 
able instruction.  The  result  was  not  far 
to  seek.  The  blind  were  taught  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  an  incapable  and  de- 
pendent class. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  in  brief  that 
if  Economic  Efficiency  is  to  have  a  place 
in  the  purposes  of  our  special  educational 
system  we  must  educate  for  thoroughness. 
For  the  student  this  means  hard  work,  con- 
stant work,  self  denial  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. We  must  throw  about  our  young 
people  such  influence  as  will  inspire  them 
with  a  determination  to  take  their  places 
in  the  ranks  of  workers  and  to  stand  elbow 
to  elbow  with  their  sighted  fellows.  We 
must  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  each 
particular  case  and  investigate  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  the  lives  of  our  pupils 
and  must  contribute  our  effort  to  ameliorate 
these  conditions.  We  must  have  confidence 
in  ourselves,  confidence  in  our  work,  confi- 
dence in  those  under  our  instruction  and 
above  all,  confidence  in  the  purposes  and 
ends  for  which  we  labor. 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
reception  will  be  held  in  the  parlor  of  this 
building  and  I  trust  that  every  Pittsburgher 
will  remain  to  shake  hands  with  the  dele- 
gates and  bid  them  welcome.  We  will  now 
adjourn  to  the  parlors. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
9:30  a.  m.,  by  President  Lucas.  The  first 
paper  was  to  have  been  by  Superintendent 
R.  W.  Woolston  of  Illinois,  on  the  subject, 
"To  What  Extent  Should  the  Education  of 
our  Pupils  be  Vocational?"  but  on  account 
of  sickness  in  his  family  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  he  present. 

The  second  paper  on  the  same  subject 
was  by  Superintendent  Driggs  of  Utah.  It 
is  as  follows: 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT    SHOULD    THE  EDUCATION 
OF  OUR  PUPILS  BE   VOCATIONAL? 


The  problem  of  educating  our  pupils  so 
that  they  will  be  producers  and  not  para- 
sites, so  that  they  will  be  useful  and  not 
ornamental  only,  so  that  they  will  bo  in- 
dependent and  not  dependent,  so  that  they 
will   return  to  generous  states  worthy  citi- 


zenship, so  that  they  will  be  happy,  useful 
people,  is  indeed  a  problem. 

The  question  of  vocational  training  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  have  been  told,  has 
been  discussed  by  older  and  wiser  men,  lo 
these  fifty  years,  and  it  yet  remains  an  un- 
solved problem.  With  all  these  years  of 
discussion  has  come  the  hope  of  aiding  the 
blind  man  to  support  himself  with  his 
hands,  the  hope  expressed  in  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  toil."  This  hope  has  en- 
couraged many  schools  to  devote  much  time 
and  attention,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
large  appropriations,  to  the  cause  of  voca- 
tional, or  trade  instruction. 

Some  of  the  older  men  in  the  profession 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  vocational 
instruction  should  occupy  but  little  of  our 
attention,  and  that  we  should  rather  de- 
vote our  energy  and  that  of  the  pupil  to 
purely  educational  work.  The  thought  be- 
ing that  a  good  educational  training  ought 
to  fit  our  pupils  to  better  make  a  living  by 
some  form  of  mental  labor,  rather  than  by 
handicraft.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
good,  well-rounded  education  will  greatly 
aid  the  blind  person  to  be  more  successful, 
more  independent,  more  useful  and  more 
happy,  whether  he  uses  his  hands  or  his 
head,  or  both,  in  the  earning  of  his  daily 
bread. 

My  experience  is  too  limited  to  present 
to  you  the  correct  solution  of  this  mooted 
question.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  presume  to 
set  up  the  standard. 

At  the  outset  we  ought  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  vocational  training.  Do 
we  mean  the  teaching  of  purely  mechanical 
trades,  or  do  we  mean  that  kind  of  in- 
struction that  will  train  our  pupils  along 
business,  semi-professional  and  professional 
lines  also?  If  we  are  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  handicraft,  I  should  answer  thus: 

Devote  sufficient  time  to  handicraft  to 
give  to  all  pupils  education  of  the  hand, 
sufficient  time  to  give  all  pupils  habits  of 
industry,  to  give  to  all  pupils  the  joy  of 
labor  and  the  satisfaction  of  production 
and    accomplishment. 

I  should  rather  use  for  our  pupils  handi- 
craft in  its  many  forms  as  a  means  of 
training  the  hand,  the  head  and  the  heart. 
I  should  not  use  it  primarily  to  make  a 
tradesman,  but  to  make  a  handy,  proficient 
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Individual.  1  should  teach  sloyd  as  a  means 
of  education  and  development,  not  as  a 
preliminary  to  carpentry.  I  should  give 
weaving  not  to  make  a  weaver,  so  much  as 
to  make  an  industrious,  useful  and  inde- 
pendent soul.  By  independent,  here,  I  do 
not  mean  self-supporting,  but  rather  inde- 
pendent in  the  mastery  over  difficulties, 
the  ability  to  do  things.  All  of  our  train- 
ing ought  to  enable  our  pupils,  because  of 
the  things  done,  or  mastered,  to  more 
easily  do  and  master  other  and  more  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  is  the  experience  of  do- 
ing things  they  need  and  need  daily,  both 
in  the  school  room  and  in  the  workshop. 
We  should  count  life  by  what  we  do.  "He 
lives  most  who  thinks  most,  acts  the 
noblest,  does  the  best."  Life  may  be 
measured  by  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our 
experiences  and  interests.  Some  people 
are  old  though  young  in  years.  Knowledge 
comes  through  many  and  varied  experi- 
ences. Our  horizon  is  extended  through 
the  doing  of  many  things,  through  experi- 
encing experiences,  through  self-effort  and 
self-mastery. 

When  we  return  to  the  real  question  of 
how  far  we  should  go  with  vocational  train- 
ing, we  have  almost  as  many  problems  as 
pupils.  Our  aim  is  to  give  them  that  life 
in  school  that  will  fit  them  to  continue  to 
live  when  they  leave  us.  It  will  not  do  to 
treat  all  alike,  for  all  do  not  live  alike.  In 
the  first  place,  practically  none  of  our 
pupils  knows  what  particular  vocation  he 
is  best  adapted  for,  or  what  he  wishes  to 
follow.  They  are  too  young  to  decide,  and 
too  inexperienced  to  know.  They  may 
think  they  want  to  be  musicians,  piano- 
tuners,  teachers,  lawyers  or  business  men, 
and  even  think  so  so  strongly  as  to  make 
a  start  toward  some  goal.  Circumstances, 
growth  and  knowledge  coming  with  the 
quickly  passing  years  in  school  soon  destroy 
their  "Air  Castles,"  and  they  change  their 
minds  and  soon  wish  to  enter  entirely  dif- 
ferent avenues.  Even  when  we  have 
studied  them  and  decided,  or  helped  them 
to  decide  what  lines  to  follow,  even  then 
many  are  started  on  the  wrong  track.     Com- 


paratively few  of  our  pupils  continue  in  the 
trades  learned  while  at  school.  I  do  not 
wish  to  infer  that  the  training  given  was 
not  sufficient  although  it  often  is  not,  or 
that  it  was  not  good  for  the  pupil,  or  that 
it  did  not  have  educational  value.  Con- 
ditions over  which  we  seem  to  have  no 
control  make  it  impossible  to  put  every 
pupil  through  a  particular  process  and 
have  him  turn  out  to  be  the  perfect  being 
originally  planned,  and  I  for  one  am  glad 
it  is  so. 

I  have  in  mind  a  bright  young  man  who 
was  a  good  weaver  of  hammocks,  who  could 
cane-seat  chairs  well,  who  also  knew  how 
to  make  good  mattresses  and  fairly  good 
brooms.  His  teachers  and  superintendent 
and  even  his  parents  expected  him  to  make 
a  success  in  some  of  these  lines.  Today  he 
owns  a  corner  grocery  and  is  quite  a  pros- 
perous business  man. 

Another  young  fellow,  who  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  student  and  who  graduated 
from  high  school  determined  to  enter  col- 
lege and  become  a  lawyer,  now  sells  pop- 
corn and  peanuts  on  the  corner. 

Still  another,  whose  every  thought  at 
school  was  to  be  a  business  man,  and  who 
ran  the  school  candy  shop  and  made  money 
all  the  while,  is  now  a  junior  in  the  state 
university.  Every  indication  for  him  points 
to  a  brilliant  literary  career. 

A  young  woman  with  some  sight  who 
took  to  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  cook- 
ing, housekeeping  and  even  dressmaking, 
like  a  duck  takes  to  water,  is  making  of 
herself  a  successful   teacher. 

Our  very  few  examples,  I  am  sure,  could 
be  repeated  times  over  in  your  larger  ex- 
periences with  greater  numbers  of  blind 
pupils.  Yet  many  ex-pupils  there  are  who 
are  prosperous  and  happy  in  vocations  the 
rudiments  of  which  at  least  they  learned  at 
school. 

A  short  time  ago  I  addressed  letters  to 
the  various  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  asking  a  few  questions  in  the 
hope  that  their  answers  would  give  me 
something  valuable  to  present  to  you  today. 

The    first    question     asked     was,     "What 
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trades  do  you   teach   the  blind?"     Answers 
received,  26 — as  follows: 

No  trades  2 

Piano  tuning  22 

Broom  making  19 

Chair  caning 20 

Mop    making  - 4 

Mattress  making  7 

Shoe   repairing 2 

Manual  training 4 

The  second  question  was,  "Which  trades 
do  you  consider  best?"  Answers  received, 
26: 

17  plp.ee  tuning  first. 

4  place  broom  making  first. 

10  place  broom  making  second. 

Other  trades  considered  good  are:  Weav- 
ing, chair-caning,  mattress  making  and  mop 
making. 

Third  question,  "Are  your  blind  people' 
more  successful  at  trades  or  in  other  lines 
of  activity?"     Answers  received,  26: 

Trades  10 

Other   lines   - - - -  7 

Can't   say    - - 3. 

Depends  upon  personality  6 

Fourth,  "What  are  the  principal  voca^ 
tions  of  your  graduates  and  ex-pupils?" 

Piano  tuning  1 7 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  —11 

Business  9 

Housekeeping   4 

Law 1 

Farming   2 

Writing 1 

Caning 3 

■Mattress  making  - 1 

Broom  making  11 

Teaching    8 

Weaving   7 

Lecturing  _ 2 

Osteopathy  - _ 1 

Sewing    _ 3 

■M  in  istry    1 

Fifth,  "Do  results  justify  the  expense  of 
trade  teaching  to  the  blind?"  Answers  re- 
ceived, 26: 

No  (doubt)  2 

"Not  as  trades,  but  of  very  great  value  in 
giving    general    command    of    hands.      Also 


necessary  to  give  such  instruction  to  meet 
general  expectations  of  its  efficiency." 

"1  think  the  expense  would  be  justified 
even  if  not  one  single  person  earned  a 
livelihood  with  the  different  trades,  because 
the  pupils  learn  to  use  their  hands." 

"The  learning  of  trades  makes  them  re- 
sourceful, and  enables  them  to  do  other 
things  better." 

"There  is  no  money  in  it,  but  it  helps 
to  keep  pupils  out  of  mischief  and  developes 
strength  in  hands  and  fingers." 

"Mere  manual  training  does  not  go  far 
enough." 

"We  think  the  school  should  be  purely 
educational  and  the  trades  taken  up  after- 
wards as  post  graduate  work.  The  manual 
training  which  we  give  prepares  them  to 
take  up  the  trades." 

"In  regard  to  trades,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
wnere  the  blind  graduate  has  good  mental 
ability,  he  will  be  better  able  to  make  a 
living  by  some  form  of  mental  labor  than 
by  handicraft.  Of  course  there  are  many 
who  have  not  the  mental  strength  neces- 
sary, who  must  fall  back  on  some  form  of 
manual  labor." 

"The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  make  things,  but  in  the  ability  to 
make  them  with  such  speed  as  to  be  com- 
mercially successful.  .  .  It  is  only  the 
exceptional  person,  both  in  skill  and  busi- 
ness ability,  who  can  make  a  financial  suc- 
cess of  weaving.  .  .  Our  men  have  found, 
however,  that  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
broom  making  is  of  great  value  in  broom 
buying  and  selling,  as  it  gives  them  an  ac- 
quaintance with  stock  and  structure." 

"The  broad  proposition  which  I  :have 
reached  and  settled  upon  after  nearly  fifty 
years  of  careful  investigation  and  observa- 
tion, is  that  a  totally  blind  man  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  a  handicraft  with 
a  seeing  man  of  the  same  intelligence  and 
energy.  I  feel  sure  that  the  wisest  and 
•  most  experienced  of  my  professional  breth- 
ren agree  with  me.  The  corollary,  to  my 
mind,  follows,  that  the  blind  should  be 
trained  to  those  occupations  and  vocations 
where  the  use  of  the  hands  is  least  re- 
quired; in  other  words,  he  should  be 
trained  to  work  with  his  head,  rather  than 
his  hands." 
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The  conclusions   I   reach  are: 

First:  All  pupils  should  receive  instruc- 
tion in  various  lines  of  handicraft,  for  the 
educative  value  to  mind,  hand  and  heart; 
in  other  words,  the  training  of  the  hand, 
the  cultivation  of  industrious  habits,  and 
the  happiness  derived  from  actually  pro- 
ducing something. 

Second:  The  amount  of  vocational  train- 
ing must  depend  upon  the  individual  pupil, 
his  mental  capabilities,  initiative  and  adapt- 
ability to  such  instruction,  as  well  as  local 
and   home  environment  and  -conditions. 

Third:  Every  pupil  should  receive  care- 
ful individual  consideration,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  specialize  as  far  as  possible 
along  those  lines  of  activity  his  particular 
case  seems  to  demand. 

Fourth:  We  should  follow  up  our  pupils 
after  they  leave  school  or  graduate,  seek 
to  direct  them  and  help  to  get  them  properly 
launched   where  possible. 

Fifth:  A  complete  and  accurate  record 
of  all  graduates  and  ex-pupils  and  other 
blind  persons  should  be  kept,  so  that  de- 
ductions may  be  drawn  therefrom  to  guide 
us  in  our  work.  These  records  could  be 
made  of  very  great  value  in  determining 
the  best  course  to  follow  and  often  would 
influence  other  blind  pupils  in  their  choice 
of  a   vocation. 

Sixth:  The  atmosphere  of  every  school 
should  be  to  inspire  its  pupils  to  love  work, 
to  be  workers,  to  be  useful.  The  vocational 
atmosphere  of  every  school  should  extend 
far  enough  to  make  every  child  know  that 
busy  hands  make  happy  hearts,  and  that 
the  faithful,  efficient  work  of  head  and  hand- 
brings  home,  success  and  happiness. 
The  President:  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  Mr.  Woolston's  paper  is  not  with  us 
this  morning,'  but  we  have  the  foundation 
for  a  good,  lively  discussion.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  the  different  members  of 
the  Association  on  this  paper  that  has  just 
been  read. 

MR.  WILSON,  of  Indiana: 

1  rise  to  express  my  commendation  of 
that  admirable  paper.  I  was  not  surprised, 
knowing  the  author's  training,  that  he  has 
quickly  reached  the  point  which  many  of 
us  have  gained  only  after  years  of  experi- 
mental work.  After  fifteen  years'  training 
in  this  work,  it  is  almost  an   impossibility 


for  me  to  select  any  one  point  in  the  paper 
to  which  I  can  take  exception.  Such  a 
paper  is  a  fine  start  for  this  convention. 
Very  many  of  the  ^schools  are  striving 
strongly  to  make  themselves  purely  schools, 
but  there  are  none  of  them,  so  far  as  1 
know,  that  can  possibly  take  exception  to 
giving  blind  people  all  the  training  of  the 
hand  as  well  as  of  the  mind  that  it  is 
poss/ble  to  give  them.  My  observation  has 
shown  me  that  if  we  fail  to  give  any  neces- 
sary training  it  is  rather  mental  and  moral 
than  manual.  I  certainly  approve  training 
the  hand  as  far  as  is  possible  in  school, 
and  I  surely  feel  like  strongly  commending 
that  school  which  takes  the  position  that 
everything  should  tend  to  educational  de- 
velopment. I  believe  that  our  schools  are 
to  give  to  their  blind  graduates  a  'better 
preparation  for  life's  problems  than  they 
have  given  in  the  past.  There  has  been 
much  time  wasted  giving  vocational  train- 
ing without  sufficient  attention  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  development,  and  the  result 
in  many  cases  has  been  a  disappointment. 
Where  a  person  is  well  trained  mentally 
and  morally  as  well  as  manually  he  will 
be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  circumstances 
in  any  community  and  will  be  able  to 
work  out  his  future.  When  he  has  the 
mere  physical  training  of  a  particular  vo- 
cation, the  shifting  changes  of  the  indus- 
trial world  will  often  throw  him  adrift  and 
leave  him  paralyzed  where  he  ought  to 
have  strength  to  change  his  course  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions.  Again  I  want  to 
compliment  that  paper  in  every  particular; 
1  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  that  1 
have  heard  in  any  of  these  conventions. 

MR.  LATIMER,  of  Maryland: 

In  our  school,  we  have  eight  grades  and 
during  the  years  devoted  to  these  grades, 
an  hour  a  day  is  given  to  manual  train- 
ing, and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  music.  By 
that  time  practically  every  pupil,  as  well 
as  his  teacher,  knows  about  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing  ,and  at  that  point  he  be- 
gins to  specialize.  From  this  on  we  can, 
without  detriment  to  our  schedule,  give 
him  a  certain  amount  of  cultural  work  in 
English  or  French  or  Mathematics,  from 
one  to  three  hours  a  day  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  addition  to  the  two  music  periods 
and  one  manual   training  period.     In   proof 
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of  the  efficiency  of  this  plan  we  can  show 
those  who  have  specialized  in  music  and 
taken  certificates  at  the  Peabody  Institute 
and  those  who  have  graduated  in  piano 
tuning  so  acceptably  that  Mr.  Knabe  and 
Mr.  Stief  would  employ  a  larger  number 
of  our  graduates  than  we  can  recommend. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  blind  broom-mak- 
ers of  Maryland  are  former  pupils  of  our 
school,  having  learned  the  trade  in  con- 
junction  with  their  other  school   work. 

This  paper  is  still  more  evidence  to 
my  mind  that  Mr.  Driggs  possesses  that 
good  judgment  that  has  characterized  him 
in  convention  for  so  many  years.  I  think 
it  is  by  far  the  best  paper  on  the  subject 
or  any  kindred  subject  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  this  convention,  but  there  is 
one  point  in  connection  with  it  that  my 
own  experience  calls  upon  me,  who  was 
once  himself  an  older  boy  in  such  a  school 
to  bring  before  the  convention.  After  a  boy 
reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  when 
he  has  passed  through  the  grammar  school 
course,  at  a  time  when  this  training  of 
the  hand,  pure  and  simple,  of  which  you 
speak,  has  been  accomplished,  that  boy  yet 
has  not  reached  that  ibreadth  of  mind  which 


will  put  him  in  the  best  possible  attitude 
towards  his  future  in  the  world.  He  must 
have  more  cultural  work;  he  must  have 
a  richer  mental  life  in  order  to  do  his  best 
in  the  world.  The  man  who  is  to  follow 
even  a  business  line,  ought  to  have  a  broad- 
er training  than  the  eight  grades  of  school 
give;  he  ought  to  give  two  or  three  more 
years  to  his  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  our  special  schools  is  that 
older  boys  withdraw  from  the  school  too 
soon.  They  want  to  get  out  into  the  world. 
They  think  that  the  little  training  they  al- 
ready have  will  enable  them  to  make  a 
livelihood  in  some  unknown,  uncertain, 
mysterious  way,  or  perhaps  along  some 
special  line,  and  we  know  they  cannot  do 
it.  They  need  two  or  three  years  of  High 
School  work.  In  order  then  to  keep  these 
boys  in  school  until  they  have  a  sufficient 
mental  equipment,  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce broom-making  or  piano  tuning  or 
equivalent  trades  for  the  years  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  grammar  school  work. 
It  is  this  point  and  this  point  only  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  the 
paper  which  has  just  been  given. 
The   President:      The   next   topic   is, 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM   IN   THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE   BLIND    GIRL   AND    HOW    SHOULD    THIS 

DIFFER  FROM  THAT  OF  THE  BLIND  BOY? 


BY  MISS   HARRIET  A.  LOUNSBURY, 
Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Education  is  the  leading  out  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
being.  Therefore,  since  man  is  triune  in 
his  nature,  it  follows  that  the  education 
which  is  the  nearest  perfect  will  provide 
the  most  completely  for  the  development  of 
the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral 
nature.  These  three  phases  are  so  inter- 
dependent, the  one  upon  the  other,  that  the 
development  of  one  can  not  go  on  without 
effecting  in  some  degree  the  well-being 
of  the  other  two;  yet  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct as  well  as  an  interdependent  educa- 
tion of  each. 

The  normal  blind  child  is  possessed  of 
the    same    faculties    as    a    normal    sighted 


child,  except  that  it  has  been  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  a  sense  which  is  es- 
sentially mental  as  well  as  physical  in  its 
action.  The  problem  of  teaching  the  blind 
is,  then,  the  same  as  that  of  teaching  the 
seeing  except  that  the  lack  of  sight  must 
be  reckoned  with.  In  the  main,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  girl  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  boy,  no  more  difference  being 
made  than  is  commonly  recognized  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  time  in  life  when  the  boy 
should  be  under  the  care  of  a  genuine  man 
— one  who  has  the  force  of  character  to 
make  the  boy  wish  to  choose  the  toest,  and 
one   who  can   direct   him   in   his  problem   of 
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self-development.  But  rather  than  a  spine- 
less imitation,  a  true  woman  with  high 
ideals  will  do  much  for  the  needs  of  the 
boy,  though  he  will  lack  that  inspiration 
which  a  fine  specimen  of  his  own  sex  can 
give.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girl  needs 
the  instruction  and  companionship  of  genu- 
ine women,  mingled  by  a  certain  amount 
of  teaching  by  men  instructors.  For  the 
sexes  are  not  separate  identities  but  parts 
of  the  whole.  Therefore  ,a  mixed  school 
with  teachers  of  both  sexes  seems  the  best 
for  the  development  of  the  all-around  man 
or  woman. 

If  it  then  be  agreed  that  the  ideal  of  edu- 
cation is  to  produce  evenly  balanced  adults, 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
the  training  and  instruction  shall  be  like 
to   produce   this   ideal. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  a  sound  mind  is  un- 
accompanied by  a  sound  body,  that  the 
question  of  physical  training  becomes  of 
almost  paramount  importance.  The  girl 
needs  to  be  put  in  the  'best  physical  con- 
dition that  it  is  possible  for  her  to  acquire; 
an  to  do  this  her  physical  trainers  must 
be  possessed  not  only  of  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  body, 
but  a  special  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  each  girl,  the  cause  of  any  defect  she 
may  have,  and  how  these  defects  may  be 
corrected.  The  physical  instructor  needs 
knowledge,  sympathy,  tact,  worlds  of  judg- 
ment, and  an  unprejudiced  mind.  In  at 
least  two  cases  out  of  three,  the  blind  girl 
will  come  to  school,  the  victim  of  the  mis- 
taken kindness  of  parents  or  friends.  Their 
evident  attitude  is  that  because  the  child 
is  blind  she  must  not  be  treated  in  a 
sensible  manner,  but  must  be  permitted  to 
eat  when  or  what  she  pleases,  to  sleep  as 
she  sees  fit  and  to  take  exercise  or  not  as 
the  fancy  strikes  her.  Perhaps  she  has 
been  permitted  to  give  way  to  violent  tem- 
per or  fits  of  sulks;  or  perhaps  she  has 
been  waited  upon  and  pampered  until  cer- 
tain muscles  and  nerves  have  become  nearly 
or  quite  atrophied. 

Here  the  physical  trainer  has  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  should 
be  assisted  by  all  the  other  teachers  as  well 
as   the    matrons    of   the    school,    and    to    be 


effective  there  should  be  the  most  perfect 
harmony    between    him   and    them. 

The  final  aim  of  her  physical  course 
should  be  to  leave  the  young  woman  in  as 
nearly  perfect  a  physical  condition  as  possi- 
ble, though  she  need  not  be  a  trained 
athlete.  Moreover,  gymnasium  work  sys- 
tematically carried  on  has  a  splendid  effect 
on  the  mind  and  morals  besides  giving  con- 
fidence and  self-poise.  This  has  been 
proved  true  again  and  again  in  public 
schools.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same 
is  not  true  in  schools  for  the  blind? 

Again  the  mental  faculties  must  be  de- 
veloped. Here  is  where  great  care  should 
be  exercised,  unless  one  wishes  to  turn  out 
upon  the  world  a  narrow-minded  pedant, 
or  a  sort  of  animated  phonograph.  Here  is 
where  the  lack  of  sight  can  do  much  harm; 
for  the  young  person  must  necessarily  lie 
dependent  on  the  guiding  mind  of  the 
teacher  for  the  foundation  of  mental 
breadth.  All  teachers  should  be  broad- 
minded  and  well  educated  but  it  is  especial- 
ly necessary  that  teachers  for  the  blind 
should  be  thus.  They  should  be  men  and 
women  of  considerable  and  varied  experi- 
ence; they  should  not  be  creatures  of  "one 
book";  they  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the 
subjects  taught  in  all  their  different  phases 
and  they  should  be  capable  of  throwing 
aside  personal  prejudices.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  such  subjects  as  history  and 
literature;  for  while  the  sighted  pupil  may 
be  able  to  read  other  sides  of  the  question, 
the  blind  pupil,  from  lack  of  books,  lecture 
privileges,  and  current  literature,  is  more 
closely  confined  to  the  views  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  true  that  all  school  children  up  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  are  thus 
influenced  by  their  instructors,  but  the  re- 
sults are  apt  to  be  more  lasting  in  the  case 
of   the  blind. 

All  instruction  of  whatever  class  should 
tend  to  strengthen  the  will,  the  judgment 
and  the  reasoning  powers.  Hence,  the 
teacher  should  keep  this  thought  uppermost 
while  teaching,  and  should  not  make  the 
acquiring  of  facts  or  the  gaining  of  erudi- 
tion the  main  issue.  Much  discretion 
should  be  used  in  taxing  the  verbal  mem- 
ory. It  is  conceded  that  there  conies  a  time 
when  verbal  memory  should  give  way  to 
logical     memory    with    the    sighted.       Is    it 
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any  the  less  true  with  the  blind?  Granted 
that  a  Wind  person  must  depend  on  his 
verbal  memory  more  than  a  sighted  man 
or  woman,  there  are  still  limits  beyond 
which  it  is  unsafe  to  go  if  we  aim  to  pro- 
duce the  broad  reasoner  and  the  fair  judge. 
The  vanity  of  the  teacher  and  the  parent 
is  often  the  cause  of  overtaxing  the  mem- 
ory. The  ancient  tradition  that  the  blind 
have  better  memories  than  the  sighted  is 
also  to  blame  for  much  of  the  evil  that  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  sightless. 

Let  us,  then,  as  teachers  broaden  our 
experience  by  every  .possible  means — by 
reading,  by  travel,  by  mingling  with  people 
outside  of  school  life  and  by  investigating 
as  many  sides  of  a  subject  as  we  can. 
Then  we  may  go  back  to  our  pupils  pre- 
pared to  be  apostles  of  broader  compre- 
hension. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  industrial 
education  is  a  matter  entirely  outside  men- 
tal development.  But  is  this  true?  To  be 
sure  the  hand  must  be  deft  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  piece  of  mechanical  work, 
but  are  not  perception,  judgment  and  rea- 
son involved  also.  Hence  those  who  insist 
upon  the  education  of  the  blind  being  "lit- 
erary" only,  are  throwing  aside  a  great 
educational  force  when  they  decry  the  in- 
dustrial department.  Furthermore,  from 
the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  in- 
dustrial education  is  a  great  boon  to  blind 
people  of  both  sexes.  A  majority  of  all 
pupils  in  our  school  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  will 
need  to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  after 
leaving  school,  or  they  will  become  objects 
of  charity.  To  me  it  seems  little  less  than 
positive  cruelty  to  graduate  a  fairly  in- 
telligent pupil  who  has  not  some  trade  or 
combination  of  them  whereby  he  or  she 
■can  earn  a  decent  self-respecting  liveli- 
hood. I  assume  that  all  the  schools  here 
represented  are  teaching  such  trades  as 
chair-caning,  basket,  broom  and  mattress 
making,  piano  tuning  and  the  like  besides 
knitting,  weaving  and  sewing  by  hand  and 
by  the  machine.  But  how  many  are  teach- 
ing the  various  branches  pertaining  to  the 
household?  At  Batavia  we  have  been  too 
crowded  to  spare  the  room  for  a  domestic 
science  department;  but  iwihen  our  new 
building  is  completed,  we  hope  to  remedy 
this  defect. 


All  girls  in  whatever  station  in  life  will 
need  to  know  something  of  housework  and 
blind  women  who  learn  it  seem  to  succeed 
very  well.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  totally 
blind  can  ever  go  out  to  service,  but  they 
can  be  of  great  assistance  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  the  homes  of  their  friends  be- 
sides adding  joy  and  comfort  to  their  own 
lives;  for  when  she  can  do  as  the  rest  of 
the  household  do,  the  blind  woman  knows 
that  sthe  is  not  a  creature  apart  but  that 
she  is  one  with  the  others.  For  the  girl 
with  partial  sight,  domestic  science  in 
many  eases  iwill  solve  the  livelihood  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  music 
should  be  taught  whenever  practical,  not 
only  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the 
artistic  sense,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
learner.  We  must  at  the  same  time  re- 
member that  musical  geniuses  are  no  more 
plentiful  among  the  blind  than  they  are 
among  the  sighted.  If  the  girl  can  learn 
to  play  by  ear  but  not  by  note,  let  her  do 
so;  it  gives  her  pleasure  and  often  her 
music  is  a  great  comfort  to  her  family  and 
friends.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  special  comfort  experienced  by  those 
next  door  when  the  "by  ear"  player  is 
articulating  her  pieces  of  music.  But  man 
was  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward and  we  can  afford  to  suffer  for  the 
good  of  the  cause. 

When  our  girl  has  been  made  as  healthy 
as  possible,  when  her  mind  has  been  well 
trained  as  well  as  stored  with  knowledge 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  when  she  has 
been  taught  a  means  of  earning  her  living, 
there  is  still  a  line  of  education  which  is 
more  important  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined, for  without  it  she  is  a  pitiable  fail- 
ure. This  education  is  partly  negative  and 
partly  positive.  A  large  per  centage  of  our 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  come  to  us 
with  objectionable  mannerisms  such  as 
twiddling  the  fingers,  weaving  back  aud 
forth,  poking  the  fingers  in  the  eyes,  carry- 
ing the  head  thrust  forward  or  hanging 
down  contorting  the  features  walking  with 
a  slouching  gate  and,  as  the  auction  bill 
says,  "many  other  things  too  numerous  to 
m'ention." 

As    soon    as    the    child    comes    to    school, 
all  the  faculty  should  combine  as  ore  man 
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or  woman  to  uproot  these  objectionable 
habits  and  to  teach  "what  were  good  to 
be  done."  It  will  take  time,  patience,  tact, 
and  above  all,  much  sympathy  to  accom- 
plish this,  but  it  can  be  done;  and  I  believe 
that  for  no  other  teaching  will  the  mature 
pupil  be  so  grateful.  For  we  all  know 
that  the  success  of  both  'blind  and  seeing 
largely  hinges  upon  the  personal  appear- 
ance they  make  in  the  world.  Nobody  cares 
to  look  into  the  attainments  of  a  candidate 
whose  manners  are  queer  or  objectionable. 
He  is  put  aside  without  a  hearing.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  attained,  who  can 
afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  bad  man- 
ners. 

The  acquiring  of  conceit  and  the  exhibi- 
tion thereof  must  be  uprooted  as  far  as 
possible,  though  this  seems  to  be  a  boy's 
fault  more  than  a  girl's.  Perhaps  the  girl 
is  conceited,  but  she  conceals  the  fact  bet- 
ter. It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  outside 
world  is  largely  responsible  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  it  occurs.  People  are 
constantly  reiterating  "great,"  "marvelous," 
''wonderful,"  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupil 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  comes  to 
think  that  he  is  the  center  of  all  wisdom. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  pupil  who  be- 
comes inoculated  with  the  virus  of  conceit 
does  not  always  get  cured  after  leaving 
school,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  is  apt 
•to  become  soured  by  finding  that  people  do 
not  take  him  seriously  but  systematically 
avoid  him.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind,  when  the  real  truth  is 
•that  he  wearies  people  by  his  love  of 
sounding  his  own  praises. 

I  have  made  much  of  this  subject  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
that  in  the  very  beginning  we  root  out  and 
keep  down  this  unlovely  trait  of  character. 

Neatness  in  dress  and  in  the  care  of 
personal  belongings  should  be  inculcated 
in  the  girl  (or  boy)  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; good  table  manners  and  modulated 
voices  should  be  brought  to  pass.  Care  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  may 
need  considerable  attention  in  some  cases, 
since  those  who  have  been  cared  for  and 
petted  too  much  are  apt  to  cease,  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  other  people  have  feel- 
ings and  rights  which  they  are  bound  to 
respect. 


Finally,  fellow  teachers,  comes  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  training  for  the  blind.  Here 
the  question  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  involved  in  the  public  schools.  There 
the  pupil  spends  about  twenty-five  hours  a 
week  in  school,  while  in  our  schools  he  is 
with  us  the  entire  one  hundred  sixty-eigh; 
'hours,  ibarring  the  time  we  are  both  asleep. 
Hence,  it  rests  largely  with  the  school 
teachers  and  matrons  as  to  the  kind  of 
imoral  character  the  blind  child  will  de- 
velop. 

We  will  admit,  without  controversy,  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  moral  principles 
of  a  pupil  is  the  most  delicate  task  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  teacher.  Unless 
the  instructor  is  of  the  class  where  "fools 
rush  in,"  there  is  naturally  a  great  reluc- 
tance in  approaching  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  a  pupil's  mind  and  heart.  Still  there  are 
times  without  number  when  this  approach 
must  be  made,  though  the  ideal  way  is  to 
so  manage  affairs  so  that  the  pupil  will 
make  the  first  call  for  help.  Naturally 
there  is  no  set  way  to  inculcate  moral 
principles.  Each  teacher  must  be  a  law 
unto  himself  for  he  will  never  meet  two 
pupils  whose  needs  are  precisely  the  same. 
Experience  teaches  'much  and  there  will 
come  a  time  iwhen  the  reading  of  character 
will  be  easier  than  at  first,  since  by  ob- 
servation and  experience  one  learns,  gen- 
erally speaking,  what  certain  indications 
signify. 

The  very  best  moral  instruction  that  can 
be  given  pupils  en  masse  comes  in  the 
regular  routine  work  of  the  school.  Sci- 
ence and  history  can  be  made  a  great  moral 
force  if  brought  out  by  a  broad  minded  and 
sympathetic  instructor.  The  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  patience,  purity,  the  natural 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  above  all, 
self-control  may  he  developed  in  science 
and  history  while,  indeed,  all  studies  can 
be  made  to  play  their  part  in  moral  in- 
struction. 

We  can  do  little  personal  work  until  we 
know  our  pupils,  and  our  own  characters 
and  our  own  states  of  mind  will  largely 
determine  how  long  this  probation  will  ex- 
tend. The  element  of  respect  for  the  teach- 
er is  a  very  necessary  factor  in  determining 
how  much  moral  influence  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  individual  case.    Above  all. 
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the  young  person  must  come  to  realize  that 
the  teacher  has  a  deeper  feeling  for  him  or 
her  than  a  mere  professional  interest.  Those 
of  us  who  have  taught  any  considerable 
number  of  years  understand  how  we  come 
to  the  point  where  we  are  unwilling  that 
any  of  our  pupils  should  morally  perish  if 
by  means  we  may  bridge  the  torrent  and 
lead  them  over  on  dry  land.  It  is  a  sort 
of  love  for  humanity  that  the  teacher  must 
acquire  if  his  work  is  to  have  a  lasting  ef- 
fect and  it  is  the  sort  of  love  he  must 
also  have  to  make  effective  individual  moral 
instruction. 

It  may  take  a  series  of  years  to  bring 
about  the  moral  reform  of  some  pupil  and 
we  may  never  see  the  full  fruition  of  our 
efforts;  but  let  us  strive  to  develop  the 
understanding  heart  so  that  we  may  be  able 


to  see  his  point  of  view,  and  then  let  us 
add  to  our  faith  patience,  and  to  patience 
broad-minded  charity. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  second  paper  on 
this  subject  is  by  Miss  May  Hill  Davis  of  the 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Miss  Davis,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  present, 
but  she  is  represented  'here  by  Mr.  Ray, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  and  Mr. 
Ray   will   read   the   paper. 

MR.  RAY:  Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure 
in  reading  this  short  paper  from  Miss  Davis, 
who  is  teacher  of  fancy  work  and  handi- 
craft to  our  girls  in  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  having  siimply  a  skeleton  outline  of 
Miss  Lounsbury's  paper,  Miss  Davis  was 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  discussion  as  she 
otherwise  would  have  gladly  done. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM   IN  THE  EDUCATION   OF 

THE    BLIND    GIRL,   AND   HOW    SHOULD  THIS 

DIFFER  FROM  THAT  OF  THE  BLIND  BOY? 


BY  MISS  MAY  HILL  DAVIS. 

Teacher.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

I  Read  by  Mr.  Ray) 


It  seems  to  me,  after  reading  an  outline 
of  that  excellent  paper  by  Miss  Lounsbury, 
that  nothing  is  left  me  to  say  save  to  speak 
in  heartiest  endorsement  of  that  paper; 
for  the  question  has  been  so  fully  and 
comprehensively  placed  before  you,  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  but  a  solution;  and 
the  solution  of  the  question — "What  Should 
Be  the  Aim  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Girl?"  is  the  keynote  to  the  problem  of  to- 
day. It  may  be  that  the  things  aimed  at, 
and  striven  for,  in  our  schools  are  to  prove 
that  the  solution  has  indeed  been  reached. 

The  broad  lines  of  a  general  education 
cover  more  or  less  the  field  of  mental  and 
physical  training,  literary  and  industrial 
work,  moral  and  individual  development. 
Having  this  general  field,  or  development, 
in  view,  it  would  seem  best  that  no  particu- 
lar iportion  of  it  be  cultivated — if  I  may 
use  such  parlance — until  the  child  has 
taken  into  his  or  her  fullest  ability,  he  it 
more  or  less,  the  whole;  then  make  the 
thing   which    would    seem   to   give    the   best 


result  the  garden  spot  of  the  field  already 
prepared. 

It  is  that  lives  may  be  lived,  not  only 
that  living  may  be  made,  as  I  recently 
heard  a  well  known  educator  put  it,  that 
demands  that  a  thorough  and  varied  edu- 
cation he  given  the  blind,  for  trained  in- 
telligence is  the  best  substitute  for  eye- 
sight. Beyond  this  general  foundation 
which  is  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
(here  I  include  both  boy  and  girl,  and  par- 
don me  if  I  don't  include  the  boy  very 
often,  for  this  question  relating  to  the  girl, 
and  the  girl  herself  occupy  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  my  mental  view  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  aught  else)  I  would  say  that  industrial 
training  would  best  make  the  girl  inde- 
pendent of  that  loss.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
that  under  industrial  training,  and  resultant 
from  it,  Miss  Lounsbury  places  mind  de- 
velopment and  utility.  I  am  an  ardent  be- 
liever that  industrial  work,  carried  far 
enough,  brings  best  results  in  the  problem 
of  a  livelihood.     This  I   wish   to  emphasize 
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first — though  the  development  of  the  child 
along  other  lines  is  no  less  the  result  of 
creative  handiwork,  for  as  the  hand  creates, 
the  mind  grasps  not  only  the  thing  being 
created,  but  aided  by  its  suggestion,  other 
ideas  are  acquired.  Thus  mental  activity 
is  gained,  confidence  is  established;  for 
something  having  been  done,  something  else 
can  be  done;  and  when  the  industrial  train- 
ing has  reached  a  commercial  stage,  new 
impetus  and  stimulus  are  given  it,  for  the 
alluring  dollar  hath  charms,  you  know!  I 
regard  the  development  of  this  industrial 
training  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
it  requires  that  our  earnest  efforts  be  along 
that  line,  as  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
pupils  depends  in  a  large  measure  and  to 
a  large  per  cent,  on  its  success. 

When  the  question  under  discussion  was 
submitted  to  a  class  of  senior  girls  they 
all  agreed  that,  given  a  general  education, 
it  is  along  industrial  lines  that  the  average 
girl  best  develops,  for  in  that  industrial 
development  she  finds  occupation,  remuner- 
ation, and,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  chance  to 
live  a  life  of  helpfulness  to  herself  and 
others,  and  not  be  the  dependent  person  of 
yesterday  for  whom  the  family  or  alms- 
house  provided,   but    the   alert,    progressive 


worker  of  today,  the  handicap  of  blindness 
being  overcome  by  the  aid  of  education,  the 
aim  of  which  is  the  production  of  the  phys- 
ically, mentally  and  industrially  well  de- 
veloped boy  or  girl  of  today. 

MISS  BINGHAM:  We  all  acknowledge  that 
we  cannot  give  a  girl  a  training  that  is  tod 
good  physically  or  mentally.  After  that 
has  been  done,  90%  of  these  girls  must  go 
back  to  be  useful  in  their  homes.  I  suggest 
that  when  a  girl  has  finished  her  school 
you  send  home  with  her  the  most  enthus- 
iastic, sympathetic  teacher  that  you  have 
in  your  school,  a  teacher  who  can  say 
to  her  mother,  "Mary  can  wash  dishes  and 
Mary  can  make  a  bed,"  in  such  a  way  that 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  Mary  can 
wash  dishes  and  make  a  bed  and  will  give 
her  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  in  her  own 
home.  You  may  say  that  this  will  he  a 
very  expensive  thing,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  girls  leave  each  year,  and  in 
the  end,  it  is  far  less  expensive  than  thous- 
ands of  other  finings  we  are  doing  to  make 
the  boy  or  girl  successful.  I  think  that 
if  you  would  do  that,  you  would  find  that 
you  had  fewer  failures  among  the  girls. 
(Applause.) 


PRINTING   FOR   THE   BLIND  AS    DEVELOPED    BY    THE 

AMERICAN   PRINTING   HOUSE  FOR  THE 

BLIND,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


BY  B.  B.  HUNTOON, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


A  woman  was  the  inspiring  motive  of 
the  great  work  of  educating  the  blind. 
Maria  Theresa  Von  Paradis,  in  1785,  blind 
from  infancy,  was  the  leading  star  of  the 
so-called  spiritualistic  concerts  given  in 
Paris,  Prance,  to  which  the  elite  of  Paris 
society  thronged.  Among  them  was  the 
debonair  and  youthful  abbe,  Valentine 
Hauy.  His  interest  and  sympathy,  were 
excited  by  the  charm  and  grace  of  the 
lovely  Miss  Paradis,  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  a  study  of  the  means,  by 
which  she  had  been  enabled  to  note  down 
her  musical  lessons  and  compositions,  so 
that  she  could  read  t/hem   with   her  fingers, 


devices  which  had  been  made  for  her  by 
M.  Kempelin,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
automaton  chess  player. 

Hauy's  ardent  soul  was  fired,  and  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  beggar,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  wage  equal  to  the  profits  of  his  mendi- 
cancy; and  one  day  this  beggar  informed 
his  teacher,  that  he  could  read  the  letter 
embossed  on  the  under  side  of  a  card,  where 
the  printing  had  been  so  heavy,  as  to  show 
through.  And  right  here  the  corner-stone 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  w-as  laid.  Em- 
bossed printing  had  been  discovered  by  ac- 
cident.    It  had  become  possible  to  open  the 
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treasures  of  literature  to  the  fingers  of 
the  blind. 

Hauy's  first  book  is  printed  from  incised 
plates,  which,  when  filled  with  ink,  lent 
themselves  readily  to  the  lithographic  style 
of  printing,  and  enabled  the  binder,  by 
pasting  the  successive  leaves  together,  to 
secure  the  effect  of  the  usual  two-side 
printing. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first 
book  embossed  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, the  "Gospel  of  Mark,"  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833,  is  from  lead  plates,  incised 
in  the  Hauy  system,  with  its  pages  pasted 
back  to  back. 

With  this  small  beginning,  how  noble  a 
structure  has  been  reared.  It  took  forty 
years  for  the  ideas  of  Hauy  to  -be  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  in  1833,  work  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  was  begun  simul- 
taneously in  New  York,'  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  here  too,  the  ideas  transplant- 
ed from  the  old  world,  took  root  and  grew, 
and  flourished,  and  hore  fruit;  marked  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  virgin  land,  free 
from  hereditary  notions,  and  -bearing  in  its 
soil,  all  the  characteristics  of  progress  and 
freedom.  The  aim  of  these  pioneers,  was 
to  train  the  -hand  simultaneously  with  the 
brain,  to  secure  for  the  blind  child  even 
better  educational  facilities  than  the  see- 
ing— briefly  to  develop  a  citizen,  rather  than 
to  maintain  a  pauper.  These  first  three 
schools  were  founded  by  private  benevo- 
lence, and  richly  endowed;  and  yet,  all 
are  now  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  aid 
from  the  state,  which  has  supreme  control 
at  present  of  all  other  such  schools  in  our 
country.  In  the  development  of  these 
schools,  from  the  beginning  till  the  present 
time,  not  one,  but  has  had  in  its  corps 
some  devoted  teachers,  some  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  rendered  the  most  effi- 
cient work  in  securing  the  prosperity  of 
these  schools. 

The  most  prominent  person  in  the  early 
history  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Personally,  he  was  tall,  angular,  cada- 
verous, with  a  voice  made  shrill  by  contests 
with  Bast  winds,  and  a  face  finely  cut  and 
mobile,  but  otherwise  without  a  single  ele- 


ment of  beauty,  yet  animated  with  a  will 
power  that  carried  all  before  him. 

With  the  aid  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles.  a 
practical  printer  and  inventor  of  no  mean 
ability.  Dr.  Howe  perfected  a  new  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind,  so  superior  to  any- 
thing ever  before  known,  that  it  soon  came 
into  universal  use  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  the  Boston,  or  line  letter. 

Like  all  such  systems  it  could  not  be 
written  by  the  blind,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  now   obsolete. 

About  184S,  a  punctographic  system  was 
perfected,  in  Prance,  by  a  blind  man 
named  Louis  Braille,  consisting  of  an  ar- 
bitrary system  of  dots,  whose  base  was  a 
row  of  six  dots  that  can  be  represented 
best  by  conceiving  the  double  six  in  the 
game  of  dominoes,  to  be  cut  in  two  and  one 
half  stood  on  end.  By  the  various  arrange- 
ment of  these  dots  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  can  be  represented.  This  system 
has  superseded  all  others,  all  over  Europe, 
and  is  used  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  schools 
in   this   country. 

In  1S6S,  the  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind,  W.  B.  Wait, 
mow  the  Nestor  of  the  profession  and  al- 
ways the  ablest  man  in  it,  perfected  a  punc- 
tograph  system,  with  a  base  of  six  dots 
like  the  Braille  system,  with  this  difference: 
That  the  New  York  base  was  horizontal  and 
is  like  the  half  of  the  double  six  domino, 
placed  on  its  side.  It  is  now  used  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  schools  of  this  country.  Its 
greatest  merit  is  its  economy  of  space, 
gaining  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  even  three  hundred  per  cent. 

In  the  Braille  each  letter  fills  the  full 
space  of  the  'base,  i.  e.,  the  half  domino. 
In  the  New  York  system,  three  letters,  e,  t, 
and  i, — the  letters  of  most  frequent  recur- 
rence, occupy  but  the  space  of  one  point, 
or  one  third  of  the  half  domino;  the  letters 
of  the  next  frequency, — a,  n,  s,  o,  m,  d.  r, 
1, — occupy  space  of  two  points  on  the  full 
half  domino. 

Money  for  printing  was  difficult  to  be 
had.  J.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Kentucky,  can- 
vassed central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds 
for  printing  Paradise  Lost.  Jonathan  Burr 
gave  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  some 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  embossing  the 
Bible. 
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It  was  in  the  South  also,  that  organize! 
attempts  were  made  to  create  an  establish- 
ment for  embossing,  for  all  the  blind  of 
the  country.  In  1858  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  es- 
tablishing the  Amercan  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Among  its  charter  members 
were  James  Guthrie,  president,  (Buchanan's 
secretary  of  the  treasury);  William  F. 
Bullock,  the  founder  of  Kentucky's  public 
school  system;  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  the  most 
prominent  philanthropist  in  the  state. 
Their  successors  have  been  the  ablest; 
wisest  and  noblest  men  in  the  community, 
and  they  have  managed  its  affairs  with 
the  disinterested  judgment  and  even  handed 
justice  that  was  to  be  expected  from  such 
men.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  cor- 
poration of  other  states,  by  means  of  aux- 
iliary boards. 

When  I  -assumed  charge  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  October, 
1870,  I  found  its  press  had  been  loaned  to 
S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  who  had,  at  that 
time,  been  making  various  propositions,  in 
respect  to  printing  for  the  blind;  the  out- 
-eome  of  which  were  futile.  The  local  Board 
of  Trustees,  recalled  the  press  from  Mr. 
Ruggles;  a  Baxter  steam  engine  (a  gift 
from  the  Colt  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,)  was  installed 
in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  where  the  printing 
was  systematically  begun. 

Its  resources  were  derived  from  a  con- 
cession of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  of  $5.00 
a  year  for  each  blind  person  in  the  State, 
as  sihawn  by  the  last  United  States  census. 
This  revenue  had  been  paid  intermittently 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  but  the  claims 
of  tlhe  Printing  'House  were  never  dis- 
puted and  the  accumulation  of  the  fund, 
amounting  to  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars, 
was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  thereon;  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  printing  books 
for  the   blind. 

The    local    Board,    under    whose   direction 
the  business  of  printing  for  the  blind,  was 
undertaken    and    carried    on,    consisted    at 
the  time  of  the  following  named  persons: 
Hon.   James  Guthrie.   William    Kendrick. 
William    F.    Bullock.  John  G.  Barrett. 
Bryce  M.  Patten.  A.  O.   Brannin. 

John    Milton. 


The  aforesaid  building  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  board  philanthrophy  of  the 
above  named  gentlemen,  who  caused  this 
building  to  be  erected  and  equipped  under 
their  direct  control,  aided  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  all  the  Public  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  who  are, 
ex-officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; thus  making  it,  in  its  publications,  an 
exponent  of  the  educational  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  those  in  this  country,  in  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Very  early  in  the  work  the  importance 
of  some  'method  of  stereotyping  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Printing  House,  became  appar- 
ent, this  was  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one  of 
them,  Mr.  John  P.  Morton,  that  we  should 
develop  our  own  system  of  stereotyping. 
The  subject  was  taken  carefully  in  hand 
and  a  unique  system  of  stereotyping  was 
devised  for  all  "line  letter"  printing;  re- 
sulting in  the  manufacture  of  flexible  stere- 
otype plates,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
construction  of  a  double  cylinder  embossing 
press,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  printing. 

This  press  was  built  by  John  Spencer, 
of  McHenry,  111.,  in  1879,  and  is  still,  and 
has  been  since  that  time,  doing  all  the  em- 
bossing of  the  Printing  House,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  Printing  House  developed  many  im- 
proved processes  in  the  production  of  books 
and  apparatus,  for  the  education  of  the 
blind;  besides  the  various  methods  of 
stereotyping;  and  the  construction  of  the 
double  cylinder  press,  may  be  'mentioned, 
improved  methods  of  binding,  and  of  stor- 
ing the  stereotype  plates,  of  all  the  books 
issued  by  the  Printing  House,  for  the  last 
forty  years  in  fire-proof  vaults,  and  proper- 
ly indexing  them  so  that  a  ne-w  edition,  of 
any  required  volume  may  be  printed  in  a 
few  days,  and  in  addition,  a  great  variety 
of  embossed  maps,  and  diagrams  illustrat- 
ive of  mathematical  and  physical  prob- 
lems, and  musical  signs,  have  been  prepared 
for  the  blind  in  a  manner  to  place  beneath 
their  fingers,  cuts  and  diagrams  correspond- 
ing, as  far  as  may  be,  to  those  used  in 
text  books  for  the  seeing. 

In  general,  the  publications  of  the  Print- 
ing   House    are    selected    by    a    publication 
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Committee,  chosen  from  the  superintend- 
ents at  their  annual  meeting,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  a  line  of  text 
books,  which,  in  its  scope,  is  unparalleled 
by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Printing  House 
has  published  a  ten  year  graded  course  of 
music,  prepared  and  transcribed  into  New 
York  Point,  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock, 
the  accomplished  head  of  the  Musical  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind;  a  work  never  before  attempted, 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  value  and  im- 
portance, to  the  Blind  Music  Teacher  and 
student. 

Moreover  tlhrough  the  generosity  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Eucation,  a  fine 
line  of  books,  not  technically  educational, 
has  been  embossed  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  to  the  extent  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
volumes  yearly. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  has  printed  1700  copies 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  New  York  Point,  in 
eleven  volumes. 

We  lhave  also  printed  for  the  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  continuously,  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  the  Sunday  School  Weekly, 
containing  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  with  comments  thereon,  con- 
densed from  Peloubet's  notes,  and  distri- 
buted the  same  to  1750  blind  readers 
throughout  the  country. 

This  society  has  also  had  printed  a  fine 
line  of  Religious  books,  bo  which  has  been 
added  during  the  present  year  an  addition 
of  an  edition  of  "Daily  Light  on  the  Daily 
Path,"  in  four  volumes. 

Auxiliary  boards  were  actually  formed  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. But  the  Civil  War,  by  confusing 
commercial  relations,  prevented  the  use  of 
these  funds  raised  by  these  auxiliary 
boards,  for  the  purposes  intended.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  tine  funds  eventually  were 
used  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective 
schools  for  the  blind,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Mississippi,  which  disappeared 
with  certain  other  funds  belonging  to  the 
state. 

After  the  war,  in  1S65,  the  state  of  Ken- 


tucky granted  an  income  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  five  ($5.00) 
dollars  for  every  blind  person  in  the  state, 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
auxiliary  boards  in  various  states.  Mr.  H. 
L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  innate  power  of  the  human 
soul,  when  overtaken  in  young  adult  life 
with  the  awful  calamity  of  total  blindness, 
to  readjust  itself  to  its  new  conditions  and 
bring  order  and  success  out  of  ruin  and 
chaos,  took  bold  of  the  work.  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Ontario  aided.  The  National  Association 
for  Printing  Musical  Works  for  the  Blind 
united  with  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  several  new  books  were 
embossed.  Mr.  Hall  formed  the  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  tie  raised 
funds  for  printing,  for  free  circulation 
among  the  blind  several  volumes,  and  start- 
ed the  embossed  edition  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  which  has  been  do- 
ing its  weekly  work  of  beneficence  for  over 
thirty  years — a  noble  monument  of  a  man 
whose  great  modesty  was  only  surpassed  by 
his  efficiency. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  Social  Eco- 
nomics discredited  a  state  engaging  as  a 
partner  in  foreign  corporations.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  had  been  formed  in  1871.  Before 
that,  Ihowever,  at  the  first  convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in 
New  York  City  in  1853,  a  committee,  with 
Dr.  Howe  as  chairman,  had  been  appointed 
to  appeal  to  Congress  for  national  aid  for 
printing  for  the  blind,  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  association's 
existence  warm  hope  was  excited  of  ob- 
taining a  large  endowment  for  printing  for 
the  blind  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston;  but  when 
these  hopes  were  proved  an  iridescent 
dream,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1876, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  Phila- 
delphia, consisting  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  Kentucky,  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Georgia  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  and  present  it  to  Congress. 
The  dhairman  of  this  committee,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew   up 
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the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  Albert  S.  Willis  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky. 
The  committee  visited  Washington  in  a 
body  and  appeared  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York' 
school,  was  spokesman,  and  presented  the 
case  of  the  blind,  in  an  address  marked  by 
all  of  ihis  great  ability,  force  and  eloquence. 
While  every  superintendent  in  the  coun- 
try labored,  each  with  the  congressman  in 
his  own  state,  it  was  due  to  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  jparljamentary  skill 
of  Mr.  Willis  that  the  ibill,  setting  aside  a 
thirty  year  four  per  cent,  bond  of  $250,- 
000.00,  providing  a  subsidy  of  $10,000.00  an- 
nually, finally  became  a  law  March  3,  1879. 
A  fund  of  $40,000.00  (had  accumulated  from 
the  state  of  Kentucky  with  which  a  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  an  adequate  supply 
of  embossed  books  was  assured  the  blind. 

This  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind;  it  has  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  departments  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  libraries,  in  over  a  score 
of  our  cities,  all  over  our  land,  in  which 
movement  the  great  State  Library  of  New 
York  has  seen  so  much  of  promise  that  for 
years  it  has  set  apart,  annually  a  thousand 
dollars  to  emboss  books  of  general  litera- 
ture, not  especially  scholastic. 

It  has  stimulated  invention  which  has  re- 
sulted among  many  other  things  in  the 
wonderful  "Stereograiph"  that  procured  for 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Wait,  the  principal  of  the 
New  York  City  school,  the  Franklin  medal, 
from  the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  "Hall  Braille 
Writer,"  devised  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  the 
then  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  school 
for  the  blind.  These  instruments  have  made 
easy  the  multiplication  of  stereotype  plates. 

The  embossed  book  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  education  of  the  blind.  When  I  first 
came  to  this  work  in  1870,  the  list  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  occupied  less 
than  a  single  page;  and  now  the  titles  of 
such  books  from  one  source  alone,  that  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
are  comprehended  in  a  pamphlet  of  over 
one  hundred  pages.  The  work  of  this  sub- 
sidy has   completely  revolutionized   the  en- 


tire matter  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  substituted  for  the  once  universal  method 
of  oral  instruction,  a  scheme  of  education 
based  upon  the  text  book  in  all  the  branches 
of    learning. 

In  music  alone,  in  which  the  common 
custom  had  been  to  compel  the  blind  mu- 
sician to  rely  altogether  upon  his  memory, 
one  of  the  most  fallacious  attributes  of  the 
human  mind,  the  printed  page  enables  the 
blind  pupil  to  have  under  his  fingers'  tips, 
at  will,  the  notes  he  has  to  render.  The 
classified  list  of  music  extending  over  a 
course  of  ten  years,  and  filled  with  rich 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  great 
classic  composers  of  music,  is  a  wonderful 
monument  to  the  culture,  labor  and  patience 
of  a  single  individual,  Miss  Hannah  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  entire  work  of  selecting  and  transcrib- 
ing into  point,  and  of  proof  reading,  was 
hers  alone. 

Early  in  190'6  steps  were  taken  to  renew 
the  four  per  cent  bonds  for  $250,000.00  at 
its  maturity  in  1907;  but  the  government 
was  then  paying  but  two  per  cent  interest, 
and  refunding  at  that  rate  would  have  re- 
duced our  income  one-half. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local 
board,  visited  Washington  and  found  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  unable  to  renew 
the  bonds  for  thirty  years,  at  four  per  cent, 
without  a  special  Act  of  Congress.  A  bill 
to  this  effect  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Swagar  Sherley,  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  and 
favorably  reported  from  the  committee  by 
the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  a  life-long  friend 
of  our  then  president,  Col.  Andrew  Cowan. 
Through  Mr.  Sherley's  efforts  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  but  was  amended  in  the 
Senate,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Spooner. 
so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  $250,000.00  bond 
on  maturity,  were  credited  on  the  books  of 
the  treasury  as  a  perpetual  trust  fund,  and 
a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000.00   was  provided. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  that  had  been  granted  a  charter  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  in  1S5S, 
and  wihich  charter  had  been  unfortunately 
amended  in  1861,  had  loaned  its  new  press, 
made  by  Mr.  Ruggles  himself,  to  him,  to 
expedite  his   proposed   printing  house.   But. 
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being  business  men  of  great  sagacity,  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House, 
here  in  Louisville,  among  them  Mr.  John  G. 
Barrett,  Thos.  L.  Jefferson,  John  A.  Carter, 
John  P.  Morton,  W.  N.  Haldeman  and  men 
of  like  standing,  perceived  the  lack  of 
definiteness,  in  Mr.  Ruggles'  character,  and 
ordered  the  press  back.  So  in  1874  we 
began  in  earnest  the  work  of  printing  books 
for  the  blind.  Before  this  time  the  little 
printing  for  the  blind  had  been  done  by 
hand  power,  usually  some  blind  man  of 
good  muscular  development  turning  the 
crank.  But  we  installed  a  Baxter  steam 
engine,  and  won  tine  credit  for  the  first 
use  of  steam,  in   printing  for  the  blind. 

The  Crosby  Art  Lottery,  which  founded 
the  Polytechnic  Society,  munificently  gave 
us  $1S00.00  to  print  an  edition  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  nominally  out  of  compliment  to  the 
blind  children  who  manipulated  the  draw- 
ing; actually  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bell, 
who  hesitated  in  participating  in  the  di- 
vision of  tlhe  spolia  opima,  and  had  his 
share  used  for  this   purpose. 

The  printing  of  this  book  impressed  us 
with  the  great  desirability  of  stereotyping 
our  output.  But  the  cost  of  a  stereotyping 
plant  was  far  beyond  our  means,  and  the 
lowest  price  per  plate  was  $2.50  a  page. 
Mr.  John  P.  Morton  recklessly  suggested 
that  we  set  up  our  own  plant.  And  we  did. 
The  tinfoil  linings  of  two  or  three  old  tea 
chests  from  the  Institution,  supplied  us 
with  the  type  metal,  and  a  two-quart  iron 
sauce-pan  that  we  could  put  through  the 
furnace  door  of  our  Baxter  steam  engine, 
was  our  melting  pot.  The  carpenter 
hinged  two  pieces  of  board  together  for  our 
flask,  the  ordinary  embossed  sheets  were 
our  matrices,  and  we  poured  and  poured. 
One  day  there  came  out  of  the  flask,  be- 
tween two  sheets  of  embossed  print,  that 
served  as  a  matrix,  a  thin  film  of  lead  about 
as  large  as  a  playing  card,  on  which  sev- 
eral words  stood  out  distinct  and  clear. 

Our  problem  was  solved.  If  we  could  get 
a  little  pJate  we  could  get  a  big  one.  We 
bought  one  hundred  pounds  of  type  metal. 
We  ordered  five  hundred  pounds  of  extra 
heavy  tinfoil.  We  took  a  lot  of  paper  and 
charred  it  to  destroy  its  contractility,  till 
its  substance  was  like  wax;  that  was  to 
enable   us,   to   avoid   drying   out   matrix    on 


the  type,  by  which  heating,  and  reheating, 
the  type  is  ruined.  We  bought  a  lot  of 
ordinary  roofing  tin.  We  had  flasks  made 
first  lined  with  soap-stone,  which  cracked 
all  to  pieces  after  a  few  pourings  of  molten 
metal;  then  we  built  up  a  little  brick  fur- 
nace in  one  corner  put  in  a  cast  iron  ham 
boiler  for  a  melting  pot,  and  turned  out 
the  first  flexible,  Istereotype  plates  ever 
oast,  ready  for  the  press,  without  planing 
and  trueing,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  cents 
a   page. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  a  press,  and 
we  thought  it  feasible  to  emboss  by  means 
of  two  cylinders,  each  carrying  two  plates 
and  a  rubber  blanket,  occupying  respective- 
ly, half  of  each  cylinder,  so  that  the  plates 
of  the  first  cylinder,  impinged  on  the  rubber 
blanket  of  the  second  cylinder,  and  vice 
versa,  with  the  paper  fed  between  the  cyl- 
inders. We  consulted  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Morton,  and  both  thought  the  device 
practical.  We  laid  plans  and  specifications 
before  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  Cottrel  and  Bab- 
oock  of  New  York;  neither  of  whom  saw 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  scheme  and 
offered  to  build  it,  but  would  not  guarantee 
that  it  would  work. 

Then  Mr.  Haldeman  sent  us  out  a  young 
man  named  Spencer  who  was  setting  up 
a  folding  machine  of  his  invention,  and  he 
said  our  plans  and  specifications  were  good, 
and  be  would  build  it  for  us,  and  it  would 
work. 

In  due  course  the  press  came  and  he  with 
it,  and  he  set  it  up  and  it  didn't  work,  ami 
he  fussed  at  it  ail  day,  and  it  didn't  work, 
and  at  night  he  said,  "I  know  what  is  the 
matter.  My  machine  lathe  is  not  running 
true.     I'll  fix  it  tomorrow." 

He  went  at  those  two  cylinders  with  a 
hand  file,  and  filed  them  true  by  hand;  and 
that  afternoon  'he  was  running  off  120 
pages  a  minute,  of  perfect  impressions, 
while  our  old  press  barely  made  IS.  And 
it  continued  for  27  years  doing  the  best 
work  in  the  world.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  we  perfected  out  two  side  printing; 
utilizing  both  sides  of  the  paper,  where 
before  we  had  used  but  one, — saving  50% 
in  paper,  in  stereotype  plates  and  in  press 
work — printing  240   pages  a  minute. 

But  the  extra  pressure  was  too  great  a 
strain  on  our  press  and  it  burst  to  flinders. 
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We  were  corresponding  with  press-build- 
ers, when  one  morning  the  door  bell  rang. 
I  answered  it  and  a  gray  haired  gentleman 
Bald,  '.My  name  is  Spencer.  I  built  a  press 
Cor  you  and  I  came  out  to  see  how  long 
it  has  'been  on  the  junk  heap." 

"Come  over  to  the  printing  office  and  at- 
tend its  obsequies,  you  are  just  in  time," 
1  said.  He  went,  he  examined  the  patient, 
diagnosed  the  case — one  to  be  relieved  by 
an  operation,  he  performed  hysterectomy, 
substituted  reinforced  organs,  and  it  as 
now  doing  better  work  than  ever. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  our  work.  Its  political  history  is  an- 
other story.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  all 
our  work,  so  varied  and  important,  for  it 
has  entirely  revolutionized  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  blind,  the  co-operation 
and  advice,  of  the  men  who  have  consti- 
tuted our  local  board,  have  been  of  incaleu- 
able  worth.  James  Guthrie,  W.  P.  Bullock, 
Theodore  S.  Bell,  Boyce  M.  Patten,  William 
Kendrick,  John  G.  Barrett  and  A.  0.  Bran- 
nin  were  the  original  incorporators.  T.  L 
Jefferson,  Gov.  Bramlette,  W.  N.  Haldeman, 
John  P.  Morton,  John  A.  Darter,  and  the 
two  Cochrans,  Robert  and  Gavin,  Judge 
James  S.  Firtle  Rev.  John  H.  Heywood, 
Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  through  whose  in- 
defatigable efforts  in  Congress,  we  obtained 
a  Congressional  Subsidy  of  $10,000.00  a 
year;  were  subsequent  trustees,  whose 
names  were  pillars  of  strength  and  confi- 
dence, in  carrying  on  our  work.  The  pres- 
ent board  consists  of  Hon  James  S.  Pirtle, 
President;  Andrew  Cowan,  William  C. 
Kendrick,  H.  C.  Kodes,  John  W.  Barr,  Helm 
Bruce  and  B.  B.  Huntoon — worthy  succes- 
sors of  the  noble  men  who  founded  the  In- 
stitution and  brought  it  to  success.  Hon. 
Swagar  Sherley  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  subsidy  fund,  persuaded  Congress  to 
extend  it  in  perpetuity,  with  the  aid  of  Col. 
Cowan,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Hon.  Sereno 
E.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means;  and  who  whispered 
into  the  ear  the  magic  words,  that  carried 
the  bill  through  the  House  in  spite  of  op- 
position. 

The  good  accomplished  has  been  incalcu- 
able.  Our  embossed  books  have  never  been 
equaled,  and  I  believe  that  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  having  been 


nurtured  from  its  infancy,  through  the 
varied  stages  of  its  development,  to  its 
present  efficiency,  is  the  corner-stone  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

(The  Convention  adjourned  until  2:30  p. 
m.,  at  which  time  it  was  called  to  order  by 
F  resident  Lucas.  Mr.  McAloney  made  some 
announcements  in  reference  to  local  enter- 
tainments.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  should  have  had 
this  morning,  probably,  an  explanation  of 
the  program  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  we  thought  it  wise  to  postpone  that  un- 
til bhis  time.  Mr.  Allen,  the  Chairman  of  that 
committee,  will  now  make  an  explanation 
of  the  program  for  the  Convention. 

MR.  ALL/EN:  Last  September  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  sent  to  each  school  in  the 
Association  a  request  for  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  convention.  A  col- 
lected list  of  these  was  in  due  time  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
final  selection  reached  after  considerable 
correspondence,  both  with  one  another  and 
with  the  various  speakers.  It  was  early 
determined  that  the  program  itself  should 
comprise  few  rather  than  many  topics;  and 
you  will  note  from  the  folder  already  in 
your  hands  that  there  are  actually  'but  six 
in  the  general  sessions,  together  with  one 
historical  paper  for  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Each  of  these  six  topics  is  to  be  treated  in 
two  papers,  a  longer  one  and  a  shorter  one, 
with  plenty  of  time  for  discussion.  The 
two  evening  sessions  after  the  opening  one 
are  to  be  occupied  in  round  table  discus- 
sions under  leadership — this  group  plan 
having  proved  a  popular  feature  at  the  pre- 
vious convention.  Thursday  afternoon  has 
been  reserved  for  a  special  excursion. 

Ti-.e  Committee  has  congratulated  itself 
on  securing  two  specially  important  papers 
— first,  one  from  Mr.  Huntoon,  giving  a 
history  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Elind,  of  which  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent from  the  beginning;  and,  second, 
one  from  Mr.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Huntoon  cannot  be  here; 
yet  we  hope  to  have  his  paper.  Superin- 
tendent Pearse  has  sent  word  that  he  will 
be  here,  and  I  can  promise  you  a  real  treat. 
The  coming  of  a   man   of  so  great   position 
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such  a  distance  to  address  us  is  a  compli- 
ment to  this  body  such  as  I  do  not  know 
has  ever  been  paid  it  before. 

The  convention  has  opened  well.  The 
Executive  Committee  trusts  that  all  the 
meetings  will  be  equal  to  their  promise 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  Pittsburgh  Convention  of  1912  as  a 
memorable  one.  However,  whether  this 
shall  he  so  or  not  depends  now  upon  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  There  are  a  number 
of  temporary  committees  necessary  for  the 
business  of  this  Association.  It  is  custom- 
ary, I  believe,  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point the  temporary  committees.  The  first 
on  our  list  is  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  well  for  this  com- 
mittee to  get  together  as  early  as  possible 
and  determine  who,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  are  the  legal  or  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Association.  I  will  appoint  as 
the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Mr.  Gardiner 
of  Ontario,  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Georgia,  and 
Miss  Russell  of  Montana;  as  the  Committee 
on  Auditing  the  Books  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Forrester  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Doughty  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  Oklahoma;  as 
the  Committee  on  Courtesies,  Mr.  Ray  of 
North  Carolina,'  Mr.  Tewkesbury  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Idaho;  as  the 
Committee  on  Necrology,  Mr.  Dow  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  and  Miss 
Babcock  of  Utah.  I  wish  to  suggest  here 
that  if  any  member  of  the  convention  knows 
of  the  death  of  any  one  who  has  been  con- 
nected in  the  past  with  this  Association, 
that  he  report  the  same  to  the  Committee 
on  Necrology,  together  with  such  facts  as 
may  be  in  his  possession,  in  order  that, 
before  the  proceedings  of  this  Association 
are  published,  there  may  be  a  definite  and 
full  statement  relative  to  such  persons,  in 
the  hands  of  this   committee. 

MR.  McALON'EY:  Miss  Babcock  is  not 
present  at  the  Convention. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Another  name  will  be 
substituted.  Two  years  ago,  this  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind.  We  want  to  appoint, 
as  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the 
publication,  the  following  persons:  Mr. 
Burritt  of  Overbrook;  Mr.  Holmes  of  Michi- 


gan; Mr.  Bramlette  of  Texas;  Mr.  Hooper 
of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Mullin  of  Washington. 
Last  year,  the  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  appointed  a  committee  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  investigations  along  the 
lines  of  a  possible  uniform  type  for  the 
blind.  Funds  were  subscribed  at  that  time 
for  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  members  of  this  Association  are  inter- 
ested in  that  question,  we  hear  a  report 
of  progress  from  that  Committee.  Mr. 
Holmes,  I  believe,  is  chairman,  and  we 
should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  him. 

.!//,'.  HOLMES,  of  Massachusetts: 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  speak  to  you  at  this  time  and  I  thank 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  I  don't  know  just  when, 
the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, appointed  a  tactile  print  investigation 
committee,  so-called.  As  a  result,  I  un- 
derstand, papers  on  a  uniform  type,  were 
prepared,  one  by  a  well  known  advocate 
of  the  New  York  'point  system,  the  other 
by  an  advocate  of  the  American  Braille 
System — I  speak  of  this  just  now,  because 
I  think  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note 
that  the  original  conception  of  this  move- 
ment, inasfar  as  it  applies  to  the  differentia- 
tion between  American  Braille  and  New 
York  Point,  came  jointly  from  advocates  of 
both  systems,  and  initially  from  an  advo- 
cate of  the  New  York  Point  System.  I 
cannot  tell  you  very  much  about  the  early 
history  of  that  Committee  or  its  work,  be- 
cause at  that  time  I  was  not  connected  with 
this  phase  of  the  work,  but  in  1905,  when 
the  aforementioned  organization  was  some- 
what reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  a  Committee  known  as  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  work  already  begun  by  the  Tactile 
Print  Investigation  Commission  and  is,  in 
a  sense,  the  successor  or  descendant  of 
that  Committee.  The  need  for  one  uni- 
form type  for  the  blind,  the  rationalness 
of  the  thing,  need  hardly  be  presented, 
and  yet  I  find  there  are  those  who  argue 
against  any  such  need,  against  the  wisdom 
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of  any  such  movement.  First,  we  find  a 
great  waste  in  the- duplication  of  titles  in 
different  systems.  Some  dear  souls  say, 
"What's  the  difference?  If  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  books  of  one  system  and  want 
to  read  the  others,  let's  learn  the  other 
system."  That  may  be  all  right  for  a  few 
Individuals,  who  are  very  facile  readers, 
who  perhaps  have  little  else  to  do  than 
read,  but  for  the  majority  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  life,  with  whom 
reading  has  to  be  tucked  into  the  corners 
of  our  day's  work,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
take  the  time,  we  cannot  spend  the 
energy,  not  so  much  to  learn  two 
or  three  systems  as  to  keep  them  in 
shape  where  we  can  use  them  to  practical 
advantage;  consequently,  the  economy  to 
the  readers,  of  one  system,  both  because  of 
the  greater  number  of  titles  which  would 
then  be  available  to  all  readers,  and  be- 
cause of  the  economy  in  nervous  energy  of 
learning  and  keeping  well  up  in  the  vari- 
ous systems,  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 
The  confusion  arising  to  those  who  learn 
more  than  one  system,  even  after  they  have 
become  fairly  expert  readers,  is  another 
argument  strongly  supporting  the  uniform 
type  idea.  I  think  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  will 
pardon  me  if  I  steal  a  little  joke  from  an 
address  which  he  gave  us  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  he  replied  to  a  toast. 
"Uniform  Type."  Mr.  Fowler  spoke  of  a 
reader  of  American  Braille,  who  had  been 
endeavoring  to  learn  English  Braille  and 
had  fairly  well  succeeded  Now  it  so 
chances  that  the  combination  of  dots  which, 
in  American  Braille,  stands  for  tie  letter 
"0,"  in  English  Braille,  stand  for  the  let- 
ter "J,"  and  the  dots  representing  "O" 
in  American  Braille,  represent  "E"  in  Eng- 
lish Braille,  whereas  "W"  is  common  to 
both  systems.  A  lady  who  had  been  read- 
ing American  Braille  first,  and  subsequent- 
ly English  Braille,  read  something  to  this 
effect:   "I   was  presented  to  a  clear  shaven, 

well     dressed     cow;"     J-E-W C-O-W. 

(Laughter).  Many  instances  of  the  con- 
fusion arising  in  this  way  might  be  enum- 
erated. Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  is 
not  of  any  great  practical  weight  in  the 
question,  but  it  does  detract  from  the  cer- 


tainty, pleasure,  facility  and  speed  of  read- 
ing, to  familiarize  yourself  with  two  or 
(more  systems  and  go  from  one  to  another. 
I  realize  that  keenly  from  my  own  reading 
Many  reasons  might  be  discussed  for  the 
promotion  of  a  uniform  type,  but  you  are 
all   familiar  with   them. 

Returning  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
itself  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  all 
think  there  should  be  a  uniform  type,  I 
might  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  about  where 
the  Committee  stands,  its  history  and  its 
plans.  At  the  Convention  of  1905  in  Sagi- 
naw, as  already  mentioned,  a  Uniform  Type 
Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
five  members.  It  so  chanced — I  am  sure  it 
was  only  chance — I  am  sure  that  those  who 
were  there  (I  was  not)  would  agree  that 
it  was  not  premeditated — it  so  chanced  that 
all  five  of  those  members  were  favorable 
in  their  practice  and  conviction,  or  became 
so  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  confer- 
ence together,  with  American  Braille 
rather  than  with  New  York  Point.  Be- 
cause of  that  and  because  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Committee,  not  only  to  have 
fairness,  but  to  have  fairness  recognized  in 
the  work,  a  suggestion  came  at  the  Con- 
vention of  1909,  held  in  Columbus,  that  the 
Committee  should  be  expanded  from  five 
members  to  ten,  that  the  new  five  members 
should  be  selected  primarily  because  of  their 
known  preference  for  New  York  Point,  and 
from  that  time  on,  the  Committee  has  work- 
ed as  a  unit  with  ten  members;  five  avow- 
edly believing  in  and  advocating  one  sys- 
tem and  five  the  other,  but  all  equally 
earnest  in  seeking  the  truth,  and  in  ar- 
riving at  what  is  best.  There  has  been  no 
partisan  feeling,  no  antagonism,  no  scrap- 
ping over  the  rival  merits  or  interests  of 
the  two  systems,  but  we  have  all  gone  for- 
ward with  zeal  and  earnestness  to  arrive 
at  what  were  the  best  underlying  principles, 
(never  miind  how  it  worked  out,  never  mind 
which  system  got  the  support  or  the  throw- 
down,  that  didn't  matter,  what  were  the 
best,  the  truest,  most  lasting  principles) 
on  which  a  system  of  embossed  type  could 
be  based,  for  we  believed  that  if  our 
work  was  to  be  done  thoroughly  and  not 
undone  within  the  next  decade  or  genera- 
tion, it  must  be  based  upon  such  funda- 
mentals  as    would    make   it    stand   the    test 
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of  use  and  refute  any  subsequent  effort  to 
improve  upon  it  materially.  That,  there- 
fore, has  been  our  aim.  The  method  which 
we  have  adopted  in  the  main  has  been  a 
testing  of  these  underlying  principles  of  the 
different  codes  in  a  way  to  dissociate  them 
from  the  system  itself.  For  example,  one 
of  the  vital  distinctions  between  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point,  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  two  level  and  three  level  char- 
acters. One  of  the  vital  distinctions  be- 
tween American  and  English  Braille  is  the 
principle,  so-called,  of  recurrence;  that  is, 
in  the  American  Braille  system,  the  com- 
monest letters  are  assigned  to  the  fewest 
dots,  whereas  the  English  Braille  alphabet 
might  be  called  the  evolution  from  a  sin- 
gle dot  without  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
recurrence  of  characters.  The  question 
whether  or  not  the  character  of  two  line 
level  or  three  line  level  is  more  legible, 
more  easily  and  quickly  read,  and  read  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,  the  question  of 
whether  few  or  many  dots  can  be  recognized 
more  quickly  and  certainly  and  with  less 
fatigue  are  questions  we  have  endeavored 
to  establish  toy  means  of  impartial  and  dis- 
associated tests.  Just  in  a  moment  I  will 
ask  some  one  who  knows  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  to  tell  you  more  of  that  detail, 
but  it  is  along  this  line  that  we  have  been 
working  for  seven  years  and1  are  still  work- 
ing more  extensively  and  more  devotedly 
and  more  continuously  this  year  than  ever, 
because  we  have  had  the  means  with  which 
to  do.  Previous  to  the  Convention  of  last 
summer,  we  had  no  means  at  our  disposal 
worthy  the  name.  At  that  time,  money  was 
asked  for  and  raised  which  is  being  used 
for  the  disbursements  of  two  agents  of  the 
sub-committee  on  investigation,  who  are 
visiting  institutions,  schools,  homes 
libraries,  shops,  home  teaching  circles,  any 
and  every  group  or  center  where  a  few 
blind  readers  and  a  few  interested  persons 
can  be  gotten  together,  can  be  given  these 
tests  and  can  be  preached  the  gospel  of  uni- 
formity. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Miss  Pearl  Howard.  Chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  investigation  and  )per- 
sonally  conducting  work  in  the  field,  to 
tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  details  of 
the  tests  and   the  methods  of  the  agents  in 


reaching   and   obtaining   the   data   for   their 
conclusions,  than  I  am  able  to  give. 

Miss  Howard  then  gave  a  few  extem- 
poraneous remarks,  briefly  explaining  the 
committee's  methods  of  conducting  its  ex- 
periments and  telling  of  the  pleasant  way 
in  which  the  committee  agents  had  been 
received,  and  of  the  growing  interest  in 
the  work  and  the  liberal  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  blind  people  regarding  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  system  of  embossed 
printing  for  the  blind. 

MR.  RAY:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
move  that  we  accept,  with  thanks,  the  re- 
port of  the  representatives  of  that  Com- 
mittee. I  presume,  of  course,  that  the  re- 
port will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Inasmuch  as  Miss 
Babcock,  of  Utah,  is  not  present,  I  want  to 
announce  the  name  of  Miss  Mary  Caster,  of 
Iowa,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Necrology.  In  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mittees, I  made  a  brief  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Committee  on  the  Outlook  for 
the  BJind.  I  think  probably  it  is  due  the 
Association  that  a  more  extended  explana- 
tion be  made  in  regard  to  that  magazine 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  work  for  the 
blind,  and  the  interest  that  the  Association 
or  the  members  of  the  Association  have  in 
the  continuance  of  that  publication.  I  am 
going  to  ask,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Burritt 
make  a  rather  extended  explanation  of  the 
publication  and  maintenance  of  this  jour- 
nal that  comes  to  each  of  our  institutions. 

MR.  BURRITT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
tars  of  the  Convention:  I  don't  know  how 
the  Chairman  can  insist  that  I  make  an 
extended  explanation  of  the  publication  of 
a  magazine  that  I  know  so  little  about, 
so  far  as  the  editorship  and  the  cost  of 
publication  are  concerned,  as  I  do  of  "The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind."  I  take  pleasure 
however,  in  presenting  what  I  do  know, 
for  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  "The 
Outlook"  and  in  its  continuance.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  April.  1907,  and  with 
the  number  just  issued  the  publication  has 
entered  upon  its  sixth  year.  The  question 
is  as  to  its  continuance — do  we  want  an 
organ?  Do  we  want  this  publication  con- 
tinued as  an  organ  representing  our  work? 
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Mr,  Campbell  launched  this  enterprise,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  need  for  such  a 
magazine.  It  lias  justified  thoroughly  its 
need,  its  right  to  live.  The  Outlook  has 
mil  been  all  that  you  wanted  it;  it  does 
not  suit  everybody;  that  is  too  much  to 
expect. 

It  is  costing  something  to  maintain  8 
magazine  of  the  character  and  quality  of 
The  Outlook;  few  of  us  know  what  that 
cost  is.  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Campbell  in 
his  devotion  to  this  work,  knows  full  well. 
He  and  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  their  services 
without  receiving  any  monetary  considera- 
tion. To  be  sure,  they  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  work  undertaken,  well  done. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion: i.Mr.  Campbell  has  raised  some  money 
eaih  year  for  this  publication.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  has  made  up  part, 
and  in  some  instances,  I  believe,  all  the 
deficit  for  a  number  of  years.  This  deficit 
has  at  times  been  considerable — one  year 
ii  was  over  $1200.  That  is  the  amount  that 
the  Massachusetts  Association  alone  has 
assumed.  The  Pittsburgh  Association  as- 
sumed one  year,  five  hundred  dollars.  A 
number  of  institutions  have  contributed 
varying  amounts,  from  nothing  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars — a  majority,  perhaps,  the  form- 
er figure.  (Laughter)  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  costing  now  to  publish  this  maga- 
zine. The  last  I  knew,  it  was  not  less  than 
?3000  a  year.  Mr.  Campbell  is  ambitious 
and  he  doesn't  like  to  have  The  Outlook  a 
small  and  inconsiderable  sheet.  He  doesn't 
like  to  have  it  of  less  value  or  contain  less 
matter  than  similar  sheets  published  else- 
where, and  he  is  almost  willing  to  go  out 
ami  hold  people  up  on  the  highway  to  get 
the  money  to  publish  it  the  way  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  published.  Now  we  have  a 
fair  list  of  individual  subscriptions  at  fifty 
cents  and  one  dollar  each,  but  nothing  like 
what  we  ought  to  have.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  come  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  magazine. 

The  question  has  been  raised  more  than 
once,  "VVihat  is  the  duty  of  this  Association 
toward  The  Outlook?"  We  have  no  official 
organ.  Some  of  you  have  been  in  the  work 
long  enough  to  remember  that  The  Mentor 
was  published  for  four  years,  but  that  was 
not   the  official   organ   of  any  organization. 


If  we  want  to  have  an  official  organ,  we 
will  have  to  have  an  editor  and  we  will 
have  to  pay  our  editor  a  salary.  Our  work 
covers  a  comparatively  small  field.  The 
number  of  schools  for  the  blind  is  con- 
siderably less  than  those  for  the  deaf.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  for 
the.  blind  is  much  smaller  than  the  number 
enrolled  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  There 
are  two  official  organs  for  work  for  the 
deaf;  we  halve  none.  And  you  can  easily 
see  why  this  Association  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assume  a  deficit  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  publication  of  a  maga- 
zine as  good  as  The  Outlook,  to  say  nothing 
of  paying  any  salary  for  editorial  work.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commtitee  two 
years  ago  at  the  Little  Rock  meeting,  I 
learned  enough  about  the  finances  to  know 
tiny  are  not  equal  to  that  demand. 

Now,  the  easiest  way  out  of  it  is  to  dis- 
continue the  publication  of  The  Outlook.  It 
doesn't  take  any  money  or  any  effort  to 
do  that.  Mr.  Campbell  says  we  are  going 
to  have  it  anyway — he  said  that  in  the  last 
issue — as  long  as  he  keeps  well  and  active, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  publication  to  rep- 
resent work  for  the  blind  in  America.  I!' 
the  Association  is  to  take  over  The  Outlook 
as  its  official  organ,  then  it  should  have 
representation  on  the  editorial  staff.  It' 
we  haive  very  much  representation  in  an 
editorial  way  Mr.  Campbell  may  say,  "If 
you  want  editorial  representation  and  sup- 
ervision, take  your  Outlook  and  publish  it." 
— or  he  may  say,  "Rather  than  be  hampered 
by  too  much  editorial  assistance  I'll  go 
ahead  and  publish  it  and  raise  the  deficit 
as  I  can."  Now  I  think  there  are  friends 
enough  of  this  publication  in  the  work  for 
the  blind,  who  feel  that  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue it.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
like  all  other  associations  and  organizations 
for  the  blind,  has  so  many  uses  for  its 
funds,  that  it  feels  that  it  ought  no  longer 
to  assume  this  large  deficit — it  will  make 
contributions  as  other  associations  have 
done  and  are  doing.  The  rank  and  file  of 
our  teachers  and  superintendents  are  not 
putting  one  dollar  into  the  support  of  this 
magazine.  I  know  whereof  I  speak;  and 
I  think  that,  if  our  life-work  is  work  for 
the  blind  and  we  are  getting  out  of  it  a 
living   as   well   as   the   satisfaction    of   doing 
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something  in  the  world  worth  while,  we 
ought  each  to  he  willing  to  put  in  one  dol- 
lar a  year — any  teacher  and  every  teacher 
in  an  institution  that  can  possibly  afford 
it — that  we  may  have  some  publication  to 
represent  our  work.  Just  how  we  can  work 
this  out — that,  I  suppose,  is  the  problem  of 
the  Committee  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  Committee  is  open  to 
suggestions.  There  are  others  here  who 
can  tell  more  about  the  details,  the  cost 
of  publication  and  all  that,  than  I  can.  I 
have  covered  the  principal  points  that  I 
can  speaking  entirely  extemporaneously. 
Are  there  any  questions? 

MR.  DELFINO:  I  wonder  how  many 
subscribers  we  have  that  are  connected 
with  the  work  for  the  blind  or  engaged  in 
the   work  for  the  blind? 

MR.  BURR1TT:  We  have  about  eight 
hundred   paid   subscriptions. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:    Nearer  a   thousand. 

MR.  BURRIITT:  Does  that  count  in- 
stitutions that  contribute  fifty  dollars  as 
fifty  subscribers? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  No,  about  seven  hun- 
dred individuals,  mostly  connected  with 
work  for  the  blind;  but  that  does  not  mean 
its  circulation.  We  send  out  approximate- 
ly fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
copies,  according  to  the  issue. 

A  VOICE:  How  about  advertising?  Does 
that  help   support    it? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Advertising  came  to 
that  magazine  unsolicited  by  me.  A  totally 
blind  man,  whom  I  had  seen  in  London, 
who  had  lost  his  sight  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Boston,  an  old  printer's  son  and 
himself  a  printer  originally,  caime  to  see 
me  and  said,  "I  am  so  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton that  I  believe  I  could  get  advertising 
for  a  magazine.  Will  you  let  me  try?"  I 
did  so  and  I  'take  great  pride  in  stating 
that  if  you  look  through  your  files,  you  will 
see  exactly  what  I  have  seen.  I  have  never 
seen  the  proof  of  an  advertisement  that  has 
appeared  in  that  magazine;  I  have  never 
seen  the  advertising  section  until  the  mag- 
azine has  come  to  me.  Every  line,  every 
page  of  the  advertising  section  has  been 
solicited,  arranged  and  in  entire  charge  of 
that  totally  blind' man,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived,  as  compensation,  a  proportion  of  the 
receipts.     It  has  been  his  entire  income  for 


four  and  a  half  years  and  it  has  probably 
netted  us,  I  should  say,  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  over  and  above 
all  expenses,  including  what  he  has  gotten 
out  of  it.  It  may  be  a  little  more.  It  has 
varied  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been 
the  greatest  gratification  to  ime  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Burritt  and  others  of  you  have 
said,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  that  per- 
sonally I  welcome  representation,  I  want 
such  representation  on  the  editorial  staff, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  magazine. 
so  that  it  shall  be  officially  recognized  by 
all  organizations  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  dictate 
how  that  should  be  obtained;  I  welcome  it 
personally.  I  only  say  this,  that  a  willing 
horse  can  be  kicked  too  far.  This  work 
has  been  done  entirely  nights  and  'Sundays 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  a  good  deal  more 
time  to  it,  and  when  we  do  get  a  central 
editorial  committee,  I  only  urge  that  we 
shall  shift  the  responsibility  so  that  a  man 
in  the  west  will  be  responsible  for  his 
section,  a  man  in  the  east  for  his,  and 
somebody  somewhere  else  for  his,  but  don't 
try  to  bulldoze  or  dictate  to  those  individu- 
als,— let  them  have  a  free  swing  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  Association  'has  given 
me.  I  have  never  had  a  happier  bit  of 
work  than  that  connected  with  the  mag- 
azine. 

MR.  Bl'RRlTT:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
editor  if  he  can  tell  us  roughly  how  much 
money  it  will  take  from  year  to  year  to  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  magazine  at  its  present 
high  standard  of  quality  of  work,  etc., 
counting  receipts  from  advertising  at,  say, 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  receipts  from 
subscription   at   seven    hundred   dollars? 

MR.  CAMP'BiEL:  The  answer  to  that  is 
much  simpler  than  it  seems;  it  is  simply 
to  take  the  deficit  met  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association;  for  the  past  five  years,  they 
have  paid  practically  six  thousand  dollars. 
That  means  a  thousand  dollars  or  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  1  want  to  say  this, 
also;  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
magazine  was  started,  a  letter  of  appeal 
went  to  every  subscriber  and  the  response 
to  that  -has  been  wonderful.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose it  possible.  I  have  had  people  in  this 
n Ki in  send  in  a  dollar  for  their  subscription 
and  a  dollar  or  five  dollars  additional,  and 
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1  don't  believe  it  will  cost  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  to  keep  it  exactly  as  it  is, 
in  addition  to  our  ordinary  income.  Of 
course,  that  is  -paying  nothing  for  editorial 
work.     We   don't    expect   to   do   that. 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  am  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association,  which  organiza- 
tion has  been  referred  to  as  supporting  the 
Outlook.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
feels  that  it  has  two  children  of  which  it 
is  very  proud,  one  is  the  State  Commission 
which  it  caused  to  exist,  and  the  other  is 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  I  have  been 
asked  by  its  other  members  from  year  to 
year,  "When  are  your  other  organizations 
working  for  the  blind,  coming  forward  to 
help  keep  up  this  paper  so  that  its  support 
shall  net  fall  so  heavily  upon  us?  We 
have  need  for  all  the  money  we  can  raise 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  here  in  Massachu- 
setts." Now  the  whole  thing  is  falling  on 
poor  Mr.  Campbell;  and  it  does  seem  as 
if  people  should  come  forward  and  help 
along  an  enterprise,  the  burden  of  which 
has  been  borne  by  him  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  all  these  years.  It 
is  worthy  to  survive  or  it  is  not?  I  believe 
it  is  worthy  to  survive. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  May  I  ask  that,  if 
anybody  has  any  practical  constructive  sug- 
gestion to  miake  to  the  Outlook  Committee, 
he  will  do  so  before  it  prepares  its  re- 
port. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  only  want  to  say 
this;  if  you  are  going  to  discuss  plans  or 
suggestions,  it  is  sometimes  much  easier 
<to  knock  a  plan  down  than  to  build  one  up, 
and  Mr.  Burritt  anil  Mr.  Allen  and  two  or 
three  of  us  have  conferred.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Outlook  should  be  pub- 
lished by  an  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Asso- 
ciation which  could  be  properly  incorporat- 
ed; that  its  advisory  board  should  be  made 
up  of  thirty-five,  forty  or  fifty  men  and 
women,  representing  all  the  activities  of 
the  blind  from  nurseries  up;  and  that  a 
small,  central  editorial  committee  repre- 
senting the  various  institutions,  should  have 
charge  of  the  editorial  management.  That 
is  simply  a  suggestion  for  discussion. 

MR.  MORPORD:  In  connection  with  this 
matter  of  the  Outlook,  as  the  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
thc>   Blind,    I   feel   that    it   is   most   essential 


that  that  organ  shall  continue,  and  it  lias 
been  on  my  mind  and  on  my  heart  for  sonic 
time  to  devise  ways  or  means  of  having 
it  continued.  You  people  here,  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind,  have  got  first  chance  and 
I  tope  that  you  will  do  something  which 
will  be  effective  to  carry  this  work  forward. 
Next  year,  the  Workers  are  going  to  'have 
a  meeting,  and  if  you  don't  do  it,  the 
Workers  -will.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
has  got  to  continue,  it  is  going  to  continue, 
a  way  out  is  going  to  be  found. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business,  we  will  stand  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  front  of  the  building  for  the 
photograph. 

(The  Convention  then  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  June  27th,  9:30  a.  m.,  at  which 
time  it  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Lucas,  and  after  the  announcement  of  local 
entertainments  by  Mr.  McAloney,  the  regu- 
lar program  was  resumed.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  having  in  charge  the  special 
resolutions  for  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed, has  suggested  that  in  case  any 
other  resolutions  are  being  prepared, 
especially  resolutions  affecting  the  working 
of  the  Association,  they  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  If 
any  of  you  have  in  mind  such  resolutions, 
I  wish  you  would  get  them  into  the  hands 
of  that  committee  as  early  as  possible. 

Two  years  ago  the  Executive  Committee 
was  instructed  to  revise  the  Constitution. 
It  has  been  working  very  faithfully  on  this 
subject  and  has  been  in  conference  with  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Association,  and 
it  has  made  a  draft  of  the  report  that  it 
was  going  to  make,  and  that  draft  will  be 
given  to  you  this  morning  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  in  order  that,  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  business  session, 
you  may  be  thoroughly  considering  the 
questions  and  the  amendments  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  submitted  to  you.  I  shall  ask 
Mr.  Allen,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
to  read  to  you  the  proposed  amendment 
together  with  the  corresponding  article  of 
the   Constitution. 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  will  first  read  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Reads  Article  1 — No  change.) 
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(Reads  Article  11.)  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as  follows:  "'The  Asociation  shall 
be  composed  as  follows:  Trustees,  Super- 
intendents of  Institutions  or  Schools  for 
the  Blind  and  Instructors  for  the  Blind 
may  become  members  upon  payment,  of  the 
annual  dues  of  one  dollar.  Other  persons 
may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  correspond- 
ing members  at  any  meeting  of  the  Asocia- 
tion." 

(Reads  Article  III.)  The  proposed  Arti- 
cle is  nearly  the  same.  "Its  officers  shall 
be  a  President  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
teee,  consisting  of  five  members,  one  of 
whoim  shall   be  the  President." 

(Reads  Article  IV — No  change.) 

(Reads  Article  V.)  The  proposed  change 
is  that  "This  Asociation  shall  hold  its 
meetings  biennially,  the  time  and  place  to 
be  designated  by  the  Association  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  or  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee." I  would  say  in  relation  to  that 
proposed  amendment,  that  the  Committee 
was  divided  as  to  it,  two  believing  that 
once  in  three  years  was  sufficient  for  us  to 
meet,  and  two  believing  that  we  had  better 
continue  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  meet- 
ing biennially.  That  finishes  the  Consti- 
tution.    I    will    now  take  the   By-Laws. 

(Reads  Article  I  of  the  By-Laws.)  There 
is  one  slight  proposed  change:  "The  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  present  at  any  time 
appointed    for    a    meeting,    shall    constitute 


a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment.  Representatives 
from  ten  institutions  and  schools  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business." 

(Reads  Article  II.)  That  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  as  follows:  "The  President 
or  Vice-President,  or,  in  their  absence,  any 
member  chosen  by  a  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Association." 

(Reads  Article  III.)  We  propose  to  leave 
that  out  and  say,  "The  order  of  proceedings 
at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  designate." 

(Reads  Article  IV — No  change.) 
(Reads  Article  V — Xo  change.) 
(Reads  Article  VI — No  change.)  That 
matter  of  meeting  incidental  expenses  has 
already  been  covered  in  Article  II,  which 
I  read  from  the  Constitution,  collecting  one 
dollar  every  year  from  every  member. 
Therefore,  the  Article  is  expunged  from  the 
By-Laws. 

(Reads  Article  VII — No  change.) 
(Reads    Article    VIII.)        The      Executive 
Committee   proposes  to   substitute   Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order  for  Jefferson's  Manual.   That 
is   the  end  of  the  By-Laws   as  they   stand. 
It   is   proposed   to   add   the   following: 
(Reads  new  Articles  IX  and  X.) 
(See  Constitution   and   By-laws.) 
THE    PRESIDENT:      Are  there  any    fur- 
ther  announcements    to   be   made?      If    not, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  program. 


THE   EXPANDING  VIEW  OF  THE  FIELD  FOR  SERVICE 
OF  OUR  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

BY  O.  H.  BURRITT. 
Principal.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


My  topic  implies  two  great  fundamental 
principles  of  all  life,  viz  ,  growth  and  ser- 
vice. To  advance  these  two  important 
principles  as  applied  to  our  schools,  one 
prime  essential  is  a  definite  course  of  study. 
This  should  not  be  so  inflexible  as  not  to 
admit  of  reasonable  and  necessary  change, 
but  a  growing  teaching  corps  will  supply 
the  flexibility:  a  prescribed  course  of  study 
the  definiteness.     Where  one  of  our  special 


schools  is  erring  on  the  side  of  too  great 
rigidity  in  the  course  of  study,  perhaps  ten 
are  suffering  from  the  indefiniteness  to 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  a  prey  in  an 
institution. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  definite 
course  of  study  is  the  drawing  of  a  sharper 
line  of  demarcation  between  normal  and 
abnormal  blind  children.  We  must  make 
such  provisions  that  our  backward  children 
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can  receive  the  necessary  individual  at- 
tention which  will  enable  them  to  advance 
at  their  slower  pace  and  our  normal  pupils 
to  progress  as  rapidly  as  their  superior 
ability    will    permit   them. 

With  a  definite  course  of  study  and  a 
careful  classification  of  pupils  according  to 
their  ability,  we  are  prepared  to  observe 
each  pupil  closely  as  he  advances  from 
grade  to  grade  with  a  view  to  determining 
his  particular  talent.  At  the  proper  point 
in  the  course — which  will  vary  according 
to  the  individual,  but  which  will  usually 
be  at  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  depend- 
ing not  only  upon  the  pupil's  ability  but 
also  upon  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost 
and  the  time  the  pupil  entered  school, 
when  he  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
through  his  course — we  should  know  each 
pupil  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  determine 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  line  of  work 
for  which  he  gives  greatest  promise.  Up 
to  this  point  his  training  has  proceeded 
along  those  gerenal  lines  which  experience 
has  proven  best  for  a  child  without  sight. 
From  now  on  this  general  training  should 
continue,  but  it  should  be  subordinated  to 
that  specific  training  which  will  most  thor- 
oughly prepare  the  pupil  for  the  particular 
thing  he  presumably  can  do  best. 

Nor  should  we  feel  that  all  this  specific 
training  must  necessarily  be  supplied  with- 
in the  four  walls  of  our  institutions.  In- 
deed it  will  oftentimes  be  better  to  go  out- 
side for  it.  To  illustrate:  Through  our  Ex- 
change we  are  aware  that  there  is  quite 
a  demand  for  reed  and  willow  baskets  which 
the  blind  can  supply;  but  I  have  not  felt 
that  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  furnish  at  the  school  instruction 
in  basket-making.  Learning  this,  our 
"field-officer,"  Mr.  Delfino,  asked  whether 
I  would  approve  an  arrangement  whereby 
one  of  our  young  men,  who  has  a  very 
little  sight  in  one  eye,  should  go  to  a  bas- 
ket factory  in  the  city  and  there  learn  this 
trade.  I  agreed  heartily  with  the  sugges- 
tion, the  more  so  when  the  "field-officer" 
unfolded  the  full  plan  conceived  by  his 
fertile  brain  A  Jew  who  had  lost  his 
sight  in  adult  life  begged  for  something  to 


do.  Chair-caning  seemed  about  the  only 
thing  available.  He  was  asked  if  he  could 
defray  the  expense  of  a  private  teacher  at 
the  Exchange  .  Upon  being  assured  that  he 
could,  it  was  arranged  that  John,  the  boy 
in  question,  should  teach  the  Jew  mornings 
and  utilize  his  earnings  by  providing  for 
himself  instruction  in  basket-making  in  a 
factory  .afternoons.  Two  years  ago  John 
was  talking  about  leaving  school.  Before 
he  left  for  home  the  other  day  he  came  in 
to  ask  me  with  manifest  eagerness  whether 
he  might  return.  He  now  has  what  Dr. 
Eliot  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  'well  termed  "the  motive  of 
the  life  career." 

"When  one  goes  through  the  shops  and 
schoolrooms  of  Hampton  Institute,"  says 
Dr.  Eliot,*  "where  hundreds  of  negroes  and 
scores  of  Indians  are  under  instruction,  or 
through  the  working-rooms  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  thronged  with  negroes  of  all 
shades,  one  is  struck  with  the  eager  appli- 
cation to  the  work  in  hand  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  students.  One  sees  no  loaf- 
ing, or  inattention,  or  uninterested  work. 
Everyone,  whether  bright  or  dull,  seems  to 
be  doing  his  best,  and  to  be  doing  it  with 
hearty  good  will.  What  is  the  motive 
power  in  the  mind  and  will  of  the  pupil 
or  student  in  all  these  various  successful 
educational  institutions?  It  is  the  motive 
of  the  life  career. — Indeed  on  account  of 
this  enthusiasm  and  rapid  progress  among 
the  students  or  pupils  of  such  institutions, 
earnest  teachers  always  enjoy  working  in 
them,  and  teachers  who  work  both  in 
schools  where  the  life-career  motive  is 
recognized,  and  in  those  schools  where  it 
is  not,  invariably  find  the  first  sort  of  school 
more  interesting  and  inspiring  than  the 
second."  Dr.  Eliot  then  asks,  "Who  is  go- 
ing to  guide  the  inexperienced  child  to  a 
wise  choice  of  a  life-career?  The  answer 
must  be — the  parents  and  the  teacher,  but 
mainly  the  teacher,"  If  Dr.  Eliot  is  correct 
in  his  assertions  about  seeing  children  and 
their  teachers — and  who  will  affirm  that  he 
is  not? — do  we  not  ov/e  it  to  our  boys  and 
girls  and  their  teachers  to  supply  this  "mo- 
tive of  a  life-career?" 


*  THE  VALUE  DURING  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LIFE  CAREER  MOTIVE,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Boston.  Mass..  Page  133  et  seq. 
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I  believe  that  our  special  schools  are 
missing  opportunities  for  enlarged  service 
by  failure  to  combine  wherever  possible  the 
advantages  of  the  special  residential  school 
with  schools  for  the  more  advanced  tech- 
nical and  professional  training  of  young 
people  who  see.  Many  of  us  are  too  am- 
bitious and  are  trying  to  maintain  schools 
that  furnish  training  "from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  university"  when  we  should  bet- 
ter supply  a  thorough  grammar-school 
course  and  send  our  selected  pupils,  who 
are  capable  of  profiting  by  further  instruc- 
tion, to  the  nearest  high  school  and  later, 
in  still  fewer  cases,  to  normal  school  or 
university. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed 
thirteen  former  or  present  pupils  of  our 
school,  twelve  of  them  graduates,  have  been 
pursuing  a  part  or  all  of  their  studies 
in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

Since  February  1911  three  of  our  girls — 
advanced  pupils  in  music,  two  of  them  resi- 
dent pupils,  one  a  day  pupil — have  been 
taking  part  of  their  work  in  the  school, 
part  of  it  at  a  local  school  of  music.  One 
day  each  week  these  girls  have  attended  the 
teachers'  training  class  at  the  school  of 
music,  where  they  were  taught  how  to  pre- 
sent music  to  beginners.  One  of  our  teach- 
ers always  went  with  them  to  observe 
precisely  what  they  were  expected  to  know 
and  to  be  able  to  render  them  later  the 
necessary  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
their  work.  The  balance  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and 
in  applying  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  our 
younger  pupils  under  supervision  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  learned.  This  spring  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  teaching  sighted 
pupils  under  supervision — a  normal  course 
in  music. 

Four  graduates  resided  at  the  school  but 
took  all  their  work  outside.  One  young 
man,  a  graduate  in  1910,  has  been  attend- 
ing the  Central  High  School  of  the  city  for 
the  past  two  years;  and  in  the  fall  he  is 
to  enter  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where 
two  others  have  just  completed  with  highest 
standing  the  Junior  year.  One  young  lady, 
totally  blind,  has  been  attending  a  local 
school  of  expression,  going  and  coming 
:t  1 1 in i ■   daily.     One  or   more  of  our   teachers 


gave  these  pupils  some  assistance  each  day. 
hut  the  work  was  so  distributed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  teaching  in  the  school, 
nor  to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  any  one 
individual. 

Five  of  our  graduates  were  last  year 
resident  students  at  private  school,  normal 
school,  or  college.  And  one  young  man 
attended  tie  High  School  of  his  own  town. 

Seven  of  these  thirteen  pupils  are  totally 
blind,  four  have  only  a  very  little  vision 
in  one  eye  and  only  two  have  useful  sight. 

In  some  instances  we  met  the  entire  ex- 
pense involved;  in  others  we  shared  it  with 
the  parents;  and  the  parents  of  several 
met  the  entire  expense  themselves;  where 
they  were  able  they  were  required  to  do 
so  in  every  instance.  Each  of  these  pupils 
has  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  for 
several  years,  the  period  varying  from  four 
to  fourteen  years;  all  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  customary  devices  which  are  used 
by  the  blind  in  securing  an  education;  a 
large  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them  would 
have  wanted,  probably  needed,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  some  additional  time  here 
at  the  school,  had  not  these  opportunities 
presented  themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that, 
having  mastered  the  special  devices  neces- 
sary for  their  education  and  having  had  the 
benefits  of  several  years'  'training  in  resi- 
dential schools,  they  are  far  better  off 
where  they  are;  for  they  are  thrown  into 
constant  daily  association  with  school- 
mates who  see;  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  surely,  learning  the 
ways  of  the  seeing  world;  and  as  it  is 
among  sighted  men  and  women  that  they 
u  ust  succeed  or  fail,  they  are  entering  the 
seeing  world  none  too  soon.  So  sure  am 
I  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  that  1 
am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  regard  what 
we  are  doing  as  in  any  way  an  experiment; 
yet  some  of  these  methods  must  be  regard- 
ed as  experimental.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
watch  with  unusual  interest  the  future  of 
these  thirteen  young  people. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  blind  which  has 
been  advocated  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country  and  which  is  urged  in  a  recent  re- 
port of  one  of  our  most  experienced  and 
successful  superintendents.  Indeed,  I  have 
wondered    whether   he   is   not   favoring  this 
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plan  chiefly  because  ithe  states  have  been 
so  slow  to  provide  any  means  for  the  high- 
er education  of  the  blind  that  'he  has  des- 
paired of  every  other  plan  than  that  of  the 
special  college — New  York,  by  appropriat- 
ing $300  a  year  for  a  reader  for  each  blind 
person  attending  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,  being  the  only  state  which  has 
made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher 
education   of   the  blind. 

I  ibelieve  that  we  are  also  rendering  valu- 
able aid  to  those  pupils  who  live  here  but 
attend  school  outside  by  making  the  transi- 
tion from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  seeing  world  gradual  and 
thus  giving  them  still  more  assurance  and 
confidence  in  themselves.  And  those  who 
are  resident  pupils  at  private  or  normal 
school  or  college  are  now  in  their  school 
life  grappling  with  the  problem  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  face,  i.  e.,  to  find  a 
way  to  circumvent  the  limitations  which 
blindness  inevitably  imposes  upon  tin  em. 
If  they  fail  there,  ultimate  failure  is  all 
the  more  certain;  if  they  succeed,  they  have 
more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  suc- 
ceed  later. 

Ha\ing  laid  a  thorough  foundation  by 
general  and  specific  training  in  the  school 
and  outside  it,  we  should  aid  our  pupils 
in  getting  a  start  in  the  thing  which  they 
are  best  prepared  to  do.  In  advocating 
such  a  plan  I  am  asking  only  simple  justice 
for  our  boys  and  girls;  for  such  assistance 
has  been  given  for  several  years  to  young 
people  who  see,  particularly  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Frank  Mar- 
shall White,  in  describing  the  work  done  in 
New  York  City  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Eli  H.  Weaver,  instructor  in  mathematics 
in  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School.  Chair- 
man of  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of  the 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  says: 
*"The  idea  of  a  bureau  whereby  students 
in  the  high  schools  may  be  given  special 
training  and  advice  along  lines  that  better 
tit  them  for  employment — which  is  found 
for  them  through  the  agency  of  the  schools 
themselves — is  a  new  thing  only  in  so  far 
as  the  proposition  is  concerned  to  make  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  to  be 
maintained  at  public  expense.     The  Bureau 


may  be  said  actually  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  decade,  and  it  was  originated 
in  its  earliest  beginnings  twelve  years 
ago."— 

"The  result.  has  been  that  for  several 
years  no  high  school  boy  in  the  city  of 
New  York  who  had  so  conducted  himself 
as  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  his  teach- 
ers has  found  it  necessary  to  look  for  work 
on  leaving  school.  Employment,  with  re- 
sponsible firms  or  corporations  with  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  and  at  a  higher 
wage  in  almost  every  instance  than  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  by  personal 
application  to  an  employer,  has  been  pos- 
sible on  every  occasion  where  it  has  be- 
come necessary  for  an  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious boy  beyond  *he  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  to  leave  school  to  assist  his 
parents  or  earn  his  living.  It  is  a  more 
difficult  problem  to  secure  remunerative 
and  suitable  employment  for  the  girls  of 
the  schools,  hut  it  is  one  that  is  being 
earnestly  studied,  and  already  great  im- 
provements have  been  brought  about  over 
previous  conditions."  (How  many  times 
you  and  I  have  said  just  that  about  our 
girls!) 

"The  extent  of  Mr.  Weaver's  work,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  in  securing  positions 
for  school  boys  and  girls  and  fitting  them 
for  advancement.  He  has  kept  track  of  the 
wages  of  his  proteges,  and  when  he  has 
considered  it  time  that  those  wages  ought 
to  be  advanced,  and  the  advance  has  not 
been  forthcoming,  he  has  always  gone  to 
the  employer  to  learn  the  reason — almost 
invariably  with  good  results.  When  it  has 
occurred  that  an  employer  has  refused  to 
increase  a  wage  in  a  case  where  Mr.  Weav- 
er believed  the  employee  deserving  of  an 
increase,  he  has  always  obtained  other  and 
better  paid  employment  for  him.  This  step 
has  been  taken  only,  however,  when  a  boy 
has   met  actual    injustice." 

In  1909  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
of  Boston  appointed  a  committee  on  voca- 
tional opportunities.  "The  aim  of  this 
committee  was  to  study  the  opportunities 
presented  for  vocational  training  in  and 
around  Boston,  especially  those  offered  by 
educational  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  to  make  the  results  of  this  study  easily 


"Business  Men  in  the  Making"  by  Frank  Marshall  White.  "The  Outlook".  August  26th.  1911. 
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accessible  to  children,  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  interested  in  giving  vocational 
counsel."  *A  part  of  this  committee's  plan 
of  work  was:  "To  .prepare  a  directory 
of  educational  agencies,  for  individual  and 
community  uses,  and  to  issue  this  material 
in  chart  form  periodically."  Prom  these 
charts  I  select  the  following  agencies  that 
make  some  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
"Placing   of   students:" 

FAUST  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  FORTE 
TUNING  AND  ORGAN.  "Effort  is  made 
to  place  graduate  students." 

THE  McDOWELL  DRESSMAKING  AND 
MILLINERY  SCHOOL.  "Effort  is  made  to 
place  pupils." 

TOE  TRADE  SCHOOL  SHOPS.  (Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union).  "Posi- 
tions are  found  for  graduates." 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSERY 
MAIDS.  (Hospital  of  Massachusetts  Infant 
Asylum.)  "Positions  assured  graduates 
without  registration  fee." 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  (Pub- 
lic). "Effort  is  made  to  place  graduates 
through  vocational  counselor." 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Public). 
"Students  are  placed  by  organized  meth- 
ods." 

BRIGHTON,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH 
BOSTON  and  WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  (Public).  "Successful  effort  is 
made  to  secure  positions  for  pupils  of  high 
standing." 

DRY  GOODS  AND  PREPARATORY 
SALESMANSHIP  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS.  "Students  already  have  posi- 
tions, but  interest  is  taken  in  their  advance- 
ment." 

In  chart  No.  4  "Organized  Opportunities 
for  ithe  Physically  Handicapped"  I  read: 
"Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  (semi-public  day  and 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls).  Every 
effort  is  made  to  place  pupils  in  positions 
which  they  are  capable  of  filling." 

If  this  vocational  guidance  and  assistance 
is  necessary  for  seeing  pupils,  how  much 
more  so  for  those  handicapped  by  lack  of 
sight!  If  the  seeing  boy  and  girl  need 
this  assistance,  because  of  their  inexperi- 
ence,   how    much  more  our   blind    boy   and 


girl!  People  do  not  know  how  capable 
blind  folks  may  toe;  consequently  they  do 
not  believe  in  them.  We  know  them,  or 
at  least  we  ought  to.  It  is  our  duty  to  help 
inspire  belief  in  them  because  we  know 
them   and    their   capabilities. 

But  can  we  aid  our  boys  and  girls  in 
getting  a  start?  I  answer  "Yes."  Do  you 
ask  "How?"  I  answer  (1)  By  a  systematic 
and  thorough-going  study  of  their  capabili- 
ties. (2)  By  search  for  the  kind  of  work 
they  can  do.  (3)  By  persuading  possible 
employers  to  give  them  a  trial.  (4)  By 
helping  them  make  the  necessary  initial 
arrangements  not  only  for  employment,  but, 
if  need  be,  for  boarding.  We  have  also 
found  it  helpful  to  interest  some  one  in 
the  community  who  attends  the  church  our 
protege  attends;  and  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
authorities,  if  there  be  such,  are  always 
willing — yes  eager — to  be  of  any  possible 
assistance. 

Since  May  1,  1911,  we  have  placed  in  re- 
munerative positions  9  recent  graduates, 
seven  young  men  and  two  young  women — 
as   follows: 


Individual 
1.  Young  man.  totally  blind 


Position     Weekly  wage 
Factory  tuner        $12.00 

2.        "  "  6.00 

3.        "  "  6.00 

4.       "         "  9.00 

5.       "         "  10.00 

6.  "  a  little  useful  vis-    Teacher  in  a  school 

ion  in  one  eye         for  the  blind  15.00 

7.  "        "  a  little  useful  vis-  Home  Teacher  for  a 

ion  in  one  eye         State  Commission     9.00 

8.  Young  woman,  a  little  useful  Teacher  of  backward 

vision  in  one  eye      blind  child  6.00 

9.  "         "     totally  blind  Teacher  in  a  school 

for  the  blind  12.00 

Total  weekly  earnings  of  9  pupils 

(6  of  whom  are  totally  blind)     $85.00 

Two  of  these,  one  a  young  man,  the  other 
a  young  woman,  both  totally  blind,  are 
orphans  who  must  either  make  their  way 
or  be  cared  for  in  a  Home  or  an  Alms- 
house; all  except  one  or  two  of  the  others 
come  from  homes  where  every  economic 
factor  is  sorely  needed.  Not  one  of  these 
young  people  was  regularly  employed ;  in- 
deed, nearly  all  of  them  were  quite  idle; 
yet  all  are  capable  young  people.  All  are 
now  regularly  and  remuneratively  em- 
ployed at  weekly  wages  varying  from  $6.00 
to  $15.00. 


"Vocational  Guidance":     Part  of   Twenty-Fifth  Annual    Report    of   the   Commissioner   of  Labor,  1910.     Washington 
Government  Printing  Office.  1911.     Page  457  et  seq. 
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This  kind  of  work  is  not  approved  by  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  our  special  schools.  Two  years 
ago  at  Little  Rock  we  heard  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  our  experienced  superintendents 
these  words:  "The  product  of  the  school 
is  its  graduate.  When  he  leaves  has  alma 
mater,  it  is  time  for  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  Her  prayers  and  her  bene- 
diction should  go  with  him.  She  should 
earnestly  watcli  his  progress  that  future 
training  and  education  may  be  more  effi- 
cient. But  her  control  and  direction  of  him 
are  passed  and  properly  so,  forever.  She 
will  turn  to  her  new  charges  with  more 
experience,  with  greater  strength  and 
vigor." 

In  another  quarter  such  efforts  as  these 
are  objected  to  because  they  smack  of 
"paternalism." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Such  as  these 
are  "reactionaries,"  those  who  agree  witli 
the  principles  I  have  set  forth  are  "pro- 
gressives." I  prefer  to  have  our  graduates 
earning  $6.00,  $9.00,  $12.00  and  $15.00  a 
week  as  the  direct  result  of  this  kind  of 
"paternalism"  rather  than  economic  losses 
supported  by  their  families,  or  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  public  or  private  funds  distri- 
buted through  a  Home  or  an  Almshouse. 
And  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  it.  "No 
work  is  the  hardest  work,"  said  a  former 
pupil  to  me  in  a  recent  letter.  Pharaphras- 
ing  Fatrick  Henry's  famous  sentence  in 
his  speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  "If 
■this  be  paternalism,  make  the  most  of  it." 
Nor  should  we  confine  our  efforts  solely 
to  our  former  pupils;  'but  we  should  give 
the  benefit  of  our  opportunities  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  possible  openings  for  blind 
people  to  those  acquiring  blindness  in  adult 
life.  About  nine  of  every  ten  blind  people 
are  above  school  age.  Of  these  nine  adults 
it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  not  more 
than  one  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  afford- 
ed at  one  of  our  special  schools  and  that 
at  least,  four  others  are  beyond  the  age 
when  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
engage  in  productive  labor.  But  some  of 
the  remaining  four  we  can  and  ought  tn 
help.     How  can  we  do  it? 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  had  been 
in  one  of  our  hospitals  receiving  treatment 
for  several  months.     One  day  I   was  called 


on  the  phone  by  one  of  the  hospital  nurses 
who,  while  ministering  to  his  physical  com- 
fort had  become  interested  in  the  young 
man's  future  after  he  should  leave  the 
hospital.  To  her  an  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  the  logical,  if  not  the  only,  place 
tor  him.  She  appealed  to  me  to  receive  him 
into  our  school.  He  was  a  foreigner, 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  As  a  lad  he  had 
received  all  the  education  he  wanted;  per- 
haps all  he  could  acquire — it  wasn't 
schooling;  in  an  institution  or  out  of  it  he 
needed;  it  was  work.  I  asked  the  Field- 
Officer  to  visit  the  young  man  and  make 
such  helpful  suggestions  as  he  could.  After 
the  visit  he  set  to  work  to  discover  any 
possible  opening  for  the  fellow,  and  finally 
persuaded  the  manager  of  a  cigar  factory 
to  give  the  young  man  a  trial  at  tobacco- 
stripping.  For  this  work  he  is  paid  by  the 
pound  precisely  as  the  seeing  workmen 
are;  and  since  October  1910  he  has  been 
earning  from  $6.00  to  $9.00  a  week— suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  board  and  clothe  himself. 
Most  people  would  have  thought  that  a 
Home  or  an  Almshouse  were  the  only  pos- 
sibilities for  this  young  man.  Our  observa- 
tion and  experience  had  taught  us  that 
there  were  other  and  better  possiblities  for 
him,  and  we  owed  it  to  him  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  our  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. 

During  the  depression  of  1907  the  local 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  appealed  to 
us  for  advice  in  the  case  of  a  man  about 
55  years  of  age  who  had  been  blind  about 
two  years.  The  Society  had  been  helping 
him  and  his  seeing  wife  by  supplementing 
her  meager  earnings.  A  news-stand  seemed 
the  most  available,  if  not  the  only,  source 
of  income.  The  wife  was  very  skeptical 
a'bout  this  plan  and  the  husband  indiffer- 
ent, but  willing  to  have  it  tried  on  him; 
the  Field-Officer  had  to  supply  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  perform  all  the  labor.  Per- 
mission to  maintain  a  booth  had  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  owner  of  the  property,  the 
tenant  and  the  city  authorities.  But  all 
obstacles  were  overcame;  for  over  three 
years  the  booth  has  been  maintained,  and 
to  the  newspapers  have  been  added  a  large 
list  of  magazines,  candy  and  chewing  gum 
and  our  friends  are  making  their  living, 
earning  probably  about  $15.00  a  week.     The 
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social  worker  inexperienced  in  working 
with  blind  people  would  have  thought  only 
of  a  Home  or  the  Almshouse  for  this  man. 

Only  this  spring  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman  who  was  interested  in  two 
young  men — brothers  23  and  24  years  o£ 
age — who  were  in  a  hospital  just  outside 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  asked  for  ap- 
plication forms.  Quite  certain  that  school- 
ing was  not  what  these  young  men  needed, 
I  again  dispatched  the  Field-Officer  to  learn 
by  personal  interview  their  precise  ocular 
condition  and  their  financial  circumstances. 
His  visit  confirmed  my  opinion.  He  learned 
that  they  had  formerly  done  a  trucking 
business,  but  that  they  had  disposed  of 
horse,  wagon  and  other  accessories  to  se- 
cure the  needed  funds  in  the  effort  to  save 
their  eyesight;  but  to  no  avail.  Learning 
that  they  were  not  quite  totally  blind,  Mr. 
Delfino  urged  them  to  borrow  a  little 
money  from  friends  who  were  showing  their 
interest,  purchase  a  horse  and  wagon  and 
resume  their  former  occupation.  This  they 
have  done  and  during  the  month  of  May 
they  did  business  to  the  amount  of  $419.00. 
These  young  men  didn't  need  the  help  of 
the  school  through  the  more  usual  channel ; 
but  I  submit  whether  we  were  not  war- 
ranted in  making  the  school  serviceable  in 
the  way  we  did. 

Since  May  1910  our  school  has  maintained 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  a  "Salesroom  and 
Exchange."  From  the  opening  of  the 
Salesroom  to  December  1,  1911,  a  period 
of  19  months,  we  paid  to  workers  a  little 
over  $3000.  The  amounts  paid  to  individ- 
uals vary  from  75  cents  to  $896.97.  Forty- 
seven  individuals  were  beneficiaries  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Of  these,  eighteen 
were  women  and  twenty-nine  men.  Thirty- 
five  were  former  pupils  of  this  school.  It 
must  be  understood  that  not  all  these 
amounts  represent  profits;  for  in  most  in- 
stances the  cost  of  the  raw  material  must 
be  deducted.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
however  small  the  amounts,  they  represent 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  only  earnings 
of  those  who  have  been  helped.  In  a  few 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  put  addi- 
tional work  in  the  way  of  those  who  have 
been  making  a  heroic  struggle  to  get  on. 
And  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  whom 
we  have  aided  are  full  of  appreciation. 


In  addition  to  the  forty-seven  persons 
referred  to  above  who  have  been  aided, 
through  work  they  have  done  to  the  extent 
of  over  $3,000.00,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  sixteen  blind  persons 
who  have  recently  started  dn  some  small 
business  which  we  have  recommended  to 
them  or  who  have  secured  positions  chiefly 
upon  our  recommendations,  'but  not  in- 
cluding those  who  have  secured  positions 
as  teachers  in  other  schools,  shows  the 
following: 
Estimated  annual   earnings  of 

Two  vendors  of  coffee  and  tea     $  675.00 
Six   news  dealers  1700.00 

Two  home  teachers  920.00 

One  tobacco  stripper  325.00 

Five  piano  tuners  for  whom 
positions  have  been  secured 
in  piano  factories  2275.00 


Total  $5895.00 

Considerable  of  what  may  be  called  "so- 
cial work"  has  been  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  Exchange.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Field-Officer,  a  local  department 
store  has  presented  three  former  pupils 
with  second-hand  pianos  which,  though 
they  presumably  possessed  little  financial 
value,  yet  brought  much  cheer  into  cheer- 
less and  lonely  homes.  Friends  interested 
in  our  work  have  left  at  the  Exchange  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  needy  and  deserving 
individuals,  which  have  in  every  instance 
been  wisely  bestowed.  Such  results  as 
these  are  not  measured  in  financial  terms, 
but  they  meet  needs  that  otherwise  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  be  met. 

Another  very  fruitful  but  much  neglected 
field  for  service  for  our  schools  is  the  an- 
nual report  and  other  publications  as  a 
medium  .'or  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. Look  through  a  file  of  the  reports 
of  our  schools  for  a  given  year  and  you  can 
certainly  count  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  if  not  on  one  hand,  those  which  tell 
us  anything  about  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school  or  what  the  views  of  the  super- 
intendent are.  "Men  do  not  light  a  candle 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candle- 
stick and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are 
in  the  house."  Too  many  of  us  either  have 
not  lighted  our  candles,  or,  if  so,  we  have 
put   them   "under  a  bushel"  and  not  "on   a 
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candlestick."      "My    brethren,    these    things 
ought  not  so  to  be." 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been 
directed  toward  the  development  of  "Nur- 
series for  Blind  Babies,"  although  some  of 
these  "babies"  are  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age.  There  are  cases  that  can,  be 
greatly  helped  toy  the  training  afforded  at 
these  little  Homes,  particularly  orphan 
children  or  children  who  have  lost  their 
mothers.  Within  a  year  I  have  recommend- 
ed such  a  Home  for  two  such  chidren.  But 
under  conditions  at  all  normal  the  blind 
baby's  place  is  in  his  own  home  cared  for 
by  his  own  mother,  be  the  home  ever  so 
squalid,  or  the  mother  ever  so  ignorant. 
I  am  hoping  that  some  day  we  can  employ 
a  wisely  sympathetic  teacher  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  onto  such  homes  to  teach  the 
mother  how  to  care  for  her  little  blind 
child  whom  she  loves  as  dearly  as  any 
other.  The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  plan 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  such 
children  and  their  distribution  over  a  large 
area;  but  with  other  possibilities  for  ser- 
vice among  the  blind  in  their  homes,  par- 
ticularly among  blind  girls,  the  expense 
need  not  be  prohibitive. 

Our  special  schools  can  enlarge  ther 
field  for  service  by  welcoming  the  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  trained  teachers  for  teach- 
ing blind  with  sighted  pupils.  No  matter 
what  we  think  of  the  plan  or  of  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  the  principle  is  sound  and 
will  probably  obtain  in  some  form  or  other. 
Methods  will  be  changed  in  the  light  of 
experience — strange  if  they  were  not — out 
we  may  as  well  accept  what  to  some  of 
us  is,  I  fear,  the  unpleasant  inevitable. 
Special  provisions  for  preparing  teachers 
to  teach  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded  are 
already  considerable  but  there  are  none  for 
training  teachers  of  the  blind.  "But  no 
special  provisions  are  needed,"  some  one 
says.  To  teach  in  your  special  school  or 
mine,  "No."  but  to  guide  aright  the  work  in 
this  experimental  field,  "Yes."  A  few  years' 
actual  experience  in  teaching  in  one  of  our 
special  schools  is  far  'better  than  any  ordi- 
nary normal  training.  Let  us  accept  this 
responsibility  to  serve  increasing  numbers 
of  blind  children  through  this  new  channel. 
"Thereby  the  efficiency  of  our  own  school 
will   be   decreased,"   does   someone   say?     1 


answer,  "Too  immobile  a  staff  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  one  too  frequently 
changed."  Service  is  the  watchword. 
"There  is  that  scattereth,"  wrote  Solomon, 
"and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to   poverty." 

To  sum  up:  Our  special  schools  should 
increase  their  usefulness  by  enlarging  their 
fields  for  service  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  By  the  adoption  of  courses  of 
study  that  are  flexible  but  definite. 

Second.  By  the  drawing  of  a  sharper 
line  of  demarcation  between  normal  and 
abnormal  blind  children. 

Third.  Ey  providing  very  specific  train- 
ing to  follow  the  general  training  that 
should  be  provided  for  every  child  capable 
of  profiting  by  it,  thus  securing  "the  value 
during  education  of  the  life-career  motive." 

Fourth,  By  combining  wherever  possible 
the  advantages  of  the  special  residential 
school  with  schools  for  the  more  advanced 
technical  and  professional  training  of 
young  people  who  see. 

Fifth.  By  aiding  our  ex-pupils  and  grad- 
uates in  getting  a  start  at  the  thing  they 
are  best  prepared  to  do  precisely  as  is 
now  done  for  seeing  boys,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent  for  girls,   as   they   leave  school. 

Sixth.  By  giving  adults  who  have  re- 
cently acquired  blindness  the  benefit  of 
such  knowledge  of  possible  employment  for 
blind  people  as  we  have  acquired  through 
experience  and  observation. 

Seventh.  By  utilizing  the  annual  report 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  some  definite 
phase  of  our  special   work. 

Eighth.  By  employing  a  sympathetic 
home  teacher  to  instruct  mothers  of  young 
blind  children  how  to  train  their  little  ones 
before  attaining  sufficient  age  to  enter  a 
residential  school. 

Mnth.  And  by  furnishing  trained  teach- 
ers for  teaching  blind  with  seeing  pupils. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  shall  vary  the 
order  of  the  program  a  little  and  we  will 
next  hear  from  Supt.  H.  P.  Gardiner,  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  On- 
tario, on  "How  Best  May  We  Implant  that 
State  of  Mind  Which  Leads  to  Success?" 
(Applause.) 
MR.    GARDINER:      Mr.    President,    ladies 
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and  gentlemen.  When  the  nomination  of 
General  Grant  for  the  third  term  in  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  a  live 
question  in  your  politics,  the  late  George 
Francis  Train  wrote  that  he  never  saw 
that  man  Grant  without  feeling  like  saying, 
"I  have  just  seven  minutes  to  spare;  tell 
me   all    you    know."     Now    the   definite    in- 


struction I  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee  was  to  make  my  paper  come 
within  the  compass  of  eight  minutes  and 
that  it  would  be  more  pleasing  if  I  could 
cut  it  down  to  five.  (Laughter.)  Being  an 
old  soldier,  I  have  endeavored  to  obey  in- 
structions. 


HOW  BEST  MAY  WE   IMPLANT  THAT  STATE  OF  MIND 
WHICH  LEADS  TO  SUCCESS? 


BY  H.  F.  GARDINER, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind.  Brantford,  Ontario. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  denned  success 
"in  its  vulgar  (that  is,  popular)  sense,"  as 
"the  gaining  of  money  and  position."  There 
are  other  definitions  of  the  word,  but  this 
one  is  good  enough  for  present  use,  since 
the  main  object  of  the  various  enterprises 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  is 
to  make  them  useful,  independent  and  con- 
tented, to  the  which  end  the  gaining  of 
money  is  essential.  The  subject,  as  as- 
signed to  me  for  brief  consideration,  re- 
pudiates by  implication  the  idea  that  suc- 
cess may  be  attributable  to  luck  or  chance, 
and  suggests  that  a  "state  of  mind"  may  at 
least  assist  in  its  attainment.  What  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  that  state  of 
mind?  Self-respect,  founded  on  one's  will- 
ingness to  work,  on  the  consciousness  of 
one's  ability  to  do  good  and  useful  work, 
on  pride  in  the  quality  of  one's  work.  A 
man  of  clean  life — "he  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart" — decent  in  con- 
duct careful  in  language,  pure  in  thought, 
respects  himself  as  he  is  respected  by 
others.  The  fraud,  the  pretender,  the  hypo- 
crite is  in  the  long  run  estimated  at  his  true 
value.  "Know  then  thyself;  presume  not 
God  to  scan,"  and  never  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  'acquaintance.  "The  man 
of  independent  mind"  dislikes  to  be  under 
obligation  to  another  for  anything  he  can 
do  for  himself;  if  mankind  is  composed  of 
three  classes — workers,  beggars  and  thieves 
— his  place  ds  in  the  first  class,  and  it  is 
"up  to  him"  to  prove  to  himself  and  to 
the  world  that  that  is  where  he  belongs. 
Ambition  to  excel  is  an   important  ingredi- 


ent in  the  "state  of  mind" — determination 
to  overcome,  as  far  as  possible  the  dis- 
ability caused  by  the  deprivation  of  sight. 
This  does  not  involve  any  contention  that 
blindness  is  not  a  disability,  any  foolish 
pretence  that  one  can  do  anything  better 
without  sight  than  with  sight.  The  ostrich 
does  not  avert  danger  by  hiding  his  head 
in  the  sand.  There  are  as  many  grades 
of  ability  among  the  blind  as  among  the 
sighted;  one  can  succeed  where  another  is 
sure  to  fail;  but  each  can  by  trial  find  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  able  to  excel,  and  in 
that  line  of  effort  he  has  only  to  do  his 
best.  Unthinking  sighted  people  assume, 
and  express  ad  nauseam  the  offhand  opin- 
ion, that  what  one  blind  person  does  all 
blind  persons  can  do.  Jones  is  a  successful 
music-teacher  or  piano-tuner,  therefore 
Smith — who  resembles  Jones  in  no  respect 
except  in  the  fact  that  both  are  blind — 
whose  abilities  and  tastes  are  so  dissimilar 
to  the  abilities  and  tastes  of  Jones  that  one 
might  as  fairly  compare  President  Taft  with 
the  man  who  blackens  his  shoes  (both  hav- 
ing excellent  eyesight) — therefore  not  only 
Smith,  but  Brown  and  Robinson  and  all 
other  'blind  'men  should  be  music-teachers 
or  piano-tuners!  We  who  are  blind,  or  who 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  problems 
connected  with  blindness,  know  how  non- 
sensical such  assumptions  are,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  chief  anxieties  that  every 
blind  person  should  find  his  or  her  'proper 
niche.  Properly  located,  agreeably  and  re- 
muneratively employed,  the  blind  man,  as 
well    as    his    sighted    brother,    acquires    I  ho 
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self-confidence  which  develops  into  self- 
respect.  Let  the  blind  neither  envy  the 
sighted  nor  despise  them.  Be  as  like  them 
as  possible.  Remember  that  neat  appear- 
ance tidiness  in  dress,  a  correct  carriage, 
the  absence  of  distinctive  habits  are  items 
which  oolleotively  form  the  basis  of  public 
opinion  concerning  the  blind.  The  person 
who  knows  that  'his  clothes  are  brushed 
and  his  shoes  blackened  before  'he  goes 
upon  the  street;  who  knows  that  the  words 
are  correctly  spelled  before  he  mails  a 
letter;  who  has  sufficient  general  culture 
to  keep  up  his  end  in  conversation,  and 
mingle  with  ipeople  of  culture  without  em- 
barrassment,— who  is,  in  short,  a  man,  not 
a  freak, — will  not  lack  the  self-respect  re- 
quired to  produce  the  state  of  mind  which 
conduces   to   success. 

What  can  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our 
institutions  do  to  implant  and  cultivate  the 
desired  state  of  mind?  They  can  emphasize 
at  every  suitable  opportunity  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  self-confidence  which  is 
necessary  for  success  and  self-conceit 
which  leads  to  disappointment  and  failure. 
The  former  is  a  preventive  of  morbidness 
and  discouragement,  that  "state  of  mind" 
which  causes  one  to  lie  down  and  wait  for 
somebody  to  come  along  and  pick  you  up; 
the  latter  is  mainly  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
actual  conditions  existing  in  the  world  of 
business,  and,  if  firmly  fixed,  it  can  only 
be  cured  in  the  school  of  experience,  where 
one  finds  that  he  must  "make  good,"  be- 
fore his  merits  and  abilities  will  be  recog- 
nized. Possibly,  the  blind,  as  a  class,  have 
more  excuse  for  self-conceit  than  the  sight- 
ed of  the  same  age.  The  blind  have  less 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  world  dur- 
ing their  years  in  school,  and  they  hear 
visitors  describe  their  commonplace 
achievements  as  "wonderful."  But,  com- 
paring what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the 
blind  in  intimate  association  during  the 
past  nine  years  with  what  I  remember  of 
the  under-graduates  and  graduates  of  sight- 
ed colleges  of  forty  years  ago.  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  an  extra  proportion  of  self- 
conceit  to  the  blind  student.  Hard  knocks 
or  hunger  will  soon  put  the  sighted  egotist 
on  his  proper  level,  but  we  want  the  blind 
youth  to  find  his  place  without  the  severe 
discipline  that  may  be  only   wholesome   for 


the  sighted.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  give 
to  the  blind  student  a  clear  and  correct 
idea  of  what  he  will  have  to  encounter  after 
he  leaves  school.  He  must  be  taught  the 
value  of  a  dollar.  He  must  know  that  there 
are  difficulties  to  he  overcome,  and  what 
those  difficulties  are.  He  must  understand 
that  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry 
slipshod  methods  and  inferior  products  will 
not  be  accepted  with  blindness  as  their 
apology.  While  encouraging  the  blind  stu- 
dent by  narrations  of  the  successes  of 
others  who  are  blind,  a  fair  and  just  re- 
cital of  the  labor  and  patience  and  perse- 
verance by  which  success  was  attained  in 
each  case  must  not  be  omitted.  And  let 
the  blind  youth  be  assured  that  his  friends 
and  instructors  will  watch  his  career,  re- 
joicing in  his  success  or  sorrowing  over 
his  failure,  and  always  anxious  to  give  him 
a   lift  or  a   fresh   start  if  he   is   worthy. 

These  things  cannot  be  made  a  possession 
of  the  pupils  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
year.  They  must  be  impressed  individually, 
as  well  as  collectively.  First,  get  the  pupils 
into  a  state  of  mind  in  which,  they  will 
know  that  the  main  object  in  life  of  those 
to  whose  care  they  are  intrusted  is  to  do 
them  good,  to  make  them  good,  and  to  fit 
them  to  make  good.  It  must  be  true,  or 
the  pupils  will  not  believe  it.  It  must  be 
constant,  not  spasmodic.  Talk  to  them 
as  to  members  of  a  family,  in  which  the 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Let 
them  know  the  reason  of  every  order  or 
direction,  so  they  will  see  that  restrictions 
are  designed  for  their  benefit,  and  not 
framed  to  indicate  or  illustrate  the  Super- 
intendent's authority.  As  in  the  family 
circle  a  member  can  talk  freely  of  sub- 
jects which  it  would  be  treason  to  mention 
outside  of  that  circle,  so  matters  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  blind  can  be  discussed,  in  a 
free  and  friendly  manner  at  roll-call  or 
reading  hour,  when  no  outsiders  are  within 
hearing.  I  place  most  reliance  upon  the 
private,  confidential  conversations  with  pu- 
pils, in  which  they  are  encouraged  to  tell 
their  wishes, — hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
are  given  the  benefit  of  whatever  my  own 
experience  and  observation  enable  me  to 
suggest.  Advice  given  in  this  way  must  be 
suggestive,  rather  than  authoritative.  The 
pupil  may  or  may  not  regard  the  Superin- 
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tendent  as  a  man  who  "knows  it  all,"  but 
woe  unto  the  Superintendent  who  thinks 
of  himself  in  that  way,  or  who  has  the  air 
of  expecting  others  to  take  him  at  that  valu- 
ation. When  we  cease  to  learn  we  become 
unfit  to  teach.  With  time  and  patience  and 
sympathy,  one  can  get  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  capabilities  of  each  pupil — of  his 
strong  points  and  his  weak  points — the 
dangers  to  be  avoided,  the  probabilities  of 
success  or  of  failure,  before  it  is  time  for 
that  pupil  to  leave  the  school.  And  if  the 
pupil  has  confidence  in  him — confidence 
based  on  deeds  as  well  as  words — the  Su- 
perintendent can  in  the  course  of  years 
remove  many  delusions,  replacing  them  by 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts  such  as  form 
the  chief  chapter  in  the  life-story  of  a 
blind  man  or  woman,  and  thus  inducing 
that  state  of  mind  which  helps  to  bring 
aibout  success. 

MR.  WILSON  (of  Indiana):  Had  I  not 
been  the  author  of  the  quotation  censured 
in  the  paper  recently  read,  I  would  not  now 
attempt  to  speak,  as  few  persons  realize 
my  timidity  before  an  audience.  Neither  is 
this  the  first  of  such  attacks.  I  represent 
one  of  those  schools  which  endeavor  to 
give  a  liberal,  general,  intellectual,  moral, 
physical  and  manual  education  to  their  stu- 
dents rather  than  a  vocational  training. 
I  followed  closely  the  speaker  (Mr.  Burritt) 
and  gave  generous  approval  until  'he  con- 
demned what  I  believe  to  be  an  elementary 
educational  truth.  Well  balanced  and 
healthy  development  and  not  mercenary 
training  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  from  which  I  come. 
I  am  a  product  of  and  a  believer  in  these 
schools  which  I  think  rank  well  with  the 
schools  of  any  other  part  of  America. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  legitimate  field  of  the  work  of  the 
schools,  I  desire  to  be  clear  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  which  here  is  frequently 
used.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  be  clear 
upon  anything  here  in  Pittsburgh  but  we 
will  get  as  much  light  as  possible.  To  me 
vocational  training  is  not  a  term  to  be 
applied  to  handicraft  alone  hut  may  refer 
to  mental,  moral  or  manual  callings  when 
these  are  to  be  assumed  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  i.  e.,  the  particular  field  of  life's 
work.     Whether  this  is  the  meaning  given 


by  Webster,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  the  one 
in  which  I  shall  use  the  term. 

Now  that  quotation  was  here  used  dis- 
connectedly and  without  relation  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  at  Little  Rock. 
Somewhere  in  the  scriptures,  I  think,  I  have 
read  that  a  gentleman  (?)  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind  took  his  adversary  up  into, 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  and  showed 
him  the  earth  and  made  him  munificent 
promises,  provided  he  would  conform  to  his 
requests.  This  gentleman  of  peculiar  head- 
dress quoted  the  scriptures  with  much  apt- 
ness in  such  way  as  we  have  had  quota- 
tions today.  The  paper  read  at  Little  Hock, 
from  which  the  quotation  was  taken,  re- 
lated in  no  way  to  the  advisability  of  vo- 
cational training,  but  to  the  advisability  of 
having  the  schools  for  the  blind  take  charge 
in  an  official  way  of  the  work  of  assisting 
the  adult  blind.  Had  the  whole  paper  been 
read,  it  would  have  appeared  in  opposition 
to  such  official  connection.  I  believe  in  a 
close  advisory  relation  between  graduates 
of  the  blind  schools  and  their  Alma  Mater 
in  so  far  as  I  believe  in  all  schools  keeping 
in  touch  with  their  graduates.  It  is  mutual- 
ly helpful.  I  am  not  a  believer,  however, 
in  any  school  assuming  control  of  students 
who  have  completed  the  curriculum; 
neither  do  I  believe  in  schools  establishing 
commercial  concerns  or  of  taking  charge 
of  semi-eleemosynary  movements.  Such 
may  be  necessary  but  it  lies  outside  the 
work  of  the  schools.  Where  necessary,  I 
favor  it,  but  favor  no  direct  connection 
with   the   educational   institutions. 

Our  school  system  comprises  elementary 
and  secondary  departments  and  beyond 
these  technical  training  in  a  university 
where  such  training  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete. 1  would  have  such  open  to  all  blind 
students.  If  twelve  years  be  necessary 
for  the  general  education  of  the  child  with 
sight  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
is  it  too  much  for  the  blind  student?  Shall 
a  part  of  these  twelve  years  he  taken  from 
him  and  his  intellectual  growth  dwarfed 
by  years  of  vocational  toil? 

I.  too,  favor  the  close  contact  of  the  blind 
with  the  sighted  but  I  want  it  on  equal 
footing.  There  are  probably  places  where 
seggregation  for  a  time  is  necessary,  for 
efficiency  and  economy,  but  such  should   be 
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reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  great  North- 
west recognizes  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  as  his  natural  right  and  will  provide 
freely  for  such.  But  while  comprehensive 
and  generous  education  is  regarded  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  child,  the  indus- 
trial situation  of  this  section  of  the  country 
is  not  such  as  to  make  the  adult  iblind  a 
ward  of  the  state  or  an  inmate  of  a  senii- 
eharitable  institution.  This  may  be  the 
case  in  the  old  world  but  I  pray  the  Lord 
that  the  condition  in  England  may  never 
pertain  here. 

One  of  the  trite  sayings  of  an  able  school- 
master states,  "He  is  the  best  teacher  who 
makes  'himself  most  useless  to  his  pupils." 
Likewise  it  is  a  good  school  which  will 
make  supervision  and  control  of  its  gradu- 
ates unnecessary.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "prayers  and  good  wishes"  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  an  egotistic  assump- 
tion of  a  control  which  will  enfeeble  and 
dwarf  the  graduates.  Such  was  the  spirit 
of  the  paper  at  Little  Rock  and  such  is  my 
belief  now.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  this 
doctrine  as  I  stood  'by  it  there.  I  know 
that  many  are  now  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  value  of  culture  and  power  as  contribut- 
ing to  happiness.  With  them,  the  measure 
of  true  worth  is  the  shekel.  In  many 
places,  we  are  now  utilitarian  mad.  I  know 
the  danger  in  which  I  am  now  placed.  I 
was  at  the  preceding  meeting  sandwiched 
between  two  thirteen-inch  guns.  The  same 
able  advocates  of  a  doctrine,  to  me  hereti- 
cal, were  there  as  they  are  here  now  active 
and  militant.  1  went  out  of  that  conven- 
tion with  wounds  as  I  will  go  out  now  but 
the  beneficent  Father  has  placed  these 
meetings  two  years  apart  which  will  heal 
all   stich  and   leave  only  scars. 

You  say  you  are  the  progressives 
and  that  we  are  the  standpatters.  Who 
gave  you  the  name  progressives?  Is  it  not 
a  self  assumed  title?  On  what  field  of 
mental  or  moral  achievement  did  you  win 
your  commission?  Know  you  that  strife 
and  bluster  is  not  always  progress.  Ac- 
cording to  an  eminent  blind  man  Lucifer 
was  the  first  progressive.  He  lost  his  bliss- 
ful abode  and  was  cast  into  outer  darkness 
because  of  your  kind  of  progressiveness, 
where  'he  is  still  engaged  in  the  same  style 
of   work.     Are  you   such   a   progressive?     I 


hope  such  a  fate  will  not  come  to  you. 
Such  came  to  those  at  Chicago  and  such 
■may  come  to  those  at  Baltimore.  Some- 
times the  conservative  is  the  type  of  true 
progress  and  the  activity  of  the  irrational 
is  always  a  deterrent.  I  am  personally  a 
believer  in  the  progressiveness  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  have  little  faith  in  his  adver- 
sary. Progressive  forsooth!  I  do  not  like 
the  word  in  its  modern  use.  It  is  too  often 
assumed  by  those  who  do  not  follow  prin- 
ciple but  seek  merely  the  popular  side.  In 
these  days  of  reforms  (?)  people  are  apt 
to  reject  the  true  and  valuable  and  wander 
after  false  gods.  Another  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity will  sift  out  the  false  and  bring  them 
again  to  the  true  worship.  So,  too,  with 
our  schools.  Many  things  are  being  incor- 
porated, because  of  the  intensely  mercenary 
tendency  of  the  times,  which  will  ultimately 
be  rejected. 

To  me  twelve  years  are  not  too  much  for 
the  general  instruction  of  the  blind  student. 
Then  follow  with  a  few  years  of  vocational 
training  where  such  will  be  of  advantage. 
Do  not  cripple  the  schools  by  reducing  to  a 
minimum  their  educational  work  and  foist- 
ing upon  them  make-believe  vocational 
training  which  will  probably  be  of  little 
value,  generally  not  followed  and  wholly 
disappointing. 

You  state  that  those  who  oppose  your 
reforms  (?)  will  have  to  step  aside  and 
give  place  to  more  worthy.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  such  result.  I  am  not  such  an  egotist 
as  to  believe  the  superintendent  is  the  only 
person  who  can  lead  movements  for  the 
blind.  His  work  is  school  work;  others  are 
fitted  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
phase  and  will  no  doubt  accomplish  great 
results.  The  schools  then  will  not  be  di- 
verted from  their  legitimate  and  most  valu- 
able  work. 

I  do  not  believe  any  man  is  big  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  field  thoroughly.  He 
may  think  so  but  it  is  in  his  own  conceit. 
We  have  a  story  out  our  way  that  a  great 
progressive  by  some  means,  straight  or 
devious,  gained  admission  to  the  happy  land 
above.  He  passed  St.  Peter  and  immediate- 
ly set  about  his  reforms.  The  choir  was 
not  up-to-date.  St.  Peter  put  him  in  charge. 
He  demanded  500,000  of  the  best  sopranos 
the    heavenly    land    afforded;     likewise,    he 
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wanted  an  equal  number  each  of  altos  and 
tenors.  All  was  granted  and  he  announced 
himself  ready  to  give  forth  seraphic  strains. 
St.  Peter  in  amazement  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  for  bass.  He  answered,  "I  will 
sing  that  myself."  Such  to  me  is  the  as- 
sumption of  the  superintendent  who  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  whole  work  for  the 
blind.  There  is  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
prevention,  education  and  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  adult.  Is  it  not  better 
for  the  schools  to  look  after  the  education 
and  encourage  others  to  look  after  the 
work  which  properly  falls  within  their 
lines?  The  schools  will  then  do  their  work 
well  and  the  student  will  get  what  justice 
demands  he  should  have.  The  other  work 
will  not  be  neglected.  There  will  be  nu- 
merous volunteers.  The  blind  student  will 
not  then  be  robbed  of  his  due.  I  for  one 
will  not,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  it,  with- 
draw the  intellectual  light  from  one  blind 
student ;  paralyze  his  mental  progress  and 
rob  him  of  his  soul's  nourishment  in  order 
to  do  in_  an  indifferent  way  the  work  of 
securing  for  the  adult  'blind  a  means  of 
livelihood  when  such  work  can  'be  accom- 
plished in  a  much  better  degree  by  other 
willing  workers. 

(Adjourned  till  Friday,  June  28th,  9:30 
a.   m.) 

FRIDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  28TH.  1912 

President  Lucas  called  the  Convention  to 
order,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  after 
announcements  regarding  local  entertain- 
ments had  been  made,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  when  the  Convention  adjourned 
for  dinner,  it  meet  again  at  1:30  p.  m. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Committee  on 
the  Outlook  has  asked  to  make  its  report 
at  the  morning  session  instead  of  the  after- 
noon session,  as  had  been  scheduled,  in 
order  that  certain  other  work  connected 
therewith,  may  be  done  before  the  people 
get  away  from  Pittsburgh.  It  can  be  done 
in  person,  better  than  by  correspondence. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  let  that 
Committee  report  now. 

(Mr.  Burritt  then  read  the  report,  which, 
on  motion  by  Mr.  Ray,  was  adopted  with- 
out discussion.) 


MR.  BURRITT:  That  carries  with  it 
then,  the  suggestion  or  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  that  this  special  Committee, 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  get  the  ball  rolling, 
make  the  nomination  for  our  representa- 
tives. The  nominees  are:  Supt.  J.  T. 
Hooper,  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  Supt.  George  F.  Oli- 
phant,  of  the  Georgia  School,  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the 
nominations.  Are  there  any  others?  You 
made  the  motion  that  these  be  the  repre- 
sentatives— 

MR.  BURRITT:  —from  this  Association, 
until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when  there 
will   be  a  vacancy. 

(Motion  to  appoint  the  above  nominees 
was  carried.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  subject  under 
discussion  this  morning  is.  The  School  Cur- 
riculuim — should  we  aim  to  follow  that  of 
the  local  public  schools?  Paper  by  Supt. 
G.  F.  Oliphant,  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Ma- 
con, Georgia. 

MR.  OLIPHANT:  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  suspect  that  I  am  being 
called  on  occasionally  to  play  the  role  of 
the  new  little  boy  who  is  allowed  to  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July  with  some  of  the 
older  fellows;  if  they  have  a  fire  cracker 
or  a  bomb,  they  are  not  very  sure  about 
how  heavy  it  is  loaded  or  which  way  it  is 
going  to  shoot,  they  allow  the  little  fel- 
low the  privilege  of  touching  it  off. 
(Laughter  and  applause)  Two  years  ago 
at  Little  Rock,  I  was  allowed  to  fire  one 
of  these  doubtful  bombs,  and  certain  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  stand 
in  front  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  load- 
ed end,  were  unanimously  absent — sent 
their  cards  with  regrets.  (Laughter  and 
applause)  And  the  pesky  thing  blew  out 
in  the  middle  and  went  the  other  way  and 
didn't  touch  them,  and  we  are  pregressing, 
because  I  understand  from  the  program 
this  morning  that  we  are  to  have  the  honor 
of  hearing  from  a  gentleman  who  is  actual- 
ly engaged  in  carrying  on  this  nefarious 
business  of  letting  blind  children  go  to  see- 
ing schools.  Btit  if  I  should  go  up  in 
smoke,  I  can  at  least  quote  that  aphorism 
which    has    lighted    so    many    fools    on    the 
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way  to  dusky  death,  and  say,  "1  didn't 
think  it  was  loaded."  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause i  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  in  most 
illustrious  company,  for,  whatever  happens, 
I   may  claim  to  be  either  a  conservative  or 


a  progressive — a  conservative,  if  I  happen 
to  be  on  top  of  the  steam  roller  while  it's 
in  action — a  progressive  if  the  steam  roller 
happens  to  be  on  top  of  me.  (Laughter  and 
applause). 


THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM-SHOULD  WE  AIM  TO  FOL- 
LOW THAT  OF  THE  LOCAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


BY  G.  F.  OLIPHANT. 
Principal.  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia. 


That  such  a  subject  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  program  of  this 
convention  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  special 
schools  are  coming  into  their  own, — that 
they  recognize  their  obligation  as  educa- 
tional factors  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 
It  is  an  additional  proof  that  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  rapidly  passing  from  the 
Status  of  asylums,  or  homes  for  the  blind, 
to  schools.  Even  yet  investigating  commit- 
tees in  state  schools  concern  themselves 
about  the  physical  well-being  of  the  "in- 
mates" rather  than  their  mental  well-being. 
The  question  "are  you  well  fed?"  is  much 
more  frequently  propounded  to  pupils  than 
the  more  important  question  "are  you  "well 
taught?"  It  is  still  distressingly  true  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  range  than  a  new  piano, — for  new 
beds  than  for  new  books. 

Schools  for  the  blind  have  gone  through 
somewhat  the  same  stages  of  development 
as  other  schools.  First  the  ungraded  school, 
with  a  curriculum  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  tastes  or  whims  of  the  teacher.  The 
ungraded  school  has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing better  opportunity  to  bright  pupils. 
The  teacher  usually,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, gives  more  time  to  these,  and  they 
are  not  held  down  to  the  "deadly  average." 
This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  dull  or 
backward  pupils.  The  graded  school  will 
turn  out  a  larger  per  cent  of  average  men 
and  women,  but  the  ungraded  school,  with 
equally  as  good  teachers  will  turn  out  a 
larger  number  of  scholars  of  the  first  rank. 
The  graded  school  gets  its  high  average  in 
part  by  spurring  up  the  laggards,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  brings  its  best  down  to- 
ward th;s  same  average. 

If    a    callable    teacher    were    required    to 


teach  a  series  of  pupils,  teaching  them  one 
at  a  time,  and  aiming  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible product  in  each  case,  he  would  not 
think  of  prescribing  that  each  pupil  must 
cover  exactly  the  same  course  of  stu  !y, 
much  less  say  that  he  must  cover  exactly 
a  given  portion  in  a  given  time.  When  a 
good  many  pupils  must  he  taught  at  the 
same  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  insist 
that  they  shall  all  prepare  the  same  lesson. 
This  is  a  necessary  restriction  growing  out 
of  the  class  system,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered a  defect  rather  than  a  virtue.  The 
requirement  that  each  grade, — say  a  fourth 
grade,  shall  cover  so  many  pages  of  a  given 
book  is  another  defect  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  school  system  is  made  up  of 
many  different  schools  which  must  keep 
abreast  of  each  other,  for  the  reason  that 
at  the  end  of  each  school  year  many  of  the 
children  in  these  schools  will  change  their 
places  of  residence  and  consequently  enter 
new  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  take  up  their  work  in  an- 
other school  without  loss  of  time,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
this,  the  grades  of  the  various  schools  of 
each  system  are  required  to  keep  step  with 
each  other.  This  is  necessary  but  it  is  a 
defect  which  every  thoughtful  teacher 
recognizes.  The  public  school  system  tends 
to  produce  a  homogeneous  people,  tends  to 
turn  out  the  average  man  and  woman.  It 
fails  to  reach  the  marginal  man,  and  this 
is  unfortunately  true  both  of  the  lower 
margin  and  the  upper  margin.  The  most 
splendid  genius  ground  through  the  public 
school  mill  must  be  of  unusual  fibre  to 
retain  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  genius. 
The  most  serious  defect,  however,  is  it 
fails   to    reach    the    lower   marginal    pupil, — 
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the  boys  and  girls  who  fail  to  pass,  who 
can  not  keep  the  pace,  drop  behind,  and 
sooner  or  later  drop  entirely  out  of  school. 
It  is  true  that  we  teachers  "save  our  faces" 
by  putting  a  label  on  our  best  products — ' 
giving  them  diplomas  we  call  it — and  in- 
sist that  our  work  shall  be  judged  by  these 
alone.  This  is  not  honest.  A  iman  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark  expects  that  his  marksman- 
ship will  be  judged  not  only  by  those  shots 
that  hit  the  bull's  eye,  but  equally  as  much 
by  those  that  missed.  If  public  school  work 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  number  who  finally 
receive  the  stamp  of  approval  by  gradua- 
tion, then  our  judgment  of  the  work  must  be 
made  upon  only  five  per  cent  of  the  product. 
The  more  earnest  the  teacher,  the  more 
seriously  he  is  concerned  about  this  mar- 
ginal man.  He  is  the  real  problem  with 
which  education  has  to  deal.  If  he  can 
not  reach  the  man  of  both  margins,  the  up- 
per and  the  lower,  he  will  devote  his  time 
more  specifically  to  those  of  the  lowen 
margin.  The  peace  and  the  stability  of  the 
nation  depends  not  on  the  average  power 
or  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  whether  high 
or  low,  but  upon  the  relative  power  of  the 
upper  layer  of  society  compared  with  its 
lower  layer.  This  is  true  whether  the  pow- 
er be  measured  in  knowledge  or  wealth  or 
privilege.  Equality  brought  about  by  the 
leveling  down  process  means  anarchy, — 
the  reign  of  terror, — the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Equality  brought  about  by  the  level- 
ing up  process  brings  peace  and  good  will, 
and  therefore  the  teacher  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  bring  these  conditions  into  the  world 
must  of  necessity  say  "I  come  not  to  call 
the  righteous  but  the  outcast — I  am  not 
sent  except  unto  the  lost  sheep." 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  schools.  I  have  had  nearly 
twenty  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
these  schools,  but  with  all  their  excellence 
they  have  certain  serious  defects  which  it 
would  be  foolish  to  imitate  unless  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Many  men  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  so  machine  like  in 
their  operation  that  a  child  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  individuality.  Where  the 
only  purpose  is  to  control  men,  the  lock- 
step  is  ideal  'because  each  man  can  not 
step   farther   nor  faster  than   his   neighbor. 


This  is  the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary. 
Where  the  purpose  is  co-operation,  as  in 
war,  the  drill-step  is  admirable, — where  each 
man  is  trained  to  step  the  same  distance 
as  his  neighbor,  but  retains  the  ability  to 
vary  this  if  he  chooses,  and  the  claim  has 
been  made  that  the  American  soldier  is  the 
best  in  the  world  'because  when  the  time  for 
fighting  comes,  he  is  able  to  chuck  regula- 
tions to  the  wind  and  fight  effectively  as 
an  individual.  However  good  the  lock- 
step  may  be  for  purposes  of  control,  how- 
ever good  the  drill-step  may  be  for  pur- 
poses of  co-operation,  neither  of  them  is 
good  if  we  are  training  for  a  race,  where 
the  problem  is  not  how  a  man  may  keep 
pace  with  others  but  how  he  may  forge 
ahead.  In  order  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency to  bring  race  horses  down  to  the 
speed  of  dray  mules,  we  furnish  the  wider 
freedom  of  the  college,  and  tihe  still  wider 
and  almost  absolute  freedom  of  the  uni- 
versity. There  is  noticeable  unrest  amount- 
ing almost  to  insurgency  among  public 
school  men  themselves  in  regard  to  the  un- 
yielding rigidity  of  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. I  do  not  refer  to  the  chronic 
knockers  whose  tribe  never  decrease,- 
those  who  resemble  the  great  Teacher  in 
only  one  particular:  viz. — "I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock."  I  refer  to  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  put- 
ting their  lives  into  it  and  who  would  be 
the  last  men  to  tear  down  their  own  build- 
ing unless  they  believed  it  to  be  necessary. 
The  insurgency  has  spread  from  the  pro- 
fessional magazine  to  the  secular  press 
and  even  the  pulpit  occasionally  lifts  its 
voice,  if  not  in  denunciation  at  least  in 
complaint,  at  public  school  conditions.  The 
following  paragraph  recently  appeared  in 
the  Educational  Review  and  is  quoted  in 
the  March  number  of  Current  Literature 
under  the  heading  of  "A  Movement  to 
Revolutionize  Education."  "If  the  Ameri- 
can schools  of  the  past  have  developed  on 
the  democratic  theory  that  all  children  are 
equal,  they  will  develop  in  the  future  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  children 
are  different.  If  the  schools  in  tihe  past 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  make  all  chil- 
dren alike  they  will  make  as  great  an  ef- 
fort in  the  future  to  make  all  children  dif- 
ferent.    That's   democracy   in   education — a 
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final   realization   of  a  democratic   aim." 

"It,  calls  for  a  certain  reorganization,  re- 
construction, and  readjustment  of  our  pres- 
ent system.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  a  rational  system  of  education  for 
A'licrica  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  es- 
tablished. Public  education  can  not  much 
longer  be  inclosed  by  a  triangular  fence- 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  com- 
mon schools  of  the  past,  engaged  in  giving 
an  elementary  training  three  or  four 
months  a  year  in  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, will  occupy  about  as  much  room  in 
the  coming  system  of  education  as  a  wheel- 
barrow   would    in    a   cathedral." 

The  point  is  not  that  the  public  schools 
are  a  failure, — far  from  it,  but  that  the 
rigid  curriculum  of  the  public  school  is 
not  satisfactory  even  for  the  pupils  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  take  these 
•methods  and  ideals  and  use  them  without 
change  for  pupils  who  differ  very  material- 
ly from  those  of  the  public  schools,  is  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded.  We  are 
called  schools  for  special  education  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  special  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  that  can  not  be  wholly  met 
by  the  ordinary  means.  My  belief  is  that 
because  we  'have  a  special  class  to  deal 
with, — because  we  lhave  or  may  'have  teach- 
ers specially  trained  either  by  experience 
or  otherwise  for  their  work, — 'because  we 
have  or  should  have  very  much  smaller 
classes  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic schools, — 'because  <we  have  more  absolute 
control  of  our  pupils  than  superintendents 
of  public  schools  can  possibly  'have,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  all  these 
advantages  which  accrue  to  us  on  account 
of  these  conditions  and  fasten  upon  our- 
selves all  the  disadvantages  growing  out 
of  unavoidable  conditions  in  public  school 
systems.  If  we  are  even  as  wise  as  the 
men  who  planned  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum, we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out 
for  our  pupils  a  curriculum  better  adapted 
to  blind  students, — better  adapted  to  seeing 
students,  if  they  could  be  taught  in  as  small 
classes  as  the  pupils  in  our  institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  what  we  need  is  to  be  torches 
rather  than  mirrors.  The  light  under 
Which  our  students  must  grow  should  be 
Sun  light,  though  the  Sun  be  small  and  fee- 
ble, rather  than  "pale  Luna's  bastard  ray." 


Even  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  in  any 
state  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  present  •condi- 
tions permit, — a  most  violent  supposition, 
it  is  still  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  special  schools  should  adopt  this 
curriculum  without  alteration.  There  are 
at  least  four  necessary  factors  in  educa- 
tion, the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  educational 
environment  and  the  curriculum.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  be  satisfied  if  from  our 
schools  we  could  turn  out  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  successful  men  and  women  as 
are  turned  out  of  the  public  schools, 
measured  by  their  standards  of  success. 
If  these  four  factors  of  education  are  the 
same  in  our  schools  as  in  the  public  schools 
or  if  they  can  be  made  the  same,  then  our 
task  if  not  am  easy  one.  is  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility. But  if  any  one  of  these  factors 
differs  from  the  corresponding  factor  of 
the  public  school  work  then  our  product 
can  be  kept  up  to  standard  only  'by  varying 
some  other  factor  so  as  to  conteract  this 
primary  variation.  So  it  may  help  us  all 
to  reach  a  conclusion  to  examine  these 
four  factors  in  contrast  with  the  corre- 
sponding factors  in  the  public  schools. 

First  and  most  important  are  the  pupils. 
Do  we  get  on  an  average  as  capable  pupils 
in  schools  for  the  blind  as  those  in  the 
public  schools?  I  can  not  answer  for  any 
other  State,  'but  for  Georgia  I  unhesitating- 
ly say  no.  Of  course  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  those  made  blind  by 
accident  and  whose  only  defect  is  that  they 
are  blind.  These  may  measure  up  in 
ability  and  capability  to  any  student  to  be 
found  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  average 
is  below  that  of  the  public  schools.  First 
of  all,  physically.  Their  blindness  is  the 
result  sometimes  of  vice,  often  of  ignorance 
and  frequently  of  diseases  of  which  blind- 
ness is  only  one  of  the  effects.  Our  physi- 
cians do  not  prescribe  a  regular  course  of 
medicine  which  shall  ibe  given  >to  each 
pupil,  regardless  of  his  constitution  or 
present  defect,  but  each  case  stands  to 
itself,  and  the  treatment  is  based  on  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  student.  The 
physical  director,  if  wise,  will  not  put  all 
the  Children  through  the  same  exercises, 
make  them  play  the  same  games  or  insist 
that  they  must  jump  so  many  feet  or  leave 
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the  class,  that  is,  "fail  to  pass."  If  his 
physical  ability  ■  is  subnormal,  it  is  the 
highest  possible  reason  why  he  should  have 
physical  instruction.  In  our  physical  cul- 
ture work,  I  believe  we  should  not  intro- 
duce the,  pass  system  in  its  'most  aggravated 
form,  and  call  it  "Competitive  Athletics." 
Properly  handled  it  may  do  no  harm,  but 
as  usually  handled  it  does  a  great  deaJ  of 
harm.  The  customary  way  is  to  look  over 
the  student  body,  select  from  it  the  most 
capable  students  and  put  these  into  train- 
ing for  one  or  another  of  the  teams.  These 
get  extra  attention,  get  more  time  for  physi- 
cal training  than  any  other  pupils  in  school 
and  are  offered  greater  incentive  for  it.  The 
rank  and  file,  the  fellows  who-  do  not  pass 
or  fail  to  make  good  in  one  of  the  teams. 
drop  out,  and  in  many  schools  receive  no 
further  attention,  or  else  attention  of  the 
most  perfunctory  kind.  This  is  another 
case  where  the  marginal  man  of  the  lower 
margin   is   neglected. 

Our  pupils  differ  very  materially  in  men- 
tal qualities  from  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  My  own  observation  is  that  the 
mental  average  of  blind  children  is  lower 
than  that  of  seeing  pupils  of  the  same  age. 
In  cases  where  this  is  not  true,  even  when 
the  blind  child  is  mentally  superior  to  the 
seeing  child,  they  are  necessarily  very  dif- 
ferent. I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
distinct  psychology  of  the  blind.  Of  course 
by  this  I  mean  a  person  who  has  -always 
been  blind.  It  may  not  apply  to  the  person 
with  partial  sight  or  to  the  person  who 
had  sight  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  In  the  Georgia  school  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  pupils  have  been  (blind  all 
their  lives.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, of  the  Tennessee  school,  and  Dr. 
Praser,  of  the  Halifax  school  for  some  most 
valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

I  have  investigated  sufficiently  to  con- 
vince myself  not  only  that  the  blind  have 
modes  of  perception  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  the  form  and  content  of  the  conceptions 
growing  out  of  these  perceptions  are  also 
peculiar  and  individual,  This  is  not  so 
strange  when  we  remember  that  for  each 
person  the  real  universe  to  that  person  is 
the  universe  within  him,  built  out  of  his 
own    perceptions    and    conceptions    of    the 


universe  without.  The  spirit  of  man  is  a 
prisoner,  shut  in  by  walls  of  flesh.  He  has 
certain  servants  who  bring  him  pictures 
of  the  world  without.  These  pictures  (or 
perceptions)  the  spirit,  of  man,  the  real 
personality,  arranges  so  as  to  form  a  new 
world,  more  or  less  true  to  the  world  out- 
side. Whatever  new  perceptions  he  gets 
must  be  interpreted  and  co-ordinated  in 
terms  of  those  he  already  possesses.  If 
the  great  poem,  the  great  painting,  the  great 
symphony  thrills  and  translates  us,  it  is 
because  it  is  already  "within  us,"  else  we 
have  neither  "eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear." 
We  sometimes  feel  abashed  when  genius 
sings  a  song,  or  paints  a  picture  or  writes 
a  poem,  that  we  did  not  achieve  it  first, — 
sometimes  aggrieved  that  another  should 
have  been  so  forward  and  has  sung  our 
song,  or  breathed  our  poem  before  we  were 
ready  to  do  so  ourselves.  Not  only  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  or  nowhere, 
but  all  other  kingdoms  good  or  bad, — and 
the  materials  have  been  brought  us  by 
these' servants  of  ours,  'whom  we  call  the 
senses,  and  our  own  souls  have  fashioned 
the  universe  in  which  we  live, — either  as 
we  would  or  as  we  could.  If  one  of  these 
servants,  especially  the  most  valuable, — the 
one  who  brings  us  the  largest  number  of 
pictures,  is  taken  away,  then  unless  some 
other  one  of  our  servants  can  be  trained  to 
do  the  work  of  the  missing  servant  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own,  much  of  the  material  out 
of  which  we  may  build  our  cosmos  will 
never  be  available.  If  we  think  at  all,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  our  own  perceptions. 
To  prescribe  studies  in  which  a  child  who 
has  no  perception  of  light,  must  think  in 
terms  of  that  sense,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
to  ask  a  seeing  child  to  give  the  leading 
events  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  2000  A.  D.,  knowing  full  well 
that  his  consciousness  of  events  can  not 
by  any  possible  means  go  one  second  in 
advance  of  the  tick  of  the  clock.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  desire  to  ela- 
borate this  point.  We  say  to  blind  children 
the  same  words  we  would  say  to  seeing 
children  and  think  we  have  conveyed  the 
same  ideas.  In  many  cases  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  We  ordinarily 
think  of  the  properties  of  matter  as  being 
unchangeable. — what    they    are    to   one    per- 
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son  they  necessarily  must  be  to  another. 
Yet  we  recognize  this  is  not  true  of  color 
to  persons  having  the  defect  of  color-blind- 
ness. But  properties  are  not  the  same  even 
when  there  is  no  defect.  Imagine  a  man 
an  inch  in  height,  but  relatively  normal  in 
every  other  way  except  size.  Suppose  he 
is  to  determine  the  properties  of  water. 
A  drinking  cup  for  him  would  be  of  capil- 
lary size,  and  when  filled  with  water,  and 
inverted,  the  water  would  not  run  out.  For 
him  water  is  viscous.  A  fine  cambric 
needle  would  be  for  him  a  steel  bar.  If 
he  lays  it  carefully  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  will  float,  and  his  conclusion  might 
be  that  water  is  denser  than  steel, — pro- 
perties which  the  ordinary  man  would  not 
attribute  to  water.  On  the  other  hand  sup- 
pose a  man  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
portionately strong.  In  his  powerful  fin- 
gers few  substances  would  be  classed  as 
rigid,  but  many  so  called  rigid  bodies  would 
be  classed  as  flexible  or  even  viscous.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  each  of 
us  lives  in  his  own  world.  Wherever  a  man 
stands,  the  center  of  space  is  directly  over 
his  head,  and  the  center  of  the  earth  is 
directly  beneath  his  feet,  if  he  stands  erect. 
He  is  the  axis  of  his  own  universe.  If 
there  is  a  distinct  psychology  of  the  blind, 
•then  their  development  will  not  probably 
be  best  obtained  by  limiting  their  study  to 
exactly  the  same  subjects,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions  as  for  sighted  pupils. 
As  to  teachers, — Are  our  teachers  as  good 
as  those  of  the  public  schools?  There  is 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
probably  all  of  the  endowed  schools  and 
many  of  the  State  schools  have  the  right 
to  say  yes.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  'have  made  most  decided  advancement 
in  the  Georgia  school.  We  should  have 
not  only  as  good,  but  very  much  better,  for 
the  work  we  have  in  hand.  It  is  a  work 
for  specialists.  Schools  for  the  blind  are 
using  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
teachers  with  normal  training.  If  they 
have  the  teaching  instinct,  this  is  a  very 
decided  advantage.  If  they  do  not  have 
this  instinct,  they  are  "anathema  maran- 
atha,"  because  they  are  so  slow  to  find  out 
that  they  ought  to  be  doing  something  else. 
Their  golden  rule  is  "teach  unto  others  as 
it  lias  been  taught  unto  you."  and  they  say 


their  prayers  to  a  strange  god  named 
"Method."  Tbey  seem  to  ye  unable  to 
realize  the  apparently  self-evident  proposi- 
tion that  a  plan  is  not  a  succpss  if  i'  do  a 
not  succeed.  They  teach  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  by  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  and  not  as  one  having  authority, — 
the  supreme  authority  of  vigorous  and 
abundant  life.  The  teacher  is  essentially 
a  life  giver.  "He  is  my  teacher  who  more 
mature  than  I,  shares  with  me  his  life." 
For  the  time  we  are  Siamese  twins, — we 
are  one, — and  exchange  life  currents.  The 
nexus  which  connects  our  lives,  the  cur- 
riculum, is  after  all  not  so  very  important. 
It  may  be  a  lesson  about  water  at  a  well 
just  outside  Samaria,  or  about  lilies  or 
sparrows,  or  a  mustard  seed,  or  pearls, — 
but  in  every  case  the  teacher's  purpose  is 
the  same, — "that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
We  have  many  such  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  still  some  of  the  other  kind. 
So  on  the  question  of  teachers.  I  think  we 
may  thank  God  and  take  courage.  A  Sup- 
erintendent never  renders  such  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  pupils  as  when  he  replaces  a 
poor  teacher  with  a  good  one,  or  a  good 
one  with  a  better  one, — however  fierce  the 
storm  which  breaks  on  his  devoted  head. 
As  to  educational  environment, —  for  pur- 
poses of  acquiring  knowledge  and  modes  of 
making  a  livelihood,  I  think  the  special 
school  has  the  advantage, — for  purposes  of 
learning  the  art  of  living,  I  think  the  pub- 
lic school  has  the  advantage.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  I  have  previously  discussed 
before  tihis  'body.  Let  us  suppose  the  edu- 
cational environment  to  he  equally  good  in 
each  case. 

The  only  remaining  educational  factor  is 
the  curriculum.  It  is  the  only  factor  which 
can  be  varied  at  will,  and  so  make  up  for 
variations  in  the  other  factors.  We  would 
therefore  expert  that  it  would  be  made  as 
flexible  as  possible.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  public  school  systems  it  is  the  most 
rigid  and  unvarying  of  the  four  factors  un- 
der discussion.  It  is  the  ark  of  the  peda- 
gogical convenant.  and  the  teacher  who 
lays  impious  hands  upon  it  will  surely  feel 
the  fierce  lightning  of  executive  wrath. 
Superintendents  of  special  schools  are 
usually    vested    with    absolute    power    as    to 
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curriculum.  We  are  literally  "monarchs  of 
all  we  survey.'  lliis  however  will  not  help 
us  unless  we  survey  all  we  are  monarchs 
of,  a-ul  so  learn  to  r'jle  our  kingdoms  well. 
IP  we  have  smaller  classes  and  hence 
greater  opportunity  for  individual  instruc- 
tion,— if  we  haive  pupils  differing  essential- 
ly in  psychologic  functions  from  those  in 
public  schools, — and  'with  wide  variations 
among  themselves, — then  it  would  be  folly 
to  tie  ourselves  hand  and  foot  to  a  cur- 
riculum of  any  kind  even  of  our  own  mak- 
ing,— it  would  certainly  not  be  wise  to  bind 
ourselves  to  a  curriculum  which  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  even  for  the  class  for 
which  it  was  intended.  If  we  can  have  a 
different  curriculum  for  each  individual 
pupil,  so  much  the  better,  if  thereby  we  get 
better  adaptation.  A  curriculum  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  swaddling  clothes,  soft  and 
pliable,  and  adjustable  to  the  individual, 
not  the  board  of  the  savage,  which  fits  one 
baby  as  well  as  another,  and  ihas  as  its 
only  value  the  fact  that  the  baJby  can  be 
hauled  from  one  place  to  another  more 
expeditiously.  In  schools  for  the  blind,  it 
should  not  be  required  that  the  fifth  grade 
shall  cover  exactly  so  much  space  each 
year.  The  fifth  grade  may  be  able  to  do 
well  this  year  twice  as  much  as  last  year's 
fifth  grade,  or  only  half  as  much.  It  mat- 
ters not,  provided  they  have  done  as  well 
as  they  can  do.  We  have  not  the  excuse  of 
the  public  schools  that  every  fifth  grade 
must  be  correlated  with  every  other  fifth 
grade,  for  we  have  only  one  fifth  grade.  If 
the  so  called  fifth  grade  catches  and  passes 
the  sixth  grade,  well  and  good.  The  strength 
of  our  situation  is  that  each  grade  is  a  unit 
to  itself  and  may  go  its  own  pace,  without 
creating  any  confusion.  The  curriculum 
is  made  for  the  pupil, — not  the  pupil  for  the 
curriculum.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there 
must  he  a  course  of  study,  but  it  should 
be  as  flexible  both  laterally,  that  is  as  to 
subjects,  and  longitudinally,  that  is  as  to 
time  limit,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Adherence  to  a  curriculum  may  become  a 
fetich,  and  so  bear  the  same  relation  to  edu- 
cation that  an  image  hears  to  worship,  or 
a  creed  hears  to  faith.  As  long  as  the  lit- 
tle mud  image,  however  crude,  represents 
the  worshiper's  highest  conception  of  God, 
it    is   helpful    to   him.     If  he   breaks  it   each 


morning  and  makes  a  new  one  to  embody 
the  conception  which  comes  with  the  new 
day,  it  will  continue  to  help  him.  But 
whenever  it  reaches  a  fixed  form,  usually 
prescribed  by  some  one  else,  and  he  agrees 
that  no  further  changes  shall  be  made  un- 
der dire  penalties,  he  becomes  an  idolater, 
and  his  spiritual  growth  ceases.  To  fail 
to  grow  is  the  only  unpardonable  sin 
against  life.  The  graven  image,  the  idol,  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  mental  image,  the 
creed, — 'but  the  law  is  the  same.  When  a 
man's  mental  conception  of  God  becomes 
petrified  into  a  creed  which  he  swears  he 
will  not  change  or  permit  any  one  else  to 
change,  he  has  simply  committed  a  more 
subtle  and  more  deadly  idolatry.  A  cur- 
riculum is  a  good  thing  as  long  as  it  rep- 
resents your  highest  conception  of  what  is 
best  for  a  given  pupil,  hut  when  it  petri- 
fies, it  becomes  an  iron  band  about  the 
educational  life  of  any  school.  1  do  not 
believe  it  fair  to  demand  that  blind  chil- 
dren shall  complete  the  same  texts  in  the 
same  time  as  seeing  children,  in  addition 
to  the  extra  work  usually  required  of  them 
in  special  schools. 

Most  public  school  courses,  especially 
those  in  the  high  school,  are  planned  with 
a  view  to  preparing  pupils  to  enter  college, 
and  the  college  entrance  requirements  are 
in  many  states  arbitrary  and  woodenheaded 
in  the  extreme.  The  result  of  this  policy 
is  that  high  school  courses  are  badly 
crowded,  so  that  no  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
are  willing  to  stand  the  drudgery  and 
grind  of  the  high  school.  We  signally  fail 
in  producing  any  hunger  and  thirst  after 
knowledge, — at  least  the  kind  offered  them. 
They  come  to  the  Pierian  spring,  and  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  drink,  we  try  to 
give  them  t/he  "water  cure"  and  they  rebel. 
There  are  many  customs  in  the  public 
schools  which  grow  out  of  the  conditions. 
— in  many  cases  conditions  which  do  not 
exist  in  special  schools.  Let  us  prove  all 
things,  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
One  of  the  customs  which  we  can  safely 
omit  if  our  classes  are  sufficiently  small 
is  that  of  making  written  examinations  the 
sole  test  of  a  pupil's  ability  to  pass, — or 
go  on  with  his  grade.  The  question  to  be 
determined    is   not   whether   John   answered 
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above  or  below  60  per  cent  on  the  final  ex- 
amination, but  in  what  grade  in  this  school 
can  John  get  the  most  benefit  for  the  nexl 
year.  If  you  are  sure  of  the  answer  put 
him  there,  if  it  makes  him  jump  two  or 
three  grades,  forward  or  back.  I  believe 
in  grades  and  courses  of  study,  'but  they 
should  not  be>  deities,  as  they  are  in  the 
public  schools.  They  are  to  be  followed 
because  they  are  best, — not  because  we  said 
we  would  follow  them.  The  judgment  of 
the  teacher  in  a  small  grade  is  a  far  safer 
basis  of  promotion  than  any  final  examina- 
tion, however  wisely  planned.  The  test  of 
a  pupil's  growth  is  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tions he  can  answer,  as  the  questions  he  can 
ask. 

.  Two  thousand  years  ago  a  certain  prom- 
ising  pupil   ran   away  and   went  to   school, 

and  when  they  found  him,  he  was  sitting 
with  his  teachers  both  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions.  There  are  some  other  prac- 
tices growing  out  of  the  rigid  curriculum 
which  are  of  doubtful  value,  such  as  prizes, 
commencements,  diplomas,  etc.  They  are 
pillars  on  which  the  rigid  curriculum  rests, 
and  they  assist  in  keeping  it  rigid. 

Should  not  our  aim  be  to  give  to  each 
pupil  the  best  possible  chances  to  develop 
the  life  that  is  in  him, — to  become  an  in- 
dividual and  not  part  of  a  mob.  Of  course, 
if  we  believe  that  the  life  that  is  in  chil- 
dren is  wholly  bad,  and  that  to  repress  j- 
or  change  it  in  any  way,  is  always  to  help 
it,  then  the  idea  of  the  teacher  stimulating 
that  growth  and  being  especially  careful  not 
to  get  in  its  way  when  it  is  growing  in  its 
normal  direction,  will  not  appeal  to  us. 
But  if  we  have  faith  in  children,  in  the  in- 
nate good  in  them,  even  the  worst  of  them, 
— it  must  be  because  we  can  say  with 
Wordsworth 

"A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides. 
And   in   the   heart   of  man;    invisibly 
It  conies  to   works  of  unreproved  delight 
And    tendency   benign;    directing   those 
Who   care   not,   know    not,   think   not.   what 
they  do." 

If  the  results  of  our  teaching  seem  tr 
deny  any  such  doctrine,  if  we  will  probe 
carefully  into  the  causes,  we  may  be  able 
to  go  a  little  farther  with  Wordsworth  and 
say 


"If  this  belief  from  Heaven  be  sent. 
If   this   be  nature's   holy  plan, 
Have   I   not  reason  to  lament 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man?" 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Pearse.  who  has 
come  here  from  Wisconsin  to  speak  to  us 
this  morning,  is  In  the  room.  We  will  not 
open  the  subject  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  paper  for 
discussion  yet,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to 
hear  Superintendent  Pearse.  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, who  has  had  this  correspondence  in 
hand,  to  meet  Mr.  Pearse  over  there  on  our 
left  and  escort  him  to  the  platform  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Allen 
introduced  Mr.  Pearse  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

MR.  PEARSE:  Mr.  President  and  friends 
engaged  in  a  very  important  part  of  the 
educational   vineyard:  — 

I  feel  repaid  already  for  my  all  night 
trip  from  Milwaukee.  It  is  always  a  great 
joy  to  go  to  a  meeting  where  you  can  hear 
one  of  our  brethren  from  Georgia  or  Mis- 
sissippi or  Virginia  or  Arkansas  deliver  an 
address.  I  go  to  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendents where  the  fellows  that  do  all 
tihese  things  that  have  been  referred  to 
this  morning,  get  together  every  winter  to 
encourage  each  other  in  the  faith  and  to 
make  their  last  stand  against  all  the 
abominations  that  flow  in  on  them  from  the 
outside;  and  very  often  we  have  invitations 
to  meet  in  various  places  around  the  coun- 
try, some  attractive,  and  always,  when  some 
fellow  from  down  South  gets  up  and  makes 
a  speech  of  invitation  to  go  to  some  town 
he  lives  in,  ihe  breaks  up  the  meeting  and 
usually  we  go.  Now  I  have  enjoyed  tre- 
mendously the  speech  made  this  morning 
by  my  friend  from  Georgia,  and  1  feel 
repaid,  because  I  have  accumulated  quite  a 
stock  of  stories  that  I  can  use  on  other 
occasions.     (Laughter.) 

And  1  have  really  got  some  new  educa- 
tional points  of  view.  As  a.  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  one  who  has  more  or  less 
to  do  with  them  in  connection  with  other 
cities,  as  well  as  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  I  think  in 
some  respects  my  educational  brother  has 
set  up  a  straw  man,  which  he  has  neatly 
knocked  down.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
the  schools  I  have  known  in  my  own  town 
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and  others,  have  had  such  an  ideal  for  a 
public  school  curriculum.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  promotions  have  ibeen  deter- 
mined on  such  hases  as  those.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  the  general  community, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  public  school  people, 
has  bad  that  idea  of  a  course  of  study.  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  tooth  of  us,  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools,  I  won't  say  public  schools 
merely,  probably  stands  in  the  'presence 
of  very  great,  impending  changes.  The  cur- 
riculum dn  all  our  schools  grew  up  at  a 
time  when  educational  ideals  were  different 
and  when  our  social  and  industrial  life  was 
different  from  the  life  of  today;  when  the 
necessities  of  education  were  different  from 
the  necessities  of  today;  when  certain  very 
.  wide  areas  of  the  educational  field  were 
tilled  otherwise  than  they  are  today;  when 
children  learned  certain  things  in  the  home 
and  church  which  sometimes  they  do  not 
so  generally  learn  in  the  church  and  do  not 
at  all,  perhaps  learn  in  the  home  today;  and 
so  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  it  not  a 
house  with  fixed  bounds,  is  not  a  closed 
room.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  is  a 
growing  organism,  and  no  curriculum  can 
ever  serve  its  purpose  when  it  ceases  to  bo 
a  growing,  living  organism  and  to  change 
from  year  to  year  and  from  decade  to  de- 
cade so  that  we  shall  hardly  recognize  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  today  what 
was  called  a  curriculum  ten  or  twenty 
years   ago. 

It  seemed  to  me  proper  to  touch  just  a 
little  bit  upon  that  question  before  I  go  on 
with  the  particular  thing  I  was  asked  to 
speak  about,  that  what  we  need  is  the  curri- 
culum that  is  best  for  the  boys  and  girls 
that  we  are  trying  to  teach  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  it  is  not  so  important  as  to  whether 
you  make  your  curriculum  like  ours  or 
whether  we  try  to  make  ours  conform  to 
yours,  if  yours  is  better  than  ours;  we  are 
not  greatly  concerned  whether  you  think 
it  is  better  to  make  yours  like  ours,  or 
whether  we  can  learn  some  things  from 
yours  to  embody  in  ours.  The  thing  tha' 
does  count,  I  think,  the  tihing  that  we  all 
need  to  think  about,  is  whether  the  curri- 
culum that  we  have  or  the  curriculum  that 
we  are  able  or  may  be  able  to  work  out, 
is  the  curricuulm  that  is  best,  on  the  whole. 


for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community. 
I  think  we  need  to  consider  less  and  less 
the  incidental  differences  between  people 
who  have  good  sight  and  those  who  have 
'poor  sight  and  those  who  have  none  be- 
cause,  in  the  large  way,  their  minds  do  not 
differ  much.  Those  who  have  lost  sight 
at  a  very  early  age  or  never-had  sight,  are 
limited  in  their  power  to  see  certain  things 
which  other  people  can  see  much  more 
readily,  but  on  the  other  hand,  their  minds 
are  not  so  very  different.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  avenues  of  approach  to  them 
and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  reactions 
with  which  to  make  these  faculties  grow. 
The  difference  is  not  so  very  great  between 
some  children  who  can  see  and  some  who 
cannot,  as  it  is  between  two  other  chil- 
dren, iboth  of  whom  can  see.  The  difference 
between  children  who  can  see  and  children 
who  cannot  see,  but  can  hear  perfectly 
well,  and  children  who  can  see  perfectly 
well,  hut  cannot  hear  at  all,  is  different, 
and  yet  the  measure  of  their  handicap  can 
be  no  greater  in  either  case  than  the  handi- 
cap suffered  by  some  children  who  can 
both  see  and  hear.  Children  differ  among 
themselves,  seeing  children  as  well  as  non- 
seeing  children,  as  is  well  known,  and  hear- 
ing as  well  as  non-hearing,  and  what  we 
need  is  a  curriculum  in  our  schools,  not 
merely  in  our  public  schools,  but  in  our 
institutions,  our  schools  for  the  blind,  our 
schools  for  the  deaf,  our  schools  for  those 
who  are  feeble-minded — those  who  are 
troubled  with  what  Will  Hawley  Smith 
oalled  years  ago,  the  misfortune  of  being 
born  short,  unable  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  most  other  people  can  do, — unable  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  things  that  most 
6ther  people  can  comprehend  without  dif- 
ficulty. We  should  get  something  of  an 
arrangement  of  exercises  and  studies,  and 
the  purpose  or  course  of  study  or  course 
of  instruction  and  development,  some 
means  of  education  and  development,  for 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community, 
that  shall  enable  them  to  work  out  what  is 
in  them.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  course  of 
study  for  us  in  the  public  schools  and  for 
you  and  for  schools  for  the  deaf  or  any 
other  schools  that  teach  children. 

Now  in  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that 
I  feel  a  little — I  feel.  I  suppose,  even  more 
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Strongly  than  my  friend  who  referred  to 
himself  as  the  small  boy  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
the  goat,  almost,  here.  (Laughter.)  I  am 
the  schoolmaster  pure  and  simple,  in  the 
presence  of  a  company  of  specialists,  and 
yet  I  take  courage  when  I  see  before  me 
the  faces  of  some  of  my  friends  whom  I 
knew  as  just  ordinary  human  beings  in 
school  matters  before  they  took  up  this 
work,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  that 
under  this  seeming  expertness  and  seeming 
wisdom,  there  may  be  just  the  common, 
ordinary  human  sentiments  and  the  ordi- 
nary human  intelligence  and  ordinary  warm 
hearted,  human  good  fellowship  that  I  find 
among  my  old  friends  when  I  go  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendents 
Now  I  believe  I  am  not  an  institutional 
man;  I  never  worked  or  lived  in  an  in- 
stitution; none  of  my  children  were  ever 
in  an  institution,  so  that,  from  a  personal 
experience  ■  with  the  institution,  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  thing  as  you  know  it. 
I  have,  however  no  criticism  to  make  of 
the  institutions.  I  believe  that  Institutions 
will  always  be  necessary;  I  believe —  and 
I  will  touch  in  a  moment  upon  the  history  of 
this  sort  of  work — that  the  institution  has 
been  necessary  to  its  development.  There 
will  always  'be  children  whose  homes  are 
such  that  they  ought,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency and  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  child 
an  equal  chance,  to  be  taken  out  of  those 
homes.  Sometimes  the  children  taken  out 
of  these  homes  ought  to  be  sent  to  your 
schools  and  sometimes  they  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  deaf  institutions  and  sometimes 
bhey  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  institutions 
where  children  about  to  become  criminals 
are  taken  care  of;  and  sometimes  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  institutions  where  chil- 
dren whose  minds  are  weak  and  who 
haven't  the  ordinary  avenues  through  which 
the  light  of  knowledge  may  be  let  in, 
should  be  sent.  Institutions  for  all  those 
will  be  necessary.  Even  where  children 
are  normal  and  their  homes  are  good,  there 
will  be  many  communities  in  which  there 
are  children  who  cannot  be  cared  for  in 
those  communities.  The  number  of  such 
children  will  be  so  small  in  the  community, 
that  the  special  help  cannot  be  provided, 
the  special   skilled   teachers  cannot  be  em- 


ployed; the  cost  would  be  too  great  for  that 
community  or  for  the  state,  and  so,  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  economy,  not  par- 
ticularly of  education,  these  children  must 
be  gathered  together  in  institutions  under 
the  charge  of  those  specially  fitted  for  that 
work. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  come 
into  the  educational  system  of  the  nation 
in  a  number  of  states  and  I  believe  will 
come  in  a  great  many  more  in  a  short  time, 
an  instrumentality  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  sense  or  other  de- 
fects, which  makes  it  practicable  to  educate 
them  in  classes  with  normal  children,  who 
have  different  ability  and  application  and 
power  of  concentration,  and  children  who 
can  see  perfectly  well  and  hear  perfectly 
■well,  and  the  only  thing  the  public  school 
can  do  is  to  lay  down,  in  a  general  way, 
the  broad  lines  upon  which  each  child  may 
exercise  his  faculties  and  develop  them 
along  the  general  direction  laid  down. 
Every  teacher  knows,  in  public  schools  or 
elsewhere,  that  there  will  be  differences  of 
attainment  in  the  ideals  which  are  set  up 
on  the  part  of  the  children  in  every  class, 
whether  they  are  blind  or  deaf  or  can  both 
see  and  hear,  so  those  problems  do  not 
press  upon  you  in  a  very  different  degree 
from  the  pressure  that  is  felt  by  the  teach- 
ers in  ordinary^  schools.  The  history  of 
the  education  of  these  children  with  special 
handicaps,  whether  it  be  in  defective  vision 
or  defective  hearing  or  mental  defects  or 
certain  other  physical  defects,  has  been  very 
interesting.  Among  the  primitive  people, 
children  of  this  sort  were  not  desired.  They 
were  thought  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
Gods  and  were  carried  out  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  and  left  to  die  from  cold  or 
hunger  or  to  be  eaten  by  stray  wild  animals 
— gotten  out  of  the  community.  Nobody 
wanted  them.  As  the  humanitarian  feeling 
began  to  comport  more  and  more  with  the 
parental  feeling  which,  in  many  famous 
cases  in  mythology,  had  overcome  or  acted 
to  circumvent  this  cruel  practice  of  ex- 
posing the  unfit  for  destruction,  they  had 
been  secretly  saved  or  accidentally  saved; 
as  the  humanitarian  instinct  of  the  com- 
munity became  stronger,  we  began  to  keep 
these  children;    they  ran  around,   I   remem- 
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ber,  in  reading  a  story  of  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  way 
back  in  1S02-3-4,  they  spoke  of  the  children, 
blind  children,  in  the  homes  of  certain  of 
the  Indians  upon  the  Columbia  River,  of  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities  that  were  prac- 
ticed upon  them  as  they  ran  about  the 
lodges  and  villages  of  these  barbarous  In- 
dians, of  the  brutal  laughter  that  followed 
their  attempts  to  get  their  share  of  the 
food  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  wig- 
wam. We  have  progressed  beyond  that  and 
blind  children  are  comfortably  taken  care 
of  in  our  homes;  and  then  we  have  begun 
to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  training  which  we,  in  our  homes,  did 
not  know  how  to  give,  and  the  outgrowth 
of  this  has  been  the  special  school,  an  in- 
stitution to  which  these  children  go  and  in 
which  they  receive  such  special  teaching 
as  should  make  it  possible,  as  we  had 
learned  to  do  at  that  stage,  to  unfold  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  there  they  received 
their  maintenance,  their  food  and  lodging 
and  clothing,  and  they  grow  up  under  those 
circumstances. 

It  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Instead 
of  being  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  that 
was  common  among  men,  deemed  tc»o  im- 
perfect in  intellectual  development  for 
knowledge  except  such  as  they  could  acci- 
dentally acquire,  they  came  to  he  taught  in 
a  systematic  manner  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  were  common 
among  men.  Now,  through  many  years, 
this  was  the  practice,  this  was  the  best 
we  knew.  To  these  institutions  we  owe  the 
development  of  the  skilled  methods  now  in 
use.  They  have  served  and  will  continue 
to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  The 
methods  of  teaching  the  'blind  the  deaf 
and  other  children  with  special  handicaps, 
that  have  been  developed  in  these  institu- 
tions where  thoughtful  teachers  and  skilled 
students  of  the  life  of  these  children  have 
worked  out  the  methods  by  which  their  in- 
telligence can  be  reached,  by  which  the 
knowledge  can  be  conveyed  to  them  and 
they  be  given  the  power  to  understand,  to 
learn  and  in  many  cases,  to  do  the  things 
that  other  people  understand  and  learn  to 
do,  have  been  worked  out  in  these  schools. 
But  they  have  been  and  I  believe  are  to 
be  only  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  education 


of  children  of  this  sort.  We  have  come 
to  realize  the  difference  between  the  edu- 
cation of  the  home  and  the  education  of  the 
institution.  The  home  is  the  fundamental 
unit  society.  In  it  the  Creator  intended  that 
men  and  women  should  live.  In  the  home 
it  was  intended  that  children  should  be 
horn  and  in  the  home  they  should  be  reared, 
where  they  could  enjoy  the  love  of  the 
mother,  the  protecting  strength  of  the 
father  and  the  guidance  of  both  father  and 
mother  as  they  grew  from  babyhood  into 
childhood,  from  childhood  into  youth  and 
from  youth  into  manhood;  where  they  could 
feel  the  protecting  and  fostering  care  of  the 
obher  members  of  the  family,  and  they 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  would  have  de- 
veloped those  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
fealty  and  affection  without  which  the 
human  character  is  imperfect  and  unde- 
sirable. While,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
may  be  developed  under  other  circum- 
stances, there  are  no  circumstances  under 
which  such  character  is  so  likely  to  be  de- 
veloped as  in  the  properly  conducted  home 
We  have  recognized  this  in  the  care  of 
children  iwho  merely  lack  parents,  who  are 
not  deficient  in  other  ways.  It  used  to  be 
the  theory  that  we  should  found  orphan 
asylums,  great  institutions  into  which  we 
gathered  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  or 
five  hundred  of  these  children.  They  used 
to  be  clothed  in  uniform  garments  and  fed 
at  great  tables  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  institution.  Many  charities 
in  the  bygone  centuries  were  founded  in 
this  way  and  great  institutions  for  the  care 
of  orphans  were  toulit  up.  Now  'we  have 
learned  that  this  life  is  a  more  or  less 
artificial  life,  that  in  it  we  cannot  develop 
the  traits  of  character  most  easily  and  most 
perfectly  which  we  desire  to  see  in  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  our  community,  and 
now,  instead  of  gathering  children  together 
into  institutions  and  keeping  them  in  in- 
stitutions and  rearing  them  in  institutions 
for  orphans,  we  have  homes  into  which  chil- 
dren go  as  receiving  stations,  where  these 
unfortunate  children  go  for  a  week  or  for 
two  weeks  or  for  a  month  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  find  them  homes,  foster  homes, 
where  they  may,  so  far  as  possible,  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  ties 
of  blood  and  blood  kinship,  where  they  may 
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enjoy  home  conditions  and  may  become 
members  of  homes  and  grow  up  as  such. 
Now,  it  is  equally  true  that  these  boys  and 
girls  who  lack  sight,  the  girls  and  boys 
who  lack  hearing,  the  girls  and  boys  who 
are  unfortunate  in  having  certain  of  the 
windows  of  the  soul  clouded  so  that  the 
ordinary  avenues  of  intelligence,  are  closed 
— all  these  children  grow  up  better  in 
homes  where  the  necessary  tuition  can  be 
had  for  them  and  that  shall  meet  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  caused  them  to  be 
handicapped.  So  the  sentiment  of  the 
home,  the  affection  of  the  members  of  the 
home  for  each  other,  the  sterling  qualities 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  loyalty,  of  interest  in 
others,  that  come  as  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  home,  we  recognize  come  best  in  the 
home  and  if  we  can  provide  the  other  things 
which  these  children  need,  we  are  coming 
to   believe   that  it   is   sound   to   do   it. 

It  is  also  of  advantage  for  the  children 
to  go  about  from  the  home  to  the  store, 
from  the  home  to  the  church,  from  the 
home  to  the  scihool,  as  other  children  do; 
for  them  to  meet  the  community  as  other 
members  of  the  community  meet  it.  Our 
education  of  our  children,  whether  with  or 
without  sense  defects,  should  be  such  as 
to  make  them  fitted  to  live  as  members  of 
that  society  of  which  they  should  be  a  part 
when  they  arrive  at  maturity.  Js'ow,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  overcome  the 
handicap  that  nature  or  accident  has  laid 
on  these  children,  so  far  as  we  can  enable 
them  to  live  as  component  parts  of  the 
community  and  understand  its  standards 
and  cannons  of  life,  bearing  their  share 
of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  able  to  mingle 
with,  to  converse  with,  to  carry  on  social 
and  business  intercourse  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  this  is  the  ideal 
condition  of  life.  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  by  this,  because,  in  the  city  in 
which  I  live,  we  look  after  not  only  the 
blind,  but  the  deaf.  I  lived  for  many  years 
in  a  city  on  the  Missouri  River,  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  tint  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  having  the  place  known,  a 
good  sized  city  in  which  there  was  an  in- 
stitution for  deaf  children  and  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf.  These  young  people  stayed 
there  for  a  period  of  years  and  were  well 
taught.     The  school  was  a  very  good  school 


There  they  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
methods  of  communication  with  each  other. 
They  learned  to  read,  as  other  children  did. 
and  had  opened  to  them  the  stores  of 
knowledge  that  lie  bound  up  in  books,  and 
they  lived  a  comfortable  life  while  enjoying 
social  intercourse  in  the  institution  with  the 
teachers  and  with  each  other.  As  the  time 
came  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  some  handicraft  by  which 
they  could  maintain  themselves,  when  they 
arrived  at  maturity  and  went  out  into  the 
world  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life,  they 
went  off  a  hundred  miles,  or  two  or  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  school  in 
which  they  had  been  taught.  They  went 
back  to  homes  in  which  they  had  not  been 
for  six  or  eight  or  ten,  or  perhaps  fifteen 
years,  in  which  they  had  grown  away  from 
the  companionship  and  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy with  mother  and  father  and  the  other 
members  of  the  home;  in  which  they  were, 
in  the  community,  looked  upon  as  queer, 
they  were  dummies,  they  were  stared  at  on 
the  street,  they  were  whispered  about  by 
groups  of  children  as  they  went  by,  they 
could  not  communicate  with  people  who 
had  not  learned  the  particular  means  of 
communication  which  they  enjoyed;  they 
were  not  able  to  go  about  in  the  community 
with  any  degree  of  comfort,  because  they 
could  not  understand  what  people  said  to 
them  and  could  not  communicate  with  other 
people.  In  numerous  instances,  I  have 
seen  those  young  people  come  back  and 
settle  down  in  a  little  community  that  grew 
up  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  were  so  hungry  for  the 
companionship  of  their  kind,  that  they 
came  back  and  settled  around  the  institu- 
tion and  the  deaf  boys  and  deaf  girls  were 
married  and  deaf  families  clustered  around 
that   place. 

Now  Dr.  Bell,  almost  a  generation  ago, 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  called  attention 
to  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  deaf 
variety  of  the  human  race,  owing  to  this 
particular  tendency  of  the  deaf,  who  could 
communicate  with  each  other  and  not  with 
other  people,  mingling  and  so  increasing 
the  chances,  immensely  increasing  the 
chances,  that  their  children  would  also  be 
deaf.     .Now    the   danger   for   those    who   are 
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deaf  is  much  greater  even  then  the  danger 
for  those  who  are  blind,  since  those  who 
are  blind  have  a  better  means  of  communi- 
cation with  those  about  them,  they  'have 
the  ordinary  speech  which  they  can  hear 
and  to  which  they  can  reply,  and  their 
.methods  or  means  of  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  community  are  much  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  deaf;  yet  they  also 
have  their  handicap,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
train  them,  as  'well  as  the  deaf,  to  grow  up 
as  members  of  the  community,  bearing  their 
share  of  its  burdens  and  able  to  live  as 
members  of  it,  this,  I  think,  would  be  ideal 
not  only  for  them,  but  for  all  the  children 
whom  we  educate.  Now  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  not  exclusively  of  the  blind;  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  practicabil- 
ity of  educating  children  with  sense  de- 
fects, eye  delects,  ear  defects,  in  schools 
with  other  children. 

The  problem  in  teaching  the  deaf  is  some- 
what different  from  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing the  (blind.  The  methods  which  are 
necessary  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  read 
writing  and  in  teaching  them  to  read  the 
lips  of  those  who  speak  to  them  and  to 
speak  ■  to  those  to  whom  they  have  oc- 
casion to  speak,  are  peculiar;  they  are 
noisier,  they  are  such  as  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  children  who  might 
not  require  such  instruction  as  that,  and  so 
experience  has  shown  that  they  must  be 
brought  together  into  classes  where  they 
can  he  taught  apart,  so  far  as  the  hours  of 
the  school  classes  are  concerned,  from  nor- 
mal children.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot,  in  some  work,  be  with  other  chil- 
dren. They  can  go  upon  the  playgrounds 
with  other  children  and  engage  in  the 
same  sports  and  games,  their  exercises 
there  constantly  increasing  'their  power  to 
understand  what  people  say  to  them  and 
constantly  developing  their  power  to  con- 
verse with  those  with  whom  they  have  as- 
sociation. They  can  pass  to  and  from  the 
school  in  street  cars  or  upon  the  streets; 
they  can  be  in  the  home  where  the  parents 
are  able,  toy  taking  pains  with  their  speech, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  children  as  they  progress  from  grade 
to  grade,  to  speak;  so  that  the  children 
grow  up  into  the  ability  to  communicate 
with    the  parents   and    with    their   brothers 


and  sisters  in  the  home,  able  both  to  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  them  by  reading 
the  lips  of  those  who  speak  to  them,  and 
able  to  reply,  first  in  a  very  crude  and 
queer  way  and  later  in  a  more  and  more 
natural  and  perfect  way  by  the  ordinary 
speech  common  among  men. 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  more  won- 
derful illustration  of  the  power  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  influence,  of  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation, than  to  go  into  the  beginner  class, 
into  the  kindergarten  class  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf,  of  the  city  in  which  I  live, 
and  note  there  the  faces  of  the  children, 
many  of  them  with  more  or  less  of  that 
vacant  expression  that  comes  from  a  lack 
of  albility  to  communicate  with  and  under- 
stand the  people  who  are  atoout  you,  un- 
aible  to  express  themselves  except  by  cer- 
tain sounds  or  motions,  almost  like  young 
animals  in  their  power  to  give  utterance 
to  their  thoughts,  amd  then  to  trace,  as  you 
can  do  in  half  a  day,  not  these  same  chil- 
dren, but  other  children  who  began  where 
they  began  and  have  now  progressed 
through  the  different  stages  into  the  first 
grade  and  the  second  grade  and  the  third 
grade,  and  so  on,  up  to  .the  finishing  grade, 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
Here  these  children  are  able  to  sit  atten- 
tive to  the  questioner,  able  to  understand 
the  questions  asked  by  the  visitor  and  to 
reply  if  the  matter  is  one  that  comes  with- 
in their  sphere  of  knowledge,  such  as  his- 
tory or  language  or  geography,  able  to 
step  up  to  the  blackboard  and  work  the  ex- 
amples in  arithmetic  from  an  oral  ques- 
tion— children  who,  perhaps,  have  .never 
heard  a  sound,  have  never  heard  a  spoken 
word,  have  heard  nothing  in  the  way  of 
speech,  tout  have  only  learned  to  read 
from  the  lips;  and  then  to  see  these  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  school  upon  their  graduation  day, 
stand  and  deliver  the  recitation,  the  decla- 
mation, like  children  who  N  can  hear,  in 
many  cases  with  voices  so  natural  that  you 
would  hardly  detect  that  they  were  not  the 
voices  of  hearing  children.  You  see  a  lit- 
tle girl  reading  an  essay  about  some  play 
of  Shakespeare  that  she  had  studied,  and 
she  will  read  to  you  with  as  much  expres- 
sion as  other  girls  who  can  see  and  hear. 
The  influence  of  the  special  training  which 
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has  been  given  to  those  children,  has  been 
to  me  the  most  marvelous  illustration  of 
the  power  of  education  to  overcome  the 
natural  difficulties  under  which  people  live 
and  give  them  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  express  themselves,  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Now  in  these  'ways  the  children  who  are 
deaf  are  dealt  with.  They  come  to  a  school, 
the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Milwaukee  or 
some  other  city;  wherever  there  are  six 
or  eight  of  these  deaf  children,  they  can 
be  taught  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  teacher, 
and  in  this  way  a  smaller  number  could 
be  taught,  but  the  expense  is  very  great 
where  the  num'ber  is  small.  They  come 
through  the  elementary  grades  where  spec- 
ial attention  is  given  to  their  training.  The 
classes  have  been  small,  they  have  more 
individual  care  from  the  teacher,  their 
handicap  requiring  this,  and  they  have 
been  given  more  manual  training  and  been 
taught  more  to  do  things  with  their  hands 
than  the  average  child  in  school  has  been 
taught.  When  they  come  to  the  high 
school  age,  it  is  entirely  practicable  for 
them  to  go  to  the  high  school  and  follow 
the  high  school  work,  and  where  there  are 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  our  city,  at  a  time,  in  the  high 
school,  it  is  a  help  to  them  if  they  can 
have  provided  to  help  them  in  their  studies. 
a  teacher  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  but  I  had  the 
privilege  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  of  giving 
to  a  deaf  boy,  upon  the  platform  of  the 
high  school,  his  diploma  for  having  com- 
pleted creditably  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  His  standing  was  among  the  best 
in  the  class.  The  youngster  proposes  to 
go  into  the  university  and  take  up  en- 
gineering and  become  an  engineer,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  can  do 
successfully.  A  number  of  the  boys  and 
girls  have  entered  the  school  of  trades,  and 
some  of  the  best  pattern  makers  and  ma- 
chinists out  of  that  school,  have  been  these 
deaf  children,  so  that  the  training  they 
have  received  in  the  public  school,  going 
home  at  night  and  coming  to  the  school 
in  the  morning  like  other  children,  has  not 
only  kept  them  in  touch  with  the  home  and 
with  the  community,  but  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  other 


people  do  without  finding  it  necessary  to 
either  'be  inmates  of  institutions,  or  to  have 
so  constricted  a  list  of  employment  as 
would  he  the  case  if  they  had  had,  per- 
haps, a  different  training. 

Now,  coming  to  the  work  of  the  school 
for  the  blind,  the  children  here  are  brought 
together  into  one  school  for  the  entire  city, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  deaf,  the  children  who  are 
blind  require  certain  opportunities  for 
study,  require  certain  help  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  the  world  about  them  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  but  the  methods  are  not 
noisy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  and  it  is 
possible  for  them,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  go  into  the  ordinary  classes 
for  certain  exercises,  without  difficulty  and 
without  any  special  handicap.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  interesting  to  you  if  I 
speak  in  a  personal  way,  telling  of  the  city 
that  I  know  best — this  work,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  started  first  in  Chicago  by  one 
who,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  met  with  you. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  children  are 
brought  together  in  three  'or  four  groups, 
and  in  the  city  in  which  I  live,  they  are 
brought  together  in  three  groups,  and  it  is 
possible  that  next  year  one  of  these  groups 
will  be  divided  and  a  fourth  group  formed' 
and  these  groups  will  be  conducted  in  four 
different  public  schools  in  four  sections  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  bring  these  facilities 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the 
children.  In  the  schools  is  fitted  up  a 
special  room;  an  ordinary  schoolroom  is 
taken  and  in  it  are  put  the  ordinary  school 
desks  for  such  number  of  children  as  ought 
to  be  there.  There  ought  not  to  be  as  many 
as  ten,  but  sometimes  there  are.  Children 
come  to  school  in  the  morning  and  come  to 
this  room.  It  has  the  desks,  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  manual  training  work 
which  is  done  in  the  school,  it  has  some 
musical  instruments,  some  apparatus  upon 
which  the  children  may  take  some  syste- 
matic physical  exercise,  if  thought  best,  and 
there  are  the  special  facilities  which  they 
need  in  their  teaching,  the  little  Braille 
slates  with  which  they  do  their  writing, 
the  typewriters  on  which  they  write  their 
lessons,  the  library  for  their  school  books 
Thev  use  the  same  school  books  which  the 
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children    use    in    the    regular    classes,    but 
printed  in  the  point  letters. 

The  getting  to  school  is  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  business.  The  children 
come,  some  of  them  by  themselves;  the 
father  or  mother  or  some  brother  or  sister, 
in  oases  where  the  car  line  is  convenient, 
takes  them  to  the  car  line  and  puts  them  on 
the  street  car.  The  conductor  knows  where 
they  get  off,  they  take  the  same  car,  as  a 
rule,  every  morning.  The  children  sit  un- 
til they  come  to  the  proper  corner,  the  con- 
ductor tells  them,  here  is  the  place  to  get 
off,  they  are  assisted  to  alight  from  the 
oar  and  walk  a  block  or  two  blocks  to  the 
school  and  go  to  the  room  where  their  exer- 
cises are  carried  on,  without  any  difficulty. 
In  other  cases  where  there  are  transfers, 
some  brother  or  sister,  perhaps,  brings 
tihem,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  families  that 
are  well-to-do,  the  children  are  brought  to 
the  school  in  a  carriage  or  automobile,  but 
in  most  oases  they  use  the  street  car,  and, 
where  their  homes  are  not  so  far  away,  the 
children  walk  three  or  four  (blocks  to  the 
school.  Where  they  require  a  guide  be- 
cause the  distance  is  long  and  the  route 
somewhat  devious  or  troublesome  and  they 
have  a  little  brother  or  sister,  that  brother 
or  sister  is  permitted  to  enter  the  school 
they  attend  instead  of  the  school  where  the 
child  lives,  and  he  comes  in  the  morning 
with  the  child  who  cannot  see  and  goes  to 
his  own  room,  while  the  blind  child  goes 
to  his  regular  classroom  and  remains  there 
until  evening,  when  he  is  taken  home  again 
by  the  brother  or  sister.  In  some  cases,  a 
neighbor's  little  child  is  paid  a  small  sum 
by  the  parents  to  do  this  service  and  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  school  as  a  regular 
pupil.  After  the  morning  exercises,  these 
children  are  instructed  in  the  regular  sub- 
jects of  the  school  so  far  as  their  lack  of 
sight  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be.  If 
a  little  boy  is  in  the  third  grade  reading 
class,  he  knows  when  it  is  time  to  go,  or 
if  he  doesn't  the  teacher  tells  him,  it  is 
your  time  to  go  and  he  gets  up,  takes  his 
book,  goes  through  the  corridor  to  the 
room  where  his  class  is  and  takes  his 
place  with  the  members  of  the  class,  finds 
his  place  in  the  book,  waits  till  it  comes 
bis  turn,  and  reads  the  point  letters.  After 
the  lesson  is  over,  he  gets   the  assignment 


of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  and  takes  his 
book  and  goes  back  to  his  room.  Where 
he  has  written  work  to  do,  he  does  it  on 
the  Braille  slate  or  on  the  typewriter  and 
is  prepared  to  go  to  his  next  lesson  or  next 
work  that  he  has  in  hand.  It  is  found  that 
these  children  are  atole,  in  the  main,  to  do 
the  same  work  which  the  other  children 
do,  answer  the  questions  which  the  other 
children  answer,  and  understand,  so  far  as 
they  can  understand  without  sight,  the 
things  other  children  understand. 

These  children  at  recess  time  are  looked 
after  by  the  other  children,.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  is  a  very  marked  educa- 
tional influence  and  advantage  to  the 
other  children  in  that,  which  comes  from 
having  these  children  whom  they  have  to 
take  special  pains  to  see  that  nobody 
jostles,  and  whom  they  have  to  look  after 
on  the  playground.  The  youngsters  who 
lack  sight  put  on  their  roller  skates  and 
skate  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  before 
school  and  at  recess  time,  and  occasionally 
you  will  find  one  of  the  blind  boys  play- 
ing ball  with  the  other  boys.  He  usually 
is  at  the  bat.  He  'has  his  game  of  ball  with 
the  boys  and  joins  in  many  other  things 
which  the  other  children  play.  In  every 
possible  way  they  are  made  to  forget  that 
they  are  blind,  and  the  other  children  join 
in  this  Charming  game  of  making  the  bovs 
and  girls  forget  that  they  are  different 
from  the  others;  and  in  the  schools  where 
these  classes  have  been  established,  there 
has  been  seen  a  charming  change  that  came 
into  the  attitude  of  the  other  children  in  the 
school  toward  these  blind  boys  and  girls. 
Now,  when  the  noon  intermission  conies, 
they  have  their  luncheon  which  they  have 
brought  with  them  and  they  sit  in  the 
room  until  it  is  eaten  and  then  go  down  on 
the  playground  and  play  with  the  other 
children  and  come  back  at  the  regular  time, 
and  the  same  exercises  are  conducted  for 
the  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
they  go  home  as  they  came,  in  a  buggy  or 
on  the  street  car,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Where  the  child  has  to  take  a  street  car 
and  has  no  one  to  go  with  him,  someone 
from  the  school,  this  one  or  that  one,  will 
volunteer  to  put  him  on  the  car  and  the 
conductor  puts  him  off  and  he  knows  the 
way  home.     So  the  practical  difficulties  of 
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this  work  are  overcame — the  difficultly  of 
getting  these  children  together.  Where 
the  parents  are  able  to  pay  carfare,  as  a 
good  many  are,  they  pay  it.  Where  the 
parents  are  not  able  to  pay  carfare,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not,  then  the  State  or 
the  City  pays  the  carfare.  There  are  some 
children  even  in  the  city  where  this  kind 
of  school  is  carried  on,  a  limited  number  of 
children,  who  are  from  such  homes  that 
they  should  either  be  transferred  to  other 
homes  where  they  may  be  properly  cared 
for — and  this  is  also  the  case  of  children 
who  can  see — or  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend as  they  are  and  some  of  them  do,  the 
institution  which  the  State  provides  for 
the  care  of  such  children. 

Now  a  little  as  to  the  results  which  come 
from  this  work.  First  is  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  which  these  chil- 
dren have.  As  I  said  before,  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  attempt  is  made  to  ignore 
the  child's  misfortune.  He  talks  of  see- 
ing, he  tells  what  he  sees  and  what  he 
doesn't  see,  and  speaks  of  seeing  this  and 
going  to  see  that,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
the  fact  that  he  is  blind  is  forgotten  by  him 
and  by  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  who  teach  him  and  talk  with  him  and 
associate  with  him.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  Lytton's  beautiful  story  of  the 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  remember  the 
'blind  girl  that  went  about  freely  all  over 
the  house  and  city  where  she  cared  to  go, 
will  understand  the  freedom  which  is  some- 
times acquired,  the  confidence  in  the  ability 
to  go  aibout  and  do  things  anil  undertake 
things  as  other  children  do.  Where  chil- 
dren live  the  sheltered  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, there  is  less  opportunity  for  them  to 
acquire  this  assurance — this  assurance  not 
merely  in  going  about  the  place  with  which 
one  is  especially  familiar,  but  the  assur- 
ance in  going  aibout  the  city,  in  meeting 
other  people  and  going  to  someone  else's 
house,  in  taking  up  things  with  other  peo- 
ple and  dealing  with  people  as  though 
there  were  no  bar  between,  either  in  the 
intercourse  or  in  the  getting  about.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  independence 
that  is  cultivated  in  this  way  that  is  very 
charming,  and  if  we  have  that  standard  o.' 
getting  all  our  children  in  the  State  edu- 
cated up  to  that  point  where  they  are  fitted 


to  live  and  bear  their  part  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  it  is  invaluable  in  such  an 
education.  Then,  in  addition  to  this  feel- 
ing of  independence  and  freedom,  there  is 
developed,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  un- 
consciousness, during  a  large  share  of  the 
time,  and  in  most  of  the  doings  of  their 
lives,  the  unconsciousness  or  absence  of 
consciousness,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  of  the 
defect  under  which  they  labor.  These  chil- 
dren read  freely  with  the  point  letters, 
converse  with  others,  have  certain  ac- 
complishments by  which  they  may  approve 
themselves  ito  others,  they  are  able  to  do 
things  which  are  really  creditable  and 
which  they  know  are  creditable  as  compared 
with  what  other  people  do,  they  have  this 
way  of  building  up  their  self-respect  and 
in  a  very  large  measure  they  become  un- 
conscious of  the  defect  they  have.  This,  of 
course,  can  never  be  wholly  true,  but  ex- 
cellent progress  is  made  toward  it  in  many, 
very  many  of  the  children  thus  taught.  If 
I  have  upon  my  face  an  ugly  mark,  a 
birthmark,  the  more  my  education  can  ren- 
der me  unconscious  of  this  unsightly 
'blemish,  the  happier  the  life  I  lead;  and  if 
my  arm  is  gone  or  I  lack  one  leg,  the  less 
I  have  my  attention  called  to  that,  the  more 
I  am  able  to  go  about  and  do  things  that 
other  people  do,  forgetful  or  unconscious 
of  the  handicap  under  which  I  labor,  the 
happier  my  life  is.  So  it  is  in  dealing  with 
these  children,  ignoring  the  fact,  so  far  as 
possible,  that  they  suffer  from  this  handi- 
cap, has  a  very  important  psychological  in- 
fluence in  making   their  lives  happy. 

Now,  to  be  a  little  more  concrete  as  to 
their  school  work.  They  do  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  without  difficulty.  'Many 
of  them  were  more  mature  than  the  average 
child  who  comes  into  the  public  school. 
They  were  two  or  three  or  four  years  older 
when  they  began  their  school  studies,  than 
the  average  child  who  comes  into  the  public 
school,  but  in  many  cases,  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  these  blind  children  have 
done  creditably  the  work  of  the  classes 
ordinarily  requiring  four  or  five  or  six 
years;  in  other  words,  have  done  almost 
double  the  amount  of  school  work  and  done 
it  creditably,  that  has  been  done  by  chil- 
dren who  enter  in  the  normal  way  and  make 
the   normal    progress.     This   is   not   due    to 
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the  tact  that  they  are  blind,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  more  mature  in  other  ways 
and  have  few  distractions.  They  concen- 
trate themselves  more  intensely  on  the  work 
they  do  and  in  this  way  have  made  in  many 
oases,  what  seems  like  remarkable  pro- 
gress; 'but  with  the  handicap  they  have, 
they  are  alble  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  schools,  doing  all 
those  things  which  blind  children  can  do, 
in  about  the  same  time  required  by  the 
other  children.  They  come  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  grades  about  the* 
age  the  other  children  do.  Then  they  are 
able,  by  this  time,  and  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  themselves  to  enter 
the  high  school.  In  one  of  our  high  schools, 
we  have  several  students  who  lack  sight 
entirely.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
have  for  them  all  the  books  that  other  high 
school  pupils  have,  and  in  some  of  the  sub- 
jects where  the  books  are  not  available, 
they  require  the  services  of  a  reader  or 
someone  who  comes  to  the  school  and,  in 
the  room  which  is  given  them  for  their 
study  room,  reads  to  them  the  things  they 
need  to  acquire.  They  have  this  handicap 
and  we  have  to  provide  this  special  instru- 
mentality for  them  to  learn  the  things 
which  some  of  the  other  children  learn  from 
sight  and  which  they  themselves  could 
learn  from  their  point  books  if  the  neces- 
sary instruction  was  put  in  the  books. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  reference  work,  they 
must  consult  the  dictionary  and  the  en- 
cyclopaedia, a  volume  of  history  or  a 
volume  of  literature,  and  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  for  them  a  sufficient 
range  of  books,  certainly  at  this  stage  of 
the  education  of  the  blind,  to  cover  all 
these  requirements.  So,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  so  greatly  handicapped  and  may 
be  aJble  to  do  their  work  as  others  do,  they 
are  given  a  reader  who  looks  up  for  them 
the  references  and  reads  to  them  the  por- 
tions which  apply  to  the  lessons  of  the  day, 
so  that  they  are  alble  to  go  to  the  class  and 
discuss  intelligently  with  the  other  students 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
There  are  some  of  these  who  go  beyond — 
they  are  the  unusual  cases — there  are  some 
who  go  beyond  the  high  schools  to  the  col- 
lege and  into  the  professions.  This  has 
been  the  case  from  your  institutions;   it  is 


not  peculiar  to  the  day  schools  that  are 
run  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
They  have  done  it  from  your  schools  and 
they  are  doing  it  from  ours  in  the  same  way. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  those  of  unusual  per- 
severance and  unusual  ambition  and  appli- 
cation and  determination  who  go  on  in  this 
way  into  the  higher  schools  and  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  practice 
of  the  professions. 

You  are,  I  am  sure,  however,  interested 
in  the  practical  side  of  it,  in  the  concrete 
side,  in  the  acquisition  of  some  means  by 
which  these  blind  boys  and  girls  may  be- 
come real  factors  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, by  which  they  may  acquire  some 
means  of  livelihood  and  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  without  sinking  into  a  condi- 
tion of  guardianship  on  the  part  of  the 
State  or  dependence  upon  relatives  or  a 
state  of  pauperism.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  proud  things  of  the  institutions,  that 
many  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  'beeri 
taught  a  means  whereby  they  might  live, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  proud  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  day  school  that  we  are 
finding,  as  we  work  this  out,  that  the 
ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  can  be  ac- 
quired by  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  day 
schools  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  schools 
of  the  other  sort.  Now,  as  to  some  of  the 
things  which  these  youngsters  are  able  to 
do.  We  are  able  to  give  them  lessons  in 
music.  Some  of  them  have  good  ears  and 
are  good  musical  testers;  some  of  them 
have  good  voices.  We  are  free  to  select 
either  the  teacher  of  instrumental  music  or 
the  teacher  of  vocal  music.  We  may  se- 
lect one  teacher  or  another  as  the  child's 
talent  seems  to  indicate  is  the  proper 
teacher,  and  to  this  teacher  the  boy  or  girl 
may  go.  We  shave  a  number  of  pupils, 
some  of  them  well  advanced  in  their  work, 
others  who  are  baking  the  lessons  from 
these  special  teachers  of  music  in  the  city 
just  as  other  people;  some  preparing  to  be 
performers  of  instrumental  music,  members 
of  orchestras,  players  of  the  piano,  or  to 
do  work  of  that  sort,  while  others  are 
training  their  voices  and  expect  to  become 
singers  in  church  choirs  and  concerts  and 
choruses  and  professional  musicians.  Many 
will  be  teachers  of  music,  some  instru- 
mental and  some  vocal.     Perhaps  we  have 
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an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
con  fined  to  a  single  teacher  of  the  voice 
or  a  single  teacher  of  instrumental  music, 
but  have  at  our  service  the  teachers  of  the 
city  who  are  all  of  them  glad  to  take  these 
children  and  teach  them  as  they  teach 
other  children.  We  have  a  number —  1  say 
a  number,  not  a  large  number — we  have 
aibout  forty  children  in  the  different  classes, 
who  are  planning  to  become  piano  tuners. 
They  are  getting  the  necessary  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals  of  musical  tone  and 
harmony,  in  a  theoretical  way.  They  are 
also  at  work  with  some  of  the  best'tuners 
of  the  city  and  are  going  about,  not  only 
learning  from  their  work  on  the  instru- 
ments, 'but  are  learning  to  go  about  the 
city  with  these  men,  from  whom  they  learn 
how  to  meet  people,  how  to  deal  with  them 
and  how  to  find  their  way  around  and  do 
the  business  of  a  tuner  of  pianos,  as  the 
ordinary  piano  tuner  does  the  business. 
They  have  this  advantage — they  have  not 
only  the  theoretical  and  practical  side  as 
it  relates  to  the  instrument,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  members  of  the  community, 
but  of  going  around  from  house  to  house, 
where  they  learn  how  to  approach  people 
and  how  to  get  the  work,  and  thus  get  that 
practical  training. 

We  have  in  the  city  a  State  shop,  in 
which  basket  making  and  similar  work  is 
taught  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  any  similar 
shop  in  this  country,  and  our  students  have 
the  advantage  of  instruction  from  these 
skilled  shopmen,  so  that,  as  the  children: 
acquire  more  skill  with  their  fingers  and 
are  ready  to  take  it  up  as  a  business,  they 
can  go  to  this  shop  and  can  there  learn  the 
business  of  basket  making  in  all  its  de- 
partments and  can  become  as  expert  as 
their  ability  permits.  We  have  also  the 
machines  in  connection  with  the  school  for 
rug  weaving  and  a  limited  number  of  the 
children  who  show  aptitude  for  this  rather 
then  for  other  things,  are  learning  the 
business  of  rug  weaving  and  a  reasonable 
market  can  be  found  for  limited  quantities 
of  this  material.  In  some  cases,  the  rug 
weaving  factories  are  willing  to  take  these 
boys  and  girls  and  give  them  regular  posi- 
tions and  pay  them  by  the  week  as  they 
do  their  o>ther  employees  for  certain  work- 
in    the    rug   factories;    and    in    other    cases. 


the  knitting  factories  have  been  willing 
to  take  the  pupils  from  a  school  for  the 
blind  and  teach  the  girls  how  to  use  the 
knitting  machines,  and  they  have  there  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  knitters.  We  have 
also  a  number  of  the  youngsters  who  are 
receiving  instruction  from  a  skilled  ham- 
mock maker  who  has  learned  the  art  and 
is  giving  his  very  best  efforts  to  teach  some 
of  the  youngsters  who  show  a  talent  for 
that  work  and  a  limited  number  of  them 
are  planning  to  make  hammocks  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition — as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  good 
cigar  makers  of  the  town  offered  to  take 
one  or  two  of  the  boys  who  cared  to  take 
up  the  work  and  teach  them  the  trade  of 
cigar  making.  He  said  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  a  !boy  who  lacked  sight  should 
not  be  able  to  be  as  good  a  cigar  maker 
as  anybody  else,  that  he  could  tell  the 
quality  of  tobacco  by  his  nose  and  fingers 
as  well  as  anybody  else  could  and  that's 
the  way  they  had  to  tell  it  anyhow,  and  he 
didn't  see  why  he  couldn't  be  just  as  deft 
with  his  fingers  and  make  just  as  good  a 
cigar  as  anybody  who  could  see,  and  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  boys  and  give  them 
a  chance;  so  that  that  offer  stands  open. 
The  best  surgeons  have  what  is  called 
sometimes  in  the  sort  of  language  that 
they  taught  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  the 
tactuS  eruditus,  the  educated  touch,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  assist  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  internal  difficulties,  to  tell  whether 
the  difficulty  that  is  causing  the  illness  in 
this  man  or  woman,  is  a  tumor  or  an  ab- 
scess, and  if  it  is  a  tumor,  something  as  to 
its  nature;  that  is  by  careful  external  ex- 
amination with  the  fingers  and  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  they  are  able  to  judge 
somewhat  the  nature  of  the  internal  malady 
which  they  must  reach  with  the  surgeon's 
knife.  Now  boys  and  girls  who  are  blind, 
through  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
sense  of  touch,  are  making  the  sense  of 
touch  do  for  them  a  great  deal  that  is 
done  by  the  sense  of  sight  for  us  who  see 
and  thus  they  develop  unusual  skill  and 
unusual  strength  of  fingers  and  unusual 
delicacy  of  touch.  Now  it  has  occurred  to 
some  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
work  of  the  teaching  of  the  blind  in  Mil- 
waukee,   that    there    was    no    reason    why 
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blind  people  should  not  be  able  to  become 
especially  good  and  valuable  as  masseurs, 
why  massage  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
them,  in  a  better  way  and  with  more  skill 
than  by  the  average  operator  who  can  see. 
The  trial  was  made  and  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  school  has  already,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  giver  of  massage  in  the  city,  who 
has  as  good  a  reputation  as  any  and  is 
reputed  to  be  just  as  skilled  as  any,  has 
learned  the  business  of  a  masseur  or 
masseuress,  I  suppose  I  should  say;  she 
has  gone  from  Milwaukee  to  an  adjoining 
and  smaller  city  and  opened  a  smaller  es- 
tablishment of  her  own,  and  is  now  giving 
massage  treatment  and  is  not  only  making 
expenses,  but  is  making  enough  for  her 
maintenance  and  has  every  reason  to  feel 
that  in  a  short  time  she  will  be  making  a 
good  living  from  this  art  which  she  has 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  day  school 
or  upon  its  suggestion.  One  of  the  boys, 
a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  has  worked  up 
a  good  newspaper  route  out  of  which  he 
makes  eight  or  nine  dollars  a  week,  al- 
though he  is  still  in  the  school.  He  has 
developed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  busi- 
ness man  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  this  had  he  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  community.  The  very  fact 
that  he  was  in  his  own  home  and  in  an 
environment  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
counted  for  a  great  deal,  and  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  business  opening  and  has 
worked  up  his  newspaper  route,  delivers 
his  papers  and  does  his  collecting,  and  is, 
in  this  respect,  a  successful  'business  man. 
This  occupation  opens  a  way  for  him  into 
the  life  of  the  community,  so  that  he  may 
become  a  real  estate  agent,  a  dealer  in  or 
seller  of  wares  over  the  counter,  or  a  small 
merchant.  Of  course,  there  will  tie  those 
who,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  lack  of 
sight,  just  as  in  spite  of  physical  incapacity 
of  other  sorts,  will  show  the  ability  to  de- 
velop into  professional  success  or  business 
success  in  various  lines. 

I  think  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  the  lines  into  which  these  children 
have  already,  in  the  few  years  that  we  have 
been  trying  out  this  work,  found  it  possi- 
ble to  enter,  as  citizens  of  the  community 
and  earners  of  their  own  livelihood.  Now 
1    will  touch  very  briefly  upon  two  or  three 


other  points  and  then  reward  your  patience 
by  stopping      I  feel,  as  you  feel,  that  most 
people — I  was  first  going  to  say  that  a  good 
many     people — I    think    perhaps    you     will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  most  people 
who   are  blind   ought  not  to  be  blind,   that 
most    people     who    are    now     blind     ought 
never  to  have  become  blind;    that  the  ma- 
jority, that  more  than  half,  at  least, — I  will 
not  attempt   to   state   definite  proportions — 
that  at  least  more  than  half  of  the   blind- 
ness   is    wrong,    is    unnecessary.      Now    we 
find,   as   I    think   any  community   will    find, 
that     the     having     of    these     children     out 
among    them,    mingling    with    other    people 
so   that  other   people   see   and   have   forced 
upon    their    attention,    the    fact    that    these 
youngsters   are  blind,  has  an  educative  in- 
fluence  upon  the  community.     It  calls   the 
attention  to  a  condition  which  exists,  and  if 
then  the  proper  educational  steps  are  taken 
to    teach    the    community    how    this    might 
have    been     avoided,     how    these     children 
ought  not  to  have  become  blind,  how  they 
might  have  heen  kept  from  becoming  blind, 
that   the   public    mind   is    in    a   much    more 
receptive  condition  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  take   the   lesson    to  heart   than    if  these 
youngsters     are     sequestrated     and     taken 
away,  hustled  off  out  of  our  sight  where  we 
don't  see  them  or  come  in  contact  with  them, 
where   we  don't  realize  the  criminal  negli- 
gence that  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  for 
generations,    depriving    thousands    of    chil- 
dren every  year  of  the  sight  G-od  gave  them 
as  a  natural  right.     I  think  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage    to    have    these    (Children    about 
on    the    street   cars,    on    the    streets,    doing 
business     as     small     merchants,     as     piano 
tuners,    as    rug   weavers,   and    other   things 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  community.     This   is   incidental,   but 
in  the  campaign  of  education  for  the  elimi- 
nation  of  blindness   in   which   many  of  you 
are  engaged  as  well  as  the  work  of  teaching 
those   who  are   blind,   I   think   it    is   a    very 
important  help. 

One  more  word  only,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  relation  between  these  day 
schools  for  children  with  sense  defects 
and  the  institutions  which  have,  for  so 
many  years,  taught  these  chi  ldren  and 
taught  them  so  well.  There  is  no  antago- 
nism, there  is  no  feud  between  you  and  us. 
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When  this  work  was  first  started  in  the 
state  in  which  I  live,  there  was  some  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the 
institutions,  that  if  these  day  schools  were 
started  and  propagated  and  prospered,  that 
the  business  of  the  institution  would  be 
done  away  with,  that  there  would  be  no' 
occasion  for  an  institution.  Just  as  in  the 
soil  we  find,  in  many  cases,  unsuspected 
wealth,  just  so,  in  our  communities,  we 
.have  found  much  unsuspected  material  of 
this  sort,  children  who  have  been  hidden 
away,  children  who  have  not  been  reported, 
children  who  have  not  been  sent — whose 
parents  cling  to  them  and  will  not  send 
them  to  the  institutions.  Now,  in  many 
cases  these  children  have  been  found;  in 
many  cases,  they  are  now  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  education  which  their  handi- 
cap requires,  and  with  it  all,  the  numbers 
in  institutions  have  in  no  wise  decreased. 
It  is  merely  bringing  the  educational  ad- 
vantage required  by  many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children,  both  those  who  are  deaf 
and  those  who  are  blind,  within  the  fold 
of  our  public  educational  activity,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  have 
enough  to  do.  Their  hands  are  full,  their 
hearts  are  full,  their  rooms  are  full,  their 
activities  are  taxed  as  they  never  were  be- 
fore; so  that  this  experience,  which  doubt- 
less would  be  the  experience  in  other 
states,  I  give  to  you  as  our  experience  here, 
for  the  information  and  perhaps  for  the 
thought  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  insti- 
tutional life.  While  you  are  doing  the  kind 
of  work  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  cannot 
tie  dispensed  with  now  or  probably  in  the 
future,  yet  there  is  room  for  this  other  line 
of  work,  and  do  not  fear  that  because  this 
other  work  is  taken  up  and  done  where  it 
can  be  done — and  it  is  not  everywhere  that 
it  can  be  done,  for  reasons  I  have  already 
mentioned — where  this  work  is  taken  up 
and  done  in  the  day  schools,  you  need  not 
fear  that  the  institutions  will  suffer  in 
prestige  or  numbers  or  usefulness. 

Just  one  word  as  to  a  practical  phase 
of  this  matter;  it  is  a  heavy  tax  for  any 
-community  to  take  up  school  work  of  this 
kind  on  its  own  initiative.  It  would  be 
hard  for  any  city  of  25,000,  30,000,  40,000 
or  100. OiM)  people,  to  take  from  its  ordinary 


school  funds  enough  money  to  provide  this 
education  for  such  children  as  these,  with- 
out heavily  overtaxing  its  school  funds. 
That  is  true,  I  think,  in  almost  all  cases. 
The  state  recognizes  it  as  a  duty  to  educate 
these  unfortunate  children.  It  recognizes 
it,  because  it  has  established  these  institu- 
tions where  they  have,  for  many  years, 
been  taught,  in  which  the  cost  of  education 
is  perhaps  $350  or  $400  a  year  for  a  child; 
in  some  cases  less  and  in  some,  more;  and 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  child  is  pro- 
vided by  the  home  and  only  the  educational 
facilities  are  provided  'by  the  state,  the 
cost  is  less  than  $150,  perhaps  $175  to  $200, 
according  to  the  completeness  with  which 
the  work  is  entered  upon.  It  is  cheaper  for 
the  state  to  do  this,  giving  the  children, 
the  opportunity  for  home  and  community 
life,  and  the  state  can  very  well  afford  to 
care,  in  this  way,  for  those  children  who 
can  be  provided  for  comfortably  in  this 
manner,  leaving  those  who  cannot  be  so 
taken  care  of,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  insti- 
tutions. Where  this  is  done,  a  grant  from 
the  state  to  the  community  of  $100  to  $150 
or  $200  a  year  will  carry  the  work,  will 
provide  for  this  education  which  is  recog- 
nized as  an  obligation  of  the  state  rather 
than  the  community,  and  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  state  to  care,  in  its  institutions, 
for  those  who  cannot  reasonably  be  cared 
for  in  this  other  way.  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  taxed  your  time  and  perhaps  your 
patience  pretty  heavily.  I  come  to  you  as 
an  outsider  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
specialty,  and  yet  I  have  been  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  these  special 
schools  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  this  work  and  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  derogatory 
to  or  in  criticism  of  the  conditions  of  the 
institutions  with  which  most  of  you  are 
connected,  that  I  have  dared  to  come  here 
at  the  invitation  of  your  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  talk  to  you  as  I  have  this  morning 
about  this  work.  1  want  you  to  see  it  from 
the  side  of  those  who  are  trying  to  do  it 
from  the  outside,  believing  and  recognizing 
the  splendid  achievements  that  have 
marked  the  work  of  the  institution  from 
the  beginning  until  now,  and  believing  that 
the   way  is  broad   enough   for   you   and    for 
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us  to  go  on  increasing  its  usefulness.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  me, 
I   will  stand  up  here  to  be  shot  at. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  don't  wish  to  fire  any 
shot,  but  I,  for  one,  while  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  take 
care  of  it,  I,  for  one,  feel  like  expressing 
in  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  our  appreciation 
to  Superintendent  Pearse  for  his  effort  in 
coming    here    and    giving    us    this    most   in- 


structive talk.  I  therefore  move  you  that, 
by  a  standing  vote  of  thanks,  we  thank  him 
for  coming  here  and  taking  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  this  meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  As  it  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  noon  hour,  I  think  a  motion 
to  adjourn    will   be   in   order. 

(Meeting  adjourned.) 


ROUND  TABLES 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  JUNE  26,  EIGHT  TO  TEN   O'CLOCK. 


PENCIL  WRITING 

Leader—Miss  Alice  M.  Lane,  Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary— Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Boston.  Mass. 


This  round  table,  held  in  the  great  par- 
lors of  the  institution,  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  and  enthusiastically  con- 
ducted of  any  of  the  minor  meetings  of 
the  convention.  The  special  questions 
brought  up  were  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  pencil-writing  is  made  suf- 
ficient use  of  after  leaving  school  to  war- 
rant making  it  part  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  -Whether  or  not  the  typewriter  has 
removed  the  need  for  pencil-writing. 

3.  Whether  point  notes,  which  can  be 
read  by  the  writer,  are  not  better  than  pen- 
cil writing  in  business. 

4.  Whether,  in  pencil  writing,  the  square 
or  round-hand  is  the  more  desirable  form. 

Arguments  and  answers  in  favor  of  pen- 
cil-writing were  made  by  Miss  Hayes  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ray  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 


Gardiner  of  Ontario,  Miss  Hicks  of  Mary- 
land, Miss  Snyder  of  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Har- 
rison of  Pittsbugh  and  Mr.  Holmes  of  Bos- 
ton; while  the  value  of  pencil-writing,  in 
consideration  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  acquire  it,  was  doubted  or  believed  to 
be  impracticable  by  Mr.  Burritt  of  Over- 
brook,  Miss  Levi  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Shot- 
well  of  Lansing,  Mr.  Dow  of  Faribault  and 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana..  Editor  Holmes  of 
the  Ziesler  Maifiisdiie,  and  Mr.  Wickens  of 
Ontario,  although  not  present,  were  quoted 
as  being  in  favor  of  pencil-writing.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  by  Mr.  Irwin  of  Cleveland. 
Miss  Lounsbury  of  Batavia,  and  others; 
and  it  was  shown  that  pencil-writing  was 
being  taught  at  the  schools  in  Ontario, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Columbus,  Raleigh 
and  .Boston. 


PIANO  TUNING 

Leader— Edward  G.  Roberts,  Teacher,  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary  — Mrs.  Elwin   H.  Fowler.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Papers  on  the  subject  of  piano  tuning 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Roberts, 
Mr.  C.  V.  Critchfield,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sparks,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Claude  Kilworth,  and 
the  special  points  brought  out  by  these 
were  fully  discussed  'by  Mr.  Jefferson 
Hicks,  Mr.  Jacob  Bausch,  Mr.  George  H. 
Mullin,  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Vogts  and  Mr.  W.  H. 


Long.  The  most  novel  idea  advanced  by 
the  discussion  was  the  necessity  for  a 
tuner's  understanding  the  mechanical  piano 
players  and  toeing  able  to  tune  and  repair 
them,  and  all  agreed  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  such  knowledge  to  the  blind 
tuner. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Leader— Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyle,  Teacher,  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary  — S.  M.  Green.  Supt.,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 


There  were  more  than  twenty  persons 
present  at  'this  meeting,  and  their  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  keen.  Methods  em- 
ployed in  the  course  in  home-making  art 
in  the  Pittsburgh  school  were  explained  by 
Mrs.  Pyle,  and  Miss  E.  C.  Cory  gave  de- 
tails of  first  lessons  in  cooking.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity   for    obtaining    the    home    spirit    in    the 


school,  referring  to  Dr.  Reeder's  cottage 
life  at  the  Home  for  Orphans  at  Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson.  An  animated  discussion 
ensued  over  the  length  of  a  domestic 
science  course  and  the  amount  of  time 
which  should  be  given  to  it;  but,  aside 
from  such  details,  the  value  of  the  course 
to  blind   pupils  was  conceded  by  all. 


THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  JUNE  27.  EIGHT  TO  TEN  O'CLOCK. 

Leader— Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary— Miss  Annie  M.  Blanks,  Teacher,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 


One  of  the  large  rooms  was  used  for 
this  meeting,  and  the  full  attendance  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  eagerness  with  which  edu- 
cators of  blind  children  are  on  the  alert 
for  new  opportunities  for  their  charges.  Mr. 
Allen  described  such  of  the  methods  and 
didactic  materials  as  had  so  far  been  util- 
ized in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  where  a  complete  set 
of    the    necessary    apparatus    has    been    in- 


stalled, and  explained  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Montessori  and 
emphasized  by  Prof.  A.  0.  Norton  of  Har- 
vard University  in  his  lectures  to  the  teach- 
ers at  this  kindergarten  and  to  Boston 
teachers  generally.  There  was  much  keen 
questioning  and  reply,  those  who  had  used 
the  method  being  zealous  in  its  praise  and 
t'hose  to  whom  it  was  new  showing  a  re- 
ceptive attitude  towards  this  fresh  field 
of  child  activity  and  development. 


MATRON'S  PROBLEMS. 

Leader— Mrs.  G.  H.  Mullin,  Matron,  Washington  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary— Mrs.  M.  S.  P.  Slicer,  Boys'  Matron.  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  twenty  interested  persons  present 
discussed  the  mental  and  moral  uplift  of 
boys  and  girls  outside  the  classroom  and 
the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  household.  Mrs.  Slicer 
spoke    of    the    club    as    a    helpful    agency 


among  the  boys  who  have  been  in  her 
special  oare,  believing  their  sentiment  to- 
wards the  wrongdoer  in  their  midst  worth 
more  than  punishment  'meted  out  'by  a 
superior. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Leader  and  Secretary  — Harold  Molter.  Teacher,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

among  the  blind  was  commended.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Cox  of  Pittsburgh,  Superintendents  Mc- 
Aloney,  Green  and  Hooper  and  Miss  M.  Ada 
Turner  of  Wisconsin  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion   with  zest. 


Among  the  fifteen  instructors  present  a 
lively  discussion  was  engaged  in  relative 
to  the  purposes  and  achievements  of  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  movement  for  organ- 
izing   Boy    Scouts    and    Camp     Fire    Girls 
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OBJECT  TEACHING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Leader— J.  H.  Neff,  Teacher,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary— O.  B.  Batcheler,  Teacher.  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 

The  trend  of  opinion  in  the  discussion  which  he  might  become  self-supporting  if 
of  this  subject  was  towards  vocational  aU  e]ge  failed  About  twenty-nve  persons 
training,   while   all   were   agreed    upon    the 

,•„„„.(«„„„   „f  (■,!,„   ,«•„ „„„„„!„„ ,„       were    present    at    the    meeting,    and    much 

importance  of   the   pupil  s   possessing   some 

one   line   of   industrial    work   by    means    of      interest  was  manifested. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Report    of    Treasurer   of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for  the  Conven- 
tion Period— July  1st,  1910,  June  24th,  1912. 

Dr.  to 

Amount  received  from  former  Treasurer  4.82 

"  "  "     for  Membership  Fees,  22.00 

"   Quotas  from  the  Several  Schools  612. 0( 


$638.82 
Cr.  by 
Amounts  paid  to — 

Miss  Mary  A.  Fein,  30.00 

Thos.  Todd  &  Company  1.45 

1.65 
13.97 

Louis  F.  Weston,  7.25 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  10.50 

Murdoch  &  Kerr,  438.75 

Balance  in  Treasury,  135.25 

$638.82 
Vouchers    for   these    disbursements    were  destroyed  after  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  of  June,  1912. 

F.  H.  MANNING,  Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee  hereby  certify  that  we 
have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Convention  period 
1910-1912,  and  have  found  the  same  correct.  T.  C.   Forrester. 

O.  W.  Stewart. 

Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COURTESIES. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  gladly  gives  have  been  so  many  and  various,  and  the 
expression  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  people  who  tendered  them  have  been  so 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association,  that  numerous  it  was  necessary  for  the  commit- 
not  Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  attend-  tee  to  group  them.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
ant  at  these  meetings  has  the  reception  include  all,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  well  under- 
been  more  cordial,  our  comforts  more  care-  stood  that  no  kindnesses,  however  small, 
fully  and  successfully  looked  after,  and  the  have  failed  to  be  appreciated, 
entertainment  in  general  more  pleasant.  Our  sincere  thanks  are  due: 
We  feel  justified  in  the  unstinted  use  of  FIRST:  The  Board  of  Directors  and 
pleasant  superlatives;  but  will  include  Board  or  Corporators  of  the  Pittsburgh  In- 
them  all  in  one,  most  successful.  stitution  for  the  Blind  for  so  kindly  inviting 

The  courtesies  enjoyed  by  the  Association  us   to   hold   our  convention   at   their   school 
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and  for  their  cordial  greeting  and  generous 
hospitality. 

SECOND:  To  our  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements, appointed  by  the  Board,  and 
to  other  citizens  of  the  community  who  co- 
operated with  them  in  the  successful  exe- 
cution  of   the   plans. 

THIRD:  To  the  amiable  and  esteemed 
brother,  Superintendent  McAloney,  and  his 
gracious  wife  who,  with  their  staff  of 
teachers,  officers  and  employees,  have  cared 
for  us  so  well  in  that  quiet,  efficient  manner 
that  is  possible  only  by  good  management 
and  good  will. 

FOURTH:  To  Mr.  W\  W.  Blackburn, 
through  whom  we  received  the  invitation 
to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  and  who  personally  conducted  us 
on  that  most  interesting  and  instructive 
trip. 

FIFTH:  To  the  press  of  the  city  for  the 
reports  of  the  Convention  and  for  the  in- 
terest  shown   in   our   work. 

SIXTH:  For  invitations  to  visit  the  fol- 
lowing  places   of   interest:      Allegheny   Ob- 


servatory of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Carnegie  Library,  Carnegie 
Museum,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Western 
Fennslyvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  and  H.  S.  Hedrick,  Shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  broom  handles. 

SEVENTH:  For  the  large  number  of 
automobiles  loaned  to  the  Association  by 
generous  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  to  give  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful   environs   of   the   city. 

EIGHTH:  To  Mr.  Carroll  G.  Pearse, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Milwaukee 
and  President  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  for  so  kindly 
coming  to  our  Convention  to  address  us. 

LASTLY:     For  the  many  little  courtesies 
which  the  members  of  the  Asociation  have 
shown   one   another,  justifying  the  claim  of 
the  Association  of  being  an  educated  body. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
John  E.  Ray,  North  Carolina. 
E.  B.  Tewksbury,  New  York  City. 
W.   E.   Taylor,   Idaho. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  respectfully  submits  the  following 
recommendations : 

That  there  shall  be  a  board  of  five  As- 
sociate-iEditors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Massachusetts  Asoscia- 
tion  for  Fromoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind;  two  to  be  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind;  two  to  be  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

That  the  term  of  office  be  four  years, 
but  that  the  first  Board  of  Associate-Editors 
be  provided  as  follows: 

The  Massachusetts  Association  has  al- 
ready designated  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  as 
its  representative. 

Your  Committee  to  nominate  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Association,  one  of  whom 
shall    serve    for    two    years,    the    other    for 


four  years;  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  name  two  members  for 
one  year  to  serve  until  the  next  Convention 
of  said  Association. 

That  the  Associate-Editors  be  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  respect- 
ive organizations  in  conference  with  the 
Editor-in-chief  and  ratified  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Associations.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  the  interim  to  be  filled  by  the 
respective  Executive  Committees. 

That  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Associate- 
Editors  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the 
■Editor-in-chief  in  determining  and  execut- 
ing the  editorial  and  financial  policy  and 
scope   of   the   magazine. 

That  there  shall  also  be  constituted  an 
Advsiory  Board,  the  members  of  which 
shall  consist  of  a  representative  chosen 
from  every  organization  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

That   the   purpose   of  the  Advisory   Board 
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shall  be  to  secure  the  widest  possible  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  publication. 
As  representatives  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  your 
(  on  mittee  nominates  Superintendent  .1.  T. 
Hooper    of   Wisconsin,  to   serve   two   years, 


;  rid    Superintendent  George   F.   Oliphant   of 
:       "ia   to  serve  for  four  years. 

O.    H.    Burritt,   Chairman. 
J.  T.  Hooper. 
E.  E.  Bramlette. 
Geo    H.    Mullin. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM  EYE 

RECORD  CARD. 


Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  November  7,  1912. 
Dear   Sir: 

At  the  twentieth  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
assembled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  June, 
1910,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommend  for  general  adoption  a 
uniform   eye   record   card. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  samples  of  the 
card  recommended,  according  to  the  above 
mentioned  vote,  and  approved  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 


Blind    at    its    recent    convention    in     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  June  28,  1912 

The  arrangement  or  form  of  the  card  was 
made  by  the  eminent  ophthalmologist,  Dr. 
George  E  De  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  card  printed  by  F.  McManus,  Jr.. 
and  Company,  No.  21  North  Sixth  street, 
Fihiladelpihia,  from  which  house  any  num- 
ber or  style  may  be  had  without  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  setting  up  the  type. 
Believe  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward   E.  Allen, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


(Front  of  Card) 


Accession  No.  Name 

Age  Age  became  blind 

Cause  of  blindness— assigned,  on  application 
corrected  diagnosis  of 

Vision Right  Eye 

Condition    of    eyes   Right 


Date  of  examination 


Left  Eye 
Left 
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(Back  of  Card) 


Stigmata  of  general  defects  or  diseases 

Recommendations 

Operation                                    Recommended 

Written 

Permission  given                       Refused. 

Date  of  Operation 

Quantity 
1000 
2000 
3000 


Ruled 

$7. SO  per  M 

6.50     "   " 

5.50     "   " 


Unruled 

$7.00  per  M 

6.00     "   " 

5.00     "  *' 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The    following    officers    were    elected    for 
the   ensuing   two  years: 

President 

Edward   E.   Allen,  Massachusetts. 

First  Vice  President 

John  E.  Ray,  North  Carolina. 

Second  Vice  President 

T.   S.   McAloney,   Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding  Secretary 

W.  B.  Wait,  New  York. 

Record  ins  Secretary 

Geo.    D.    Eaton.    Iowa. 

Treasurer 

F.  H.  Manning,  Alabama. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman,  Utah. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Ex-officio,  Mass. 
Miss  Harriet  Lounsbury,  Xew  York. 


H.    F.    Gardiner.    Ontario,    Canada. 
G.    F.   Oliphant,   Georgia. 

Note:  The  Secretary  failed  to  receive 
reports  from  the  Committee  on  Necrology 
and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Is  there  any  other 
business  to  be  transacted  before  we  act 
upon  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution?  If 
there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  ask  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  to  submit  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
together  with  the  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution  as   they   now    stand. 

(Mr.  Allen  read  the  first  Article,  relating 
to  annual  dues  and  it  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  Article,  as  amended,  be 
adopted.) 

(See  page  6S,  69  and  70;  also  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-laws,  i 

MR.  GARDINER:  It  was  suggested,  in 
conversation,  that  it  might  be  more  -work- 
able to  have  a  biennial  fee  of  two  dollars 
than   an   annual    fee   of  one  dollar.      I   don't 
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know  that  I  would  care  to  move  an  amend- 
ment in  that  direction,  but  some  one  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  that,  as  the  Associa- 
tion would  only  meet  every  two  years,  the 
fees  would  naturally  be  paid  at  that  time. 
I  simply  rose  to  make  the  suggestion  and 
see  what  others  thought  about  it. 

MR.  BURRITT:  I  suppose  that  the  in- 
tent is  to  include  day  schools  and  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind.  You  say, 
"Schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind." 
Now  we  have  in  Philadelphia  one  school 
and  three  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  I 
should  think,  if  that  wording  were  left  to 
stand,  that  a  representative  from  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men  and 
the  Ohapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
might  come  in  under  it.  Then  one  thing 
more:  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee two  years  ago,  I  had  the  collecting 
of  the  fees  for  the  payment  of  publishing 
our  proceedings  and  I  did  about  as  har 
been  done  before,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Treasurer,  we  sent  out  bills  which 
were  more  or  less  arbitrary,  to  institutions, 
and  were  we  to  work  as  we  have  been  do- 
ing under  the  old  system,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  institutions  were 
members,  to  pay  an  annual  fee,  and  have 
so  said  right  along,  but  I  think  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner is  right;  if  we  are  to  have  individual 
memberships,  I  think  we  will  have  difficulty 
in  getting  teachers  and  officers,  superin- 
tendents perhaps,  to  pay  the  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar.  They'd  be  glad  to  pay  a  fee, 
or  at  least,  willing  to  pay  a  fee  at  the  meet- 
ing, tout  I  doubt  whether,  after  we  go  home, 
not  knowing  whether  we  shall  attend  the 
next  Convention,  we  will  all  just  exactly 
want  to  pay  one  dollar  next  year  and  a 
dollar  the  following  year. 

MR.  'HOOPER:  In  order  to  get  around 
this  difficulty,  I  move  that  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment  be  laid  over  until  we 
settle  the  matter  as  to  how  often  we  meet. 

MR.  BRAMLETTE:  I  move  that  the 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  be  paid  at  the 
biennial  meeting. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Meeting  biennially 
is  a  matter  of  question;  it  is  not  provide  1 
yet  that  we  shall  meet  biennially. 


MR.  BRAMLETTE:  Say  we  pay  then  at 
the    regular    Convention. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  wish  to  inquire  again, 
under  that  section,  what  institutions  are  to 
be  members?  Whether  it  simply  includes 
the  schools  and  institutions  doing  school 
work,  or  whether  membership  will  be  open 
to  the  other  institutions? 

MR.  ALLEN:  It  was  intended  to  mean 
institutions  for  instruction  only.  If  you 
want  to  put  that  word  in,  you  can  put  it  in. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  I  think  we  should  add  the 
word  "educational." 


MR.  ALLEN: 

the  Committee. 


That  was  the  intention  of 


MR.  RAY:  The  point  on  which  I  wanted 
information  is  this:  My  recollection  is  that 
the  verbiage  there  is  something  like  this; 
"that  trustees,  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind,"  etc.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion; we  had  before  us  this  morning,  Mr. 
Fearse,  who  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Milwaukee.  That  would  make 
Mr.  Pearse  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association,  and  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  schools  of  Milwaukee 
would  be  eligible  and  it  would  likewise 
make  the  teacher  of  any  special  school  in 
Milwaukee  eligible  to  membership.  To  the 
latter,  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  would  ob- 
ject to  the  other  parties.  I  would  not 
object  to  Mr.  Pearse,  but  any  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools  where  there  was  a 
special  school  for  the  blind,  and  trustees 
of  the  schools  of  that  city  who  might  have 
no  interest  in  this  work,  who  might  have 
no  inteerst  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
specifically,  would  be  eligible.  I  think 
we'd  better  guard  that  a  little  more  care- 
fully. I  rather  fear  that  clause  in  the  rec- 
ommendation. I  don't  know  just  how  the 
wording  can  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
unobjectionable. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Will  you  rewrite 
that  and  change  the  verbiage  to  cover  the 
point  in  mind,  and  we  will  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next. 

'MR.  McALONEY:  I  call  for  Mr.  Hoop- 
t  r's  motion  to  pass  that  for  the  present 
until  we  decide  when  the  conventions  will 
be  held. 
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(Mr.  Hooper's  motion  was  then  put  and 
carried  and  Mr.  Allen  read  Articles  111  and 
IV.) 

MR.      McALONEY:        Is      any      provision 
for   the   nomination   of  these  officers? 
ould  have  a  .Nominating  Com- 
mittee.     It   saves  time,  and  men  can  be  se- 
lected who  will  give  the  matter  thought,  in- 
Of  our  waiting  to  nominate  men   hap- 
hazard  from  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

MR.  WILSON:  Who  selects  the  Nominat- 
ing (  lommitti  i  " 

MR.  McALONEY:     The  Chairman. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  don't  think  that  the 
Chairman  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing a  nominating  committee.  I  have 
been  in  quite  a  number  of  organizations 
where  such  was  the  case,  and  1  think  I 
have  seldom  seen  that  work  satisfactorily. 
What  I  am  speaking  about  now  is  not 
Bgeinst  any  present  offkers,  but  the  situa 
tion  n  ight  get  in  such  shape — I  know  it  has 
been,  where  there  would  simply  he  a  trans- 
om one  meeting  to  another,  that  was 
net   at  all   desirable. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  Whether  or  not  such 
action  was  desirable,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  make  it  impossible;  it  leaves 
it  to  each  Convention  to  decide  whether  it 
shall  have  a  Nominating  Committee  or 
nominate  from  the  flloor. 

(Article  V   was  next   read — both   the  Arti- 
cle   unchanged    and    the    proposed    a  mend- 
Mr.  Allen  stated  that   the  Committee 

i-    'iiviJed   on   the   subject.  I 

MR      WILSON:       What     doer,     that     "or" 
'    "Biennially  or?"     Read  that  amend- 
ment  again 

MR.     ALLEN:       "This    Asosciation     shall 

hold   its   meetings   biennially,   the   time  and 

place   to   be   designated    by    the   Association 

in  Convention  assembled  or  by  the  Execn- 

mittec." 

MR.  WILSON:  The  time  and  pi  ice  re 
fers  only  to  the  day  and  the  month,  an  i 
that  day  and  month  designated  by  the  A 
Ciati  n  or  the  Executive  Committee.  I  am 
satisfied  with  that.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  word  "time"  refers  to  the  day 
and  month,  and  not  the  year.  I  move  the 
i  m   of  the   amendn 

i  Motion  seconded.) 

MR.  I1IRR1TT:  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee, of  course.  .  onsidered   very  carefully  the 


question    of    whether    we    want    to    tie    our- 
to  meeting  every  two  years,  anyway, 
ami    concluded    that    we   do. 

MR.  ORIGGS:  No.  they  were  divided, 
half  and  half. 

MR.  Itl'RRITT:  Under  the  old  plan,  we 
have  been  meeting  biennially,  unless  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  or  a 
World's  Fair  in  Paris. 

MR.  ALLEN:  In  1900,  when  some  of  the 
officers  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  the  meeting 
was  omitted  entirely  and  there  was  a  four 
year   period. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  a  little  scrap  up  at  Lansing  that 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  World's 
Fair. 

MR.  Bl'RRITT:  Suppose  we  should  de- 
cide that  we  would  like  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  if  we  could  get  an  invitation  in 
1915?     We  can't  do  it. 

-AIR.  :    We     have     a     chance     to 

change   the   Constitution    in    1914. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment, as   read,  be  adopted. 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  read  both  of  them; 
there  were  two.  I  said  the  Committee  was 
divided,  two  voting  for  the  change  and  two 
voting  to  leave  the  Article  as  it  is.  The 
change  was  that  this  Association  shall  hold 
its  meetings  biennially,  the  time  to  be 
designated  by  the  Association  in  convention 
:i)led,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Tlie  other  proposition  is  to  leave  it  un- 
changed. 

MR.  WILSON:  Well,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Article,  the  one  that  you 
have  read  there,  the  meeting  to  be  bien- 
nially and  the  time  and  place,  so  far  as 
month  and  day  are  concerned,  to  be  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

MR.  BRAMLETTE:  If  I  understand  Mr 
Wilson,  he  means  to  say  that  the  Associa- 
tion shall  meet  biennially,  at  the  time  and 
plac  designated  by  this  Association,  the 
daj    and    month    to    be    left    in    the    Executive 

Committee 

MR.  WILSON:  I  meant  to  make  a  motion 
for   the   adoption   of   the   new    paragraph   as 

I  i  here,  that  this  Association  meet  bi- 
ennially, and  that  the  time  and  place. 
meaning  the  day  and  month,  be  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  That's  the  way  you 
it   there 
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MR.  ALLEN:  "By  the  Convention  in  con- 
vention assembled  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee?" 

MR.  WILSON:  The  Association  might 
accept  an  invitation  to  go  to  a  certain  place 
and  want  to  go  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee  could    change   it. 

MR.  Bt'RRITT:  We  have  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  membership.  We  hope  to  be 
invited  to  other  institutions,  but  with  this 
enlarged  membership,  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  possible  number  of  places  to 
which  we  shall  go.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  is  the  place  to  speak  of  that  or  not, 
but  is  there  any  provision  for  any  pay- 
ment? 

THE  PRESIDENT:     No  provision. 

(Mr.  Wilson's  motion  was  then  seconded 
and  carried  and  Article  II  was  re-read,  re- 
lating to  annual  dues  and  membership.) 

MR.  GARDINER:  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
might  be  wise,  as  a  means  of  averting 
possible  difficulties,  to  place  some  limita- 
tion upon  the  representation  of  any  one 
institution.  It  says  there  that  instructors 
of  the  'blind  are  eligible  for  membership. 
If  you  take  all  connected  with  a  particular 
institution  who  may  be  classified  as  in- 
structors of  the  blind,  from  the  superin- 
tendent down  to  the  teacher  of  basket  mak- 
ing and  sloyd  and  hammock  making  and 
bead  work  and  so  on,  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  local  institution  and  one  or  two 
adjacent  institutions  to  put  in  a  preponder- 
ating vote  at  one  of  our  meetings —  to  have 
so  many  voters  at  a  particular  meeting 
when  some  critical  question  was  up,  that 
the  superintendents  of  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions from  the  whole  Union  could  be 
easily  outvoted — men  whose  knowledge  and 
influence  ought  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  persons  I  have  described  or  hinted  at. 
It  appears  to  me  that  that  might  be  made 
safe  by  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  no  one  in- 
stitution should  have  more  than  say  five 
or  six,  or  any  number  that  may  he  thought 
best,  voting  delegates  at  any  convention. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  matter  of  voting,  the  institution 
merely  have  one.  vote,  then  if  we  meet  at 
a  local  institution,  that  institution  would 
have  but  one  vote  and  every  other  institu- 
tion would  have  one  vote.  That  would  be 
fair;    there  wouldn't  be  any  question  about 


that,  and  it  would  give  each  institution  or 
school  the  same  influence  and  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  unjust  in  any  way. 

MR.  ALLEN:  Milwaukee  has  four  cen- 
ters;  would  that  'be  one  school  or  four? 

MR.  WILSON:  One  school.  Those  teach- 
ers would  have  to  get  together  and  decide 
how  they'd  vote.  They  could  give  a  frac- 
tional vote  to  each,  but  the  vote  would  be 
by  school  units. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  give  the  individual  teacher  of  the 
blind  an  undue  weight  in  such  cases,  if 
you  limited  the  vote  of  organized  institu- 
tions and  still  continue  to  allow  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Association,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  who  are  not  included  in 
this  provision,  the  same  weight  that  the 
collective  vote  of  an  institution  would  have. 
If  your  teachers  are  so  interested  in  the 
cause  that  they  will  contribute  two  dollars 
for  a  biennial  period,  it  would  be  better 
to  limit  to  ten  per  cent,  the  voting  strength 
of  any  one  institution  where  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  held,  than  to  say  that  the  votes 
shall  'be  exclusively  by  institutions,  large 
and   small. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  we  should  not 
give  the  individual  teacher  a  vote,  because 
he  is  not  an  institution  and  does  not  rep- 
resent one.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  vote 
by  institutions  just  as  the  United  States 
Congress,  where  on  certain  occasions,  they 
vote  by  states.  That  would  give  Milwaukee 
one  vote,  Cincinnati  one  vote,  Chicago  one 
vote,  Brantford  one  vote.  Where  there  are 
individual  teachers  selected,  or  where  a 
teacher  is  working  independent  of  an  in- 
stitution, it  would  exclude  that  teacher. 

MR.  HOOPER:  The  financial  basis  is 
then  destroyed. 

MR.  MONTAGUE:  I  move  that  the  Arti- 
cle as  reported  be  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words,  "Provided  that  no  one 
institution  shall  cast  more  than  five  votes 
in  any  meeting."  Now,  that's  an  amend- 
ment and  not  a  suggestion;  it's  a  motion 
before  the  house. 

MR.  HOOPER: 

Mlt.  : 

pear;   'who   is   to 


the  votes? 

MR.  WILSON: 

the  votes. 


I  second  the  motion. 
Suppose  ten  delegates  ap- 
determine   who   shall   cast 

Thev  will  have   to  divide 
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MR.  RAY:     Hadn't  we  better  let  that  lie 
for  two  years  and  soak  awhile,  and  in 
the  meantime,  we  will  have  it  before  us  in 
BUi  .1  :   ii,  e  t.::at   we  can  think  it  over. 

MR  ALLEN:  It  was  obviously  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  throw  this 
open  to  any  legitimate  teacher.  If  that 
doesn't  meet  the  approval  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  had  better  lie  over. 

MR.  RAY:  I  move  that,  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  this  particular  Article  lie  over  until 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  two 
years    hence. 

MR.  MONTAGUE:  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order;  there  is  a  motion  already  before  the 
body. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  There  is  a  motion 
before  the  Convention. 

MR.  RAY:  A  motion  to  postpone  takes 
lire  cedent. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  Then  we  have  no 
Constitution. 

MR.  WILSON:  The  Constitution  will  re- 
main the  same  until  it  is  changed,  in  that 
particular. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Ray's  point  of 
order  is  well  taken.  A  motion  to  defer 
takes  precedence  over  the  original  motion, 
and  we  have  Mr.  Ray's  motion.  Please 
stale  it  again. 

MR.  RAY:  I  move  that  the  amendment 
of  Article  II,  suggested  by  the  Committee, 
be  postponed  until  the  next  ibiennial  session 
Of  this  Association. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  A  motion  to  defer,  I 
think,   is   not  debatable. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  The  motion  carries 
with  it  the  pending  amendment,  as  well  as 
the  motion. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Yes,  sir,  carries 
with  it  everything  pertaining  to  that  Arti- 
cle. 

MR.  BURRITT:  I  think  under  the  word- 
ing, as  you  have  it,  the  Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  can  have  its  teacher 
or  teachers  members  of  the  Convention. 

(The  motion  to  defer  was  carried.) 
THE  PRESIDENT:      Please  read  now  the 
recommendations    for    the    Rules    and    By- 
Laws. 

(Article  I  of  the  By-Laws  was  read  and 
adopted;  likewise  Articles  II,  III.  IV  and 
V.     Article  VI  was  next  read.) 


MR.  MeALONEY:  I  would  like  to  ask, 
how  are  those  dues  to  be  collected? 

MR.  ALLEN:  The  Treasurer  will  make 
a   demand   on   the  institution. 

MR.  MeALONEY:  During  the  past 
we  have  been  paying  the  state  organization 
a  certain  amount  for  dues,  and  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  State  Auditor,  he 
cut  it  right  out,  said  it  wasn't  legal,  that  a 
ruling  had  been  made  at  the  State  Capitol, 
that  there  should  be  no  dues  paid  to  any 
organization   by  state  institutions. 

MR.  ALLEN:  That  is  also  the  case  in 
Massachusetts;  our  State  Institutions  have 
not  paid   any  dues   because   they  could   not. 

MR.  BURRITT:  This  would  mean,  then, 
that  if  we  have  5000  pupils  and  every  in- 
stitution pays  at  this  rate,  we  would  raise 
$250  a  year.  Did  the  Committee  estimate 
the   shrinkage   from    inability   to   pay? 

MR.  ALLEN:  It  collects  dues  of  a  dollar 
a  year  from  every  membership,  in  addition. 

MR.  WILSON:  In  our  State,  if  you  send 
us  a  bill  for  so  many  copies  of  the  Report, 
we  can  pay  it.  If  you  send  us  a  billl  for 
dues  to  an  institution,  we  cannot  pay  it. 
Now  we  are  getting  around  that  in  this  way, 
that  we  pay  for  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  Report  that  we  get,  and  that  still 
stands;  I  have  no  difficulty;  I  would  much 
prefer  that  the  bill  be  sent  that  way. 

MR.  GARDINER:  Our  position  is  simi- 
lar, exactly. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  And  ours,  in  Michi- 
gan. 

MR.  RAY:  Speaking  for  our  school, 
which  happened  to  be  this  year  the  largest 
school,  in  attendance,  in  America, — if  you 
make  that  a  per  -capita  expense,  it  would 
be  a  pretty  heavy  one  on  us. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  How  many  pupils 
have  you? 

MR.  RAY:  305  blind  children  on  our 
roll  this  year.  That  would  make  us  pay,  it 
that  arrangement  should  be  made,  for  about 
as  many  or  more  than  are  paid  for  in  the 
whole  of  New  England,  in  the  Perkins  In 
stitution,  which  I  believe  comes  next  in 
attendance,  the  most  wealthy  corporation 
represented  in  any  institution  for  the  blind 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in  America: 
it  would  make  it  fall  rather  hard  upon  us. 
If.  however,  you  send  out  a  report  of  the 
proceedings    in    proportion    to    the    amount 
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of  the  assessment  for  each  institution,  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  do  with  all  the 
reports   sent  to   me. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  Sell  them  to  the 
teachers. 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  think  that's  a  fair 
way  of  making  the  assessments,  but  in  our 
case  the  'bill  will  have  to  be  made  out  for 
so  many  reports. 

MR.  BURR  ITT:  I  went  through  this  two 
years  ago.  In  collecting  the  money,  I  think 
we  sent  out  to  collect  $660.  Two  years  be- 
fore that,  no  funds  had  been  collected, 
because  we  had  none.  When  we  came  to 
publish  our  proceedings  of  the  Little  Rock 
Convention,  we  needed  considerable  more 
money  than  was  in  sight  and  wished  we  had 
had  the  funds  in  the  'treasury  from  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.  From  my  experience  at 
Batavia,  when  I  was  there,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  could  have  been  arranged  to  pay 
annually  a  small  sum,  easier  than  double 
the  sum  biennially.  Conditions  are  not  the 
same  now,  however,  and  they  appear  to 
vary  in  every  institution.  Those  who  want 
the  'bills  to  toe  made  out  as  for  so  many 
coiiies  of  the  proceedings,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  make  out  annual  bills,  because  we  meet 
biennially  and  cannot  deliver  proceedings 
annually.  We  have  had  experience  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  we  were  unable  to  have 
the  reports  taken  from  the  express  office, 
the  school  refused  to  receive  them,  but  they 
were  taken  out  afterwards;  we  gave  them 
the  reports  and  they  took  them  and  paid 
the  express. 

MR.  WILSON:  One  time  I  sent  them  out 
and  they  came  back  and  we  had  to  pay  the 
return  express. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

MR.  BRAMLETTE:  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  that  motion,  but  I  am  like  one  or 
two  who  have  already  spoken.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  red  tape  that  must  be 
complied  with  before  a  bill  can  toe  paid  by 
us.  If  we  get  the  bill,  it  must  be  in  du- 
plicate, 'With  a  notarial  certificate  that  it 
is  for  the  actual  purchase  of  something  for 
the  institution,  and  I  don't  see  how  this 
would  come  under  that.  We  have  got  to 
make  an  affidavit  on  one  of  these  duplicates 
that  it  was  for  something  within  our  ap- 
propriation.    I    don't   see   how    we    can   get 


this  in.  I'm  in  favor  of  that,  I  think  th^re 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  dealing  with  this 
financial  question,  but  I  don't  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  was  then  seconded 
and  carried  l 

'MR.  MULLIN:  While  we  have  devious 
ways  of  paying  this  thing,  I  am  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  compelled  to  pay  it  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  but  I  will  do  it,  and  why 
not?  I  suggest  to  the  Treasurer  to  send  the 
bill  in  blank  and  let.  each  one  fill  it  out 
to-  suit  himself  for  whatever  the  amount  is, 
and  send  in  the  check. 

MR.  :   Some  institutions  pay  the 

expenses  of  their  delegates  to  such  places 
as  this.  Might  it  not  legitimately  come 
within  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent? 
He  gets  his  board  from  it;  it  might  come 
within  his  expenses. 

(Article  VII,  no  change,  was  next  read; 
after  which  new  Article  VIII  was  read  and 
its   adoption    moved.) 

MR.  BURRITT:  That  means,  then,  that 
when  this  Convention  opened  Tuesday 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  we  must  present 
in  writing  any  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution before  midnight  of  that  day. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  the  first  day 
of  the  Convention  was  Wednesday;  any 
time  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

MR.  BURRITT:  That  ought  to  be  made 
clear. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  As  it  stood  originally, 
the  provision  in  there  was,  "Shall  be  voted 
on  at  the  business  session." 

MR.  ALLEN:      Yes,  it   was. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
make  it  the  first  twenty-four  hours  instead 
of  the  first  day? 

MR.  WILSON:  That  says,  "read,"  does 
it? 

MR.  ALLEN:  "Presented  and  read." 
"Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  must  be  presented  in  writing  and 
read  on  the  first  day  of  any  Convention,  a 
two-t birds  vote  of  those  present  at  the  busi- 
ness session  being  required  for  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  and  a  majority  for  the 
By-Laws." 

MR.  BURRITT:  I  don't  see  then  but  what 
we  would  have  to  have  that  read  the  first 
evening. 
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THE  SECRETARY:  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  put  that  "the  second  day?" 

MR.  HOOPER:   "First  twenty-four  hours." 

MR.  ALLEN:     I  will  fix  it  that  way. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  As  many  as  are  in 
favor   of   the   adoption    of   this   By-Law — 

MR.  BURRITT:  We  don't  quite  know 
what   we  are  voting  on. 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  understand  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  criticism  was,  but  I  haven't  got 
it  fixed  yet  in  writing.  I  have  inserted, 
"At  the  first  business  session,"  and  inserted 
also.  "At  the  last  business  session." 

MR.  WILSON:  Is  the  first  night  the  busi- 
ness session? 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  didn't  regard  the  evening 
session  as  a  session  at  all. 

MR.  WILSON:  Do  you  regard  the  ses- 
sion  next  day   as   a   business   session? 

MR.  ALLEN:     Yes,  sir,  the  first  part  of  it. 

MR.  :     I    think    it    ought    to    be 

specifically  stated. 

MR.  ALLEN:  All  right;  we  will  get  it 
specifically  stated,  as  wanted.  We  used  to 
open   in   the   morning. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  I  would  suggest,  "At 
a  general  session  of  the  Association  held 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
opening  of  the  Convention."  That  would 
leave  it  either  Wednesday  morning  or  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  either  of  those  sessions, 
if  you   meet  Tuesday   evening. 

MR.  DRIGG3:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
amendment  read,  "Presented  and  read  with- 
in the  first  twenty-four  hours." 

MR.  Al.LEX:  "Shall  he  presented  in 
writing  and  read  at  a  general  session  of  the 
Convention  within  the  first  twenty-four 
•hours."  I  am  afraid  I'm  rather  mixed  up 
here,  but  I  know  what  you  want  and  we 
can  reword  this. 

(The  Article  was  then  adopted,  after 
which  the  new  Article  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, providing  for  vacancies  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  was  read  and  adopted. 
The  Article  substituting  Robert's  Rules 
for  Jefferson's  manual  was  next  read  and 
adopted.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Before  we  leave  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  these  as  a  whole. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  want  to  make  a  motion 
in  connection  with  this.  I  was  requester! 
to  make  it.  I  move  you  that  the  Secretary 
send   to  the  superintendent  of  each  institu- 


tion a  copy  of  that  proposed  amendment 
that  was  laid  over  for  two  years,  so  that 
each  institution  may  be  fully  informed  upon 
that. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  that's  a  very 
wise  suggestion. 

(Mr.  Wilson's  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ray  and  carried.) 

MR.  HAMILTON:  The  Constitution  just 
adopted,  in  its  list  of  officers,  as  I  recollect 
it,  states  that  the  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association  at  the  first  business  ses- 
sion after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Is  it  necessary  that  we  confirm  our  action 
as   taken   just   before   we  adopted   it? 

THE  PRESIDENT:      I   think   it  is. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  and  I  would  move  that  this  body 
now  confirm  the  election  of  officers  held 
at   the  early  part  of  this  session. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  Might  I  suggest  a 
modification  of  that,  that  we  instruct  the 
Secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  officers  chosen  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  With  Mr.  Hamilton's 
consent,  we  will  let  that  be  incorporated  in 
the  motion. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  My  motion  was  that 
we  now  confirm  the  election  of  officers  held 
just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

MR.  RAY:     I  second  that  motion. 

(Mr.  Shotw-ell  withdrew  his  suggestion 
and  Mr.  Hamilton's  motion  was  carried.) 

MR.  BURRITT:  I  had  letters  from  a 
number  of  people  who  did  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  they  might  attend  this  Con- 
vention or  not.  They  were  not  members, 
and  will  not  be  next  year.  Of  course,  they 
are  made  to  feel  we'-come  in  every  instance. 
but  there  was  just  a  little  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  some,  not  knowing  whether  they 
might  come  to  this  Convention.  Everyone 
has  been  assured  that  they  might  and  that 
there  would  be  a  cordial  welcome  given 
them  here,  but  there  is  danger  of  a  large 
Convention,  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  possible  invitations,  on  account  of  the 
fact  of  the  expense  and  size  of  the  Conven- 
tion, unless  we  vote  to  have  a  charge  of  a 
dollar  a  day. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  There  is  one  other 
plan     that     might    be   held    in     view — those 
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who  signify  their  intention  to  come,  could 
be  limited — that  is,  those  who  accepted  as 
entitled  to  the  free  entertainment,  could 
be  restricted  to  the  invitation  extended  to 
the  institution  and  others  provided  out- 
side, as  in  other  associations. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  make  a  distinction  of  that 
kind.  Mr.  Burritt's  suggestion  is  timely  in- 
deed; I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Committee,  af- 
ter they  have  the  affairs  of  the  next  Con- 
vention well  in  hand,  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  every  body  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  work  for  the  blind,  exactly  what 
may  be  expected  along  that  line,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  possibilities  of  enter- 
tainment will  be  adequate  to  cover  .all 
those  who  would  like  to  come.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  safe,  therefore,  in  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  next  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    Isn't  that  right? 

.MR.  RURRITT:  Yes.  Except,  won't  it 
be  rather  embarrassing  for  the  institution 
that  is  going  to  entertain  the  Convention? 
They  don't  like  to  say,  "You  will  not  be 
welcome,"  yet  they  may  be  alble  to  enter- 
tain only  so  many,  and  yet  the  size  of  the 
conventions   is   going  to  increase. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Several  of  us  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  a  dollar  a  day. 

■MR.  WILSON:  I  don't  think  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  a  dollar  a  day,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States  cannot  entertain  over 
possibly  a  hundred  guests.  1  know  that 
would  tax  us,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the 
institutions  are  in  the  same  way.  Possibly 
there  may  be  two  or  three  that  could  en- 
tertain two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  there  are  very  few  and  I  don't 
believe  that  it's  a  good  thing  to  leave  this 
open  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  the 
institution  to  which  we  may  possibly  be 
invited,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  question  that 
the  Executive  Committee  ought  to  consider 
very  carefully  before  tjjiey  extend  any  in- 
vitation outside  of  those  that  are  to  take 
part  in  the  program  and  those  that  are 
regular  members  of  the  Association  and 
those  who  are  elected  honorary  members. 
I  know  in  many  places  there  are  persons 
who    would    like    to    attend    and    mix    with 


those  in  the  Convention,  but  I  think,  in 
justice  to  the  institution  where  we  go, 
that  this  number  should  be  limited  in  such 
a  way  that  the  head  of  that  institution  may 
know  exactly  the  num'ber,  or  as  near  as 
possible,  the  number  that  will  be  present; 
and  I  suggest  that,  unless  there  is  some 
sort  of  opening  up  by  the  membership  of 
the  Committee,  that  they  be  limited  to 
delegates,  honorary  members  and  persons 
who  are  invited  in  some  way  to  take  part 
in  the  program.     I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

MR.  BURRITT:     Please  restate  that. 

.MR.  WILSON:  I  don't  thing  it  requires 
a  motion,  I  think  it  stands  that  way  now. 
I  move  that  the  ones  that  are  entertained 
at  the  institution  to  which  we  may  pos- 
sibly be  invited,  be  confined  to  the  dele- 
gates, to  the  honorary  members  and  to 
those  who,  in  some  form,  may  be  invited  to 
take  part  in   the  program. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  By  the  Executive 
Committee  and   the  host? 

MR.  WILSON:  Yes.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
leave  that  to  the  Executive  Committee,  so 
far  as  those  taking  part  in  the  program  are 
concerned,  and  possibly,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent,   the    honorary    members. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:     Who     are     delegates? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  There  are  three 
delegates   to   each   institution. 

MR.  SHOTWELL:  Then  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  standing  rule? 

THE   PRESIDENT:      No,  sir. 

MR.  McALONEY:  Honorary  members 
are  not  elected  until  after  they  arrive. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  it  is  generally  in 
this  form,  that  persons  present,  interested, 
be  made  honorary  members  and  privileged 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  not  in 
the  voting  or  entertainment  in  the  place 
where  we  are  staying.  I  think  that  simply 
gives  them  the  privilege  of  the  Association 
so  far  as  attendance  and  discussion  is  con- 
cerned, without  making  them  in  any  way 
subject  to  entertainment  by  the  host. 
There's  always  some  sort  of  a  provision 
under  any  form  of  constitution  whereby 
there  may  be  certain  permanent  honorary 
members.  A  man  like  Supt.  Wait.  I  think 
ought  to  be  an  honorary  member,  and  that 
honorary  member,  of  course,  doesn't  have 
to  pay  dues. 
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MR.  BUREITT:  If  we  adopt  any  such 
plan  as  Mr.  Wilson,  the  reactionary,  sug- 
gests, Mr.  Eaton,  ifor  example,  and  his 
splendid  body  of  teachers  that  he  aroused 
tu  con  c  here,  couldn't  get  to  the  next  Con- 
\  ration. 

MR.  CAM!  I. ELL:  Hold  on,  they  could 
come   and    board    outside. 

MR.  WILSON:  And  then,  if  the  institu- 
tion chooses  to  provide  for  them,  it's  all 
right;  but  what  right  have  I  to  bring  in  a 
delegation  here  that  are  not  members  and 
impose  them  upon  the  host  of  this  Associa- 
tion? It's  all  right  after  they  come,  if 
arms   are  open,   etc. 

.MR.      Bl'RRITT:  At     Overbrook,      I'm 

anxious  to  have  more  teachers  get  to  the 
Convention,  rather  than  less,  and  am 
anxious  that  those  who  come  and  go  home 
will  make  the  rest  sorry  they  were  not 
but  if  this  Association  could  have  a 
definite  proposition  that  we'd  pay  a  dollar 
a  day  and  be  entertained  at  the  institution 
tile  institution  could  then  decide  whether 
it  could  afford  to  do  that  or  not.  I  don't 
see  why  we  are  not  ready  to  adopt  such  a 
rule  and  I  make  a  motion  to  the  effect  that 
the  Treasurer  of  this  organization  collect 
from  all  in  attendance  at  any  convention, 
one  dollar  per  day  for  the  time  in  attend- 
ance. 

(Motion  seconded) 

MR.  WILSON:  I  haven't  any  objection 
to  that  motion;  it's  all  right,  provided  we 
don't  add  to  that  the  idea  that  all  who  pay 
a  dollar  a  day  shall  be  entertained  by  the 
institution;    it's   impossible   to   do    that. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit that  motion  to  the  house,  but  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  from  the  Chair  on  that 
question.  I  don't  believe  that  the  payment 
of  a  dollar  a  day  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion in  the  least.  As  former  host  of  this 
Convention,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
payment  of  any. sum  would  not  have  en- 
abled us  to  entertain  a  body  that  was  any- 
thing like  the  size  of  the  Association  that 
met  at  Overbrook  last  year.  The  accom- 
modations for  that  number  were  not  there, 
we  could  not  have  entertained  that  number, 
and  the  price  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence  whatever. 

MR.    Bl'RRITT:      Couldn't    you    have    ar- 


ranged for  some  of  us  to  have  lived  out- 
side? 

THE    PRESIDENT:      Certainly. 

Mi;.  WILSON:  For  a  dollar  a  day.  in 
the  city? 

MR.  Bl'RRITT:  Well,  if  the  institution 
is  anxious  to  entertain  us,  they  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  something  for  it,  and 
our  experience  at  Overbrook  was  that  it 
doesn't  cost  the  institution  a  dollar  a  day 
— doesn't  cost  more  than  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  cents,  dependent  upon  the  locality. 

MR.  WILSON:  In  our  State,  we  could 
neither  receive  a.  dollar  a  day,  nor  pay  out 
any  amount  of  money  on  entertaining 
guests  in  the  city. 

MR.  Bl'RRITT:  That  is  the  reason  I 
trade  the  motion  for  the  Treasurer  to  col- 
lect the  money — the  institution  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  want  to  state  one  thing 
else;  it  is  a  very  close  question  in  our 
State  whether  we  can  entertain  at  all,  or 
not,  and  some  other  States  are  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  laws  are  peculiar  in  a  good  many  re- 
spects. As  long  as  they  hold  that  institu- 
tion down  to  a  reasonable  limit,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  raised.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Association  of  the  Blind  People,  but  the 
question  has  been  raised  once  or  twice. 

MISS  LOUNSBURY:  Let  us  all  come 
and  pay  our  own  expenses;  1  expected  to 
do  that. 

(Mr.  Burritt's  motion  was  then  put  and 
carried.) 

THE  SECRETARY:  Do  we  pay  dues 
this  year? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  Association  is  living  un  ler 
the  Constitution  as  amended. 

MI!.  ALLEN:  So  far  as  the  question  of 
dues  is  concerned,  three  dollars,  it's  just 
where  it   was   before. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  want  to  state  for 
myself,  in  reference  to  my  connection  with 
the  Association  as  your  presiding  officer, 
that  I  have  fully  felt  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility that  was  placed  upon  me  when  you 
conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of  making  me 
your  presiding  officer.  I  want  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Convention  for  the  as- 
sistance that  they  have  given  me  in   presid- 
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ing  over  their  deliberations  and  I  want  to 
express  my  good  will  to  every  member  of  this 
Convention  and  to  turn  over  to  my  succes- 
sor this  gavel  and  t'he  authority  over  the 
next  biennial  Convention  as  its  presiding 
officer.  I  shall  ask,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Gardiner  escort  the  incoming  President  to 
the  platform  and  present  him  as  your  next 
presiding  officer. 

MR.  MANNING:  Before  anything  else 
is  done,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  pay- 
ment of  five  cents  per  capita  iby  schools  is 
the  only  assessment  that  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  members  of  the  Convention? 
Doesn't  that  take  the  place  of  t'he  three 
dollar  membership  fee? 

MR.  ALLEN:  I  should  say  it  did.  This 
Article  VI  was  substituted  for  the  old 
Article  VI,  which  collected  three  dollars 
from  each  school. 

TH1E  PRESIDENT:  I  supposed  that  we 
would  now  pay  up   for  the  past  two  years. 

MR.  ALLEN:  If  we  haven't  already  paid 
up,  we  should  do  so.  If  the  payment  of 
fees  is  for  the  past,  we  would  have  to  col- 
lect three  dollars  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion and  regard  the  new  rule  as  applying 
hereafter. 

MR.  GARDINER:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  present 
to  you  the  President-elect  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Allen,  of  Boston,  and  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  no  choice  that  you  could 
have  made  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  the  choice  of  Mr.  Allen 
for  this  honorable  office.  I  feel  that  my 
own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Allen  dates 
back  to  some  months  before  I  first  met 
him,  because,  when  I  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution   at  Brantford,  the 


appointment  was  made  during  vacation,  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  my  first  effort  to- 
ward knowing  something  about  the  blind 
was  made  through  reading  the  reports  of 
conventions  and  the  reports  of  institutions. 
I  read  in  those  reports  which  were  on  file, 
a  number  of  articles  and  addresses  in  con- 
ventions by  Mr.  Allen,  and  before  I  ever 
saw  him,  I  put  him  down  as  a  man  of  good, 
old-fashioned  horse  sense,  who  said  just 
what  he  meant  and  generally  meant  the 
right  thing  and  generally  had  his  way  on 
anything  that  took  place  at  the  conven- 
tions where  there  were  disputed  questions. 
I  then-  met  Mr.  Allen  personally  in  1904  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance then  formed  has  been  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  me,  because  Mr.  Allen 
has  been  a  good  counsellor,  always  willing 
to  help  us  young  fellows  who  needed  in- 
struction in  the  performance  of  our  duties, 
and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  any  busi- 
ness that  falls  into  his  hands,  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  be  well  served  and  well  pre- 
sided over  during  his  term  of  office.  I 
present  to  you  then,  sir,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  your  new  President, 
Mr.  Allen   of  Boston.     (Applause) 

MR.  ALLEN:  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much 
honored  by  your  elevation  of  me  to  this 
post  of  dignity  and  responsibility.  I  -will 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  function  of  the 
office  of  President  for  the  next  two  years 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  anything  more  to  say  at  this  moment 
than  did  General  Grant  when  he  was  first 
asked  to  address  his  soldiers:  he  said, 
"You   are   dismissed."      (Applause) 

(The  Convention  then  adjourned.) 
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DELEGATES  AND    GUESTS    PRESENT    FROM    SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC. 


Alabama — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Manning. 

Arkansas — Superintendent  S.  D.  Lucas, 
('.rant   H.   Longenecker. 

Canada,  Ontario — Superintendent  H.  F. 
Gardiner. 

Georgia — Superintendent  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Annie   Blanks,   Miss   Hazel    Holt. 

Idaho — Superintendent  W.  E.  Taylor. 

Indiana — Superintendent  George   S.  Wilson. 

Iowa — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Eaton,  Misses  Jean  T.  Brown,  Daisy 
Throckmorton,  Nellie  Knudson,  Jeanette 
Evans,  Mary  E.  Caster,  Sarah  A.  Caster, 
and   L.   Pearl  Howard,  0.   B.  Batcheler. 

Maryland — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer,  T. 
C.  Forrester,  Elmer  Vogts,  W.  C.  Sher- 
lock, Misses  Minnie  Hicks,  Sarah  Madden 
and  A.  D.  Hobson,  Rev.  L.  J.  Richards. 

.Massachusetts — Director  Edward  E.  Allen. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Lane,  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Charles 
W,  Holmes. 

Michigan — Superintendent  C.  E.  Holmes,  R. 
O.   Doughty,  Ambrose   Shotwell. 

Minnesota — Superintendent  .1.  J.  Dow,  J.  H. 
Xeff. 

Missouri — Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  Miss 

E.  C.  Cory. 

Montana — Miss    M.    Russell. 

New  Jersey — Misses  Lydia  Y.  -Hayes  and 
Bertha   M.   Johnson. 

New  Mexico — Mrs.  Allis   L.   Harris. 

New  York  City — Principal  E.  E.  Tewksbury, 
Chester  E.  Taylor,  Miss  Gertrude  Bing- 
ham, E.  P.  Mort'ord,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Herx,  Mrs. 
Cynthia   Tregear,   Miss  Mary  Brown. 

New  York  State,  Batavia — Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Miss  Allegra 
Hamilton,  Misses  Ellen  Chittenden,  H.  E. 
Lounsbury,  Marion  Humphrey,  Lena  B. 
Miller,  Anna  E.  Owens  and  Anna  Sweet. 
.Mrs.  H.  E.  Pierson.  -Mrs.  Clare  Simpkins, 

F.  M.  Geer. 

North  Carolina — Superintendent  John  E. 
Ray. 

Ohio— Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  M.  E.  Miskall, 
J.  Frank  Lumb,  Edward  G.  Roberts, 
Joseph  H.  Welcker.  Robert  B.  Irwin. 
Misses  Florence  and  Georgia  Trader, 
Mary    Ogden    Dranga,    Marion    Campbell 


Mary    C.     Harding,     Gertrude     Leininger, 
'Mabel  G.  Hopkins  and  Ida  C.  Gaddum. 

Oklahoma — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  0.  W. 
Stewart. 

Pennsylvania — Superintendent  0.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Misses  Edith  Man- 
ning, Mary  Quinn,  Claudia  Potter  and 
Ethelwyn  Dithridge,  Jacob  Bauch,  Fred 
M.  Barnett,  Harold  Molter,  Liborio  Del- 
fino,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.   S.  Wanrpole. 

Texas — Superintendent  E.  E.  Bramlette, 
James    W.   Derr. 

Utah — Superintendent    F.    M.    Driggs. 

Washington  —  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Mullin. 

West  Virginia — Superintendent  R.  Cary 
Montague. 

Wisconsin — Superintendent,  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Hooper,  E.  G.  Buck,  Miss  Ada  L.  Turner, 
Mrs.   May   L.   Ferson. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Carroll 
G.   Pearse,   Miss   Carrie   B.   Levy. 

Western  Pennsylvania — Superintendent  and 
Mrs.  T.  S.  McAloney,  Corporators — Presi- 
dent H.  Kirke  Porter,  W.  W.  Blackburn, 
John  Bindley,  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  Al- 
exander Dempster,  H.  J.  Haber,  A.  J. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  James  B.  Stevenson,  Benjamin 
Thaw;  Mrs.  Alexander  Dempster,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Haher,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Miss  Anna  Steven- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hall,  Or. 
James  I.  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  Clyde  Markel, 
Dr.  C.  O.  Booth,  Mr.  Alden  Hayes,  Miss 
Martha  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Long, 
Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Misses  Ora  H.  J. 
Harris,  Hannah  I.  Houston,  Florence 
Blake,  Ruth  Permar,  E.  Jean  Howell, 
Sarah  E.  Taylor,  Sarah  Kiskadden,  Sally 
Cook,  Sophie  Pincus,  Frances  Reed, 
Marion  Patterson,  Frances  H.  Kelly. 
Louise  Grimes,  Lulu  E.  McKee,  Jennie 
Snyder,  Marie  C.  Roth,  Ethel  E.  Crooks, 
May  H.  Levy,  Mabel  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine de  la  Mache,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Humphrey, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Pyle,  Mrs.  K.  P.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  P. 
Slicer,  B.  S.  Joice.  J.  M.  Richard,  A.  II. 
Cox,  Jefferson  Hicks,  Guy  H.  Nickeson, 
Matthew  Dunn. 
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CONSTITUTION    OP    THE    ASSOCIATION'. 
(As  Amended  at  This  Session.) 

ARTICLE  1.  This  Association  shall  be 
known  as  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  Association  shall  be 
composed  as  follows: 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees 
elected   by  the  Board. 

Second.  The  Superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral  Institutions   for   the   Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institu- 
tion, who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Teachers 
of  the  same.  Other  persons  may  be  elected 
as  honorary  or  corresponding  members,  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  President. 

ARTICLE  4.  These  officers  shall  be 
elected  immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  un- 
til their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected. 
Their  duties  shall  foe  such  as  are  indicated 
by  their  respective  titles. 

ARTICLE  5.  This  Association  shall  hold 
its  meetings  "biennially,  the  month  and  day 
and  place  to  be  assigned  by  the  Association 
in  Convention  assembled,  or  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association  pres- 
ent at  any  time  appointed  for  a  meeting 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes 
of    general    discussion    and    adjournment. 

Representatives  from   ten   Institutions   or 


schools    shall    constitute   a   quorum   for    the 
transaction   of  any  business. 

II.  The  President  or  a  Vice  President, 
or,  in  their  absence  any  member  chosen 
by  the  majority  for  the  purpose,  shall  pre- 
side at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The.order  of  proceedings  for  each 
meeting  shall  be  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall   designate. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writ- 
ing. 

V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  subscribed  by  the  name  of  the 
member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  annua!- 
ly  from  each  school  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  joining  this  Association, 
dues,  which,  until  the  total  pupil  registra- 
tion of  such  schools  shall  exceed  5000, 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  cents  for 
each  pupil  enrolled  the  previous  year  as 
shown  for  the  United  States  by  the  last 
published  report  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  for  Canada  from 
the  reports  certified  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  schools. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  ex- 
amine all  bills;  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
pay  sucti  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  must  toe  presented  in  writing 
and  read  at  a  general  session  of  any  Con- 
vention within  24  hours  of  the  opening 
thereof.  A  2-3  vote  of  those  present  at  the 
last  business  session  being  required  for 
changing  the  Constitution  and  a  majority 
for  the  By-Laws. 

IX.  The  Association  in  all  cases  not 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  governed  by 
the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Ro- 
bert's Rules  of  Order. 

X.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  four 
Committees  the  remaining  members  shall 
temporarily   fill    the    vacancy. 
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PROGRAM 


Tuesday  Evening. 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  Hon.  H.  Kirke 
I  inter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
by  Prof.  John  A.  Brashear,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators,  Pitts- 
burgh School  for  the  Blind. 

Address  by  the  President,  Supt.  S.  D. 
Lucas,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Wednesday. 

Horning   Session. 

Taper  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Driggs  of  I'tah.  To 
what  extent  should  the  education  of  our 
pupils  be  vocational? 

Discussion. 

Paper  by  Miss  Harriett  A  Lounsbury  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  What  should  be  the  aim  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  girl,  and  how 
should  this  differ  from  that  of  tlie  blind 
boy? 

Second  paper  by  Miss  May  Hill  Davis. 
read  by  'Supt.  Ray  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon   Session. 

Report   of   Executive   Committee. 
Reports  of  Committees  on   Uniform  Type 
and  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Evening   Session. 

Round  Tables. 

Pencil  Writing,  led  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Lane 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Piano  Tuning,  led  by  Edward  G.  Roberts 
of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Domestic  Science,  led  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Pyle  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thursday. 
Horning   Session. 

Paper  by  Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt  of  Over- 
brook,  Pa.  The  expanding  view  of  the 
field   for    service    of   our    special    schools. 

Paper  by  Supt.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  School  for 
the  Blind.  Brantford,  Ontario.  How  best 
may  we  implant  that  state  of  mind  which 
leads  to  success? 

Discussion. 

Evening   Session. 
Round   Tables. 

The  Montessori  Method,  led  by  Edwar.I 
E.  Allen,   of   Boston,   Mass. 

Matrons'  Problems,  led  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mul- 
lin   of  Vancouver.   Wash. 

Physical  Training,  led  by  Harold  Molter 
of  Overbrook,   Pa. 

Object.  Training  and  Manual  Training,  led 
by  .1.  H.  Neff  of  Faribault,  Minn. 

Friday. 
Horning   Session. 

Paper  by  Supt.  G.  F.  Oliphant  of  Macon 
Ga.  The  school  curriculum — should  we 
aim  to  follow  that  of  tne  local  public 
schools? 

Second  paper  by  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Supt. 
of    Public    Schools,   Wisconsin. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Reports  of  Committees  on  Courtesies  and 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Election  of  officers. 

Revision   of  Constitution   and   By-Laws. 
Adjournment. 
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Monday,  June  28th 


Joint  Opening  Session  (10:00  o'clock.) 

Organ  Solo Alfred   Kloess 

Addresses  op  Welcome: 

Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  School  for 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Col.  J.  P.  Irish,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Industrial  Ho.iio 
for  the  Blind. 

Responses  : 

President  Edward  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 
President  E.  P.  Morford,  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

New  York. 

Special  Session  op    the  American  Association  op    Workers    for    the    Blind    for    the 
Presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

First  Session  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

President's  Address: 

Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session  of  A.  A.  I.  B.  (2:00  o'clock.) 

Address  : 

"Live  Language — The  Cinderella  of  the  Curriculum''  (the  Place.  Purpose  and  Spirit  of 
Language;  Opening  the  Channels  of  Expression;  Stimulating  the  Child  to  Talk 
and  Write.) 

Prof.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  University  of  Utah. 

Discussion. 

Paper : 

"The  Work  of  a  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  as  Illustrated  by  the  California  State 
Library,''   Miss   Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Librarian   for   the  Blind. 

Paper : 

"The  Work  of  the  California  State  Library  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,"  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley,  a  graduate  of  the  California  School,  who  has  begun  home  teaching  on  the  coast. 

Evening  (8:00  o'clock.) 

Reception  in  the  Gymnasium. 


Tuesday,  June  29th 


Morning  Session  op  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  (9:00  o'clock.) 

Address: 

"Building  the  Live  Vocabulary,"  Prof.  Howard  K.  Driggs. 

General  Bound  Tables  in  the  Chapel. 

A — ''Poultry  ami  Gardening." 

Supt.    W.   K.   Argo.   Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 
Supt.  Thomas  8.  McAloney,  Pittsburg,   I'a. 
Supt.  S.  M.  lireen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B— ' '  The  ( 'ottage  Family  Plan. ' ' 

Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Overlea,  Md. 

Supt.   Edward   E.   Allen,   Watertown,  Mass. 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

C — "Obtaining  Cordial  Relations  in  a  Dual  School." 
Pres.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Supt.  W.   E.   Taylor.  Gooding,   Idaho. 
Principal  L.   E.  Milligan,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Afternoon  Session  (2:00  o'clock.) 
Paper  : 

"The   Present   Status   of   the  Movement    for   the   Prevention     of    Blindness    in     America, 
Supt.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York. 

Discussion  : 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

Evening  Session  (7:30  o'clock.) 

Election  of  Officers. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Moving  Pictures  and  Slides  of  Recent  Work  for  the  Blind  in  America. 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  June  30th 

Afternoon  : 

Session  in  Festival  Hall,  Exposition  Grounds. 

Concert  by  the  Pupils  of  California  School  for  the  Blind  (2:30  o'clock.) 

Monday,  June  28th,  1915,  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

MR.  MILLIGAN:  The  convention  will  please  come  to  order.  On  behalf  of  the  Governor, 
Hiram  Johnson,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  President  Jenks  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  will  welcome  the  delegates  to  the  State  of  California  and  to  the  City  of  Berkeley, 
and  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and   Blind.     President   Jenks.      (Applause.) 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF 

THE  BLIND 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  LIVINGSTON  JENKS 


La. lies  and  Gentlemen: — I  accept  that  ap- 
plause on  behalf  of  him  who  was  to  occupy  the 
first  position  on  this  program.  Governor  Hiram 
\V.  Johnson  sends  his  greetings.  He  regrets 
exceedingly  that  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us 
today  and  he  desires  a  warm  welcome  to  be 
extended  to  you  all,  on  his  behalf,  to  the 
State  of  California.  Governor  Johnson  has 
always  been  warmly  interested  in  this  insti- 
tution. Upon  many  occasions  and  in  many 
ways,  he  has  exerted  himself  for  its  advance- 
ment. It  happens  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  present  time  owe 
their  appointment  to  him  and  if  you  would 
ask  them,  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
say  that  the  Governor  always  exercises 
rare  discretion  in  the  selection  of  his  public 
servants.  (Laughter.)  Each  member  of  the 
Board  at  the  present  time,  is  convinced  that 
he  was  chosen  because  of  the  Governor's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  own  integrity,  ability 
and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position.  (Laugh 
ter.)  At  least  he  is  sure  that  no  political 
considerations  influenced  his  appointment  for 
the  political  complexion  of  this  Board  is 
somewhat  mottled.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  without  being  unduly  in- 
quisitive, although  newly  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  it  consists  of  one  Republican, 
one  Democrat,  one  Progressive,  one  member 
who  is  neutral,  and  an  undertaker.  (Lang 
liter.)  The  undertaker  is  the  live  member  of 
the  Board. 

Three  years  ago,  when  a  vacancy  occured  in 
the  office  of  principal  of  this  school,  the  Gov- 
ernor advised  the  Board  to  send  one  of  its 
members  east  to  find  the  best  man  for  the 
place.  That  advi.-e  was  followed  and  Dr. 
Barrows,  Dean  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  was  sent  to 
find  the  best  man  fir  the  place  and  he  found 
him  and  that  is  how  we  got  Mr.  Milligan. 
(Applause.) 


We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  in  Berke 
ley.  You  will  do  us  good  and  we  trust  we  will 
do  you  no  harm.  Berkeley  is  a  dry  town 
(Laughter)  yet  it  is  not  without  interest  and 
distinction.  It  is  the  city  of  the  two  largest 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Cali 
fornia;  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
(Applause.)  Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned 
the  latter  first  because  no  institution  can  be 
higher  in  honor  anil  dignity  than  one  in  which 
affliction  is  borne  with  fortitude  and  courage 
and  where  education  is  attained  through  the 
overcoming  of  almost  insurmountable  ob 
stacles. 

This  is  not  an  asylum.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  all  of  the  laws  pertaining 
to  this  school  were  amended  and  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  code  where  the  word  "asylum" 
appeared,  the  word  "school"  was  substituted. 
(Hearty  applause.)  And  this, — all  you  win. 
are  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  and  I  know  you  all  are,  will  be  please  1 
to  learn  that  this  same  legislature  enacted  a 
law-  under  the  terms  of  which  blind  graduates 
of  this  school  attending  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, may  have  readers  provided  for  them 
without  expense.  (Applause.)  Through  the 
kind  tutelage  of  Mr.  Milligan,  I  have  learned 
something  of  the  problems  you  are  endeavor 
[ng  to  solve  and  I  realize  that  in  this  com- 
bined convention  of  instructors  of  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind,  which  represents 
practically  the  entire  organized  effort  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  that  in  your  hands 
lies  their  hope  of  the  future. 

Your  problems  are  appalling,  beginning  per 
haps  with  the  reduction  of  infantile  ophthal- 
i'  ia,  that  is  a  cause  of  so  much  blindness,  the 
prevention  of  blindness  through  unnecessary 
accidents,  misuse  of  the  eyes  and  other 
causes — all  of  the  many  problems  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  blind   and  the,  per 
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haps  more  difficult,  problems  associated  wit'.i 
the  blind  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life — all 
classes  of  the  blind.  The  .young  who  have 
never  seen  the  light  of  day  and  the  old  to 
whom  the  dawn,  the  glory  of  the  midday  sun 
and  twilight  dusk  are  but  a  memory,  all  turn 
to  you  for  help  and  I  know  they  shall  not  turn 
in  vain  because  I  know  you.  I  have  read  tn» 
reports  of  your  previous  conventions  and  I 
know  something  of  the  earnestness,  zeal  and 
intelligence  with  which  you  approach  these 
problems  and  I  know  that  such  high-minded 
devotion  and  such  unselfish  consecration  will 
and  it  has  produced  results. 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
This  remark,  while  not  strikingly  original,  is 
yet  singularly7  apropos  to  the  present  oc- 
casion because  I  have  acquired  that  little 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  problems  of 
the  blind  which  makes  me  dangerously  desir- 
ous of  settling  all  their  problems  off-hand. 
(Laughter.)  I  note  that  the  uniform  type 
committee  has  made  its  report.  The  work  has 
been  long  and  arduous.  Its  investigations 
have  been  painstaking,  they  have  been  intel- 
ligent and  scientific,  but  in  my  dangerous 
frame  of  mind,  had  I  the  power,  I  would  have 
settled  this  long-mooted  question  without  any 
investigation  whatever.  I  would  have  settled 
it  by  ballot.  I  would  have  put  three  slips  of 
paper  in  a  hat;  one  labeled  British  Braille  and 
one  New  York  point,  and  one  American 
Braille;  then  I  would  have  asked  a  blind  per- 
son to  select  one  of  them  from  that  hat.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  And  if  he  happened — 
if  he  happened  to  select  the  one  labeled  Ameri- 
can Braille,  that  would  be  the  svstem  to  b"1 
adopted.  Perhaps  I  would  also  abide  by  the 
result  had  he  chosen  either  one  of  the  other 
two  systems.  But  since  this  question  has  been 
approached  in  a  more  scholarly  and  a  more  sci- 
entific manner,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  re- 
sults— that  the  labors  of  this  worthy  com- 
mittee will  hasten  the  time  when  a  single  sys- 
tem of  type  will  be  chosen. 

I  wish  to  extend  a  particularly  warm  wel- 
come to  those  of  you  who  don 't  see  for  I 
know  your  efforts,  your  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  must  be  doubly  efficient  because  you 
have  learned  of  their  needs  through  experi 
ence  and  I  wish  that  I  could  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind. 


When  I  first  visited  this  school,  which  was 
some  three  weeks  after  my  appointment  on 
the  Board,  although  I  live  but  three  or  four 
blocks  away,  I  came  prepared  to  be  depressed. 
I  expected  to  see  sad  faces,  silent  children 
and  doleful,  lugubrious  teachers.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  blind  child  could 
be  happy  nor  that  a  teacher  of  the  blind  could 
be  cheerful  and  the  possession  of  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  or  charm  of  manner  by  such 
a  teacher  seemed  to  my  darkened  soul  to  be 
merely  superfluous  qualifications,  a  pure  waste 
of  good  material.  I  entered  one  of  the  pri- 
mary schoolrooms.  I  was  greeted  with  a  song 
and  I  found  in  the  teacher  everything  that  1 
did  not  expect.  That  was  my  first  shot  but  it 
was  repeated  in  every  schoolroom  I  visited.  In 
every  department  of  the  school,  I  found  the 
children  cheerful,  interested  and  busy,  eager  at 
their  work,  whether  in  the  schoolroom  or  in 
the  workshop.  You  will  recall  that  Helen 
Keller  has  said,  "the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
blind  is  not  blindness  but  idleness."  This 
burden  of  idleness  did  not  rest  upon  these 
young  shoulders,  it  had  been  removed  by  the 
teachers.  I  know  not  by  what  subtle  magic 
they  work,  whether  it  be  through  the  power  of 
love  or  sympathy  or  gentle  patience  or  but  the 
saintly  quality,  yet  this  I  do  know  that  they 
have  accomplished  results  which  to  me  are 
truly  miraculous  and  so,  although  I  feel  a 
sense  of  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  superior  creatures,  yet  I  am  proud  to 
welcome  here  all  teachers  of  the  blind  and  I 
wish  finally  to  welcome  the  superintendents 
and  principals  of  kindred  institutions.  I 
wish,  however,  to  couple  this  welcome  with  a 
warning,  not  to  permit  my  expressed  apprecia- 
tion of  our  own  teachers  to  excite  your 
cupidity,  like  many  other  beautiful  products 
of  our  glorious  climate,  they  are  indigenous 
to  our  soil  and  if  removed  to  any  other  place, 
would  shortly  wither  and  fade  away.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  We  welcome  you  to  our 
garden  but  do  not  pick  the  roses. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  hope 
that  your  stay  here  will  be  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable,  that  when  you  leave,  it  will  be  with 
hearts  full  of  pleasant  memories  and  a  warm 
determination  soon  to  return  to  us  again. 
(Applause.) 


INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  J.  P.  IRISH 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  greet  you  on  this  beautiful  morning 
when  the  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
and  California  bedecked  in  all  her  jewels  is 
welcoming  you  to  her  hospitality  as  her  guests. 

Mr.  .Tenks  has  covered  very  fully  and  very 
beautifully  and  with  full  knowledge,  nearly  all 
the  field  that  interests  you  as  instructors  of 
the  blind  and  promotors  of  their  interests;  but 
permit  me  to  differentiate  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  to  separate  the  efforts  made 
for  the  blind  between  the  two  classes:  the 
juvenile  blind,  who  lose  their  sight  in  infancy 
or  early  age,  and  the  adult  blind,  who  lose 
their  sight  in  adult  age.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, many  years  ago  assumed  the  hard  and 
difficult  task  of  teaching,  not  only  this  coun- 
try but  the  world,  the  difference  between  the 
treatment  of  the  adult  blind  and  the  juve- 
nile blind.  It  was  a  highly  neeessary  work, 
a  work  necessary  not  only  in  California  but  in 
our  other  Pacific  States,  where  the  rapidity 
of  growth  and  the  necessities  of  material 
construction,  the  use  of  high  explosives  in 
mining  and  railroad  work  and  even  in  forest 
work,  caused  many  accidents  and  made  an 
unusual  percentage  of  adult  blind;  then  other 
peculiarities,  both  of  climate  and  physical 
conditions,  added  to  that  percentage  until  in 
this  State  and  in  all  the  Pacific  States  and 
the  Mountain  States,  there  is  an  unusual  per- 
centage of  those  who  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
age.  Now,  long  before  this  situation  de- 
veloped, it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  of  others  who  are  in  distress,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  adult  blind  as 
such,  as  a  separate  class  entirely.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  world  for  the  juvenile  blind  had 
already  grown  old;  all  efforts  for  the  juve- 
nile blind  were  scholastic;  they  had  naturally 
accumulated  a  voluminous  literature.  You 
can  go  into  any  public  library  and  find  many 
books  that  give  in  detail  the  efforts  made  in 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  in  behalf  of 
the  juvenile  blind — the  scholastic  efforts  to 
give  them  book-learning,  to  teach  them  art  and 
science,  to  give  them  music,  mathematics  and 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  learned  equally  by  those  who  have 
all  their  faculties. — that  is  where  the  efforts 


were  made  and  have  grown  old  in  behalf  of 
the  juvenile  blind,  while  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  adult  blind  has  accumulated  no  litera- 
ture; there  is  absolutely  not  the  element  that 
seems  to  be  in  the  effort  for  the  juvenile 
blind — it  has  not  accumulated  a  literature; 
you  can't  go  to  a  library  and  find  anything 
of  consequence  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
the  adult  blind,  so  the  State  of  California 
many  years  ago  determined  that  there  should 
be  made  a  separate,  distinct,  useful  effoit  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  and  that  in  that 
effort,  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of 
blind  should  be  differentiated  and  each  made 
distinct.  The  State  of  California  entered  up- 
on this  effort  putting  a  man  with  eyesight  at 
the  head  of  the  institution  for  the  adult  blind. 
Of  course,  under  a  man  with  eyesight  it  was 
a  failure,  it  accomplished  nothing.  Finally, 
in  the  year  ls*7,  a  separate  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  created  for  that  institution,  and  that 
Board  of  Directors,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
State  of  California,  determined  that  that  in- 
stitution for  the  adult  blind  should  fulfill  its 
purpose,  that  it  should  be  useful  to  the  un- 
fortunate class  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been 
created,  and  they  took  the  only  possible  step 
to  make  it  useful  by  putting  an  accomplished 
blind  man  at  the  head  of  it  as  superintendent. 
(Applause.)  Now  when  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia proposed  to  put  a  blind  man  at  the  head  of 
a  state  institution,  a  position  that  commanded 
a  salary  and  that  looked  like  a  very  juicy 
piece  of  meat  to  the  hungry  politicians,  there 
went  up  an  outery  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
blind  man  as  superintendent  of  a  state  insti- 
tution. 

Now  1  have  known  many  great  blind  men 
in  my  time;  the  first  was  my  own  father,  who 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  fifty,  living  to  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  an  example  of  cheerfulness, 
always  filled  with  the  spirit  of  energy,  enter- 
prise, industry  and  personal  independence,  an 
example  to  all  men.  I  knew  Samuel  Bacon, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  I  have  ever 
met.  blind  or  with  sight,  a  man  who,  when  I 
was  a  schoolmaster  myself  and  got  stalled  up- 
on an  intricate  problem  in  higher  mathematics 
that  required  to  be  elucidated  by  a  diagram 
on  a  blackboard,  I  could  go  to  Samuel  Bacon 
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and  sit  there  and  he  would  talk  it  over  with 
me  and  make  it  as  simple  as  the  alphabet. 
Samuel  Bacon  was  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  the  state  of  Illinois; 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  same  institution  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin;  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  my  native 
state  of  Iowa,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
same  institution  in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 
(Applause.)  So  I  have  known  and  had  happy 
contact  with  many  great  blind  men,  amongst 
them  many  in  the  front  rank,  many  of  them 
ranking  with  any  merchant  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  his  eyesight,  and  prosecuting  a  large 
commercial  business;  ranking  also  with  any 
manufacturer  that  I  have  met  with  all  his 
faculties,  presiding  over  a  great  productive 
factory.  Amongst  them  all,  Joseph  Sanders 
ranks  with  all  these  and  has  taught  the  world 
for  the  state  of  California  not  only  the  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  but 
has  taught  the  world  that  there  is  at  the  head 
of  such  institutions  a  career  for  blind  men. 

Now,  you  inspect  many  of  your  scholastic 
institutions  like  this;  the  juvenile  blind  come 
here,  they  get  a  scholastic  education  that  un- 
locks for  them  all  the  gateways  of  learning 
and  accomplishment,  and  what  they  may  do 
with  that  education  when  they  graduate  de- 
pends on  their  individual  genius,  enterprise 
and  energy.  I  have  been  anxious  and  the 
state  of  California  has  been  anxious  to  en- 
courage in  our  institutions  like  this,  the  selec- 
tion of  young  men  who  have  the  genius,  the 
commercial  faculty,  the  enterprise  to  become 
superintendents  of  institutions  in  the  states 
of  this  Union  for  the  adult  blind.  The  state 
of  California  has  determined,  so  far  as  she 
can  teach  men  and  control  their  opinions,  that 
there  may  be  one  day  found  in  each  one  of  our 
4."  states  an  institution  for  the  adult  blind  and 
that  those  institutions  in  those  45  states  shall 
offer  to  45  graduates  of  the  scholastic  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the  position 
of  superintendent  and  shall  offer  in  the  posi- 
tions of  teachers  and  other  places  of  import- 
ance in  such  institutions,  employment  and  a 
career  to  the  blind.     (Applause.) 

Why  tell  me  that  a  blind  man  can't  super- 
intend an  institution  for  the  blind  when 
Herreshof,     a     blind     man,  has  built  all  the 


yachts  that  have  defended  America's  cup  in 
many  races;  when  Perry,  the  commodore,  a 
blind  man  yearning  for  knowledge,  went  half 
way  around  the  earth  in  search  of  his  degree 
as  a  doctor  of  philosophy.     (Applause.) 

Blind  men  have  been  trained  in  surgery 
and  have  become  famous  and  are  perform- 
ing capital  operations;  a  blind  man  has  sat 
for  years  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  of 
Harvard  University;  a  blind  sculptor,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  has  produced  on  public 
contract  and  for  public  orders,  statuary  that 
stands  the  test  of  art  applied  by  the  most 
rigorous  rules.  Tell  me  that  when  all  this 
has  been  done  and  much  more  a  blind  man 
can't  superintend  a  state  institution  for  the 
adult  blind.  California  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  and  that  he  does. 

Now  we  suffer,  as  undoubtedly  you  do  in  all 
your  institutions,  from  w7hat  I  may  call  the 
"uneducated  sympathy"  for  the  blind.  Al- 
ways some  people  outside  of  those  who  by 
long  training,  long  experience  and  probably 
community  of  deprivation,  know  what  the 
blind  need  and  are  studying  how  that  need 
may  lie  supplied  every  day  of  their  lives  are 
organizing  a  busybody  sentiment,  an  unedu- 
cated sympathy  for  the  blind  that  always 
wants  to  interfere  and  as  a  rule  does  inter- 
fere only  to  do  harm  and  blocks  the  wheels  of 
progress  and  benefit.  Now  this  institution, 
created  by  the  state  of  California,  has  been 
peculiarly  a  sufferer  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  been  investigated;  the  last  investi- 
gation was  carried  on  by  three  investigators 
who  were  official  spokes  in  a  sort  of  a  fifth 
wheel,  that  we  had  in  California;  and  these 
investigators,  two  were  pundits  and  one  was 
a  pundita,  that  came  to  investigate,  each  one 
bringing  in  his  or  her  pocket  a  book  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institutions  for  the  juvenile  blind 
— they  never  had  been  in  an  institution  for 
the  adult  blind  before,  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  they  investigated.  Charges  had 
been  made,  specific  charges,  numbered  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five  and  so  forth  up  to  nine; 
they  investigated,  and  they  found  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, the  superintendent,  not  guilty  on  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Then  they 
made  a  charge  against  him  themselves  and 
they  investigated  that  and  found  him  guilty. 
They   charged   him   with   the   high   crime  and 
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misdemeanor  of  having  made  the  workshop  of 
thai   institution   pay  a  profit.     How  glad  the 
taxpayer  was  to  know  that  one  institution  in 
California  had  one  division  that  was  paying 
a   profit;   but   they    found   him   guilty  of  that 
and  to  punish   li i in   they  recommended  to  us. 
the   Board  of  Direct  irs,  that  we  degrade  him 
from    the    superintendence    and    put    him      to 
work  in  the  workshop,  in  the  broomshop.  Now. 
'  this  is  the  result   of  knowing   nothing  about 
the  institution.     So  then  it  is  your  mission,  as 
it   has  been   the   mission  of  the  state   of  Cali- 
fornia,  engaged   as  you   are   in   the   many   di- 
visions  of  this   work    to   teach    the   public,   to 
instruct  the  people,  to  instruct  the  officiary  of 
the  states  and  towns  that  there  is  a  polar  dif- 
ference  between   the   effort   for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  blind  and 
the  adult  blind,  and  when  you  have  done  that 
and  have  secured  the  foundation  in  every  state 
in  this  Union  of  institutions  like  that  in  this 
state  for  the  adult  blind,  if  the  example  be 
followed,  yon  will  have  opened  a  career  to  the 
juvenile   blind   who     receive     the     scholastic 
training  which   is  a   part   of  their  equipment, 
in  the  superintendency  of  such  institutions  as 
ours,   and   that   will   be   a   great    work   for  the 
blind.     What  the  blind  need  is  occupation,  as 
Mr.  Jenks  has  so  well  and  feelingly  said;  they 
need   occupation — how  well     we     know     that. 
Take  a  man  over  twenty  years  of  age — and 
they  come  from  that  age  up  to  60  or  6.5 — who 
has  had   his  eyesight   all   his  life  up  to   that 
time  and  by  some  accident  has  lost  his  sight, 
he   is  very   helpless.     The  juvenile  blind   miss 
their  sight  but  briefly;  the  other  senses  come 
in   to   supply  the  place   of  that   which   is  lost, 
but  when  we  have  had  our  sight  up  to  50  or 
60  years  of  age  and  have  lived  in- a  world  of 
light,  how  helpless  we  are  when  we  are  shut 
in   a   worl   dof   darkness   that   is   bounded   bv 
the  touch  and  the  length  of  our  arms.     Now, 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  people,  men  and 
women;  we  have  to  take  them  at  an  age  when 
people  with  all  their  faculties  do  not  attempt 
to  learn  a  new  trade,  because  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  hand  and  brain  has  become  dull,  but 
we  have  to  take  them  there  and  teach  them 
new   trades,   we   have  to   teach  them   to  work 
with   their  hands,   instruct   them   in   a   handi- 
craft.      We     do     make     broom     makers     of 
them;    we   make   chair   seaters   of   them,   and 


mattress  makers  of  them,  and  we  give  them 
substantial  trades  that  experience  has  demon 
strated  are  suited  to  the  blind;  that  is  our 
task;  and  remember,  they  are  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  and  degrees;  we  have  to  adapt  our 
discipline  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  average, 
and  we  have  created  an  institution  which  1ms 
been  an  unutterable  blessing  to  the  blind  by- 
giving  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
age  a  chance  to  work  with  their  hands;  we 
have  rid  them  of  that  melancholy  introspec- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
condition,  and  we  have  made  them  more 
cheerful  and  happy.  That  is  what  such  insti- 
tutions are  for.  What  can  be  done  appears 
to  have  no  measure  of  limitation. 

I  remember  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy — 
he  was  so  from  his  birth — who  knew  his 
mother  by  animal  instinct  and  nothing  else. 
He  was  brought  at  the  age  of  14  to  our  in- 
stitution and  Mr.  Sanders  took  him  to  the 
shop,  patiently  taught  horn  how  to  make 
brooms.  To  this  boy  that  was  what  a  col- 
lege education  is  to  the  boy  with  all  of  his 
faculties.  He  learned  what  money  was  and 
I  remember  when  he  was  finally  earning  money 
he  bought  a  broom  machine  and  set  it  up  in 
his  mother's  cottage  and  instead  of  being  a 
burden  became  her  support  and  his  own.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Sanders  was,  in  that 
boy's  case,  all  that  has  been  done  for  Helen 
Keller;  it  accomplished  practically  the  same 
results,  and  probably  gave  him  more  equip- 
ment for  the  duties  of  self-support  than  Helen 
Keller  has  derived  from  her  scholastic  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  easier  to  apply.  These  institu- 
tions do  that  thing,  that  is  what  they  are  for. 
Let  us  differentiate,  let  us  let  the  world  know 
that  the  juvenile  blind  require  one  course  of 
training,  one  kind  of  treatment,  and  the  adult 
blind  another  and  entirely  distinct  kind  of  ef- 
fort. When  we  have  done  that,  as  I  have 
tried  to  explain,  we  have  benefitted  both 
classes  because  we  have  trained  the  juvenile 
blind  in  the  scholastic  line,  have  trained  them 
with  mathematics,  etc.,  and  have  provided 
them  with  the  training  for  a  career  at  the 
head  of  institutions  for  the  adult  blind. 

I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  efforts  you 
are  making  because  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood I  was  associated  with  my  blind  father 
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and  with  many  great  blind  men  in  the  United 
States,  so  with  me  it  is  a  heart-felt  matter, 
and  what  I  have  done  in  this  institution  as 
president  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  I  have 
done  in  honor  of  my  blind  father,  and  it  will 
ln>  ime  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life  to  know- 
that  my  efforts  have  in  some  measure  worked 


out  to  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

ME.  MILLIGAX:  The  response  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  be  given  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind. 


MR.  E.  E.  ALLEN'S  ADDRESS 


Mr.  Superintendent  and  gentlemen,  who 
are  upon  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  two 
institutions  here  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia:— In  this  country  of  ours  there  arc 
some  50  schools  for  the  blind,  having  in  all 
5,000  pupils  and  700  instructors;  and  on  be- 
half of  this  great  body  which  we  commonly 
designate  as  instructors,  I  have  the  honor  to 
respond  to  your  very  cordial  words  of  wel- 
come. 

This  particular  meeting  is  an  irregular  con- 
vention of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  but  it  is  irregular  only  in  that  we  had 
to  have  it  so  because  you  people  out  here 
wouldn  't  listen  to  us  when  we  asked  you  to 
hold  your  Fair  in  the  particular  year  when  we 
wished  to  meet;  nevertheless,  it  is  your  Fair 
and  the  reputed  attractiveness  of  your  state 
of  California  which  has  led  some  of  us  people 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  take  our  first 
journey  across  this  vast  country.  Heretofore 
our  association  has  met  some  twenty  times  in 
convention,  but  with  one  exception  the  meet- 
ings have  been  inland,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  .  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
most  of  us  work  in  that  remote  place  where 
the  sun  rises;  however  from  our  recent  experi- 
ence of  living  eight  days  on  wheels,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  perhaps  we  have  always 
dreaded  this  vast  journey  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

We  arrived  here  this  morning  after  having 
shaken   hands  with  some  of  our  children,  our 


successful  graduates,  at  different  points  all  the 
way  across  the  continent.  To  be  able  to  shake 
hands  with  so  many  of  these  was  to  me  the 
most  gratifying  thing  in  the  whole  journey. 
We  have  seen  many  more  in  coining  up  here 
through  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world.  Really  we  haven't 
before  seen  any  place  which  is  altogether  a 
garden.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  little  pri- 
vate show  grounds  back  home,  which  we  could 
get  into  this  room.  There  we  grow  flowers 
and,  when  we  think  they  look  their  best,  we 
charge  admission  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 
our  church.  We  come  up  here  through  ave- 
nues of  roses  and  geraniums  and  fuchsias  and 
heliotropes;  and  we  even  find  them  growing 
up  the  side  of  the  houses  and  all  over  the 
grounds  in  riotous  profusion.  Then,  in  front 
of  this  institution,  there  are  nine  (I  counted 
them)  of  the  magnificent  century  plants  doing 
their  best  to  welcome  us,  in  preparing  to  bloom 
for  the  first  time  in  their  long  lives,  of  course 
in  honor  of  this  convention.  What  more 
could  we  ask?  (Applause).  Naturally  that 
kind  of  welcome  pleases  us. 

Mr.  Superintendent  and  gentlemen,  in  be- 
half of  our  body  of  instructors,  I  thank  you. 

MR.  MILLIGAN:  The  response  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  be  given  by  Superintendent  E. 
P.  Morford,  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 


MR.  E.  P.  MORFORD'S  ADDRESS 


Mr.  Chairman,  presidents  of  both  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  institutions  and  friends: 
I  am  sure  it.  is  a  pleasure,  satisfaction  and 
gratification  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
our  kind  friends  for  the  hospitality  which  has 


been  so  generously  extended  to  us,  but  it 
hardly  behooves  me  to  hand  out  any  bouquets 
because  the  President  of  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  done  it  so  beau- 
tifully, but  if  I  had  been  a  vandal  upon  com- 
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ing  into  this  beautiful  country  of  California, 
when  I  was  taking  in  the  grand  air  which  in- 
vigorates  one,  breathing  in  the  odors  of  the 
beautiful  flowers,  roses  and  all  of  that,  I 
would  have  gathered  them  all  together  in  one 
great,  grand  bouquet  and  handed  it  over  to 
you  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation.  Ap- 
plause.) In  the  doing  of  that  I  think  I  would 
have  expressed  the  sentiment  of  my  colleagues 
and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  I  do  so  extend  our 
thanks  for  your  hospitality. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  auspicious  occasion, 
our  gathering  here  together  to  discuss  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  welfare  of  blind  people. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  great  value,  and  an  oc- 
casion upon  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  that  having  traveled  so  many  thous- 
ands of  miles,  we  are  bringing  to  you  infor- 
mation of  value  and  we  expect  also,  if  you 
please,  to  take  from  you  valuable  information 
back  to   our  Eastern  institutions. 

I  was  pleased  and  somewhat  impressed  with 
Mr.  .Tenks'  method  of  solving  the  problem  that 
we  have  been  working  upon,  that  our  commit- 
tee has  been  trying  to  solve  and  I  think  has 
solved,  that  he  should  put  specimens  of  the 
three  types  in  a  hat  and  then  draw  from  that 
one  piece  of  paper,  which  would  indicate  the 
type  to  be  selected.  He  said  that  it  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  have  a  blind  person  draw 
that  slip  of  paper  and  we  feel  so  too.  It 
would  insure  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  per- 
son and  the  type  selected  would  be  the  right 
one.  We  have  had  a  committee  of  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  been  working  on  this 


problem  with  a  great  deal  of  integrity  ami  a 
vast  deal  of  labor  and  I  think  they  are  going 
to  draw  or  have  drawn  the  right  slip  from  the 
hat.  and  we  hope  you  will  accept  it. 

We  feel  the  value  of  getting  together  and 
of  being  permitted  to  occupy  this  room 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  anil  Su- 
perintendent of  the  California  School  for  edu- 
cating the  deaf  and  blind,  in  conjunction  with 
our  good  brothers,  the  instructors.  They  are 
older  and  much  more  learned  than  we  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  continually  sit- 
ting at  their  feet  and  drinking  in  wisdom, 
with  the  exception  that  occasionally,  we  want 
to  do  as  they  do  in  the  Episcopal  church — get 
up  and  answer  back  .  I  thank  you.  '  (Ap- 
plause.) 

(At  this  point  a  special  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
held  and  the  report  of  their  Uniform  Type 
Committee  was  read  before  the  American  As- 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the   Blind.) 

ATTERNOON   SESSION 
2  p.  m.,  June  28th,  1915. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  Will  the  conven- 
tion come  to  order?  The  first  business  is  the 
election  of  a  Secretary.  Nominations  are  in 
order. 

A  VOICE:  I  nominate  Mr.  H.  R.  Chapman 
of  this  school  for  temporary  secretary  of  this 
convention;  and  move  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  that  Mr.  Chapman  be  elected  by 
acclamation.    (Motion    seconded   and   carried.) 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  E.  E.  ALLEN 


PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  My.  subject  is: 
Some  Present  Day  Aims  and  Methods  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

As  you  know,  my  work  has  been  largely 
that  of  builder  and  reconstructor.  Those  of 
you  who  read  reports  know  too  the  principles 
I  have  labored  to  embody  in  material  environ- 
ment for  blind  youth  while  at  certain  resi- 
dential schools.  But  you  cannot  know  that 
with  the  realization  of  my  hopes  and  ideals 
in  this  matter  of  equipment  I  have  come  to 
realize  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  truly 
educating  blind  youth. 

I  need   scarcely   rehearse   here   the  difficul- 


ties. They  are  evident  enough  at  the  outset 
— pupil  material  more  often  than  not  having 
a  poor  start  in  life  and  early  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  that  sense  through  which 
nine-tenths  of  childhood's  impressions  come 
— cut  off  from  much  active  play  and  that 
wholesome  competition  with  others  which  re- 
sults in  self-help — the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
so  many  pupils  come  to  us  as  capable  as  they 
are. 

The  first  task  of  the  wise  motherly  women 
in  whose  charge  we  place  these  newcomers  is 
to  straighten  out  the  little  human  tangles; 
and,  should  an  intelligent  visitor  look  in  upon 
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the  group  at  periods  of  three  months,  she 
would  be  astonished  each  time  at  the  pro- 
gress made.  The  fond  parents  are  naturally 
delighted  and  eagerly  return  the  children  af- 
ter vacations.  What  we  have  done  so  far 
has  resulted  from  the  simple  hygienic  rou- 
tine of  the  kindergarten  family  life.  For 
the  first  time  since  birth  the  whole  child  has 
been  put  at  work,  and  his  growth  has  been  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  As  I  write  the  older  and 
stronger  boys  of  my  own  kindergarten  are 
cairying  their  mattresses  down  stairs  to  be 
beaten  and  sunned  upon  the  grass.  How  big 
and   smart   the  little   fellows   feel! 

Yes,  this  is  the  formative  stage,  the  stage 
of  maximum  growth  of  body  and  soul;  and  it 
would  appear  as  though  coming  under  such 
stimulative  influence  as  we  there  supply  ought 
to   be   the   privilege   of  every  blind   child. 

I  have  said  that  the  parents  eagerly  re- 
turn their  children  after  vacation.  It  is 
their  confession  of  a  sense  of  incompetence, 
•or  perhaps  more  truly  the  sharing  of  the 
prevailing  feeling  which  most  parents  seem 
to  have,  that  the  responsibility  of  training 
children  is  the  teacher's,  not  theirs.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  is  true  must  we  strive  to  catch 
our  pupils  early;  and  only  in  proportion  as 
home  conditions  change  and  responsibilities 
are  met  there  would  it  appear  wise  to  resort 
to  other  means  of  instruction  than  that  sup- 
plied in  our  institutions.  We  must  all  be 
interested  in  the  public  school  movement  for 
the  blind  and  be  watchful  supporters  of  it; 
nevertheless,  I  must  still  believe  that,  as  so- 
ciety is  now  constituted,  the  blind  child  would 
best  spend  his  kindergarten  and  primary  years 
at  the  residential  school;  for  there  the  con- 
ditions of  correction,  of  equal  competition  and 
of  nutrition  best  favor  his  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. 

"But  the  world  is  not  like  life  in  the  in- 
stitution," say  the  proponents  of  the  public 
school  .  Very  true;  and  it  may  eventually 
prove  wise  for  us  to  conduct  only  a  small 
grammar  school  department,  graduating  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  back  home 
and  into  the  public  school  wherever  conditions 
admit  it.  The  object  of  this  would  be  to  re- 
store the  child,  while  still  formative,  to  the 
normal  competition  of  the  world  he  must  live 
in  and  to  replace  upon  the  parents  the  proper 


responsibility  for  their  handicapped  offspring. 
The  better  to  serve  this  plan  the  institution 
would  have  both  to  co-operate  with  the  public 
schools  and  with  the  parents.  That  is,  we 
would  bring  about  such  modifications  in  the 
public  school  curriculum  as  would  free  at  least 
the  blind  child  from  the  limitations  of  that 
system.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the 
presence  of  the  blind  child  is  tonic  and  makes 
for  tenderness  to  his  seeing  schoolmates;  but 
the  greatest  good  of  the  blind  child  must  be 
furthered  also.  If  the  pedagogic  use  of  color 
and  picture  drawing  is  potent  to  the  former, 
that  of  music  is  potent  to  the  latter;  as  are 
also  physical  and  manual  training.  Many  of 
the  things  which  the  average  child  learns  out 
of  school  must  be  added  to  the  school  cur- 
riculumn  of  the  blind  child;  for  instance,  he 
must  have  vastly  more  physical  and  correc- 
tive work,  vastly  more  manual  training,  and 
co-operation  with  the  parents  should  be  fost- 
ered by  getting  the  mother  or  sister  to  spend 
a  whole  day  at  the  institution  before  the 
child  leaves  it  and  by  showing  her  how  the 
children  there  are  made  equal  to  their  daily 
duties.  Even  though  the  child  is  not  leaving 
school,  if  we  can  get  the  home  to  adopt  some 
of  the  institution  regimen,  we  are  helping  our- 
selves and  the  child.  A  wise  kindergartner 
once  gave  this  point,  and  I  have  lived  to  thank 
her  for  it. 

If  we  do  not  secure  such  co-operation  from 
public  school  and  parent,  the  children  will 
most  likely  suffer  through  the  transfer.  If. 
however,  we  continue  to  keep  our  grammar 
school  children,  we  assume  the  duties  of  both 
parent  and  teacher;  then  the  burden  will  re- 
main with  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  residential 
schools  reduce,  to  a  minimum  their  most  vul- 
nerable feature, — the  artificial  environment 
with  which  they  tend  to  surround  their  pupils, 
the  fairy-tale-like  magic  with  which  things 
and  events  come  to  pass, — all  out  of  relation 
to  the  personal  effort  put  forth.  Blind  people 
of  all  others  must  not  grow  up  to  feel  that 
things  "just  happen"  or  "do  themselves;" 
for  if  so,  tragedy  will  surely  follow. 

You  know  very  well  how  deeply  I  have  felt 
my  responsibility  in  rehabilitating  a  second 
institution;  also  with  what  care  I  have  tried  to 
meet  and  discharge  it.  The  means  adopted 
need  not  be  restated  in  detail.     I  rebuilt  for 
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all  the  school  departments, — kindergarten, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high, — which  fact  in- 
dicates an  abiding  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  complete  institution.  But  1  did  not  build 
larger,  only  better,  in  order  to  approach  the 
ideals  formed  through  long  and  wide  exneri- 
ence.  The  institution  will  soon  be  full;  but  I 
have  faith,  too,  in  the  splendid  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness,  and 
in  the  extension  of  public  school  classes  for 
the  semi-sighted  and  for  the  blind,  and  I  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  three 
shall  work  together  for  the  sole  end  of  being 
of  most   service  to   the  individual   child. 

But  as  to  the  residential  school,  let  it  be- 
ware of  keeping  its  pupils  too  long,  of  giving 
them  too  much  for  nothing,  of  providing  too 
many  things  ready  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  experts,  of  having  too  fixed  a  routine  and 
of  living  a  life  almost  freed  from  responsi- 
bility; in  short,  let  it  beware  of  instutionaliz- 
ing  or  desocializing  its  pupils. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  corporate  na- 
ture of  such  a  school  furnishes  us  advantages 
which  we  should  be  quick  to  seize.  A  dozen 
years  ago  I  felt  it  to  be  no  necessary  part  of 
the  institution's  responsibility  to  require  more 
of  its  pupils  than  good  behavior  and  strict 
attention  to  health  and  school  studies.  I  now 
feel  that,  when  the  boarding  school  receives  a 
child,  it  assumes  also  the  parental  responsi- 
bility of  promoting  in  every  way  the  educa- 
tion of  that  child  towards  social  efficiency. 
It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  do  this,  but  it  is 
our  task  nevertheless,  and  we  cannot  justly 
argue  ourselves  out  of  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility towards  it.  We  say  our  duty  is  to  lift 
as  many  as  possible  on  to  the  plane  of  self 
support.  Of  course;  but  blind  people  cannot 
soeasily  as  others  learn  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  daily  life  unless  accustomed  to  meet 
them  day  by  day.  Therefore,  we  should  eager- 
ly seize  the  opportunities  of  our  community 
life  and  make  everyone  in  it  "a  self-respect- 
ing, co-operating  agent  in  the  enterprise." 
It  has  been  my  recent  fortune  to  be  able  to 
rebuild  on  the  plan  best  adapted  to  promote 
this  sort  of  thing,  the  small  cottage  family 
plan,  and  by  so  doing  to  have  opened  up  for 
my  boys  the  splendid  opportunity  for  growth 
and  social  efficiency  my  girls  already  had. 
This  is  through  simple  housework  done  every 


day.  Everybody  contributes.  And  it  as- 
sures not  only  a  happier,  more  frictionless 
household  but  also  a  less  expensive  one;  for 
to  my  own  surprise  I  find  that  the  closer  care 
and  attention  to  waste  and  the  practibility 
of  using  left-overs  in  the  small  family  plan 
makes  the  cost  of  food  less  than  in  the  con- 
gregate plan.  I  feel  that  an  example  of 
proper  economy  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
blind  people  who  especially  need  to  learn  les 
sons  of  thrift.  The  hours  of  school  are  not 
one  whit  curtailed  on  account  of  the  house- 
work done  by  the  pupils;  but  if  they  had  to 
be,  I  should  continue  the  system  just  the 
same. 

This  kind  of  socialized  education  may  not 
be  practical  in  the  congregate  institution. 
Then  seek  some  other  channel  of  supplying  it, 
even  if  only  to  fill  in  profitably  the  free  time 
gaps  in  the  grammar  school  period  of  adoles- 
cence. This  is  the  time  of  greatest  responsi- 
bility. Hence  we  have  all  welcomed  athletics. 
Some  schools  have  introduced  gardening,  some 
poultry  keeping,  still  others  the  boy  scout  and 
the  camp  fire  movements, — those  magnificent 
conceptions  which  are  big  with  promise  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  their  leaders.  A  few 
have  turned  their  boys'  shop  or  one  of  their 
shops  into  a  laboratory  potentially  equipped 
with  all  manner  of  facilities  for  doing  and 
making  things  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boyhood, 
and  after  discovering  a  man  who  is  at  once 
a  mechanic  of  resourcefulness  and  vision  and 
a  real  boy  leader,  have  bidden  him  develop 
his  opportunities  to  the  utmost,  being  present 
in  his  shop  in  free  time,  of  course;  for  then 
is  his  greatest  chance.  Boys  will  flock  to  such 
a  place  even  from  the  playground  and  develop 
there  a  capacity  surprising  alike  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  school  teachers;  for  ca- 
pacity grows  with  interest,  and  interest 
aroused  and  sustained  through  self  activity 
under  inspirational  guidance  is  more  potent 
than  that  exacted  in  a  fixed  course  of  study 
or  exercises.  Therefore,  hold  your  man  when 
you  have  found  him,  paying  him,  if  neces- 
sary, more  than  other  teacher,  even  though 
doing  so  requires  that  you  economize  in  any 
other  school  department  whatsoever;  for  after 
all  he  is  the  real  educator  who  teaches  not 
subjects  but  boys,  and  your  laboratory  shop 
is  one  of  his  most  fertile  fields.  The  newest 
and  finest  family  boarding  school  for  rich  boys 
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which  I  visited  in  Germany  four  years  ago 
Mini  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  which  I  had 
to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  governmental  de- 
partment of  education,  the  Arndt  Gymnasium 
near  Berlin,  was  equipped  with  this  kind  of 
free-time  laboratory  The  same  principle  is 
carried  out  and  improved  upon  here  at  home 
in  orphanages  just  outside  of  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society.  Study  Dr. 
Eeeder's  book,  "How  two  hundred  children 
live  and  learn,"  or  better  still,  visit  both  these 
cottage  family  homes,  and  while  visiting  go 
also  to  Virginia  to  see  Hampton  Institute. 

A  rich  man  once  asked  where  the  best 
school  might  be  and  was  told  ' '  at  Hampton. ' ' 
"All,  lmt  that  is  for  negroes  and  Indians," 
he  exclaimed.  "I  cannot  send  my  boy  there." 
"Xo."  was  the  repby.  "Your  boy  is  white, 
and  therefore  the  best  school  in  the  land  is 
closed  to  him."  Do  you  ask  why  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  are  the  best  schools.  I  ans- 
wer, visit  them  long  enough,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive why.  Their  course  of  training  is  not 
tainted,  as  much  as  ours  still  is,  with  the  Ro- 
man ideal  of  training  a  ruling  class.  No; 
their  course  is  based  upon  what  is  most 
adapted  to  make  the  laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire  and  keep  him  so;  to  make  him  enjoy  his 
work  and  not  strive  to  shirk  it;  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  producer  is  after  all  the 
greatest  source  of  happiness  Moreover,  the 
Hampton  graduate  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
color  is  a  badge  to  be  lived  up  to,  that  it  im- 
poses obligations  to  his  race  which  it  becomes 
his  dearest  privilege  to  discharge  The  Hamp- 
ton graduate  is  therefore  really  and  truly  edu- 
cated; for  he  is  fitted  to  live  with  his  kind, 
because  he  is  acceptable  both  for  what  he  can 
produce  and  what  he  is, — in  other  words,  he 
is  socially  educated. 

When  the  graduates  of  such  orphanages  and 
institutes  go  out  into  the  world  places  are 
found  for  them  to  fill;  but  the  important  point 
is,  they  fill  them.  This  is  because  the  youth 
who  has  been  socially  efficient  in  the  com- 
munity of  youth  is  the  better  able  to  be  so  in 
the  community   of   men. 

Some  of  our  schools  employ  field  officers,  to 
follow  up  or  otherwise  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  their  graduates.  And  every  time  we 
succeed  in  placing  one  we  are  very  happy.  The 


difficulty  here  is  largely  in  having  our  ex-pupil 
keep  his  job  after  getting  it.  We  have  no 
right  to  attribute  this  failure  so  much  to  pub- 
lic prejudice  to  employing  the  blind  or  even 
to  the  limitations  of  blindness  itself  as  to 
the  shortcomings  of  our  system  of  educating 
the  blind  Our  trouble  has  been — at  least,  I 
feel  that  mine  has — that  our  training  has 
been  narrowly  scholastic  and  vocational  at  the 
expense  of  all-round  education;  for  example, 
our  girls  who  can  be  spared  from  home  should 
not  only  be  willing  to  accept  places  as  moth- 
ers' helpers,  and  some  of  our  boys  as  dish- 
washers, and  the  like,  and  in  these  positions 
be  efficient  and  personally  acceptable,  but 
they  should  jump  at  the  chance  to  be  em- 
ployed at  ..something  honorable,  however 
humble,  rather  than  be  consumers  of  the 
bounty  of  others  Making  good  in  life  de- 
pends as  truly  upon  tact  as  upon  talent.  A 
good  motto  for  the  blind  is  "Be  useful,  and 
you  will  be  used;"  but,  in  order  to  get  the 
chance  and  to  keep  it,  they  must  cultivate  the 
Graces  as  well  as  the  Muses, — in  other  words, 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  communi- 
ties they  live  in.  This  personality  for  service 
is  better  than  learning,  and  those  of  the  blind 
who  possess  it,  by  the  very  example  of  their 
courage,  become  a  blessing  to  society  and  a 
joy  to  themselves. 

The  blind  cannot  demand  what  they  con- 
sider their  rights,  lest  in  so  doing  they  lose 
their  privileges.  They  must  get,  through  de- 
serving and  through  winning.  They  know  and 
should  remember  that  their  condition  is  a  re- 
sponsibility, that  what  one  of  them  does  re- 
flects on  the  whole  number  of  the  blind;  that 
they  are  considered  by  others  a  class,  but  they 
too  often  forget  it.  Because  a  similar  thing 
has  occurred  several  times  in  the  last  few 
years  I  want  to  tell  of  a  happening  in  my 
state  which  illustrates  what  I  have  just  said. 
A  blind  girl  graduate  of  our  school,  by  de- 
manding through  lawyers  and  through  public 
hearings  the  right  to  do  practice  teaching  in  a 
public  school  as  part  of  her  normal  school 
course,  has  closed  the  state  normal  schools  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  blind  for  I  don't  know 
how  long,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have  been 
welcomed  in  them  for  over  thirty  years. 

Let   me   close   with   perhaps   the   latest    de- 
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velopment  of  our  work.  The  whole  ideal  of 
education  is  rapidly  changing.  We  are  in  a 
atage  of  experimentation.  Sober  happiness 
in  tliis  world  rather  than  in  another  is  our 
goal.  Our  age  is  one  of  determined  optimism. 
We  believe  we  can  fit  every  man  to  do  with 
joy  his  own  part  of  the  world's  work.  In 
America  no  man  belongs  to  a  class  and  is  born 
to  take  up  the  work  of  that  class.  Each  must 
find  his  own  work,  fit  for  it,  and  do  it  gladly. 
Blindness  is  a  handicap,  and  the  man  in 
the  race  with  a  handicap  has  to  put  forth  the 
more  energy.  But  just  here  comes  in  a  help 
which  our  schools  can  give.  As  our  public 
schools  have  now  their  school  visitors,  our  big 
department  stores  their  social  worker,  our  hos- 
pitals their  follow-up  agent,  so  the  right  kind 
of   graduate    employed   by   the   institution    to 


visit  parents,  making  explanations  and  sag 
gesstions,  following  up  discouraged  ex-pupils 
and  giving  them  eneouragemenl  and  advice, 
as  some  of  our  field  officers  do,  multiplies  the 
value  of  the  school.  Where  there  is  a  com- 
mission for  the  blind  we  are  freed  from  some 
of  the  larger  tasks  of  securing  employment  to 
take  up  the  more  intimate  social  work  for  the 
institution   itself. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  We  are  now  to  listen 
to  an  address  by  one  from  outside  of  our  own 
special  community,  by  one,  indeed,  who  has 
neen  a  teacher  of  teachers  for  twenty  years, 
being  the  principal  of  the  Secondary  Train- 
ing School  in  the  University  of  Utah.  The 
subject  which  he  will  present  to  you  is:  "Live 
Language — The  Cinderella  of  the  Cur- 
riculum. ' '     I  present  to  you  Professor  Driggs. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 

LIVE  LANGUAGE 


Fellow  Teachers: — To  one  accustomed  to 
teaching  what  we  call  normal  children,  it 
would  seem  that  the  teacher  of  the  blind  has 
a  lather  different  task  from  ours,  but  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  I  believe  that  every 
teacher  is  teaching  the  blind.  This  thought 
came  to  me  some  time  ago,  when  one  of  our 
graduates,  in  a  little  address  to  us.  said: 
"When  I  came  here  a  stone  by  the  wayside 
was  a  stone,  but  now  there  is  something  more; 
my  eyes  have  been  opened,  I  see  more  in  life 
than  I  ever  saw  before. ' '  I  believe,  fellow 
teachers,  that  our  task  is  after  all  the  same; 
that  we  are  all  trying  to  open  the  eyes  of 
humanity  to  the  great  and  glorious  things  of 
life  about  us,  and  after  listening  to  the  splen- 
did address  of  your  president.  I  feel  more  con- 
fident that  my  message  may  have  something 
in  it  for  you. 

I  find  the  keynote  of  all  that  I  want  to  say 
in  a  little  parable  that  I  bring  to  you  from 
our  mountain  country.  Y*ou  know  that  in  our 
Rock\r  mountains  there  often  bubbles  fortli 
from  some  mountain  dell  a  little  spring  that 
tries  to  make  its  way  to  the  valley  that  lies 
below.  I  call  to  mind  such  a  spring,  but  be- 
fore it  had  gone  far  it  began  to  meet  with  dif- 
ficulties, it  was  headed  off  by  cress  and  stones 
and  sticks  and  cow  tracks  and  other  obstruc- 


tions, until  finally  the  waters  of  the  little 
spring  were  changed  into  a  bog.  or  quagmire, 
the  waters  were  evaporated  or  sank  into  the 
ground.  One  day  a  ranchman  came  and  took 
a  drink  from  the  spring.  ' '  What  refreshing 
water,"  he  thought.  "I  should  like  that 
spring  nearer  my  ranch.''  The  next  day  he 
came  to  get  it  With  his  spade  he  opened  a 
rather  crude  channel  out  of  the  bog  and  led 
the  waters  until  they  came  to  his  home,  and 
there  he  checked  and  turned  them  and  used 
them  for  many  years  for  culinary  purposes. 
Some  years  afterwards  a  little  village  that 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  decided  to 
establish  a  system  of  water  works.  After 
purchasing  the  right  to  use  this  spring  from 
the  rancher  they  laid  pipes,  and  today  that  lit- 
tle spring  is  supplying  a  whole  community 
with  its  refreshing  water. 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
bog  and  the  water  system  f  What  was  it  that 
gave  the  bog  its  ability  to  do  greater  service? 
Just  one  thing:  It  was  given  a  perfect  chan- 
nel of  expression. 

The  chief  business  of  the  teacher  in  this 
work,  as  was  suggested  in  the  splendid  address 
of  your  president,  is  to  open  the  channels  of 
expression  so  that  individual  may  do  greater 
service  to  humanitv.     The  old  idea  of  educa- 
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tion  is  suggested  more  by  a  cistern.  We 
teachers  have  long  imagined  it  was  our  busi- 
iicss  to  fill  our  pupils  with  information,  mea- 
suring our  success  by  examinations  to  see  how 
much  we  had  poured  in.  The  child  is  not  a 
cistren;  he  is  a  living  spring  seeking  his  di- 
vine right  to  express  himself.  The  best  we 
can  do  for  any  child  is  to  help  him  to  ex- 
press his  life  in  the  most  serviceable  and  most 
efficient  manner. 

There  are  many  channels  of  expression;  the 
boy  expresses  himself  when  he  makes  a  box, 
the  carpenter,  as  he  builds  a  house;  the  child 
expresses  himself  when  he  makes  a  kite,  the 
inventor  when  he  frames  an  aeroplane;  the 
Indian  woman  expresses  herself  as  she  weaves 
her  life  into  her  basket  or  blanket;  the  painter 
expresses  himself  as  he  splashes  color  onto 
the  canvas;  the  sculptor  as  he  makes  the 
marble  speak  his  thought.  All  activity  is  ex- 
pression. Life  offers  a  million  special  ways 
for  the  soul  to  express  itself;  after  all,  there 
is  but  one  great  channel  of  expression,  and 
that  is  language.  No  matter  what  their  walk 
in  life  may  be  all  must  have  this  means  of  ex- 
pression to  be  most  effective. 

Are  you  a  teacher?  You  are  the  more  effi- 
cient if  you  can  bring  your  thoughts  clearly 
and  beautifully  before  your  pupils.  Are  you 
;i  preacher?  Von  must  have  the  power  to 
carry  the  word  of  God  so  it  sinks  into  the 
hearts  of  your  hearers.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 
You  must  have  power  to  speak  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly to  get  results.  Think  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  his  wonderful  power  of  expressing 
himself  was  his  chief  asset.  Lowell  said  of 
him:  "When  Lincoln  speaks  it  seems  as  if 
the  people  were  thinking  out  loud."  Do  you 
wish  to  have  power  in  social  circles?  What 
is  better  than  a  rich  and  ready  language? 
Have  you  ambition  to  win  in  politicall  ife? 
Language  power  to  convince  and  inspire  others 
is  of  great  value  .  In  every  walk  and  talk  of 
life,  the  ability  to  use  our  mother  tongue  ef- 
fectively is  needed.  Have  we  trained  children 
to  lie  efficient  in  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue — to  be  not  only  efficient,  but  spon- 
taneously efficient?  It  isn't  enough  in  this 
day  anil  age  that  children  sit  in  the  cloister 
and  work  out.  painfully  written  expression. 
The  man  who  would  succeed  today  must  be 
able   to   gi\'\   ami   give   quickly,   his  thought. 


The  business  man  who  cannot  dictate  a  letter 
that  is  effective,  the  politician  who  in  the 
heat  of  political  campaign  cannot  meet  his 
opponent  effectively,  the  lawyer  who  hesitates 
for  words  before  the  jury,  the  teacher  who 
stumbles  before  her  class,  all  fail  to  get  the 
richest  results.  To  make  children  not  only 
efficient,  but  spontaneously  efficient,  is  the 
great  work  before  us  today,  in  English  teach- 
ing. How  have  we  attempted  the  work?  We 
have  been  trying  to  train  the  child  to  a  ready 
command  of  his  English,  to  a  fluent  use  of 
his  mother  tongue  by  filling  him  full  of  rules 
and  definitions,  by  facing  liim  toward  the 
literature  of  the  past.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that;  I  love  to  sit  with  Shakespeare,  I  love 
to  sit  with  Irving,  with  Tennyson,  with  all 
the  poets,  but  their  language  isn  't  the  lan- 
guage of  today. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  train  the  child  for  ef- 
ficient service  today  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue,  we  must  train  him  to  use  the  language 
of  today,  the  effective  language  of  today — 
not,  of  course,  slangy,  vulgar  parlance  of  the 
street,  but  the  vigorous,  beautiful  idioms  of 
English,  the  language  of  life.  (Applause.) 
Lead  the  child  to  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  past,  but  give  him  power 
to  use  what  is  vigorous  and  alive  today. 

Education  and  expression  are  largely  one 
and  the  same  thing.  When  a  child  expresses 
himself,  he  grows.  A  tree  grows  as  it  ex- 
presses itself,  as  it  put  on  buds  and  leaves 
and  flowers  and  limbs  and  fruit.  In  the  winter 
time  the  tree  ceases  to  express  itself,  it 
sleeps.  The  orchardist  aims  first  to  get  the 
tree  to  grow,  to  express  itself.  Cur  aim  in 
teaching  should  be  first  to  stimulate  self  ex- 
pression in  childhood.  Expression  is  the  sign 
of  growth. 

Let  me  give  you  another  little  parable  to 
show  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  When  I  went 
into  the  home  1  now  occupy  in  Salt.  Lake,  the 
man  who  drove  the  furniture  \:iu  happened 
to    crush    down    a    little    tree    standing    in    the 

I k    yard.      I    didn't    know   of    the    accident. 

but  the  next  spring  when  I  went  to  make  my 
garden.  1  noticed  a  peculiar  weed  anil  cut  it 
down  with  my  hoe.  A  little  while  later  the 
weed  came  up  again,  and  1  cut  it  down  again. 
Then  during  Agust  1  wont  away  for  a  fish- 
ing trip  for  about  three  weeks.     When  I  came 
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back  the  little  weed  had  grown  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground.    To  my  astonishment 

I  found  out  that  it  wasn  't  a  weed  at  all,  but  a 

quick-growing  tree,  which  we  call  the  tri 1' 

Paradise.  Immediately  I  began  to  cultivate 
it,  to  moisten  the  soil  and  give  it  nourish- 
ment, and  today  we  have  there  a  beautiful 
umbrella  of  shade.  (There  is  no  suggestion 
in  all  this  thai  the  teacher  ought  to  take  a 
vacation  every  once  in  a  while  to  give  the 
child  a  ehance  to  grow.)  (Applause.)  But 
we  do  insist  that  our  methods  of  education 
have  been  too  often  directed  towards  correct- 
ing the  child,  towards  heading  off  every 
spontaneous  expression  that  he  might  make. 
We  must  reverse  that  policy;  we  must  see  to 
it  first  that  the  child  is  given  a  chance  to 
grow. 

But  mere  growth  is  not  enough;  to  train 
the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  so 
that  he  will  merely  lenrn  to  talk,  talk,  talk, 
and  write,  write,  write,  in  his  own  free, 
spontaneous,  wild  way  is  not  enough.  We  must 
guide  his  growth.  If  the  apple  tree  wore  allowed 
to  go  on  in  its  own  wild  way,  it  would  de- 
generate, we  are  told,  into  the  wild  sour  crab- 
apple  from  which  it  sprang.  To  get  fine  fruit 
the  orchardist  must  keep  dow7n  the  weeds,  to 
fight  the  insect  pests,  and  prune  and  shape  the 
tree  so  that  the  sunshine  can  pour  through 
it.  Thus  helped  the  tree  may  come  to  its 
full  rich  fruitage. 

There  is  a  double  process  in  all  this  work. 
Stimulate  first  the  spontaneous,  original,  indi- 
vidual   expression    of    boyhood    and    girlh 1; 

and   guide    tactfully   that    expression    to    rich 
uess  and  power. 

A  beautiful  thought  came  to  me  when  I  was 
reading  the  marvelous  story  of  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller.  You  all  remember  how  site 
says  there — I  cannot  recall  the  exact  words, — 
but  the  thought  was  she  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  that  prison  of  darkness  and  held 
there,  her  little  soul  beating  against  the  bars 
till  she  came,  her  teacher,  ami  set  her  spirit 
free.  What  was  the  greatest  thing  that  Anna 
Sullivan  did  for  Helen  Keller?  She  opened 
the  channels  of  expression  so  that  Helen 
Keller's  soul  might  speak  in  a  language  we 
can   all   understand. 

If  we  cannot  do  anything  more  than  give 
our   children   the    chance    to    speak    and   serve 


humanity,  we  have  done  our  full  duty.  How 
shall  we  do  it.'  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we 
must  meet  childhood  on  its  own  ground.  Deal 
with  subjects  close  to  child-life,  if  you  would 
lead  children  to  effective  self-expression. 

To  illustrate     I  stood  before  a  class  :it   

time  to  give  a  demonstration  in  live  lan- 
guage and  told  them  the  story  of  an  experience 
I  had  had  up  in  Idaho.  I  was  in  a  little  log 
cabin  when  two  chipmunks  came  in  through 
one  of  the  chinks  and  began  to  eat  some  grain 
that  was  in  a  box.  A  loose  board  happened 
to  be  on  the  box.  Thinking  to  catch  the 
young  mischiefs,  I  stole  over  to  the  box  and 
slipped  the  board  over  the  opening,  but  when 
I  tried  to  get  them  into  my  hands  they  leape  I 
up  my  arm  like  a  flash  and  were  out  of  the 
room  in  a  twinkling.  I  thought  they  would 
not  come  again,  but  a  moment  later  there  they 
were.  This  time,  however,  only  one  chip- 
munk jumped  into  the  box;  the  other  one  stood 
outside.  I  tried  again  to  trap  them;  but  the 
moment  I  made  a  move  to  do  it — "Cheep! 
Cheep!!"  said  the  little  sentinel,  and  away 
they  went.  Only  one  would  go  into  the  box 
at  a  time,  after  their  experience.  I  tried 
several  times  to  get  them,  but  they  were  too 
sharp  for  me.  It  was  fun.  however,  to  play 
their  little  game  with  them.  While  T  was  tell 
ing  the  story,  one  big  boy  down  in  the  eorneT 
wdio  seldom  expressed  himself,  began  to  wave 
his  hand.  "What  is  it,  John?''  I  asked. 
"Why,  Mr.  Driggs,  I  could  have  told  you  how 
to  cateh  those  chipmunks."  "How?"  "1 
would  have  got  a  gunny-sack  and  put  the 
gunny  sack  over  the  opening;  they  would  have 
jumped  into  it  and  I'd  have  'em.''  "Von 
have  caught  chipmunks,  have  you.  John'''  I 
asked.    "Yes,  lots  of  times." 

The  children  began  to  get  interested;  they 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  trapped  anything 
else.  "Yes,"  he  replied.  "Father  and  T 
trapped  coyotes  all  one  winter. ' '  The  next 
thing  we  knew  that  boy  was  on  his  feet  tell- 
ing of  his  rich  experiences  trapping.  He  held 
his  audience,  too,  even  though  his  language 
was  crude.  We  had  discovered  a  real  trapper 
in  our  school  room;  we  had  met  the  boy  on 
his  own  ground. 

I  used  to  teach  composition  by  having  chil- 
dren re-tell  the  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  then  write  it  on  the  board.  But 
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1  became  rather  tired  of  having  those  tilings 
retold,  of  hearing  how  Franklin  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  having  Ichabod  Crane  redes 
Cribed  fifty  times  every  year.  So  one  day 
for  the  sake  of  change,  I  picked  up  John 
Burroughs'  "Birds,  Bees,  etc."  and  began  to 
read  from  the  essay  "Bird  Enemies."  One 
of  the  boys  held  up  his  hand,  and  said:  "I 
saw  some  birds  killed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
onc-e."  "How  was  that,  Albert?"  I  asked. 
"Well,"  he  returned,  "I  used  to  go  out 
hunting  quail,  and  every  morning  I  would  take 
my  shotgun;  an  old  hawk  would  rise  from  the 
cliffs  and  follow  me.  "When  I  began  to  scare 
up  the  quail,  he  would  dive  down  and  get  his 
breakfast. ' ' 

Other  boys  began  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
I  called  on  them  one  after  another  and  list 
ened  in  astonishment  to  their  rich  experi- 
ences. 

"Why,  you  boys  and  girls  know  some- 
thing, don't  you?"  I  said.  The  thought  had 
not  seemed  to  dawn  on  me  quite  that  way  be- 
fore. I  had  rather  imagined  it  my  business 
to  give  theni  information,  not  to  discover 
what  they  already  had. 

' '  Why  not  write,  up  your  own  experiences 
for  tomorrow!"  I  suggested,  "instead  of  re- 
telling John  Burroughs'  stories."  The  stu- 
dents leaped  with  zest  to  the  idea.  The  next 
day  they  filled  the  board  with  original  work. 
As  we  read  them,  we  came  to  one  boy's  story 
about  an  eagle.  "Well,"  sai.l  I,  "your  story 
is  very  much  like  that  of  John  Burroughs'.  " 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "my  experience  was  very 
similar  to  his."  "  What  is  the  difference?" 
I  asked.  "Oil.  he  knows  how  to  tell  it." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "Can't  you  learn  how  to  tell 
it?"  Then  we  compared  the  two,  worked  out 
some  of  the  crudities  from  the  boy's  story 
and  finally  bad  a  very  readable  composition. 

The  thought  1  wish  to  emphasize  here  is 
this:  Literature  and  language  are  twin  sis- 
ters, but  we  should  study  literature  not.  so 
much  for  imitation  as  for  inspiration.  (Ap- 
plause.) Literature  can  be  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  expression,  a  standard  of  measurement  of 
lUT  own  power  of  expression.  Another 
thought  that  we  should  get  is  this:  to  be 
vital,  composition  must  be  individual.  I  can 
write  of  a  thing  which  I  know;  I  can  pour  my 
feelings  into  the  thing  which  I  feel.  I  should 


rather  have  an  expression  that  springs  out 
of  the  heart  of  childhood,  though  it  be  ever  so 
crude,  than  the  most  perfect  copy  work  pos- 
sible. 

Literature  that  lives  is  born  alive.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  only  kind  of  literature  that  can 
be  born  alive  is  the  kind  that  we  can  pour  our 
life  into.  This  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Bret 
Harte:  He  once  wrote  a  little  poem  that 
found  its  way,  as  I  remember,  into  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  A  lady  who  liked  the 
poem  very  much  came  to  him  rather  enthu- 
siastically and  said,  ' '  Mr.  Harte,  this  is  the 
best  poem  you  ever  wrote.  Why,  1  cried  when 
I  read  it."  He  turned  to  her  calmly  and  said, 
"Madam,  that  isn't  at  all  strange,  it  isn't  at 
all  strange;  I  cried  when  I  wrote  it."  How 
many  of  you  have  ever  cried  when  you  wrote 
your  compositions?  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
something  else:  You  will  never  make  any- 
body cry  unless  the  spirit  of  sorrow  is  in  your 
soul  when  you  pen  your  lines;  you  will  never 
make  anybody  else  laugh  unless  the  spirit  of 
laughter  enspirits  yon  while  you  speak  or 
write. 

Words  are  not  dead;  they  are  living  things, 
' '  though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
nf  angels  and  have  not  Charity,  T  am  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  You  will 
never  go  into  the  spirit  of  live  language  by 
having  boys  and  girls  re-tell,  imitate,  repro- 
duce. What  we  need  in  our  language  work 
is  the  spirit  of  creation,  of  construction,  of 
production.  Be  it  ever  so  simple,  let  the 
child  speak  the  story  of  his  own  heart,  just 
as  Helen  Keller  wrote  in  letters  that  will 
never  die,  the  story  of  her  own  life.  That 
is  my  message  on  live  language;  T  would  have 
tlie  child  given  in  the  school  room  the  divine 
right  of  self-expression.      (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  We  have  listened  to 
a  magnificent  address.  We  learn  from  with- 
out and  as  is  the  impression,  so  is  the  ex- 
pression. Shall  there  not  be  some  discussion? 
Vou  may  not  have  Professor  Driggs  so  con- 
veniently at   hand  again. 

MR.  H.  F.  GARDINER:  Mr.  ['resident.  I 
do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  just  listened,  but  as  I  did  not  have  tin- 
opportunity  of  attending  this  morning,  I  do 
not.  know  whether  a  matter  was  settled  or  not, 
a   subject   upon   which   I   would   like   informa- 
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tion.  and  that  is.  if  any  arrangements  were 
made  for  printing  your  own  address?  I  mean 
not  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  newspapers 
and  have  two  or  three  lines  or  sentences 
from  it  here  and  there  and  the  rest  of  it  go 
to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  fills  the  bill  to  have  it  nine  or 
eighteen  months  hence  in  the  regular  formal 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
1  would  like  to  have  enough  copies  of  it  now — 
that  is,  before  the  convention  closes — to  take 
home  with  me  and  have  each  of  my  teachers 
not  simply  read  it  or  hear  it  read  but  study- 
it.  (Applause.)  We  young  fellows  come  here 
to  learn  from  men  like  yourself,  of  greater  age 
and  longer  experience,  greater  wisdom,  and 
we  want  to  get  the  worth  of  our  railway  fare. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  printed;  1  don't  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  motion,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  your  address  be  printed,  at  least  two 
thousand  copies  of  it,  immediately  so  that  we 


can   get    it.      I    know    we    would    all    lie    ylad    I  > 
chip   in   toward   the  expense. 

MR.  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS:  [  shall  take  the 
matter  up  with  Mr,  Mulligan  and  see  if  it  ean 
be  done,  and  we  shall  report  later. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther discussion,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next 
paper. 

Some  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
ever  now  and  then  little  folders  or  pamphlets 
that  will  go  in  an  envelope,  and  when  we  look 
at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  that  envelope 
and  see  ''California  State  Library  for  the 
Blind,"  we  open  the  little  document  eagerly 
and  read  the  contents  although  the  document 
is  little,  it  is  great!  I  want  to  shake  the  hand 
of  the  lady  who  prepares  the  little  documents 
and  who  is  now  to  read  her  paper,  Miss  Mabel 
R.  Gillis,  State  Librarian  for  the  Blind.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE  WORK  OF  A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR 

THE  BLIND,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY 


The  department  of  books  for  the  blind  in  the 
California  State  Library  grew  out  of  a  real 
demand  for  state-wide  library  service  of  this 
kind.  This  demand  came  from  the  blind  them- 
selves, who  had  heard  of  the  San  Francisco 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  who  wrote  from 
places  throughout  the  state  asking  for  books. 
The  Association,  not  able,  with  its  small  col- 
lection, to  fill  requests  from  borrowers  out- 
side San  Francisco,  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  State  Library  take  up  the  work  and  be- 
come the  distributing  center  for  California. 
This  idea  was  readily  agreed  to  by  the  State 
Library,  and  the  department  was  accordingly 
established  in  December,  1904. 

Our  first  object  was  to  find  out  what  the 
blind  of  the  state  wanted,  and  to  accomplish 
this  we  sent  out  printed  blanks  asking  for  in- 
formal ion  about  the  types  read  and  the  class 
of  books  wanted.  These  blanks  were  sent  to 
all  whose  names  were  given  in  the  1900 
census,  and  to  those  about  whom  we  heard  in 
response  to  newspaper  notices.  When  these 
blanks  bad  been  returned  and  the  data  com- 


piled, we  had  a  good  working  basis  for  order 
ing  our  books,  and  for  that  reason  we  were 
able  to  get  what  the  blind  themselves  really 
wanted,  not  just  what  we  thought  they  ought 
to  have. 

In  June,  1905,  after  spending  six  months  in 
getting  information,  in  ordering  books  and  re- 
ceiving them,  we  were  ready  to  begin  lending, 
and  on  announcing  that  fact  in  the  newspapers 
and  through  notices,  we  were  rewarded  im- 
mediately by  the  request  for  books  from  a 
lady  ninety  years  old,  residing  in  Sacramento. 
We  were,  and  are.  very  pround  of  that  first 
borrower,  for  she  demonstrated  to  us,  who 
were  so  new  in  the  work,  all  the  facts  that 
we  had  hoped  were  true — that  the  blind  were 
eager  to  read,  that  even  the  elderly  ones  were 
able  to  learn,  and  that  they  thoroughly  en 
joyed  the  reading  after  they  had  learned. 

From  that  beginning  in  1905.  just  ten  years 
ago,  we  have  grown  to  a  collection  of  4600  ac- 
cessions, including  books  and  music  in  all 
types,  as  well  as  writing  appliances  and  games. 
We  have  a  total  of  713  borrowers  located  in  all 
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parts  of  the  state,  and  our  monthly  circulation 
ranges  from  nearly  eight  hundred  in  the  win- 
ter to  about  950  in  the  summer.  This  increase 
in  circulation  in  the  summer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  students  from  the  school  for  the  blind 
are  encouraged  to  read  during  vacation,  and 
most  of  them  borrow  books  from  the  time 
school  closes  until  the  day  conies  for  them  t  > 
return.  The  school  co-operates  with  the  State 
Library  in  this  work  by  furnishing  us  each 
year  with  an  up-to-date  list  of  summer  ad- 
dresses of  the  pupils. 

Our  books  are  loaned  merely  on  request,  no 
guarantee  of  any  kind  being  required.  Ink 
print  catalogues  are  sent  to  inquirers  with  a 
stamped,  addressed  call  slip  for  requests.  Our 
endeavor  lias  been  to  make  the  process  of 
borrowing  as  simple  as  possible  for  the  bor- 
rower. We  pack  the  book  first  in  corrugated 
board,  covering  that  with  strong  brown  paper, 
on  one  end  of  which  is  pasted  the  tag  ad- 
dressed to  the  borrower,  and  on  the  other  end 
the  return  tag  addressed  to  the  library.  When 
the  book  goes  out  the  paper  is  folded  so  that 
the  borrower's  address  tag  is  on  the  inside, 
and  when  the  book  is  returned,  the  wraping 
paper  is  merely  folded  differently  so  that  our 
address  comes  on  the  outside.  We  do  not  feel 
that  this  corrugated  board  and  the  wrapping 
paper  is  an  ideal  way  of  packing,  but,  at  least 
we  have  not  seen  any  other  plan  that  answers 
our  requirements  any  better.  It  has,  among 
other  points,  the  advantage  of  being  so  simple 
that  our  borrowers  can,  in  most  cases,  tie  up 
their  own  packages  for  return,  adopting  their 
own  devices  for  keeping  track  of  which  label 
is  the  one  that  must  go  on  the  outside. 

We  find  that  a  state-wide  circulating  library 
for  the  blind  has  to  fill  many  needs.  It  1ms 
to  satisfy  the  general  adult  reader  who  likes 
fiction  and  history  and  travel;  the  young  read- 
er, home  from  school,  eager  for  vacation 
stories;  the  elderly  borrowers,  many  of  whom 
want   the   Bible   over   and   over,   and   scientific 

I lis,  as  well  as  fiction.    Besides  these  classes 

there  is  the  borrower  who  has  unusual  needs, 
like  law  books,  books  on  stenography  and 
wireless  telegraphy,  needs  that  are  hard  to 
satisfy.  During  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
had  the  very  special  problem  of  the  students 
who  are  attending  schools  with  the  seeing.  We 
have  no  public  schools  in  California  that  have 


made  provision  for  blind  students  but  several 
are  attending  nevertheless,  and  making  a  suc- 
cess of  the  venture.  These  students  in  high 
schools  and  in  elementary  schools  need  text 
books  of  all  kinds  and  write  to  us  for  them. 
Our  part  is  then  to  get  all  such  books  as  are 
already  in  type,  but  too  often  we  cannot  get 
them,  and  it  taxes  all  our  ingenuity  to  find 
substitutes.  We  want  to  help  these  students 
in  every  way  we  can. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  700  borrowers  as  being 
scattered  throughout  the  state,  but  some  of 
them  are  outside  of  California,  as  we  serve  a 
few  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming 
and  Honolulu,  besides  the  Institution  for  the 
Chinese  Blind  in  Shanghai.  China.  This  is  be- 
cause we  are  the  library  for  the  blind  nearest 
these  inquirers,  and  like  all  other  such  insti- 
tutions, we  try  to  distribute  our  collection  as 
far  as  it  is  needed.  Often  when  we  are  asked 
for  books  from  other  states,  we  are  uncertain 
as  to  whether  that  state  has  any  library  facili- 
ties or  not.  I  earnestly  wish  that  we  might 
have  somewhere,  preferably  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  a  statement  of  the  library  facilities 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  arranged  by 
state.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  this  similar 
to  the  inventory  of  work  for  the  blind  by 
state,  printed  in  1910,  but  taking  up  only  the 
library  work  and  giving  that  fully  enough  to 
show  how  wide  the  scope  of  each  library  is, 
and  how  much  ground  it  is  willing  to  cover. 
This  would  be  an  immense  help  to  all  library 
workers  for  the  blind,  giving  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  other  libraries  are  doing  and  the 
ability  to  direct  inquirers  to  their  nearest  dis 
tributing  point. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  books  in  all  types, 
but  I  think  that  the  California  State  Library 
for  the  Blind  is  peculiar  in  the  number  of 
books  it  has  in  the  Moon  type.  Our  circula- 
tion in  that  type  is  larger  than  in  any  other, 
and  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  the  reading  gives  our  elderly  borrowers 
cannot  be  measured  in  mere  figures.  I  think 
the  possibilities  of  the  Moon  type  are  too 
often  overlooked  by  the  librarians  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  books  for  the  younger,  more 
insistent   readers. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have 
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no  special  fund  for  our  department  of  books 
for  the  blind.  This  is  just  one  phase  of  the 
State  Library  work  and  the  expense  of  it  is 
paid  out  of  the  general  State  Library  fund. 

When  we  began  this  work  we  were  not  able 
to  put  any  money  into  the  employment  of 
home  teachers.  We  had  to  do  all  of  our  teach- 
ing by  sending  out  alphabets  and  primers  and 
by  letters  giving  instructions  and  encourage- 
ment. During  all  this  time,  however,  we  have 
had  the  loyal  co-operation  of  several  blind 
people,  but  principally  of  Miss  Kate  Foley,  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  tli rough  interest  and  under- 
standing sought  out  and  taught  many  of  the 
blind  in  her  own  city.  Just  a  year  ago  we 
added  Miss  Foley  to  our  staff,  engaging  her 
as  home  teacher  in  connection  with  the  State 
Library  and  since  then  she  has  devoted  all 
her  time  to  teaching  the  types  in  Los  Angeles 
and  nearby  places.  She  is  going  to  tell  you 
today  of  some  of  the  results  of  her  year's 
work.  Of  the  places  she  occupies  in  the  hearts 
of  her  pupils  I  am  sure  she  will  not  speak,  so 
I  want  to  say  that  she  is  surely  the  best  kind 
of  teacher,  for  she  gives  her  pupils  not  only 


the  knowledge  by  which  they  can  read  again, 
but  also  the  courage  to  face  life  as  they  find 
it  with  renewed  energy  and  hope  and  ambition. 

We  try  to  make  service  the  keynote  of  our 
Library  for  the  Blind.  We  do  not  want  to 
force  interest  in  this  type  or  in  that,  or  in 
any  certain  class  of  books.  When  we  select 
books  for  a  borrower,  who  does  not  care  to  do 
it  for  himself,  we  try  to  choose  just  the  ones 
best  suited  to  that  borrower  's  taste  and  liking. 
When  we  buy  books,  we  select  those  along 
the  line  that  have  been  most  popular,  and 
always  try  to  order  every  book  that  is  asked 
for.  The  co-operation  .-111(1  appreciation  of  our 
borrowers  make  us  feel  that  they  realize  we 
have  tried  to  make  the  California  State  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind  really  belong  to  them  and 
have  built  it  up  according  to  their  own  ideas 
and  wishes. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Miss  Kate  Foley  who 
will  tell  of  the  work  of  the  California  Libra  y 
for  the  Blind,  dealing  specifically  with  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher. 


WORK  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY, 
HOME  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND 


"To  be  a  strong  hand  in  the  dark  to  another 
in  time  of  need;  to  be  a  cup  of  strength  to  a 
human  soul  in  a  crisis  of  weakness; — this  is 
to  know  the  glory  of  life." 

The  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Library 
appointed  me  as  Home  and  Library  Teacher 
for  the  Blind  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity, 
July  1st.  1914.  Previously  I  had  taught  many 
blind  adults  to  read,  so  the  work  was  not 
wholly  new  to  me. 

In  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  action,  it  seemed 
best  to  establish  headquarters  in  some  central 
place,  so  the  Public  Library  was  selected,  and 
I  taught  there  three  hours  twice  a  week  for 
two  months,  when  the  library  required  the 
room  for  its  own  use.  Then  I  removed  to  the 
County  Free  Library,  in  the  Hall  of  Records, 
where  I  have  remained  and  where  I  hope  to  be 
for  a  very  long  time.  Out  of  town  pupils  and 
those  in  the  city  whose  people  can  bring  them, 
find   the   library   very   convenient,      and      the 


work  has  grown  so  that  I  now  spend  four 
hours  there  twice  a  week,  sometimes  giving 
six  lessons  in  an  afternoon.  On  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week  I  teach  in  the  homes  of 
elderly  people,  or  those  wdio  cannot  go  to  the 
library.  I  often  give  four  lessons  a  day  in 
homes,  but  as  Los  Angeles  is  a  city  of  magnifi- 
cent distances,  I  am  not  always  able  to  do  this. 
though  I  rarely  give  less  than  two  lessons, 
spending  the  remaining  hours  in  necessary 
correspondence,  or  in  preparing  lessons  for 
pupils  who  read  the  dotted  systems. 

My  duties  are  three-fold.  First,  to  teach 
adults  the  raised  reading  and  writing;  second, 
to  search  for.  and  when  possible,  place  in  the 
school  at  Berkeley  all  blind  children  of  school 
age;  and  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  convince  the  public  that  its  attitude 
toward  them  is  often  an  added  affliction,  and 
correct  the  many  mistaken  ideas  concerning 
those  deprived  of  eyesight.     The  task  has  not 
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been  an  easy  one,  but  I  love  my  work  and  ray- 
pupils,  and  T  have  come  to  know  that  the 
public  needs,  not  so  much  to  be  instructed,  :\s 
to  be  reminded. 

The  work  among  the  adults  proves  the 
truth  of  two  well-known  sayings,  first,  we 
are  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  second,  "read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man."  I  have  been  told  by 
some  workers  for  the  blind  that  old  people 
have  not  the  patience  to  learn  to  read,  as  the 
progress  is  so  slow  that  very  little  pleasure  re- 
sults from  the  effort.  My  experience  has  not 
shown  this  statement  to  be  correct.  My  oldest 
pupil  is  a  man  of  eighty-eight  years,  whose 
hands  are  toil-worn  and  crippled  from  rheu- 
matism, yet,  after  a  few  months  of  study,  he 
is  able  to  read  with  pleasure,  his  only  regret 
being  that  he  did  not  learn  twenty  years  ago, 
when  blindness  first  came  upon  him.  When 
it  is  considered  that,  during  all  those  years, 
the  man  had  not  read  or  written  a  single  word, 
his  progress  is  truly  remarkable.  The  fact 
that  he  is  reading,  has  stimulated  many  others 
who,  on  account  of  their  advanced  age,  hesi- 
tated to  study  the  raised  type.  I  have  six 
pupils  over  eighty  years,  twelve  over  seventy, 
and  so  on,  down  to  thirty-five.  Four  pupils 
over  sixty  years  are  reading  contracted  Ameri- 
can Braille,  the  oldest  being  seventy  four. 
This  man  was  a  carpenter  and  had  never  been 
careful  of  his  hands.  These  four  pupils  learned 
the  Moon  type  first,  and  that  system  trained 
their  fingers  for  the  dotted  characters.  In 
reading  Moon,  the  finger  learns  to  follow  the 
line,  and  keep  regular  distances,  which  is  of 
great  assistance  in  learning  either  of  the  dot- 
ted systems.  One  man.  aged  sixty-five,  who 
came  to  me  last  August,  has  learned  the 
Moon,  American  and  English  Braille,  and  is 
now  studying  New  York  Point.  He  was  a 
laborer  in  the  Alaskan  coal  fields,  until  snow- 
blindness  came  upon  him.  But  his  touch  is 
acute,  and  his  desire  to  read  helps  him  over 
barriers  that  would  be  insurmountable  to  one 
less  studiously  inclined.  If  I  were  to  give 
these  elderly  students  of  the  dotted  systems 
the  cards  and  primers  prepared  at  the  print- 
ing houses,  they  would  never  learn  to  read,  or, 
if  they  did,  their  progress  would  be  slow  and 
discouraging.  I  make  Braille  alphabets  on 
small  pieces  of  thin  brass,  using  a  pocket 
tablet,  and  when  the  pupil  has  mastered  the 


letters,  I  copy  familiar  quotations  or  bits  of 
verse,  leaving  a  wide  space  between  the  lines. 
1  gradually  decrease  this  space,  until  the  pupil 
reads  the  close  lines.  I  then  give  the  contrac- 
tions— few  at  a  time,  and,  almost  without 
realizing  that  anything  unusual  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  pupil  is  reading  full  Braille. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  I  inquire 
the  age  of  pupil  before  giving  a  first  lesson, 
and  I  rarely  advise  the  study  of  a  dotted  sys- 
tem to  any  one  over  forty  years,  though  when 
it  seems  possible,  I  usually  promise  one  of  the 
systems  after  Moon  has  been  read  a  few 
months.  The  Ziegler  Magazine,  with  its  cur- 
rent events  and  interesting  articles,  is  the  re- 
ward I  hold  out  to  all  my  elderly  pupils  of  the 
dotted  systems.  Next  to  the  schools,  Mrs. 
Ziegler  and  Mr.  Holmes  are  rendering  the 
greatest  service  to  the  blind  of  this  country, 
and  I  wish  they  could  hear,  as  I  do,  the  de- 
lighted comments  of  the  readers,  and  their 
expressions  of  grateful  appreciation. 

I  have  one  Moon  reader,  a  woman  of  sixty- 
six,  who  had  not  read  a  word  for  thirty-five 
years.  She  dismissed  me  four  times,  saying 
she  could  never  learn  to  read.  I  knew  better, 
so  persisted,  and  now  she  is  reading  well,  and 
recently  asked  to  be  taught  Braille.  She  is 
confined  to  her  chair  with  rheumatism,  so  the 
reading  is  a   most  grateful  diversion. 

In  order  to  attain  any  measure  of  success 
in  work  with  the  adult  blind,  a  teacher  must 
be  possessed  of  a  strongly  hoping  heart,  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  determination  to 
be  of  help  to  those  who  are  often  unwilling  to 
accept  the  service  of  which  they  are  in  such 
desperate  need.  Mental  incapacity,  or  a  posi- 
tive refusal  to  admit  me,  are  the  only  reasons 
that  prevent  my  teaching,  and  even  then  I 
keep  my  eyes  on  those  in  the  latter  class,  in 
the  hope  of  one  day  being  of  use  to  them.  My 
own  blindness  assures  me  of  a  welcome  from 
the  most  sensitive  persons,  and  is  my  chief 
recommendation  for  this  work.  Because  I 
speak  from  experience  and  not  theory,  the 
pupils  have  confidence  in  me,  for  they  know 
that  every  step  in  their  difficult  path  is  fami- 
liar to  my  feet.  While  training  the  fingers 
to  perform  their  new  functions,  I  strive  to  re- 
new hope  and  courage  in  the  hearts  of  my 
pupils,  assuring  them  that  they  may  still  do 
many  things  that  were  possible  before   their 
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blindness.  Self-reliance  and  self-helpfulness — 
minus  self  pity — this  is  the  formula  I  use 
when  urging  my  pupils  to  make  the  most  of 
life,  old  aims  and  pursuits,  relinquished  when 
the  eyesight  failed,  are  once  more  remembered 
and  discussed,  and.  in  some  instances,  resumed, 
thus  bringing  back  the  sight,  not  to  the  eyes, 
but  to  the  mind,  through  work.  John  New 
ton  says:  "You  cannot  shove  the  darkness 
out  of  a  room,  but  you  TAX  shine  it  out.''  I 
see  this  miracle  performed  every  day.  yet  to 
me  it  is  ever  new,  ever  wonderful,  and  stimu- 
lates me  to  greater  efforts  for  my  people — be- 
cause they  ARE  my  people. 

The  period  of  readjustment  is  trying  to  both 
puj.il  and  teacher,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  an  unwise  word,  or  a  failure  to 
understand  the  conditions  may  lead  to  untold 
misery.  Senator  Gore  says:  "It  is  a  mistake 
to  tell  the  sightless  their  loss  is  insurmount- 
able, or  that  it  is  inconsequential.  It  is 
neither.  The  sightless  confront  a  situation, 
not  a  theory."  While  recognizing  the  un- 
deniable calamity  and  loss,  the  teacher 
should  be  ready  to  lend  a  steadying  hand, 
encourage  the  uncertain  feet  to  their  old. 
free  movements,  lead  the  troubled  thoughts 
into  other  channels,  and  suggest  new  methods 
of  doing  old  things.  The  family,  too,  must 
receive  some  instructions,  as,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  home  conditions  are  well-nigh 
hopeless.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  rela- 
tives that  a  blind  person  must  have  occupa- 
tion other  than  the  reading,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  his  peace  of  mind  to  feel  that  he  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  household,  not  a 
burden,  and  that  enforced  idleness  is  an  ad- 
ded affliction,  and  one  not  easily  borne.  In 
this  connection,  a  French  physician,  himself 
without  eyesight,  once  said:  "So  long  as  the 
blind  can  still  bring  their  stone,  however 
small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  of  bringing  happiness  to  their  kind, 
they  feel  that  they  live;  and  whatever  be 
the  wounds  received,  they  are  not  out  of  the 
battle  of  life — the  inequality  of  the  arms  only 
increases  their  ardor."  One  of  my  hardest 
tasks  is  to  convince  the  relatives  of  my  pupils 
that  a  loss  of  eyesight  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  loss  of  mental  vigor,  or  a  total  in- 
ability to  perform  even  the  simplest  duties. 
Indeed,  I  am  occasionally  obliged  to  threaten 


to  discontinue  m\  \i^its  unless  the  pupil  is 
permitted  to  do  some  work  about  the  house 
or  garden.  In  the  beginning,  I  frequently 
have  to  insist  that  the  family  help  the  pupil 
with  the  raised  alphabet,  and  am  often  told 
that  no  time  can  be  given  to  "such  foolish- 
ness" and  that  "fingers  were  never  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  eyes."  This  is  where 
the  Home  Teacher  is  most  needed,  and  the 
State  does  no  more  worthy  work.  1  frequent 
ly  have  to  select  the  books  my  pupils  read, 
as  the  families  are  not  interested  enough  to 
give  a  few  minutes  to  the  work  of  looking 
over  the  catalogue. 

I  wish  I  might  take  you  with  me  when  1 
give  a  first  lesson  to  some  man  overwhelmed 
by  the  darkness,  and  confused  by  the 
strange,  new  conditions,  afraid  even  to  move 
about  his  own  house.  And  then,  a  few  weeks 
later,  I  wish  you  might  go  there  with  me 
again,  and  find  the  man  waiting  for  me  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  eager  to  prove  his 
restored  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
please  the  teacher.  The  possibilities  of  the 
work,  and  the  real  good  accomplished,  can 
not  be  told  in  words,  but  its  effect  may  be 
seen  in  many  homes,  where  men  and  women, 
strengthened  and  encouraged,  are  once  more 
assuming  their  rightful  places  in  the  house- 
hold, sharing  the  work  and  the  responsibility, 
just  as  in  the  days  before  blindness  came  up- 
on them. 

By  means  of  a  little  device  known  as  the 
Automatic  Writer,  I  induce  many  of  the 
pupils  to  once  more  use  pencil  or  pen.  and 
correspond  with  their  friends,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  families  are  glad  to  shift  the  work 
of  letter-writing,  and  so  the  little  machine 
proves  a  veritable  boon.  The  use  of  the 
Writer  often  prepares  the  way  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  raised  type.  I  have  known 
strong  men  to  sob  like  children,  after  writing 
a  letter  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  women  knit,  crochet, 
sew  and  cook,  when  I  prove  to  them  that  such 
work  is  possible  without  eyesight.  I  encourage 
the  men  to  work  in  the  garden,  cut  lawns, 
chop  wood,  help  about  the  house,  go  to  nearby 
stores,  and  make  themselves  indispensable  to 
the  household.  I  find  whittling  to  be  a  favor- 
ite pastime  with  my  male  pupils,  and  I  have 
brought  specimens  of  their  work  to  show  you. 
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Whittling  seems  to  have  as  soothing  an  effect 
it j n > ii  the  nerves  as  knitting  and  so  I  recom- 
mend it  heartily  for  restless  men.  There  is  a 
rivalry  among  the  pupils  as  to  who  can  do  the 
best  whittling,  and  I  encourage  this,  with  very 
good  results.  I  insist  that  the  men  walk 
about  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
homes,  and  this  restores  their  confidence  to  a 
surprising  degree,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  needed  exercise. 

As  an  instance  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
resume  their  old  occupations  when  possible, 
I  will  cite  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
blind  a  year  when  I  found  him,  and  who  was 
very  despondent.  1  induced  him  to  get  a 
Writer,  and  later  taught  him  to  read  Moon.  I 
found  that  he  was  an  expert  in  testing  reed, 
and  in  making  reed  furniture,  and  that,  be- 
fore his  blindness,  lie  ran  a  large  factory.  I 
induced  him  to  make  two  or  three  baskets,  and 
a  bedstead,  and  then  suggested  that  he  try 
to  buy  and  sell  reed,  feeling  sure  he  was  fitted 
for  the  work.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  re- 
newed acquaintances  with  former  business  as- 
sociates, and  today  he  is  making  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month.  In  fact,  just  now,  by  a 
fortunate  ileal  made  with  some  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco,  he  has  cornered  a  lot  of  very 
fine  reed,  and  is  making  a  good  profit.  The 
man  is  without  family,  so  must  live  with 
strangers,  but  he  is  hopeful  and  happy,  now 
that  he  is  not  "out  of  the  battle  of  life,"  and 
he  is  a  marvel  to  his  sighted  competitors,  and 
an  example  to  other  blind  men  to  follow  where 
he  leads. 

I  make  each  pupil  feel  that  his  progress  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work,  and  the 
old  ones  ask  about  the  new  ones,  and  suggest 
methods  that  were  helpful  in  their  earlier 
struggles.  Thus  we  are  all  like  one  family, 
with  common  aims,  common  interests,  and  a 
common  goal,  namely:  to  do  our  best  in  order 
to  help  others  similarly  placed,  to  spread  far 
and  wide  tin1  gospel  of  home  teaching  for  the 
blind,  ami  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  as- 
sistance so  generously  given  by  the  State  Li- 
brary, and  so  ably  dispensed  by  Miss  Mabel 
R.  Gillis,  in  charge  of  their  work  in  California. 
The  pupils  are  like  children  in  their  efforts 
to  win  a  word  of  praise,  first  from  the  teacher, 
and  then  from  the  library.  They  are  eager  to 
tell  of  each  new  development,  and  every  bit 


of  old  work  resumed,  and  learn  to  look  for  the 
word  of  approval  from  Sacramento,  even  while 
marveling  that  such  busy  people  find  time  to 
notice  and  comment  on  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dividual pupils. 

The  work  has  its  funny  side,  too,  and  teach- 
er and  pupil  laugh  together  over  the  slips  of 
the  untrained  finger,  or  at  some  absurd  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  thoughtless,  but  well  mean- 
ing friend.  A  sense  of  humor  is  of  great  as- 
sistance, and  1  have  established  a  rule  that 
the  pupil  must  laugh  at  least  once  during  the 
lesson.  They  soon  discover  the  efficacy  of 
humor,  and  agree  with  Charles  Lamb  that  ''a 
laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any 
market. 

The  work  is  very  cosmopolitan  in  charac- 
ter, as  State  work  should  be.  I  have  as  pupils 
two  colored  men.  They  are  very  poor,  and  I 
travel  long  distances  to  teach  them,  but  they 
are  good  students  and  most  appreciative.  I 
have  five  pupils  at  the  County  Poor  Farm, 
and  one  at  the  County  Hospital,  and  in  these 
places  I  feel  my  best  work  is  done.  I  have 
six  invalid  pupils;  one  a  man  wounded  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  his  spine  hopelessly  in- 
jured, and  his  eyesight  as  well.  He  sits  in  a 
wheel  chair  day  after  day,  in  a  poor  hut 
down  in  the  Arroyo,  yet  I  have  never  known 
a  stronger  character  or  a  braver  soul.  He  is 
a  man  of  education,  so  is  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  read  in  the  only  way  left  to  him. 
To  me  all  my  pupils  are  wonderful,  but  you  do 
not  know  them  as  I  do,  so  I  must  hasten  to 
tell  of  other  duties. 

As  a  result  of  my  search  for  blind  children, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  charitable  associa- 
tions, three  have  been  attending  this  school 
for  the  past  year,  and  I  have  looked  after  the 
remaining  three  for  which  the  school  had  no 
room.  The  Los  Angeles  city  schools  offered 
to  co-operate  with  the  State  Library  in  tho 
instruction  of  these  children,  and  accordingly, 
two  of  them  were  placed  in  the  public  schools, 
the  teachers  helping  the  children  with  les- 
sons previously  prepared  by  me.  The  third 
child  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  school 
every  day,  but  came  to  the  library  for  his 
lessons  twice  each  week.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  that  the  primers  and  first  reading 
books  issued  by  the  printing  houses  for  the 
blind   are   totally   inadequate   to   the   needs   of 
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the  modern  child,  and  this  matter  should  re- 
ceive the  earnest  attention  of  those  to 
whom  the  selection  of  books  is  entrusted.  I 
prepared  all  the  lessons  for  the  children,  mak- 
ing typewritten  copies  for  the  teacher's  use. 
In  this  way  I  helped  with  the  instruction  of 
a  little  boy  in  Arizona,  who  attended  a  village 
school  there,  the  only  white  lad  among  forty- 
five  Mexican  children.  As  I  was  able  to  give 
at  most  but  an  hour  twice  a  week  to  the  in- 
struction of  each  child,  the  work  done  has 
not  been  very  extensive,  though  I  have  taught 
them  to  read  and  spell,  and  have  tried  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  years  of  study.  The 
city  schools  were  of  great  assistance,  ami  in 
them  my  pupils  had  the  associatiou  with 
normal  boys  and  girls,  so  helpful  to  the  blind 
cli i Id.  One  of  the  pupils,  a  Mexican  girl  of 
twelve,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  living  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  has  been  attending 
the  school  near  her  home,  and  has  learned  to 
make  rugs  and  baskets,  side  by  side  with 
sighted  children.  Her  awakening  has  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  would  make  an  inter- 
esting study  tor  an  expert  psychologist.  She 
will  attend  this  school  during  the  coming 
year.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Los 
Angeles  must  establish  a  department  for  the 
blind  as  a  part  of  its  public  school  system. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  my  time  has 
been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  third  phase  of 
the  work,  namely:  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  I  have  spoken  before  twenty  tour 
clubs  and  organizations,  and  have  endeavored 
to  present  the  subject  forcefully,  yet  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  showing  the  absurdity  of  many 
prevalent  ideas,  and  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward the  blind.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
my  hearers  that  blindness  does  not  lead  to  any 
refinement  of  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing  or 
smell,  but  to  a  greater  keenness  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  information  furnished  by 
these  senses:  and  that  a  loss  of  eyesight  is 
not  compensated  for  in  the  marvelous  manner 
of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  ability  to 
smile,  or  enter  with  zest  into  any  of  the 
world's  pleasures  is  regarded  as  little  short  of 
supernatural.  I  maintain  that  there  is  noth- 
ing really  remarkable  about  making  the  most 
of  a  trying  situation,  unless  it  is  the  small 
percentage  of  persons  who  do  so.     I  ask  the 


people  of  my  city  to  loot  upon  the  blind,  not 
as  an  isolated  diss  whose  affliction  entitles 
them  to  the  pity  and  generous  alms  of  those 
more  fortunate;  but  as  human  beings,  with 
normal  aims  and  desires,  just  as  full  of  hope, 
just  as  keenly  interested  in  things,  as  when 
they  saw  them  through  the  natural  medium. 
I  said  a  word  for  the  blind  man  who  sells 
newspapers  on  the  corners  of  our  principal 
streets,  urging  a  steady  rather  than  a  spas- 
modic patronage,  and  as  a  result,  the  sabs 
have  materially  increased.  I  took  my  hearers 
into  my  confidence — laughed  at  their  miscon- 
ceptions, scored  their  incredulity,  appealed  to 
their  common  sense,  urged  broader,  more  com- 
prehending sympathy,  and  usually  left  the 
platform  feeling  that  the  audience  shared  my 
point  of  view,  and  would  gladly  help  in  the 
campaign  of  enlightenment  thus  begun.  On 
one  occasion  I  addressed  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  ans- 
wered the  questions  of  five  hundred  intelli- 
gent, wide-awake  women  for  thirty  minutes. 
When  I  left  the  building.  I  knew  that  I  had 
won  five  hundred  recruits  in  the  cause  so  dear 
to  my  heart.  I  told  the  people  of  some  of 
my  lonely  shut-ins,  and  asked  for  volunteer 
readers,  and  the  request  met  with  a  prompt 
response.  I  also  asked  for  tickets  for  lectures, 
concerts  and  theaters,  and  some  of  the  news- 
papers have  been  most  generous  in  contribut 
ing  such  tickets. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  also  claims  my 
attention,  and  I  obtained  the  endorsement 
from  the  leading  clubs  of  a  bill  introduced  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  I  made  a 
personal  appeal,  citing  my  own  blindness  as 
the  result  of  infant  ophthalmia.  1  assured  the 
clubs  that  they  could  do  no  finer  thing,  render 
no  greater  service  to  mankind,  than  to  prove 
this  disease  to  be  a  "governed  pestilence." 
anil  have  the  gratification  of  removing  one 
of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  blindness,  and 
of  preserving  the  eyesight  of  this  and  future 
generations  of  children.  Many  people  were 
shocked  when  I  said  that  forty  per  cent  of 
existing  blindness,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
physical  degeneracy  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  social  evil,  and  I  invited  them  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  this  statement.  I  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  my  effort  to  save  the  chil- 
dren  of   the   future    from    hardship    and    limi- 
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tations  that  are  wholly  preventable.  The  law 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  which  has  just 
become  operative,  is  not  as  effective  as  we 
could  wish,  since  it  carries  no  appropriation, 
but  it  is  at  least  an  entering  wedge.  We  have 
two  years  in  which  to  continue  our  campaign 
of  enlightenment,  and,  as  we  shall  be  older 
and  wiser  then,  we  are  confident  of  obtain 
ing  a  law  at  once  comprehensive  and  effective. 

Too  many  statistics     are     wearisome,     and 
serve   merely   to   confuse  the   mind   as  to   the 
real  good  accomplished;  but,  to  some  extent, 
the  Scriptural  assertion,  "By  their  faults  ye 
shall  know  them,"  carries  a  certain  weight  in 
determining    the    amount    of    work    done,    and 
the  necessity  for  such  work.     So  I  crave  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  moments  while  I  briefly 
summarize  the  year's  work.     Since  last  July 
I   have   given   three   hundred   and    eighty  five 
lessons   in   the  homes   of  the   blind,   and   two 
hundred  and  sixty  at  the  Library,  making  a 
total    of    six    hundred    and    forty-five    lessons 
given   iluring  the  year.       I     have     graduated 
thirty-seven  pupils,   am  carrying  twenty-five, 
and  have  visited,  in  all,  eighty  blind  persons. 
I  have  taught  four  children  regularly,  besides 
corresponding    with    parents    having    children 
under  school  age.     I  have  taught  three  adults 
by   mail,  and  written  to  discouraged  borrow- 
ers all  over  the     State.     I     have     addressed 
twenty-four   clubs   and   organizations,   includ- 
ing the  convention  of  the  District  Federation 
of    Women's    Clubs,    at    which    two    thousand 
persons  were  present.  In  all  my  efforts,  I  have 
had   the    unfailing   co-operation    of    the    State 
Library,  and  to  Mr.  and  Miss  ( 1  ill  is  must   be 
attributed,    in    large    measure,    whatever    has 
been  accomplished  during  this,  our  first  year 
of  Home  Teaching  in  California. 

(At  the  close  of  Miss  Foley's  paper,  there 
was  a  short  discussion.  A  brief  summary 
follows. ) 

ME.  DOW:  General  discussion;  varieties 
of  methods  being  tried  out;  some  different 
ways. 

.MISS  GRIFFITHS:  Tells  of  having  or- 
ganized an  experimental  station;  did  not  have 
time  to  go  into  homes,  but  blind  came  to  her 
office;  two  in  a  class  works  nicely.  The  Li- 
brary in  Grand  Rapids  co-operates  in  the  work, 
and  gives  the  Bible  and  reference  books. 


MR.  MUCK  (of  Nebraska):  Nebraska  is 
much  interested  this  year  and  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  funds,  which  is  to  be  done 
for  library  and  home  teaching.  ' '  I  am  getting 
inspiration  here  and  am  sure  it  will  help  Ne- 
braska." 

MR.  BURRITT:  Asks  Miss  Foley  questions 
and  they  have  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
need  is  for  more  books  or  more  home  teachers; 
she  says,  both. 

MRS.  RIDER  (of  Washington,  D.  C.)  (In 
charge  Blind  Department,  Congressional  Li- 
brary): Explained  methods  of  serving  her 
clientele;  typewriting,  entertainment,  museum 
for  visitors — source  of  information.  Speaks  of 
the  lack  of  books  for  college  students,  dif- 
erent  type,  and  refers  to  library  list  as  being 
printed  by  National  Library  Association. 

MRS.  JACKSON:  Students  need  help  on 
Bible  study,  etc. 

MR.  MORFORD:  Readers  want  up-to-date 
books.     Moon  print  books  help. 

MR.  VAN  C'LEVE:  Several  presses  at  work 
at  Howe  New  York  Institute,  produce  many 
high  school  books.  It  may  be  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment may  do  more  along  financial  lines  for 
literature. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29,   MORNING  SESSION, 
9:00  O'CLOCK. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.     Any  announcements? 

MK.  BLACK:  On  behalf  of  the  Credentials 
Committee  I  wish  to  announce  that  those 
whose  credentials  have  not  been  turned  in  will 
please  see  that  they  are  turned  in  before  the 
afternoon  session.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  on  duty  at  the  Secretary-Trea- 
surer's room  down  stairs  from  one  until  two 
o'clock,  and  that  will  provide  plenty  of  time 
for  all  the  delegates  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  to  pre- 
sent their  credentials  and  see  that  they  are 
listed  with  the  Credentials  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  Are  there  any  other 
announcements? 

MISS  FOLEY:  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  will  be  an  impromptu  meeting  of  the 
Home    Teachers   tomorrow    morning   at    eight 
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o'clock  in  room  eleven  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
building. 

PEESIDENT  ALLEN:  If  there  are  no  fur- 
tlier  announcements  we  shall  proceed  to  our 
regular  business. 

I  need  not  delay  matters  any  longer,  but 
will  announce  to  you  that  we  are  again  to  have 
tlie  privilege  of  listening  to  a  university  pro- 
fessor.    He   will   present   to   us   some   of   his 


university  extension  methods  and  ideas  which 
we,  in  our  special  and  possibly  narrow  pro- 
fession, need  to  consider,  We  too  often  come 
to  our  conventions  and  talk  over  and  over 
some  of  the  old  familiar  topics,  but  one  ol 
the  chief  benefits  in  being  specially  convened 
is  to  hear  and  learn  something  apropos  from 
the  outside,  I  take  pleasure  in  again  present 
ing  to  you  Professor  Driggs  of  Utah. 


ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS.    VITALIZING 
GRAMMAR  AND  BUILDING  THE  LIVE  VOCABULARY 


I  had  just  one  regret  at  the  close  of  yester- 
day's  talk,  you  didn't  come  back  at  me.  I 
should  like  to  relieve  the  strain  of  these 
talks,  if  1  might,  by  having  you  ask  me  any 
questions  you  desire  along  these  language 
lines;  they  will  not  disconcert  me  in  the  least. 
I  am  a  teacher,  and  I  hope  to  draw  out  from 
you  the  things  that  you  need.  If  I  can  get 
on  to  your  plane  of  work,  if  I  can  reach  you 
on  your  own  ground,  as  suggested  yesterday, 
and  otfer  subjects  that  will  be  vital  in  your 
work,  I  shall  be  happy. 

I  took  up  in  my  first  talk  the  discussion 
from  the  general,  the  more  theoretical  stand- 
point of  what  live  language,  individual  lan- 
guage really  means.  I  should  like  to  add  to 
that  today  some  practical  suggestions,  which 
I  think,  wTill  be  applicable  to  you  in  your 
every  day  special  experience  in  leading  sight- 
less children  to  express  themselves  more  ef- 
fectively. 

The  one  thing  that  grows  on  me  as  I  dwell 
with  this  work  is  that  we  are  feeding  children 
in  language  work  the  husks  of  language;  we 
are  not  giving  them  the  real  food,  the  real 
corn,  if  you  please. 

I  remember  when  I  first  went  into  the  school 
work,  I  taught  a  little  mixed  school  away  out 
in  the  country;  we  had  there  about  a  half 
dozen  grades  all  the  way  from  the  beginners 
up  to  the  eighth.  Among  the  things  given  me 
to  help  in  my  teaching  was  a  set  of  language 
books.  The  first  of  those  books  was  supposed 
to  be  for  the  fourth  grade;  the  book  began 
with:  "Boys  run.  Boys  run  is  a  sentence," 
said  the  book;  "boys  is  the  thing  talked 
about;  run  is  the  thing  said."     We  went  into 


the  fifth  grade  and  had  another  book  anil  that 
began  with:  "Girls  play.  Girls  play  is  a 
sentence;  girls  is  the  thing  talked  about;  play 
is  the  thing  said."  We  came  to  the  sixth 
grade,  and  we  had  another  book;  it  began 
with:  "Rabbits  jump.  Rabbits  jump  is  a 
sentence;  rabbits  is  the  thing  talked  about; 
jump  is  the  thing  said."  Then  we  came  to  the 
seventh  grade  and  we  had  another  book;  it  be- 
gan with:  "Horses  gallop.  Horses  gallop  is 
a  sentence;  horses  is  the  thing  talked  about; 
gallop  is  the  thing  said."  We  finally  got  to 
the  eighth  grade — and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  matter — you  will 
find  that  the  first  sentence  of  a  famous  gram- 
mar is:  "Squirrels  climb."  The  directions 
were  to  diagram  the  sentence.  We  had  been 
four  years  getting  from  ' '  Boys  run ' '  to 
' '  Squirrels  climb.' ' 

I  haven 't  any  objection  whatever  to  gram- 
mar, but  I  do  feel  that  grammar  is  not  the  all- 
in-all  of  language.  Grammar  is  only  one 
phase  of  language.  I  want  the  child  to  know 
the  science  of  his  mother-tongue;  I  want  him 
to  know  some  of  the  things  which  will  help 
him  to  be  more  effective,  surer  of  his  ground, 
when  the  time  conies  that  he  needs  such  work; 
but  I  do  not  believe — and  I  think  that  experi- 
ence bears  me  out — that  the  teaching  of  the 
rules  and  definitions,  the  analyzing  of  sen- 
ten. -is.  the  diagraming  and  phrasing  alone  will 
not  make  the  child  effective  in  speech.  Unless 
we  can  add  something  more  to  it,  unless  we 
can  give  the  child  the  science  of  speech  vital- 
ized, we  are  going  to  fail  when  it  comes  to 
getting  real,  forceful  expression. 

There  are  only  two  main  things  that  gram- 
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mar  can  give  to  any  child.  What  are  thej  .' 
In  t lie  first  place,  it  can  give  the  child  cor 
rect  usage.  We  can  train  the  child  through 
grammar  to  say:  It  does  not  matter;  It  is  I; 
I  think  not;  it  seems  as  if;  I  ought  not  to  do 
it.  We  can  train  him  so  that  he  will  express 
himself  correctly.  This  training  is  vital  and 
valuable.  But  is  it  of  such  vast  importance 
as  to  demand  such  a  lion's  share  of  time? 
How  many  mistakes  do  you  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  in  violation  of  grammar.  I  had 
my  summer-school  students  work  on  that  prob- 
lem during  the  last  two  weeks;  we  tried  to 
find  out  how  many  type  mistakes  there  are  in 
grammar,  and  we  could  hardly  bring  forth  one 
hundred  common  type  errors.  Yet  we  are 
spending  years  of  the  child's  life  to  acquire 
the  rules  that  lie  back  of  those  mistakes. 

I  made  the  assertion  a  year  ago  to  the 
teachers  in  the  training  school  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  mistakes  common  in  gram- 
mar can  be  corrected  before  the  child  leaves 
the  fifth  grade;  the  teachers  did  not  believe  it. 
One  teacher  said:  "I  will  try  it  out."  She 
was  a  fourth  grade  teacher  from  Nebraska, 
full  of  life,  full  of  enthusiasm.  She  went  to 
work  with  the  methods  suggested.  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  she  asked  me  into  her  room 
to  show  what  she  had  done.  Her  children 
tested  one  another  by  giving  all  the  language 
problems  they  could  call  to  mind  involving 
most  of  the  common  errors  and  there  were 
only  two  mistakes. 

How  did  she  do  it?  She  did  it  by  the  use 
of  language  games  and  language  drills  which 
trained  the  children's  tongues  in  a  positive 
way.  For  example:  They,  played  a  little 
game,  the  Fairy  Wand  Game,  where  each  child 
in  turn  would  take  the  fairy  wand  and  swing 
it  in  the  air  and  say:  "I  wish  I  were  ;i 
Brownie."  The  next  child  would  say:  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  a  Brownie?"  "Well, 
if  I  were  a  Brownie  I  would  slip  into  Santa's 
sleigh  and  I  would  put  a  toy  into  the  stocking 
of  every  poor  child  I  know."  Another  one 
would  take  the  wand,  swing  it  in  the  air,  and 
say:  "I  wish  I  were  a  robin."  Another 
would  ask:  "What  would  yon  do  if  you  were 
a  robin?"  "Well,  if  I  were  a  robin  I  would 
fly  to  the  window  of  some  sick  little  girl  and 
sing  her  a  sweet  song.  "  Then  another  would 
take  the  wand  and  the  game  go  on.     If  there 


were  fortj'  children  in  the  class  playing  that 
game  they  would  say:  "I  wish  I  were,"  and 
"If  I  were"  one  hundred  twenty  times. 

They  played  the  postman  game,  the  Zoo 
game,  Noah's  Ark  game,  the  Hide-and-Seek 
game,  and  a  half  hundred  other  games — na- 
tural games.  The  aim  of  the  game  was  to  drill 
their  tongues  in  the  correct  forms  of  speech. 

Another  thing  that  is  done  in  this  method  is 
to  take  forms  like  is,  are,  was,  were,  has,  have, 
and  so  on,  put  them  together  and  drill  upon 
them  in  a  positive  way.  To  acquire  the  habits 
of  speech,  give  the  child  a  drill,  just  as  you 
would  drill  on  the  multiplication  table.  Cor- 
rect Usage  may  be  regarded  as  the  Multipli 
cation  Table  of  Language.  Shall  reasons  for 
these  corrections  or  for  these  forms  of  speech 
•  be  given?  Yes,  if  they  call  for  them.  But 
these  things  need  not  be  forced  on  the  child 
too  early.  Let  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades 
be  given  the  grammar  in  a  systematic  way. 
The  first  aim  should  be  to  correct  the  mis- 
take, to  make  the  right  habit  second  nature. 
Rules  and  reasons  may  follow. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  correction  is  il- 
lustrated in  our  irrigation  system.  If  we  would 
turn  a  stream  from  its  wild  native  channel  we 
cannot  do  it  by  merely  putting  in  a  dam;  the 
water  would  back  up  and  force  the  dam  out. 
We  have  to  dig  a  new  channel.  Let  the  chan- 
nel represent  the  positive  drill;  let  the  dam 
be  the  reason  therefor,  and  you  have  the 
philosophy  of  correct  speech. 

To  illustrate:  I  had  the  habit  of  saying 
"hadn't  ought."  No  one  corrected  me  until 
I  came  to  high  school,  when  some  teacher 
called  my  attention  to  it,  explaining  why  it  is 
wrong;  if  that  had  been  the  only  thing  done, 
I  might  have  been  sa\'ing  ' '  hadn  't  ought ' ' 
yet,  but  I  took  the  correction  seriously  and 
when  1  found  myself  making  the  mistake  after 
that  I  repeated  over  and  over  again  "oughtn't 
to  do  it.  oughtn  't  to  do  it.  oughtn  't  to  do  it — 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  didn't  do  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  suppose  we  have  a  hundred  type  mis- 
takes— and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get 
more  than  a  hundred — how  long  is  it  going  to 
take,  with  a  happy,  snappy  drill  each  day,  to 
establish  correct  usage? 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  talk  with  our 
spinal    cords    and    not    with    our    hands.      The 
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language  that  is  packed  up  in  the  back  of  cur 
heads  is  of  very  little  value  to  us.  It  is  the 
language  that  leaps  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue  as 
fast  as  thought  calls  for  it  that  counts.  We 
ought  to  make  language  habits  second  nature. 
It  is  of  far  more  value  to  have  the  habil  of 
saving  a  thing  correctly  than  it  is  to  have 
the  reason  for  the  thing  in  the  head  and  not 
have  the  habit;  the  reasons  can  come,  but  why 
force  the  boy  to  learn  all  the  rules  of  grammar 
before  he  has  the  habit  of  using  things  cor- 
rectly.' You  might  as  well  ask  him  to  learn 
the  science  of  botany  before  he  has  ever  had 
a  chance  or  opportunity  to  observe  plants. 

The  second  value  that  comes  from  grammar 
is  power  to  build  sentences.  Practically  all 
our  ineffective  speech  comes  through  faulty 
sentence  building.  Sentences  are  the  blocks 
by  which  we  build  our  composition. 

How  shall  we  train  the  child  to  build  sen- 
tences? What  has  been  our  process?  We  have 
tried  to  train  the  child  to  build  sentences  by 
asking  him  to  tear  them  down.  If  you  wanted 
a  child  to  learn  how  to  build  a  box,  would  you 
start  him  to  knocking  a  box  apart?  If  you 
wanted  a  girl  to  learn  how  to  make  a  dress, 
would  you  start  her  by  tearing  old  dresses  to 
pieces?  The  old  system  of  analyzing  sen- 
tences has  its  place  and  value.  Diagraming 
sentences  is  also  useful  The  last  exercise  I 
had  in  high  school  was  to  diagram  a  part  of 
Paradise  Lost.  I  rilled  the  blackboard  with  it. 
Diagraming  is  an  excellent  device — to  teach 
reading;  but  to  teach  one  how  to  construct 
sentences  diagraming  fails.  It  may  indirect- 
ly help  one,  undoubtedly  it  does,  but  there  is 
a  more  direct  course  to  get  power  to  build  sen- 
tences. To  train  the  child  to  build  a  sentence 
let  him  build  it,  let  him  make  the  form  that 
will  carry  his  thought  best. 

We  need  grammar,  constructive  grammar, 
vitalized  grammar.  My  educational  philosophy 
is  all  bound  up  in  two  expressions  which  al- 
most come  within  the  realm  of  slang.  Cut 
Out  and  Connect  Up.  Cut  out  your  non-essen- 
tials, and  connect  up  with  life. 

You  can  spend  oceans  of  time  on  the  study 
of  the  husks  of  language;  you  may  follow 
every  word  to  its  roots;  you  may  run  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  various  inflections;  you 
may  do  all  sorts  of  gymnastics  with  the  tech- 
nicalities   of    your    mother-tongue,    but      what 


good  does  it  do?  How  much  practical  value 
comes  from  it?  That  is  your  problem.  What 
arc  the  vital  things  in  language.'  What  are 
the  vital  things  in  grammar?  How  can  they 
be  taught  to  get  practical  results?  These  :i"' 
the  pressing  questions. 

Why  teach  the  child  to  spell  eight  thous- 
and words  when  his  daily  practice  calls  for 
only  two  or  three  thousand?  Why  teach  him 
to  spell  asafoetida  and  phthisic  and  other  like 
words  when  life  almost  never  calls  for  the 
spelling  such  words?  Train  him  rather  to  In- 
sure of  such  words  as  such,  very,  business, 
separate,  imagination,  and  other  everyday 
words. 

Why  waste  the  child  's  life  on  grammar — in 
learning  the  things  he  is  never  going  to  use? 
Why  not  reduce  grammar  to  its  lowest  terms 
by  applying  the  test,  "What  is  the  use?" 
We  all  once  learned  about  the  simple  sentence, 
the  appositive,  participles  and  infinitives; 
why  do  you  forget  it?  You  forget  it  because 
it  had  no  meaning  in  your  lives;  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  verbiage.  What  is  the  use  of 
knowing  the  passive  voice?  It  is  not  of  much 
value  to  know  that  the  passive  voice  shows 
that  the  object  receives  or  seems  to  receive 
the  action.  What  is  the  use  of  knowing  the 
active  and  passive  voice?  Is  there  no  use  at 
all?  Then  why  waste  time  learning  them? 
There  is  a  use  for  the  active  and  passive 
voice.  Knowing  these  things  I  am  better  able 
to  throw  emphasis  where  it  belongs.  Observe 
how  Patrick  Henry  most  effectively  applies 
this  knowledge:  "We  have  petitioned,  we 
have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated,  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne!"  What  voice?  Active.  Notice  how 
he  throws  the  emphasis:  "Our  petitions 
have  been  slighted,  our  remonstrances  have 
been  disregarded,  and  we  have  been  spurned 
with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne!" 
How  did  he  do  it?  He  changed  the  voice, 
especially  in  story-telling.  Why?  Because 
the  active  voice  is  full  of  action  and  that  is 
what  is  needed  in  stories. 

What  is  the  use  of  knowing  the  infinitive? 
What  does  it  do  for  us?  Well,  suppose  I  had 
a  sentence:  "He  has  a  house  which  he  will 
rent;"  that  is  a  long  sentence.  "He  has  a 
house  to  rent."  I  have  cut  my  sentence 
down    about    one-third.      The    infinitive    helps 
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me  to  i-iit   my  sentence  down,  to  make  every 
word  carry  meaning. 

What  is  the  use  of  knowing  the  participle? 
Suppose  I  should  say:  "We  wen-  tired  from 
our  long  journey  and  we  overslept  and  missed 
the  train."  Everything  is  on  a  dead  level. 
1  want  to  bring  out  the  main  thought,  so  I 
subordinate  the  thought:  "Being  tired  from 
our  long  journey,  we  overslept  and  missed  the 
train. " 

This  is  connecting  grammar  up  with  life.  If 
I  can  show  the  child  that  grammar  has  a 
value,  a  meaning  in  his  life,  then  I  shall  not 
be  teaching  in  vain,  and  he  will  not  forget  his 
grammar.  I  challenge  any  of  you  to  keep  in 
mind  very  long  past  the  examination  paper 
the  unrelated  grammatical  facts;  but  if  you 
will  hitch  it  with  life  grammar  takes  on  new 
meaning,  and  stays  with  us. 

The  only  things  that  really  stay  with  us  are 
the  things  that  we  assimilate;  the  food  that 
we  take  into  our  stomachs  that  does  not  digest 
gives  us  dyspepsia.  There  are  a  good  many 
children  that  are  being  fed  things  that  will 
give  them  mental  dyspepsia.  The  only  thing 
that  is  worth  teaching  in  any  subject  is  the 
thing  which  can  be  assimilated,  applied,  and 
turned  to  service. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  grammar  is  not 
the  all-in-all;  it  is  a  very  vital  and  important 
thing;  taught  rightly  it  becomes  an  asset  to 
expression;  taught  wrongly  it  is  likely  to  be 
mere  verbiage  in  the  child's  mind. 

There  is  another  thing  which  to  me  ranks 
in  importance  above  the  grammar.  What  is 
that?  The  Vocabulary.  The  little  child  that 
runs  to  his  mother  and  says:  "Oh,  mother,  I 
saw  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  window;  it  was 
just  loaded  down  with  things;  and,  and — it 
was  just  scrumptous!"  Does  he  need  gram- 
mar? What  does  the  ordinary  child  need  to 
express  his  growing  thoughts?  Not  grammar; 
he  needs  words.  If  words  are  not  given  him 
he  will  pick  up  words  that  you  would  rather 
he  should  not  have.  Why  does  the  little  child 
turn  to  slang?  Largely  because  the  teacher 
dues  not  teach  him  the  language  of  life. 

I  went  into  the  third  grade  one  day  to  ob- 
serve a  language  lesson.  The  teacher  was 
leading  the  children  to  tell  of  their  coasting, 
when  one  of  the  boys  said,  excitedly:  "We 
had  the  finest  time;  we     just     went     ripping 


down  the  track. ' '  The  teacher  turned  to  me 
in  dismay.  The  boy  had  let  slip  a  choice  bit 
of  slang,  and  she  thought  that  was  a  terrible 
thing.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  wanted;  I 
would  rather  he  had  let  slip  the  slang  in  the 
school  room  than  not  to  let  me  get  hold  of  it. 

Do  you  know  how  the  measles  are  enrol. ' 
If  you  will  pardon  me,  you  get  rid  of  the 
measles  by  getting  them  to  come  out  on  you. 
Do  you  know  how  ignorance  is  cured?  By 
getting  it  to  come  out.  (Applause.)  The 
trouble  with  our  schools  is  that  we  have  kept 
within  the  four  walls,  drawn  into  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  school  room,  and  we  have  drawn 
apart  from  life.  We  have  said  that  life  is 
vulgar,  you  must  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  the  children 
should  use  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  base- 
ball field  in  a  place  where  you  can  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  his  life  than  to  let  him  go 
through  life  uncorrected. 

"That  was  a  swift  ride,  Fred,"  said  I,  "A 
very  swift  ride.  Who  can  make  it  just  as 
swift  and  use  another  expression?''  Then  we 
had  a  live  language  lesson.  One  of  the  boys 
said:  "We  glided  down  the  track."  An- 
other said:  "  That  isn't  swift  enough.  "  "We 
whizzed  down  the  track."  Another  boy  said: 
"I  can  make  it  faster  than  that."  "We  shot 
down  the  track."  They  used  a  dozen  expres- 
sions that  would  take  the  place  of  "ripping 
down  the  track.' ' 

Then  I  read  them  the  passage  from  Longfel- 
low where  he  says:  "Down  the  hillside  bound- 
ing, they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow."  And 
one  of  the  pupils  even  dared  to  correct  the 
poet  by  saying,  "Sleds  don't  bound  down  the 
track."  But  another  came  to  the  rescue  and 
said:  "Well,  maybe  they  had  bumps  on  the 
track."     (Laughter.) 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  boy  to  express 
himself,  to  appreciate  what  it  means  to  find 
the  happy  expression,  to  find  the  "just  right" 
word;  that  is  the  only  way  to  fight  slang  in  a 
positive  way.  To  correct  the  slang  habit,  we 
must  turn  the  stream.  Do  not  berate  the  child 
for  crude,  sloveuly  language,  if  you  do  not 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground  and  give  him 
something  better.  To  correct  childhood  we 
must  do  more  than  that  suggested  by  the 
mother  who  called  to  her  little  girl  and  said: 
"Susie,  I  wish  you  would  go  out  in  the  yard 
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and  see  what  Johnnie  is  doing,  and  tell  him 
to  quit."  (Laughter.)  Another  little  child 
was  out  in  the  yard  of  her  home,  when  her 
mother  called  her:     "What  are  you  doing?" 

And  the  child  said:  "Nothing.  Do  yi.m  want 
me  to  .stu]i .' ' ' 

The  child  is  a  living  stream,  full  of  play 
and  power;  let  it  run  in  its  own  wild  way  and 
it  goes  through  the  marshes  and  wastes  its 
energies;  check  it  and  turn  it  on  to  the 
deserts  and  they  will  leap  with  light  and 
liea u ty  and  fruitf illness.  Turn  it  through  the 
pipes  and  turbines  and  use  its  power  to  heat 
your  homes,  to  drive  your  cars,  to  light  the 
world.  Energy  that  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste  down  our  mountain  sides  needs  only  to 
lie  checked  and  turned  to  service;  that  is  the 
whole   problem. 

Now  to  vocabulary  building.  This  is  to  give 
the  child  the  ability  to  get  words  as  fast  as 
his  thoughts  call  for  them.  Most  vocabularies 
in  the  minds  of  people  are  simply  a  mob  of 
words.  We  ought  to  have  not  a  mob  of  words 
in  our  minds,  but  an  army.  What  it  she  es- 
sential difference  between  a  mob  and  an  army? 
The  difference  is  that  an  army  can  be  com- 
manded, it  responds. 

How  can  we  organize  an  army  of  words ! 
You  have  all  heard  the  old  expression:  "He 
has  a  ready  command  of  language."  How  can 
we  give  children  a  ready  command  of  lan- 
guage?    Let  them  use  it;  train  them  to  use  it. 

What  we  need  is  a  body  of  words  that  are 
ready  to  do  service  every  day  in  our  lives. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  of  the  words 
on  the  firing  line  of  thought,  but  we  ought 
to  have  the  words  in  reserve  so  that  we  can 
bring  to  the  firing  line,  the  words  we  need.  If 
I  am  talking  about  the  birds  I  must  have  at 
command  the  words  that  express  my  feelings 
in  connection  with  the  birds:  they  swoop,  dive, 
dip,  soar,  and  so  on.  If  I  would  talk  of  the 
water,  I  must  bring  down  to  the  firing  line 
such  words  as  leaps,  swirls,  eddies,  sprays,  and 
so  forth.  These  and  other  words  must  be  at 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  as  I  need  them.  To  com- 
mand a  rich  and  ready  vocabulary,  is  to  com- 
mand language. 

How  do  we  get  command  ?  Our  old  way  was 
t'i  read  books.  To  read  books  may  help:  I 
think  that  the  person  who   reads  a  great  deal 


has  a  better  command  of  language  than  one 
who  does  not;  but  the  one  who  reads  and  does 
nothing  else  is  likely  to  have  a  bookish  tongue. 
The  language  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be  used 
today  any  more  than  the  Queen  Elizabeth  ruff 
— it  would  be  strangely  out  of  fashion.  The 
language  of  books  is  either  dead  or  dying. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  practical  suggestions 
on  vocabulary  building.  Take  the  sentence, 
The  man  walks  down  the  street.  That  is  a  cor- 
rect sentence.  Is  it  an  effective  sentence? 
You  know  it  is  nut  enough  to  be  merely  correct 
in  this  world;  we  must  be  effective.  The 
sentence  would  do  very  well  indeed  if  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fact.  But  suppose  I  would 
picture  that  walk,  how  can  I  do  it?  What 
word  might  take  the  place  of  "walks?"  You 
know  that  a  word  has  a  double  meaning,  it 
has  a  core  of  meaning  and  an  atmosphere  of 
meaning.  "Stalks"  down  the  street;  how 
many  of  you  see  a  picture  now?  Give  me  an- 
other word. 

A  YOICE:     Saunters. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  Saunters  down  the  street. 
The  picture  is  changed.  Give  me  another 
word. 

(Voices  from  the  assembly  gave  the  words: 
slouches,  strolls,  rushes,  reels,  hurries, 
rambles,  meanders.) 

Now  take  another  kind  of  language  prob- 
lem; leave  a  blank  and  let  the  children  fill  it. 

My     kitty's    coat'  is  ( ).    Such 

words  as  silky,  glossy,  and  so  forth. 

Such  work  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  build 
his  vocabulary  in  a  vital  way.  How  much 
more  effective  and  vital  is  it  than  just  read- 
ing? 

Another  way  is  to  give  a  language  problem. 
For  example:  What  word  best  suggests  the 
song  of  the  meadow-lark? 

(Yoiees  suggest:  thrilling,  warbling,  cheery, 
liquid.) 

Another  way  to  get  the  child's  attention  ou 
the  effective  use  of  words  is  to  find  the  au- 
thor's words.  Whittier  describing  the  frozen 
brook,  says: 

' '  The  music  of  whose  (  )  lip. 

Had  been  to  us  companionship." 
What   words   did   he  choose   to   describe   the 
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music  of  tlie  little  brook?  You  would  guess  a 
long  time  before  you  would  get  the  right  word, 
the  music  of  whose  'liquid'  lip."  etc.  We  can 
pick  out  liues  of  verse  and  lines  of  prose, 
leave  out  the  distinctively  beautiful  words, 
and  have  them  filled  in. 

Another  excellent  exercise  for  building  a 
vocabulary  is  verse  work.  We  give  children 
of  all  grades  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  music  of  verse,  and  we  have  had 
some  remarkable  results  from  it.  One  little 
boy  who  came  from  the  country  describes  the 
Meadow  Brook  in  this  way: 

THE  MEADOW  BROOK. 

Through  the  meadow  rippling  and  dancing 
Came  the  little  brook  slipping  and  glancing, 
Across  the  field  so  gracefully  gliding, 
Along  whose  banks  the  daisies  are  hiding. 
On  the  banks  so  pretty  and  green; 
Till  the  sun  is  low  and  the  sky  turns  red 
And  the  little  birds  think  it  is  time  for  bed. 
— Herman  Palmer. 

Notice  how  he  made  the  brook  wind. 
Another  little  girl  wrote  this: 

THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK. 

I  float  and  I  splash  forever, 

I  never  get  tired  of  play; 
I  babble  and  leap  o'er  the  pebbles 

Throughout  the  sunny  day. 

On  my  banks  the  violets  hover 
Just  to  catch  one  sparkling  drop 

Of  my  water  that  shines  like  silver. 
As  I  flow  and  I  never  stop. 

—Natalie  Walker. 

One  little  girl  was  called  upon  to  describe 
the  aviation  meet,  and  she  wrote: 

THE  AIRSHIP. 

A   whizz,  a  whirr,  and  into  the  air 
See  the  wonderful  aeroplane  rise; 
It  scars  and  circles  and  dives  and  dips 
In  the  way  that  the  seagull  flies. 

A  shout,  a  cry,  the  watchful  crowd 
Throw  up  their  caps  in  mirth; 
Then  as  a  bird  sinking  down  to  earth 
She  soars  and  sinks  to  the  earth. 

— Isabel  Bacon. 


Another  of  the  pupils  wrote  about  the  robin: 
THE  ROBIN. 

The  robin  lives  ill  the  cherry  tree 
Just  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 
Cheer  up!     Cheer  up!     Cheer  up! 

The  rosy  cherries  are  juicy  and  ripe, 
To  the  robin's  family  a  great  delight. 
Cheer  up!     rheer  up!     Cheer  up! 

— Emily  Brinton. 
Oh,  I  plead  witli  you,  let  the  children  express 
their  souls;  give  them  the  divine  right  of  self- 
expression;  do  not  load  their  little  minds  with 
husks;  feed  them  on  wholesome  food,  feed 
them  on  things  that  give  life,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  be  eminently  worth  while. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you,  and  I  would  in  closing  express 
my  appreciation  of  this  chance  to  meet  you,  to 
be  with  you  here,  and  to  give  what  I  can  out 
of  our  little  experience  that  will  help  you  the 
better  to  solve  your  problems.     (Applause.) 

MR.  ALLEN:     Are  there  any  remarks? 

MISS  ALLISON  (of  California)  :Has  the 
speaker  published  any  books  along  those  lines 
that  anyone  may  get? 

MR.  DRIGGS:  I  have  three  language  books 
I  worked  out  covering  the  work  from  the  third 
grade  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive,  published 
by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  These  are  now  in  us  \  in 
several  of  the  states.  They  range  in  price 
from  45c  to  50c. 

A  VOICE:     What  is  the  title  of  the  books? 

MR.  DRIGGS:  They  are  called  "Live  Lan- 
guage Lessons." 

MR.  W.  K.  ARGO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  we  extend  to  Professor  Driggs  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  this  convention  for  these  two  fine 
addresses  he  has  given  yesterda}'  and  this 
morning. 

(The  above  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
the  question  put  to  the  convention.  Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  I  will  ask  Prof. 
Driggs  to  accept  that  spontaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause as  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  I  certainly  do  accept  it  with 
all  my  heart.  Anything  I  have  you  are  wel- 
come to  at  any  time. 
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MR.  F.  M.  DBIGGS:  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  during  the  last  two  years,  some  of 
my  teachers  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Og- 
den  and  some  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Ogden  have  been  using  my  brother's  "Live 
Language''  books,  and  when  I  knew  he  was 
to  1»'  here  in  California  at  our  convention,  1 
was  delighted.  1  know  some  of  the  superin- 
tendents    and     teachers     will   be  glad  to  get 

copies  of  liis  I ks,  because  I  know  they  will 

get  some  good  out  of  them  for  we  have  been 
getting  good  out  of  them.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  I  want  him  to  sell  you  these  books 
because  they  are  not  printed  in  the  Braille,  but 
I    wish  they   were. 

MR.  PERRY:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Driggs  to  what  extent  he  encourages  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  classroom  work?  I  ask 
this  because  the  blind  have  no  dictionary;  that 
is  that  really  deserves  the  name,  and  they 
cannot  look  up  the  meaning  and  definitions  of 
words  by  themselves  and  therefore  it  is  a  very 
great  problem  as  just  how  to  teach  them 
language  so  that  they  can  really  learn  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  different  words  and 
really  build  up  a  large  vocabulary  as  you  have 
so  clearly  shown  how  it  might  well  be  done 
with  sighted  people. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  We  do  not  use  the  diction- 
ary very  much.  The  best  dictionary  for 
language  in  the  world  is  your  own  heads.  What 
I  mean  by  that — do  not  take  me  wrongly — is, 
you  learn  a  word  first  of  all  by  its  context,  by 
its  use  with  other  words;  you  learn  it  some- 
times by  its  construction,  sometimes  by  its 
sound.  The  dictionary  should  be  a  court  of 
last  resort.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  words  children  have  if  you  only 
draw  them  out.  The  children  help  one  another 
to  get  words.  You  must  give  them  problems 
that  call  for  the  common  words,  not  the  un- 
common words.  Most  of  us  talk  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  terms  as  we  ought  to.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  words  we  use  are  good,  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon;  they  have  the  real  color  and  feeling, 
they  express  the  heart-throbs.  Your  lack  in 
not  having  a  dictionary  is  not  so  much  a  handi- 
cap, After  all  we  do  not  use  it  in  this  vocabu- 
lary building  until  we  get  to  nice  distinction. 
You  should  use  it  in  the  upper  classes  to  show 
the  distinction  between  "likable"'  and 
likely.''  between  "nice"  and  "fine,"  and 
things  like  that.    When  we  get  to  that  class  of 


study,    then    we    need    tin'    dictionary    and    can 
gi  t  help  from  it. 

MR.  BLACK:  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  Prof.  Driggs  assure  us  that  he  does  nut 
overlook  the  importance  of  subject  matter 
while  emphasizing  the  importance  of  expres- 
sion. I  believe  he  does  not,  but  he  has  said 
nothing  about  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
speaker  may  be  the  best  orator  in  the  world, 
yet  if  lie  has  nothing  of  importance  to  say,  his 
oratory  does  no  good. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  I  am  glad  you  brought  that 
question  up.  1  do  not  want  the  impression  let', 
on  any  of  your  minds  that  I  want  people  t< 
talk  with  empty  heads.  I  am  very  much  of 
the  opinion  that  Dooley  expresses. 

Mr,    Driggs   here   related   Dooley    on    "Ora 
tory."  closing  with — 

"When  a  man  has  something  to  say  and 
don't  know  how  to  say  it,  he  ginerally  says  it 
pretty  well.  When  a  man  has  something  to 
say  and  knows  how  to  say  it.  he  makes  a  great 
speech." 

The  message  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
messenger.  If  you  have  a  message  burninig  in 
your  heart,  then  you  will  get  it  out  some  way. 
but  after  all,  what  is  said  does  not  amount  to 
much  unless  it  is  said  well.  You  cannot  di- 
vorce the  thought  from  the  expression  any 
more  than  you  can  divorce  the  body  from  the 
soul.  The  two  go  together.  Beautiful  thought 
is  more  beautiful  clothed  in  proper  language. 

MR.  ALLEN:  It  would  be  profitable  and 
inspiring  doubtless,  if  we  could  continue  this 
discussion,  but  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  introduce  the  next  subject.  I  will  now 
ask  Mr.  Argo  to  take  the  chair  for  the  gen- 
eral round  table  on  poultry  and  gardening. 

MR.  ARGO:  I  think  we  probably  might 
have  given  Prof.  Driggs  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  with  profit  to  all  of  us,  but  since  this 
program  has  been  arranged  and  since  there  are 
some  people  who  have  questions  to  ask  on  the 
matters  to  lie  taken  up  we  had  perhaps  better 
give  these  subjects  the  few  minutes  left. 

The  first  subject  is  "Poultry  and  Garden- 
ing" and  the  first  man  to  talk  to  us  is  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  MeAloney.  Superintendent  of  the 
School  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  Mr.  MeAloney  has 
had  experience  along  both  lines  of  work  but 
will  talk  particularly  on  the  gardening  side  of 
it  today. 
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MR.  McALONEY— GARDENING  AND  POULTRY 


Ladies  ami  (ientlemeu:  If  I  had  known 
that  this  subject  was  to  be  presented  at  a 
regular  session  of  the  convention  instead  of  an 
informal  discussion  among  a  small  group  of 
members,  I  would  certainly  have  prepared  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  I  was  requested  by  the 
Executive  Committee  merely  to  assist  Mr. 
Argo  at  the  informal  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  one  of  the  round  tables. 

Our  experience  with  gardening  at  the  Pitts 
burg  School  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.  About  four  years  ago  we  had 
eight  bright  attractive  girls  beginning  their 
high  school  course.  They  were  wide-awake 
and  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
fields  of  information.  They  had  investigated 
the  printing  office,  laundry  and  other  depart- 
ments with  their  teacher  and  finally  the  gard- 
en was  inspected.  They  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  more  about  the  plants  and  flowers  and 
arrangements  were  made  at  once  to  provide 
each  girl  with  a  garden.  Much  time  was  spent 
in  selecting  the  seeds  and  bulbs.  Catalogues 
were  obtained  from  the  principal  seed  houses, 
and  after  discussing  the  qualities,  varieties, 
etc.,  of  the  flowers,  a  list  was  prepared  and 
in  due  course  the  seeds  and  bulbs  arrived. 
Each  girl  received  full  instructions  as  to 
planting  and  their  work  was  carefully  super- 
vised. It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  girls 
felt  amply  repaid  for  all  their  work  when  they 
were  able  to  pick  the  blooms  and  place  them 
in  vases  on  the  dining  room  tables.  Late  in 
the  fall  new  catalogues  were  consulted  and 
bulbs  planted  according  to  directions,  and 
again  in  the  spring  they  had  flowers  in  bloom. 
During  the  summer,  owing  to  extensive  im- 
provements the  flower  gardens  were  destroyed, 
and  the  next  spring  the  girls  transferred  their 
activities  to  the  vegetable  garden.  Their 
labors  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
Usually  they  plant  the  smaller  vegetables 
which  will  mature  before  the  close  of  school, 
but  one  year  tliey  planted  beets,  pumpkins. 
squash,  etc.,  and  in  the  fall  they  were  ready 
for  use.  Of  course  the  objection  to  planting 
vegetables  which  mature  in  the  fall  is  that  the 
girls  are  not  here  during  the  summer  to  look 
after  their  gardens. 


The  vegetables  from  the  individual  gardens 
have  been  used  by  the  girls  in  the  home- 
making  department  and  they  have  been  gener 
ous  in  sharing  them  with  the  other  girls  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  gardens.  The 
new  interest  in  life  which  this  outdoor  occupa- 
tion gave  the  girls  was  reflected  in  the  class- 
room by  more  devotion  to  their  studies,  and 
amply  compensated  for  all  the  time  and  labor 
spent. 

I  might  mention  that  these  girls  had  read 
to  them  "After  Graduation,"  that  excellent 
story  of  the  success  of  a  blind  girl  by  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt.  This  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  them  and  encouraged  them  to 
greater  effort  to  succeed  in  whatever  they  un- 
dertook. Our  girls  are  putting  their  knowledge 
of  gardening  to  good  use  at  home  and  we  feel 
that  most  of  them  will  continue  to  use  it  to 
their  financial   gain   after  leaving  school. 

Their  success  in  gardening  encouraged  them 
to  undertake  poultry  raising.  A  number  of 
them  came  from  the  country  and  they  felt  that 
it  would  be  of  service  to  them  if  they  could 
obtain  some  scientific  knowledge  of  raising 
poultry.  The  matter  of  the  construction  of 
the  poultry  houses  was  turned  over  to  the  boys 
in  the  sloyd  shop,  and  numerous  books  on  the 
construction  of  these  houses  were  obtained 
from  the  Carnegie  Library.  Plans  and  costs 
were  discussed  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
order  two  fresh  air  houses  of  an  approved 
pattern  which  would  be  delivered  knocked 
down. 

As  soon  as  dimensions  were  ascertained  the 
boys  began  preparations  for  the  foundations. 
As  the  ground  was  sloping  and  in  certain  sec- 
tions damp,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
foundations  of  concrete.  Great  enthusiasm 
prevailed  among  the  boys  in  erecting  the 
houses  and  in  putting  up  the  fences.  The 
making  of  the  roosts,  nests  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  poultry  houses  was  also  done  by 
them  in  the  sloyd  shop,  and  the  experience 
gained  was  very  valuable. 

The  girls  were  intensely  interested  in  all  the 
details  of  the  building  and  equipping  of  the 
houses  and  although  they  did  not  take  charge 
of  the  first  lot  of  chickens  that  was  purchased. 
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they  kept  posted  on  all  that  was  going  on. 
The  first  winter  two  partially  sighted  boys 
from  the  country  were  placed  in  charge  and 
everything  was  lovely  until  one  night  they 
forgot  to  lock  the  gate  to  the  yard  as  well  as 
the  poultry  house  door  and  the  next  morning 
we   were   without  chickens. 

Before  spring  arrived  poultry  journals  were 
read  and  the  different  breeds  of  chickens  were 
discussed.  The  girls  selected  White  Orping- 
tons and  the  boys  Rhode  Island  Reds.  A  nuni 
ber  of  each  variety  \v;is  purchased  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  domestic  science  teacher, 
hens  were  set  and  when  the  chickens  were 
hatched  careful  instruction  in  their  care  was 
given.  The  eggs  from  the  girls'  chicken  yard 
have  been  used  by  them  to  a  large  extent 
in  cooking  in  the  domestic  science  classes. 
They  have  also  kept  the  hospital  diet  kitch- 
ens well  supplied.  A  careful  record  is  kept 
of  the  eggs  from  each  coop,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  month  an  itemized  account  of  the 
value  of  the  eggs  at  regular  retail  price,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  expended  for  feed 
is  sent  to  me,  and  both  boys  and  girls  know 
how  much  profit  or  loss  there  is  on  each  coop 
during   the   month. 

Bulletins  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege were  regularly  received,  together  with 
the  principal  poultry  journals,  and  these 
proved  helpful  in  giving  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  those  under  instruction.  Some  of 
the  young  people  who  have  taken  this  course 
may  not  put  it  to  the  practical  test  after 
leaving  school  and  use  their  knowledge  to 
obtain  financial  returns,  but  we  feel  that  the 
time  spent  has  been  valuable  in  giving  them 
a  new  interest  in  life  in  acquiring  knowledge 
that  will  broaden  them  and  better  fit  them 
for  their  life-work.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
some  of  them  will  be  made  more  useful  around 
their  homes  in  assisting  in  the  care  of  chick- 
ens, and  others  may  make  it  their  principal 
work   and   wholly   support   themselves. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
on  my  way  to  the  Convention,  and  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  methods  used  at  these 
schools  in  the  instruction  of  poultry  raising 
given  their  young  people.  Of  course  in  a 
dual  school,  where  there  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,   the   work   can   be   carried   on   more  suc- 


cessfully. Our  plant  is  much  smaller  anil 
our  opportunities  more  limited.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Argo  will  tell  you  later  of  the  splendid 
work  his  students  are  doing. 

MR.  BURRITT:  Who  takes  care  of  the 
chickens   during  the   summer? 

MR.  McALONEY:  One  of  the  men  or  the 
matron   in  charge. 

MR.  BURRITT:  What  about  keeping  the 
house  clean? 

MR.  McALONEY:  Our  boys  keep  both 
coops  clean.  I  hardly  think  the  girls  could 
successfully  clean  the  houses;  we  haven't 
asked  them  to  do  it,  but  they  can  certainly 
feed  the  chickens  and  can  take  care  of  the 
eggs  and  do  the  other  things  necessary  around 
the  yard. 

MR.  NEWELL  PERRY:  Is  there  any  waj 
a  totally  blind  person  can  operate  an  incu- 
bator? 

MR.  McALONEY:  We  have  not  used  in- 
cubators because  we  find  that  so  many  of 
our  pupils  come  from  the  country  and  will 
use  just  the  old  fashioned  way  of  raising 
chickens,  and  we  arrange  accordingly.  I  do 
not  believe  a  totally  blind  person  could  op- 
erate an  incubator  successfully  alone. 

A  VOICE:  Do  you  have  separate  nests  for 
setting  hens? 

MR.  McALONEY:  Yes.  We  had  trouble 
the  first  year  with  the  others  trying  to  get 
in — we  profited  by  our  experience. 

A  VOICE:  What  is  necessary  to  be  done 
with  the  poultry  that  a  totally  blind  person 
eonldn't  do?  Is  there  anything  that  a  totally 
blind  person  couldn't  do? 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  believe  that  a  totally 
blind  person  could  do  almost  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done.  Of  course  it  de- 
pends on  the  person. 

MR.  C.  W.  HOLMES:  How  about  diseased 
birds,  picking  out  the  diseased  birds? 

MR.  McALONEY:  We  have  not  had  that 
trouble  so  far.  I  presume  that  problem  would 
arise.  Usually  there  is  some  sighted  person 
around  whom  the  blind  poultry  raiser  could 
get  to  assist. 

A  VOICE:  If  this  were  taken  up  so  that 
a  person  could  follow  it  up  afterwards  in  life 
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wouldn't  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  incuba- 
tors .' 

MR.  McALONEY:  Yes,  if  the  person  took 
it  up  mi  ;m  extensive  scale,  otherwise  the  old 
way  of  using  the  liens  to  hatch  the  eggs 
would  do. 

ME.  1KWIX:  Isn't  it  true  that  most  blind 
people  who  have  made  a  success  of  chicken 
raising  have  some  sighted  friend  or  someone 
with  whom  they  could  co-operate  in  case  of 
emergency?  And  almost  every  day  something 
would  come  up  where  they  would  need  help'? 

A  VOICE:  Mr.  Holmes  lias  a  poultry  farm; 
we  might  call  on  him. 

MR.  ARGO:  We  shall  call  on  him  later. 

ME.  MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference 
to  chicken  raising,  I  take  care  of  our  own 
spraying  and  disinfecting  the  house,  keeping 
it  clean.  And  a  word  in  reference  to  incu- 
bators. Last  summer  I  visited  the  Petaluma 
factory,  thirty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Earl,  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  that 
institution,  gave  me  a  full  insight  into  his 
institution,  showed  me  the  incubators,  and 
the  latest  invention  is  an  electrical  incubator 
that  anyone  can  operate,  blind  people  espe- 
eially,  without  anv   care   or   attention   except 


to  attach  the  current,  and  it  does  the  work. 
MR.  HALL:  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
was  an  electric  incubator  that  proved  success- 
ful. Some  have  spoken  of  incubators  nat 
varying  more  than  four  or  five  degrees.  To 
bring  the  best  hatch  the  iucubator  should  not 
vary  a  degree  except  when  the  eggs  are  cooled. 
I  operate  an  electrical  incubator  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  electrical  one  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  I  never  got  better  than  a  sixty  per 
cent  hatch,  and  sixty  per  cent  hatch  isn't 
as  good  as  the  mother  hen.  any  day.  The 
fact  is  that  any  incubator  needs  a  man  of 
sight  to  operate  it  and  make  it  a  success, 
a  man  of  experience,  a  seeing  man.  We  have 
tour  hundred  fifty  eggs  in  our  incubators 
and  we  have  a  man  of  experience  to  operate 
them,  an  engineer,  a  man  who  has  been  op- 
erating  them  for  years,  and  he  can't  get  over 
seventy  per  cent  hatch  out  of  them.  We 
have  one  of  the  largest  poultry  farms  in 
the  west  within  two  miles  of  our  institution; 
it  has  eighty  different  breeds  of  chickens,  and 
they  get  ninety  per  cent,  but  they  are  ex- 
perts in  the  business.  I  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  safe  side,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
talk  about  the  old  hen— she  is  a  mighty  good 
article. 
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MR.  GREEN:  I  think  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  to  us  to  have  a  sightless  man  get 
up  and  tell  us  he  has  raised  chickens  and 
made  it  pay  than  for  the  superintendents  and 
school  teachers,  that  have  made  more  or  less 
extended  experiments  with  the  chicken  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  fact  that  counts,  and  our  ex- 
perimentation in  different  lines  is  to  obtain 
some  useful  phase  of  occupation  for  the 
sightless  man. 

About  seven  years  ago  we  began  poultry 
raising..  We  began  by  having  the  girls  take 
care  of  chickens.  We  had  regular  weekly 
lectures  on  the  care  of  chickens,  their  feed- 
ing and  breeding  and  on  all  the  phases  of 
the  work.  We  had  all  the  apparatus  we  could 
find  that  was  useful  in  the  care  of  chickens; 
we  had  the  incubator,  the  various  forms  of 
water  troughs  and  feeding  receptacles  and 
cans,  so  that  everything  was  done  to  expedite 
the  work  and  make  it  easier  for  a  blind  boy 
or  girl. 


It  means  something  to  the  children  to  have 
the  daily  care  of  the  chickens,  and  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  them  to  know  that  they  are 
going  to  do  something  in  their  spare  time, 
that  isn't  a  school-room  task,  something  that 
has  no  academic  flavor  to  it,  that  will  give 
them  some  idea  of  caring  for  aud  looking 
regularly  after  some  dependent  animals. 
When  a  little  chicken  cuddles  cozily  down 
in  a  blind  boy's  hand  he  feels  that  sense  of 
responsibility  and  care,  which  the  dependent 
always  causes  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts. 
When  the  older  chickens  cheep  and  chatter 
after  the  grain  all  scattered  •  about,  he  feels 
a  responsibility  that  the  chickens  have  some 
needs  which  he  is  given  to  fill  and  he  must 
be  there  to  fill  it,  to  feed  them.  To  the  blind 
girl  who  picks  up  a  chicken  and  finds  it  has 
only  two  legs,  when  she  thought  it  had  four 
or  she  had  so  pictured  it  in  her  mind,  she 
feels  she  is  learning  something  about  the 
facts   of   life.      To    make    the    work    of   more 
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value  we  require  that  they  shall  take  notes 
of   the   lectures   and   then   at   the   end   of   the 

term  shall  give  a  paper  or  resume  of  the  im- 
portant facts.  We  gave  a  prize  of  a  pair  of 
Eoudan  chickens  to  the  one  giving  the  best 
account  of  lectures,  and  of  the  details  of  the 
work  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  girl  who 
won  them  then  started  out,  taking  them  to 
her  home  and  then  on  out  to  Montana  and 
took  up  a  claim,  stayed  for  two  years  on  that 
claim  with  those  chickens  as  a  start  in  the 
beginning  of  the  poultry  business.  We  know 
that  she  did  not  make  a  success  of  it,  as  much 
due  to  the  Montana  climate  as  anything  else. 
This  girl  had  the  imagination  and  persistency 
and  courage  and  perseverance  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  chicken  business. 

We  wanted  to  get  everything  that  would  be 
of  value  in  the  work,  so  we  printed  the  Gov- 
ernment Bulletin  on  Poultry  Raising  in 
Braille;  we  printed  Briggs'  Chicken  Raising. 
Briggs  is  a  man  whose  book  is  used  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  every- 
thing of  value  on  chicken  raising,  so  that  the 
work  will  be  done  in  a  careful  and  scientific 
way. 


The  chief  value  in  my  mind  has  not  been 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  made. 
Some  money  has  been  made  by  different  ones, 
but  the  principal  point  is  that  the  pupils  in 
school  have  this  absorbing  interest  in  this 
outdoor  work  with  no  bookish  flavor  to  it  to 
claim    their    daily,    careful    attention. 

Chickens  aren't  like  the  flowers  of  the  field 
that  we  have  out  here,  which  will  grow  with- 
out careful  or  frequent  attention;  they  must 
be  fed  regularly  every  day.  and  when  the  les- 
son is  impressed  on  the  boy  or  girl,  that  he 
must  give  that  chicken  its  food  and  its  water 
or  it  will  suffer,  he  is  developing  a  sense  of 
responsibility  that  will  help  him  in  other 
work  later  on.  I  believe  that  the  boy  who 
lives  in  the  country  can  add  quite  a  good 
deal  to  his  income,  and  the  girls  can  help 
equally,  in  supplementing  the  family  income 
by  the  care  of  the  chickens,  that  they  may 
have  in  the  country.  It  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  number  of  our  pupils. 

I  believe  that  the  time  given  and  the  in- 
terest developed  have  been  worth  much  to 
them  in  the  results  that  they  have  received, 
both  in  money,  and  in  their  hold  on  the  other 
activities  of  life.      (Applause.) 


DR.  ARGO— POULTRY  RAISING 


MR.  AEGO:  I  find  that  not  only  among 
those  who  have  worked  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  but  also  in  schools  for  the  blind.  I  am 
considered  a  regular  chicken  crank,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  time  enough  to  give  my  reasons 
for  it,  and  to  explain  to  you  something  of  our 
method   of  handling   our   poultry   plant. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  the  people  on 
our  place,  and  I  believe  they  have  given  it 
more  care  and  have  looked  into  it  more  fully 
than  any  other  school — at  least  that  I  know  of. 

In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  disabuse  your 
minds  of  two  or  three  things.  If  you  be- 
lieve for  one  minute,  that  in  our  school  we 
teach  the  pupils,  that  they  can  get  a  living 
out  of  the  chicken  business  alone,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken.  It  takes  the  smartest 
men  in  the  United  States  to  make  a  living 
raising  chickens.  The  man  that  could  take 
a  lot  of  chickens  alone,  and  make  money  out 
of  them,  could  run  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
system,    or    Sells   Brothers    circus.      The    fact 


of  the  matter  is.  I  don't  know  what  he 
couldn  't  do.  They  say  that  ninety-nine  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  those  who  go  into  the 
business  of  raising  chickens  are  failures,  and 
I  have  seen  many,  many  chicken  plants  ad- 
vertised for  sale  in  our  daily  papers.  I  al- 
ways feel  sorry  for  the  poor  "lungers"  who 
come  west,  thinking  they  can  get  a  little  easy 
money  raising  chickens.     They  can't  do  it. 

Remember  this,  those  of  you  who  have 
schools,  you  must  not  go  into  the  chicken 
business  unless  you  are  enthusiastic  about 
it.  It  would  be  very  well  if  the  man  at  the 
head  knew  something  of  it;  if  he  does  not. 
and  if  he  has  not  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
place,  whose  heart  and  soul  it  bent  upon  mak- 
ing the  venture  a  success,  he  should  not  try 
it.  because  he  will  surely  make  a  miserable 
failure  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  and  still  more  important, 
if  you  do  not  believe  in  the  educational  value 
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.it  tlic  business,  do  not  touch  it  at  all.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  we  started 
some  years  ago  we  did  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  making  money  out  of  it;  we  did  not 
even  think  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  teach- 
ing t lie  children  how  to  raise  chickens,  but 
we  did  believe,  following  the  work  done  by 
some  other  schools  over  the  country,  that 
there  was  a  chance,  as  Professor  Driggs  has 
just  been  trying  to  show  us.  to  broaden  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  something 
they  would  not  get  in  any  other  way.  It  was 
solely  and  wholly  with  the  educational  idea 
that  we  started  in  the  chicken  business. 

But  now  let  us  go  back.  Whenever  there 
are  from  two  to  six  people  in  a  family  there 
is  room  for  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  hens;  I 
do  not  care  how  small  your  lot  is,  because  you 
could  raise  them  right  here  on  the  platform 
if  you  wanted  to.  They  can  be  fed,  partly  at 
least,  from  waste,  for  even  in  a  New  Eng- 
land family  of  two  there  is  some  waste,  and 
then  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
these  live  creatures. 

We  start  out  by  explaining  to  our  pupils, 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  make  a  living  in 
the  chicken  business,  but  that  even  on  a  city 
lot  of  twenty-five  feet,  they  can  expect  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  profit,  and  they  can  have  tin' 
comfort  of  knowing  they  are  getting  fresh 
eggs,  even  if  they  cost  as  much  as  in  the 
market;  and  that  in  a  little  country  place  with 
a  little  more  ground,  they  might  make  some 

ii ey.     A  man  on  a  farm  who  does  not  keep 

chickens  is  simply  a  mistake.  We  also  ex- 
plain to  these  blind  boys  and  girls,  that  we 
do  not  believe,  a  man  or  woman,  who  has  ab- 
solutely no  sight  could  make  a  success  of  the 
chicken  business  under  any  circumstances 
alone;  that  is,  if  that  man  or  woman  were 
isolated  on  160  acres  of  land  50  or  60  miles 
from  anywhere  and  never  had  a  visitor.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  blind  person.  It  is 
essential  to  have  the  use  of  a  pair  of  good 
eyes  pretty  often,  but  a  blind  man  can  run 
an  incubator  successfully.  There  is  an  at- 
tachment for  the  common  old-fashioned  incu- 
bator which  rings  a  bell  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises  above  or  falls  below  103*,  and  all 
one   has  to  do  is  to  locate  the  bell  where  he 


can  hear  it.     He  can  put  it  in  his  room,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  does  who  has  both  his  eyes. 

No  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  cleaning. 
Some  one  asked  if  the  blind  clean  the  houses. 
Yes,  and  they  do  it  cheerfully  and  about  as 
well  as  the  average  sighted  pupils. 

Our  poultry  plant  is  an  evolution;  we 
started  in  with  the  educational  idea  and  built 
two  houses  for  12  hens  each.  They  were 
beautiful  little  things  and  worked  like  a 
patent  gate  at  a  country  fair;  one  of  these 
gates  where  you  drive  over  something  that 
opens  and  closes  the  gate.  It  would  work  all 
right,  if  there  was  someone  there  all  the 
time  to  keep  the  bearings  greased  and  keep 
out  the  dirt,  and  the  same  was  true  of  our 
patent  chicken  houses.  If  some  one  could 
stand  there  and  adjust  the  windows  when  the 
wind  blew  too  hard  and  pull  the  screens  up 
and  down  to  prevent  draughts  the  chickens 
would  get  along  all  right;  but  the  trouble  was 
that  the  adjustment  was  so  fine,  there  was  al- 
ways something  to  do,  and  if  you  didn't  do  it, 
the  chickens  would  all  take  cold  and  die. 
Then,  too,  they  held  only  a  dozen  hens  and 
the  boys  and  girls  did  not  take  much  interest 
in  so  small  a  flock. 

We  soon  realized  that  we  were  up  against 
a  real  proposition,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  at  once,  if  we  would  save  the  day, 
so  we  went  to  our  Uncle  Sam  for  help.  And 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  cannot  find  anywhere 
better  advice  and  suggestions  than  you  can 
get  from  this  same  good  Uncle,  who  is  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  serve  you.  With  the 
information  that  we  got  from  him,  and  some 
reliable  poultry  journals,  we  reconstructed  our 
original  houses  and  built  another  double 
house,  the  deaf  boys  doing  the  work,  from  dig- 
ging for  the  concrete  foundation  to  painting, 
while  our  foreman  stood  by  and  groaned,  be- 
cause he  could  not  take  a  hand.  After  a 
year's  experience  with  those,  we  built  a  third 
double  house  for  stations  5  and  6,  the  cheap- 
est and  at  the  same  time  the  nearest  fool 
proof  of  all  the  houses.  One  of  our  friends 
here  says  he  would  not  have  anything  that 
could  be  called  fool  proof;  well,  perhaps  he 
wouldn  't.  If  I  had  a  farm  and  could  so  fix 
it  that  everything  would  run  automatically 
while  I  sat  in  the  shade  with  my  feet  on  the 
veranda  railing,  I  would  certainly  do  it,  and 
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if  T  were  building  a  chicken  plant  and  could 
arrange  bo  the  fowls  would  be  happy  and 
comfortable,  even  when  the  caretakers  forgot 
and  left  everything  wide  open  with  the  mer- 
cury at  15  degrees  below  zero,  I  would  not 
only  so  arrange  it,  but  I  would  also  hurry  to 
tell   my   neighbors  and  friends  about  it. 

You  will  observe  that  with  method  in  our 
planning,  we  have  three  kinds  or  grades  of 
houses;  one  of  the  cheapest  construction,  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  slimmest  purse,  one 
a  little  nicer  inside  and  out,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  average  householder,  and  one  still  more 
elaborate  for  the  person  who  wants  the  best; 
and  yet  the  most  successful  work  has  been 
done  with  one  of  our  cheapest  houses,  due 
perhaps  to   the   gray   matter  behind   it. 

We  had  last  year  six  stations  in  charge  of 
some  thirt.v-eight  boys  and  girls  from  in  to 
111  years  of  age.  The  blind  had  stations  1  and 
3,  the  deaf  the  remainder.  Each  station  is  a 
separate  organization  of  from  six  to  eight 
members,  with  a  president  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer.  Then  there  is  a  larger  organization 
including  all,  which  is  known  as  "The  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  Poul- 
try  Stations  Association."  That  name  may 
jar  you,  but  it  is  so  long  and  sounds  so  fine 
that  all  the  pupils  in  school  want  to  belong. 
This  organization  has  also  a  president  and 
secretary,  who  keep  a  sort  of  oversight  over 
the  whole  plant.  Meetings  of  the  general  as- 
sociation are  held  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month,  when  reports  are  read,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  hens  are  dis- 
cussed. The  fellow  who  has  been  lazy  or  care- 
less is  "bawled  out"  in  these  meetings,  so 
they  are  usually  lively  enough  to  be  inter- 
esting. I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
president  through  two  seasons,  and  have  at- 
tended every  meeting  held  in  three  years  ex- 
cept one. 

The  general  association  also  elects  a  store- 
keeper, one  of  their  own  members,  who  buys 
all  feed  wholesale,  we  backing  him  up  to  the 
extent  of  $30.  with  one  of  the  large  dealers 
in  town,  and  sells  the  stations  any  mixture 
wanted  at  10  per  cent  advance  for  handling — 
all  sales  cash. 

Each  station  is  perfectly  equipped  with  all 
tools  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way,  and  with  30  hens,  preferably  10  yearlings 


and  -II  pullets.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  coat 
of  our  stations,  they  are  capitalized  at  $100, 
$120,  and  $150  respectively,  with  a  monthly 
rental  of  50,  60  and  75  cents,  6  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  deterioration  being  provided 
for  in  the  care  and  utilization  of  the  drop 
pings. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  thing  that  we  did 
pretty  soon  after  starting,  that  added  greatly 
to  the  general  interest.  We  had  one  of  our 
young  men,  in  a  white  coat  and  a  long  white 
apron,  dissect  a  young  chicken  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  school,  and  then  passed  the 
parts  to  every  pupil,  giving  the  blind  ample 
time  to  examine  them  carefully.  You  are 
probably  saying  "that  was  a  time  killer" 
and  it  was.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hours 
it  took — two  I  think — but  the  lesson  was  well 
worth  while  had  it  taken  three  times  as  long. 
And  it  is  by  such  "stunts"  as  this,  judiciously 
presented,  that  we  keep  up  the  interest.  In 
fact,  there  is  something  doing  all  the  time. 

The  latter  part  of  March,  one  of  the  small 
boys  about  10  years  of  age,  came  into  my 
office  and  said,  "What  will  you  pay  us  for 
some  spring  chickens  on  the  31st  of  May?" 
"Have  you  any  started?"  I  asked.  "No,  we 
wanted  to  find  out  what  you  would  pay  and 
then  we  would  start  some."  "Who  is  to  feed 
them?  It  will  cost  a  cent  and  a  half  apiece 
to  feed  those  chickens  until  that  time,"  I 
said.  He  replied,  "We  want  you  to  do  that 
and  we  want  you  to  furnish  the  eggs."  "And 
what  will  you  do?"  "Oh!  we  will  furnish  the 
hens  and  tend  to  'em."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I 
will  give  you  25  cents  apiece  for  all  you  fur 
nish  me  on  May  31st."  These  things  spread 
rapidly,  and  later  in  the  day  the  blind  girls 
asked  if  I  would  take  some  springs  from  them, 
which  I  agreed  to  do.  I  heard  two  or  three 
days  later  that  the  boys  had  set  a  hen.  They 
set  her  on  fourteen  eggs  and  got  ten  little 
chicks.  One  of  them  was  killed — a  chicken 
ean  find  more  ways  to  get  killed  than  any- 
other  creatures — (Laughter)  but  the  fellows 
raised  nine  chickens  and  some  you  saw,  out 
in  the  front  yard  there,  some  Barred  Rocks 
chasing  around.  They  were  some  of  those 
chickens.  But  the  funniest  part  was.  the 
Saturday  before  school  closed,  the  31st  I 
think,  one  of  the  boys  came  in  grinning  and 
said:      "Mr.   Argo,    eight   out    of   those   nine 
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chickens  we  raised  were  roosters."  I  was 
trying  to  get  pullets  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  girls  set  a  hen  and  informed  me 
shortly  afterwards  that  four  of  the  eggs  were 
broken,  and  in  three  days  more,  two  more  had 
been  broken.  They  finally  hatched  out  one 
poor,  lone  chicken  and  he  died.  Everybody 
was  interested  in  these  ventures  and  the  re- 
sult. 

Last  year  we  had  some  ducks.  The  deaf 
boys  decided  they  would  raise  some  ducks, 
but  they  did  not  have  a  setting  hen,  so  they 
hired  one  from  the  blind  boys,  one  of  those 
Rhode  Island  Red  liens,  and  were  to  pay  10 
cents  a  week  for  her.  A  duck  egg  takes 
longer  to  hatch  than  a  hen  egg.  so  they  had 
td  pay  40  cents  for  the  hatching  of  that 
bunch  of  eggs.  They  got  eleven  ducks;  and 
they  had  a  meeting — they  sat  two  days,  off 
and  on,  at  that  meeting — to  decide  whether  to 
continue  to  hire  the  hen  to  raise  the  ducks 
or  raise  them  by  hand.  They  finally  decided 
it  was  costing  too  much  money,  that  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  keep  the  hen,  and  they 
would  raise  them  by  hand.  Everything  went 
along  nicely  for  two  days  when  Mr.  Bates, 
one  of  the  supervisors,  came  along,  and  falling 
in  love  with  the  little  ducklings — they  were 
the  sweetest,  cutest  little  things  you  ever 
saw — offered  the  boys  15  cents  apiece  for 
them.  They  went  right  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  decide  the  matter,  and  they  figured  it 
out  like  this:  11  ducks  at  15c,  $1.65;  paid 
blind  boys  for  lien,  40c. — the  blind  boys  did 
not  charge  them  for  the  two  extra  days  they 
were  debating  the  question  of  how  the  ducks 
should  be  raised,— paid  for  eggs.  40c,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  85c  with  no  work  attached. 
They  sold  to  Mr.  Bates.  The  second  morning 
after  that,  when  Air.  Bates  went  in  to  look 
after  them  nine  of  his  ducks  were  dead.  The 
blind  boys  had  a  sort  of  interest  in  those 
ducks,  and  they  were  wonderfully  tickled  at 
the  foresight  of  the  deaf  boys  in  selling.  We 
raised  the  two  ducks;  one  of  them  was  a 
large,  strong  fellow,  rather  dark;  the  other 
not  quite  so  large  or  so  dark.  The  large  one 
always  went  in  front,  and  they  were  named 
Blackie  and  Brownie.  Blackie  is  at  the  head 
of  the  flock  you  saw  there  in  the  yard.  They 
live  in  a  bungalow  in  the  bushes,  and  enjoy 
themselves  as  well  as  give  everyone  else  en- 


joyment. All  that  sort  of  thing  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  children  and  to  their  interest, 
and  we  keep  it  up. 

I  will  tell  you  of  one  other  little  incident, 
that  will  show  you  what  we  are  driving  at. 
We  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  everything  that  is  outside,  and  have 
tried  to  awaken  the  children's  interest.  We 
had  a  little  walnut  tree  in  the  yard,  prett> 
close  to  the  administration  building,  that  had 
been  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  trees 
about  it.  This  tree  was  not  over  two  inches 
thick,  and  right  near  it,  not  over  25  feet  away, 
was  a  walnut  tree  of  exactly  the  same  age,  12 
inches  in  diameter.  This  poor  little  thing  did 
not  seem  to  get  the  right  start.  In  the  chapel 
one  day  I  told  the  boys  and  girls  about  the 
tree.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  what  the 
matter  was,  whether  it  was  disease  or  lack  of 
proper  soil,  but  as  it  was  not  doing  any  good 
we  had  decided  to  move  it.  In  December,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  we  cut  a 
channel  around  the  tree  about  two  feet  away, 
then  filled  it  in,  the  blind  boys  doing  most 
of  the  work.  We  moved  the  tree  this  spring. 
Sometime  afterward  I  was  passing  through 
the  school  building,  when  one  of  the  little 
blind  girls,  whose  father  had  just  come  to 
see  her,  started  in  telling  about  the  tree.  She 
told  the  whole  story  and  did  it  better  than  I 
could  have  done.  That  is  live  language,  and 
is  what  we  are  driving  at.  and  if  you  cannot 
do  anything  more  than  that,  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  talk  of  things  round  about  them,  yon 
have  done  something  worth  while. 

The  trouble  with  us  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  deaf,  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  all 
sorts  of  schools,  is  that  we  do  not  make  the 
best  use  of  the  means  right  at  our  hands.  We 
have  all  about  us,  on  every  side,  the  material 
to  do  good  work  but  we  do  not  use  it  because 
it  is  too  common,  too  readily  accessible.  We 
are  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of  the  con- 
crete in  edncation,  and  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  if  the  pendulum  does  not  swing  too 
far. 

Here  in  the  Colorado  Index,  a  bi  weekly 
paper  published  at  the  school,  is  a  sort  of 
summary  of  the  work  done  last  year.  It  shows 
that  our  poultry  plant  produced  14,565  eggs 
from  October  1  to  June  1,  with  gross  receipts 
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$378.22,  netting  $236.39,  after  paying  for  feed, 
rent,  etc.  The  table  which  shows  also  the  lay- 
ing percentage,  cost  per  egg  in  mills,  etc.,  rep- 
resents no  small  amount  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school  room.  As  I  have 
tried  to  show  you.  the  work  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment permeates  the  whole  school. 

I  regret  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time. 
(Applause.) 

Ml;.  NEWMAN  PERRY:  How  much  time 
do  the  children  spend   with  the  chickens? 

MR.  ARGO:  1  am  glad  that  question  was 
asked.  Not  one  minute  of  the  school's  time. 
and  I  will  tell  you:  since  these  chickens  have 
gone  in  there,  I  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, but  the  matter  of  discipline — that 
question  we  don't  have  any  more,  they  are 
actually  too  busy.  My  own  dining  room  over- 
looks Station  No.  3  of  the  blind  boys  and  Sta- 
tion No.  4  of  the  deaf  boys.  After  every 
meal  I  can  see  those  fellows  seooting  out  there 
to  look  after  things  for  fear  that  an  inspector 
may  come  and  not  find  everything  just  ex- 
actly right.  Every  minute  they  are  outside, 
some  fellow  is  on  the  lookout;  they  figure — 
they  are  thinking  of  their  average,  the  laying 
percentage.  There  is  a  strung  rivalry  between 
them  on  that. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  As  an  invited  guest.  I 
want  to  place  on  record  the  profound  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  at  this  session.  Some  of  us  in  this  hall 
remember  eight  years  ago  the  discussion  on 
this  subject:  "Why  Shouldn't  Gardening  and 
Poultry  be  Encouraged  in  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind?"  From  this  session  we  will  get  an 
inspiration  that  we  will  take  back  3.000  miles, 
and  we  thank  yon  for  the  courage  some  of 
you  have  had  to  do  what  some  of  us  might 
have  done  years  ago. 

Mr.  Argo  said  this  morning  that  "it  takes 
a  smart  man  to  make  good  in  the  chicken 
business.-'  Blind  people  who  make  good  in 
their  particular  line  of  work — crocheting,  chair 
making,  etc. — couldn  't  help,  if  you  please,  but 
be  smart  men  and  women.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  when  it  conies  to  the  question 
of  the  money  side  of  it,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  one  other  element;  you  have 
quoted  over  and  over  in  every  session.  Helen 
Keller,  and  there  is  one  thing  she  has  given  to 


us  all;  that  is:  the  blind  don't  want  to  be 
idle.  And  you  have  got  that,  occupation,  out 
of  this,  if  nothing  else,  if  you  do  not  measure 
it   in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Morford  and  I  were  considering,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  here,  and  if  the  war 
hadn  't  started,  we  would  have  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  a  blind  man,  who  has  made  a  great 
success  of  poultry  raising;  he  is  employed  by 
the  government  of  England,  to  teach  seeing 
men  how  to  raise  poultry;  we  would  have  had 
that  man  on  the  floor.     (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  simply  this:  if,  as  some  of  you 
educators  tell  us,  you  get  forty  per  cent  out 
of  the  poultry  business,  we  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  forty  per  cent  out  of  it  in  educa- 
tional value.  I  have  gotten  inspiration  out  of 
every  one  of  those  papers.  What  could  there 
be  better  than  the  pleasure  and  profit,  that 
the  kiddies  have  gotten  out  of  the  poultry  rais- 
ing? The  recreational  value  is  much  more 
than  forty  per  cent.      (Applause.) 

MR.  GREEN:  I  want  to  say  right  heir 
that  eight  years  ago  in  Boston  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell  said:  Let  us  try  some  of 
these  things,  such  as  chicken  raising,  bee  keep- 
ing, etc.  And  I  went  home  and  tried  them 
because  we  felt  that  they  should  be  given  t  > 
the  children;  we  wanted  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, whether  it  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  or 
not;  it  was  not  chickens;  only  it  was  the  help 
that  the  children  got  from  it.  And  I  want  to 
say  that  he  didn't  stop  with  chickens;  he 
said  "bees,"  and  we  tried  bees,  and  there 
was  a  city  ordinance  which  says:  You  can't 
keep  bees,  but  you  can  keep  chickens;  so  we 
kept  chickens. 

MR.  ARGO:  Mr.  Driggs  of  Utah  has  had 
this  thing  on  his  mind  so  we  would  like  to 
hear  what  he  may  wish  to  say. 

MR.  F.  M.  DRIGGS:  I  know  of  no  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum  that  has  given  s  i 
much  profit  in  language  in  arithmetic,  in  gen 
eral  culture  and  everything  else,  if  you  please, 
as  has  the  study  of  poultry  raising  in  our  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the  deaf. 
Those  boys  and  girls  who  bring  in  six  or  seven 
or  eight  or  nine  eggs,  know  before  they  get  to 
the    kitchen   how   many   cents   those   eggs   are 
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worth  without  any  paper  or  pencil;  and  they 
know  before  the  month  is  over  how  many 
tents  in  dividends  each  boy  has.  They  don 't 
know  they  are  working  in  fractions,  in  per- 
centage, multiplication  and  division  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  perfect  joy.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

ME.  STEWART:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
or  two  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  saw  the  other  day  a 
very  fine  representation  of  the  Panama  canal; 
and  it  was  explained  and  shown  to  me  and 
I  appreciated  it,  though  I  didn't  have  and 
never  could  have  the  ability  to  construct  it. 

I  am  going  to  confess  to  you,  that  I  have 
a  thought  in  incubation;  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  the  next  two  years,  there  will  come  out  in 
the  form  of  a  text  book,  a  work  which  will 
probably  bear  the  title:  "Rule  of  Life  for 
the  Blind."  Now,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  country.  As  a  blind  man  I 
have  had  the  joy  of  digging  a  well  and  know- 
ing when  I  got  through  that,  although  it 
wasn  't  perpendicular,  it  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  I  have  had  the  joy  of  improvising 
what  we  might  call  the  carrier  for  a  30-lb. 
spool  of  wire,  and  stringing  it  around  160  acres, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, you  can  take  160  acres  of  ground  as  a 
unit.  It  is  also  true  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
pupils  come  from  the  country  and  will  return 
to  it.  And  I  want  to  say,  as  one  superinten- 
dent and  as  a  friend  of  the  blind,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  take  the  boy  from  the  country, 
and  fail  to  send  him  back  to  the  country.  I 
believe,  that  if  I  can  send  him  back  to  the 
country  at  least  as  wise  as  those  from  whom 
he  came,  if  I  can  send  him  back  with  a  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  those  things  about  which 
his  parents  have  a  practical  knowledge,  he  will 
form  a  very  profitable  partnership  with  his 
parents,  and  they  will  not  only  get  joy,  but 
increase  their  efficiency,  and  their  efficiency 
will  of  course  mean  profit.  I  know,  too,  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  any  of  us  to  think,  that  the 
blind  man  must  be  that  unique  and  unnatural 
success,  which  consists  in  his  succeeding  with- 
out the  help  of  the  sighted.  Is  there  a  man 
today  in  this  house,  who  has  made  a  success 
independently  of  another  man?  Why  should 
he? 


I  propose  by  study,  by  experience  and  by 
love  to  take,  for  instance,  briefly  this:  160 
acres  of  land,  and  imagine  that  we  are  to  move 
on  it,  and  moving  on  it,  to  consider  its  topo- 
graphy, to  consider  its  soil  with  reference 
to  vegetation,  with  reference  to  the  percentage 
of  cultivation;  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
farm  in  Kansas  which  has,  say,  100  acres  in 
cultivation  and  60  acres  in  pasture  is  worth, 
with  improvements,  more  than  the  160  acres 
of  bare  land.  I  would  study  the  relation  of 
the  crops  in  their  alternation,  the  relation  of 
the  houses — and  I  should  have  an  ideal,  stereo- 
typed farm  house — with  its  relation  to  cost. 
Then  I  would  have  a  manager,  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  study  out  a  better  location,  to 
study  out  the  sanitation  and  all  modern  im- 
provements. Then  I  would  take  them  into  the 
poultry  houses,  and  all  for  the  simple  reason, 
not  that  it  shall  bring  to  them  the  possibility 
of  going  out,  and  taking  up  a  claim,  and  mov- 
ing on  it,  and  put  up  a  sign  "Keep  Out,"  to 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  that  when  he  goes 
back  to  his  home  he  shall  feel  a  pride  know- 
ing that  he  is  not  superior,  but  that  he  has 
something  he  can  use  to  aid  his  brother  and 
live  with  him,  and  probabh-  live  more  profit- 
ably. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  change 
our  curriculum,  putting  these  practical  things 
into  the  institution  life,  so  that  the  boy  may 
go  back  to  his  home  and  be  no  longer  a  burd- 
en, but  such  a  contribution  and  inspiration  to 
the  rest,  that  they  will  find  it  easier  to  have 
him  with  them,  than  to  have  him  away;  and 
wThen  we  solve  that,  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  home  for  the  girls 
and  boys  and  homes  for  the  adults.  And  I 
do  not  know  in  our  country,  where  we  are 
largely  agricultural,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  workshop. 

I  acknowledge  what  you  have  said  about 
putting  the  boys  and  girls  to  work  so  as  to 
give  them  a  living  life.  We  have  too  much 
dead  life.     (Applause.) 

MR.DRIGGS:  Last  year  the  two  head 
teachers  in  our  institution  took  up  with  the 
older  deaf,  and  the  older  blind  boys  and  girls 
the  subject  of  poultry  raising,  in  the  school 
room  as  a  text,  and  during  the  entire  year,  a 
portion   of  the  regular  literary   periods  were 
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devoted  to  the  study  of  poultry  raising.  These 
same  students  had  the  practical  experience 
outside.  These  two  teachers  say,  they  do  not 
wnt  to  teach  poultry  raising  except  in  that 
way.  and  this  year's  experience  without  the 
text  books  in  the  school,  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  it  was  a  year  ago  with  the  text 
books. 

A  VOICE:  Mr.  Holmes  of  Massachusetts,  I 
believe,  is  raising  chickens. 

MR.  ARGO:  Yes.  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  practical  side  of 
chicken  raising. 

MR.  CHAS.  W.  HOLMES:  I  think  this  is 
entirely  out  of  order;  I  do  not  belong  to  this 
organization.  I  have  been  a  very  interested 
listener,  and  have  derived  considerable  profit. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  my  experi- 
ence. 

As  to  the  co-operation  of  sighted  people,  I 
think  that  in  a  problem  of  occupation,  whether 
for  profit  or  not,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  two 
things:  To  what  extent  must  sight  enter  in 
(for  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  has  to 
enter  in  some?)  What  is  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  labor  and  material  in  the 
finished  product?  Those  two  questions  com- 
bined answer  the  question:  What  is  the  thing 
that  is  most  efficient  for  the  blind  to  do? 
That  thing  in  which  sight  assistance  is  mini- 
mized, that  thing  in  which  labor  in  contrast 
to  material  is  brought  to  the  maximum;  that 
is  the  thing  which  it  is  most  profitable  to 
do.  If  you  must  have  sight  three  fourths  of 
the  way  through,  if  your  labor  only  repre- 
sents 10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
article,  you  haven't  a  thing  which  is  very 
valuable,  but  if  you  can  get  along  with  almost 
no  sight,  and  if  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  finished  article,  you  have  some- 
thing which  the  blind  can  operate  to  tremend- 
ous advantage. 

In  the  poultry  business,  the  need  for  sight 
is  minimum,  but  it  is  here.  The  proportion  of 
labor  to  other  costs  of  your  plant  is  maximum; 
therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  for  us  to  follow,  even  for  remunera- 
tion, though  not  necessarily  for  a  living,  as 
the  chairman  has  said. 

Taking  the  actual  work  of  the  poultry  plant 
right  through,  let  us  see  where  we  need  sight 


and  where  we  do  not.  The  blind  poultry  raise! 
ran  do  a  great  part  of  the  building  of  his 
plant;  that  is  where  he  starts.  He  can  make 
it  for  himself.  He  can  make  part  of  his 
equipment,  hoppers,  etc.  He  can  incubate  his 
eggs,  whether  by  hen  or  machine.  The  hen 
method  is  the  easier,  but  it  is  less  satisfactory 
if  you  are  doing  it  in  quantities,  because  to 
have  a  large  number  of  chicks  of  one  age 
minimize  the  care  and  difficulty  of  raising, 
and  the  blooming  old  hens  won't  set  when 
you  want  them  to,  in  spite  of  any  education 
you  may  give  them.  You  may  have  a  dozen 
hens  coming  off  from  the  nests  weekly  for 
several  weeks,  with  a  scrawny  lot  of  chicks 
needing  different  things  at  the  same  time, 
whereas  if  they  are  hatehed  in  an  incubator, 
they  need  the  same  things  all  the  time — a  big 
saving,  a  big  economy. 

I  use  three  electric  incubators,  of  different 
makes.  I  am  testing  them  out  to  see  which  I 
like  best.  I  do  the  incubation  all  except  test 
ing  and  watching  the  thermometer.  I  didn  't 
know  there  was  any  attachment  by  which  the 
thermometer  might  ring  a  bell.  If  there  is, 
that  is  fine.  I  put  the  eggs  in,  turn  them; 
my  wife  watches  the  thermometer  for  me, 
sometimes  she  turns  the  regulator,  sometimes 
she  tells  me  about  it  and  I  turn  it;  but  I 
must  know  how  it  reads  to  be  able  to  turn  it. 

When  it  comes  to  testing,  I  can  tell  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  whether  the  eggs  are 
fertile  or  dead  by  feeling  them.  Let  me  give 
you  this  point.  When  the  testing  time  comes 
I  take  out  the  tray  of  eggs  and  start  them 
to  cool;  when  they  are  about  half  cooled — 
ten  of  fifteen  minutes  maybe,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room — carefully  feel  the 
eggs.  Those  which  contain  the  life  germ  will 
still  be  quite  warm  to  the  touch;  those  which 
are  not  fertile,  or  in  which  the  germ  has  died, 
cool  first,  because  they  contain  no  interior 
heat.  Of  course,  this  isn't  absolutely  sure, 
but  the  testing  of  the  eggs  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  artificial  incubation.  It  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  do,  for  when  your  chicks  come  out, 
your  trays  should  not  contain  a  lot  of  useless 
eggs.  They  are  in  the  way;  they  do  absolutely 
no  harm,  except  your  live  chicks  are  crowded 
as  they  come  out.  Consequently,  if  you  haven't 
someone  around  to  do  the  testing,  you  can 
dispense  with  it  if  you  must. 
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Last  fall  I  bought  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Boston  and  am  running  it  as  a  poultry  ami 
truck  farm;  Mrs.  Holmes  is  the  foreman  of 
the  ranch.  I  do  what  T  can  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  late  at  night  and  on  holidays,  with 
my  own  little  labor  and  such  advice  as  I  can 
give. 

From  the  time  your  chicks  are  out  to  the 
time  you  take  them  to  the  market,  you  can 
do  practically  everything  that  lias  to  be  done 
in  the  poultry  business,  with  the  exception 
of  having  a  sighted  person  to  watch  for  dis- 
ease; that  is,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered. 
If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points,  you 
would  have  to  have  sight  to  help,  but  I  don't 
care  about  that,  if  they  will  give  me  the  eggs 
and  give  me  a  good  bird — that  is  all  I  want 
them  to  do.  I  do  believe  in  keeping  the  strain 
pure  for  birds  and  eggs.  In  the  matter  of 
disease,  I  think  sight  is  indispensable;  the 
color,  the  condition  of  the  plumage,  whether 
the  feathers  are  beginning  to  get  dull  and  lose 
their  luster,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  in  cer- 
tain diseases  for  an  early  symptom;  in  some 
diseases,  the  eye  becomes  bleary,  begins  to 
run,  the  lids  drop — all  these  things  can  be  de- 
tected by  sight  ami  the  sick  bird  eliminated 
from  the  flock  and  treated,  and  killed  if  neces 
sary,  and  the  flock  saved  from  contamination, 
whereas  the  blind  man  wouldn't  notice  them; 
the  first  intimation  lie  would  have  would  be 
to  step  on  the  dead  hen  on  the  floor,  and  that 
might  be  too  late  to  save  the  flock.  The  feed- 
ing, cleaning  of  the  pens,  the  washing  and 
filling  of  the  water  fountains,  care  of  the 
hoppers  with  their  contents,  and  dressing  the 
birds  for  market — the  whole  story  right 
through,  a  blind  fellow  can  do.  I  enjoy 
dressing  poultry — (I   don't   like   to   kill   them. 


to  be  sure) — it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  do, 
if  you  know  how  to  do  it  and  have  learned 
by  experience.  It  is  perfectly  practical  for 
the  blind  to  slaughter  and  dress  poultry,  as 
well  as  care  for  them  right  along. 

As  to  profit,  I  have  made  no  figures,  I  do 
not  know  yet  where  I  am  coming  out;  T  don't 
know  that  I  am  going  to  make  anything,  but  I 
am  going  to  try  and,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  not 
keep  it  up  on  the  present  scale,  I  shall  reduce 
the  number  to  a  little  flock  for  home  use. 
But  I  am  going  to  try  it  out  on  a  large  scale 
and  see,  if  I  can  make  it  go  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

MR.  ARGO:  I  want  to  give  you  just  one 
more  point;  that  is,  all  of  you  who  may  think 
of  building  poultry  houses.  I  found  this  out 
after  we  had  made  several  mistakes.  Build 
your  house  like  a  hollow  tube  with  the  long 
way  of  the  house  from  the  front  to  the  back. 
Understand  now  what  I  mean  by  that:  if 
you  were  caught  out  in  a  wind  storm  and 
came  across  a  pile  of  sewer  pipe  and  could 
crawl  into  that  pipe  about  six  feet  with  the 
back  end  closed  you  would  not  get  much  of 
the  force  of  the  wind;  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  building  the  house  as  I  have  indicated  and 
this  is  agreed  upon  by  the  best  authorities 
from  Maine  to  California.  Keep  your  hens 
at  least  ten  feet  from  an  opening  in  the  house, 
that  is,  your  roost  must  be  back  at  least  ten 
feet,  better  twelve  feet,  still  better  sixteen 
feet.  Just  keep  in  your  mind  the  hollow  tube; 
ir  you  want  to  keep  four  hens  in  a  piano  box, 
cut  the  hole  in  the  end  instead  of  the  side, 
and  this  is  true  whether  you  are  spending  $10 
or  $100. 

(Thereupon  the  meeting  took  a  recess  until 
2  o  'clock  p.  m.) 


THE  COTTAGE  FAMILY  PLAN 


AFTERNOON   SESSION.   2  O'CLOCK  P.   M., 
JUNE  29.  1915. 

MR.  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE:  The  meeting 
will  please  come  to  order. 

The  subject  of  this  afternoon  is  "The  Cot- 
tage Family  Plan."  I  was  a]. pointed  chair- 
man of  this  round  table,  and  if  I  should  follow 
my  predecessor's  example,  I   would  probably 


sit  down,  have  nothing  to  say,  and  expect  the 
rest  of  you  on  the  committee  to  do  the  talk- 
ing, and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  talk  very 
long  on  the  subject,  although  I  am  very  enthu- 
siastic over  it. 

We  have  what  we  in  Maryland  call  the  pure 
system,  which  Mr.  Allen  has  with  his  cottages 
cottage  system  in  contradiction  to  the  cottage 
tied  together.     Our  cottages  stand  out  as  dis- 
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tiiift  houses  from  the  outside,  as  well  as  from 
the  inside;  Mr.  Allen's  are  just  as  distinct  as 
far  as  the  inside  is  concerned,  as  ours.  I  feel 
that  we  have  this  advantage,  however,  we 
have  all  the  four  sides  from  which  to  get  air 

and   sunshine. 

We  have  a  big  front  porch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cottage,  which  affords  a  splendid 
place  iluiing  the  whole  winter  for  the  chil- 
dren to  play  and  have  recreation;  and  then 
we  have  a  large  reception  hall  with  an  alcove 
at   the  right   and  left. 

We  have  a  long,  beautifully  lighted  sitting 
room  at  the  right  hand  of  the  building,  and  at 
the  left  hand  end  there  is  the  corresponding 
room  for  the  dining  room;  and  opening  out  of 
the  dining  room  is  a  hallway,  leading  to  the 
butler's  pantry  and  kitchen.  On  the  second 
floor  there  are  six  bed  rooms  with  southern 
ex  p.. sure  for  the  children,  three  children  to  a 
room  and  as  many  on  the  third,  besides  rooms 
for  teachers,  house-mothers  and  servants.  On 
each  floor  there  are  shower  and  tub  baths, 
linen  rooms,  etc.,  making  the  cottages  com- 
plete in  every  respect. 

The  cottage  system  certainly  affords  a  great 
many  privileges  to  the  children,  that  they 
never  knew  before  in  the  old  congregate  sys- 
tem, and  so  far,  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  experiment;  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  freedom  than  there  ever  was  in  our  old 
school  under  the  other  system;  in  fact,  when 
we  went  to  our  new  school,  I  said  to  the 
teachers  who  had  been  with  us  under  the  old 
system:  "You  must  remember  that  you  are 
not  on  North  Avenue,  you  are  in  the  new 
buildings,  you  are  working  under  the  cottage 
system,  and  there  will  not  be  the  same  con- 
straint in  these  cottages  that  there  was  in 
the  old  buildings  on  North  Avenue;  we  don't 
want  you  to  have  it — we  don't  want  the  chil- 
dren to  have  the  constraint,  it  isn't  necessary 
and  it  is  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  get 
away  from — constraint."  At  first  it  was 
really  hard  for  the  older  teachers  to  come 
down  to  that  point  of  view. 

Another  thing  was  the  question  of  the  teach- 
ers taking  their  meals  with  the  children;  that 
was  a  great  come-down  to  them  (Applause) 
and  a  great  come-up  for  the  children,  but  it 
didn't  take  these  teachers  long  to  find  out  its 
value.   Some  of  them,  who  were  doubtful  as  to 


whether    they    could    possibly    stand    it    or    not. 

came  to  me  before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
ami  said:  "  Von  are  right,  this  is  the  besl  for 
I  lie  children  and  it  isn't  so  bad  for  us.'' 
They  actually  admitted  that  it  wasn't  SO  bad 
for  them;  and  it  isn't  so  bad  if  the  teacher  is 
interested  in  her  work  and  wants  the  school 
to  do  the  very  best  possible  for  the  children. 
The  point  is  that  the  school  is  built  for  the 
children,  not  for  the  teachers;  if  it  were  tin? 
attitude  of  the  teachers  that  the  school  was 
built  for  them,  then  the  cottage  system  is  not 
the  thing,  and  if  any  teacher  should  have  that 
attitude,  she  must  reform  or  seek  some  other 
position.  Of  course,  that  would  never  occur; 
the  teacher  is  going  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
conditions  that  will  be  best  for  the  children, 
or  else  she  isn't  a  true  teacher,  and  she  will 
find  it  out. 

Now,  the  practical  question  is:  How  much 
do  the  children  do? 

We  have  about  thirty  children  in  a  cottage; 
we  are  larger  in  that  respect  than  Mr.  Allen's 
school.  The  first  thing  I  say  to  the  house- 
mother is:  "This  isn't  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion; it  is  a  working  position,  and  if  you  have 
any  idea  you  are  merely  going  to  supervise 
the  servants  and  the  children  and  so  forth, 
and  not  to  do  any  of  the  work,  you  cannot  fill 
the  place.  But  of  course,  they  all  want  to 
work.  The  house-mother,  the  housemaid — or  I 
would  rather  call  her — the  assistant  house- 
mother, and  the  cook,  those  are  the  only  peo- 
ple besides  the  children  and  the  teachers  who 
do  any  work.  They  all  work;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
family;  and  our  girls  do  a  great  deal;  they  do 
more  than  they  ever  did  in  the  ol  dschool,  be- 
cause they  have  to  do  it,  and  the  conditions 
are  such  that  they  are  willing  to  do  more,  be- 
cause they  are  getting  more  freedom  in  their 
home  life,  and  they  are  willing  to  give  more 
If  you  will  give  children  more  freedom,  and 
savor  that  freedom  with  a  greater  element  of 
justice  in  dealing  with  them  in  these  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  in  others,  you  will  get  more 
in  return  from  the  children,  economically  and 
every  other  way.  That  is  our  experience.  The 
girls  do  almost  everything  that  is  to  be  done 
around  there  sooner  or  later;  they  are  sched- 
uled for  certain  things,  of  course;  making  the 
beds,  dusting  up  their  rooms  at  certain  times. 
scrubbing  if  necessary.    For  instance  when  we 
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began  domestic  science,  the  teacher  came  to 
me  and  said:  "They  want  the  domestic  sci- 
ence room  scrubbed."  I  said:  "There  is 
but  one  way  to  get  it  scrubbed  and  that  is  to 
scrub  it."  So  the  girls  scrubbed  it  and  they 
have  been  doing  that  right  along.  We  have 
our  domestic  science  work  applied  in  a  prac- 
tical way  once  a  week  in  the  cottage.  Of 
course,  the  cook  has  to  have  a  vacation  once 
in  a  while  so  the  girls  cook;  they  take  pos- 
session in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  say,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  science 
teacher  they  cook  and  serve  dinner  for  that 
evening,  and  they  enjoy  it  very  much,  and 
they  do  it  well  and  practically.  The  girls  in 
our  domestic  science  department  have  enjoyed 
their  work  immensely  during  the  last  two 
years.  We  have  some  blind  girls  who  can  go 
into  the  domestic  science  room  or  into  the 
kitchen,  and  bake  bread  or  cake  without  any- 
body's assistance.  The  boys  help  also.  Per- 
haps the  boys  don  't  do  quite  as  much  as  the 
girls,  but  it  all  depends  on  the  house-mother 
at  the  head  of  the  cottage.  We  have  one 
house-mother  for  whom  the  boys  will  do  any- 
thing; if  the  cook  is  sick  they  will  go  in  and 
wash  dishes,  scrub  the  floors  or  help  the 
house-mother  peel  potatoes  or  do  anything  else 
they  can  to  help  in  the  cottage  work.  Of 
course,  something  depends  upon  your  assist- 
ants and  the  co-operation  of  your  teachers  in 


the  cottage.  We  have  about  three  or  four 
teachers  in  each  cottage.  We  haven't  had  any 
trouble  in  that  line,  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased   with   the  improved  conditions. 

On  Sunday  evening  they  have  a  light  meal; 
I  go  around  on  Sunday  evenings  to  visit  very 
often,  and  sometimes  I  have  supper  and  in- 
variably the  children  are  having  a  good  time 
just  as  they  would  in  your  home,  where  you 
have  four  or  five  boys  and  girls  anywhere 
from  6  years  of  age  up  to  Hi  or  18; 
sometimes  they  are  making  candy  out  in  the 
kitchen,  and  sometimes  they  are  sitting  on 
the  floor  on  the  rugs,  with  somebody  reading 
to  them;  or  they  may  be  sitting  before  a  big 
tire  popping  corn,  having  a  good  time;  but 
it  is  the  home  life  we  are  getting  and  if  is 
what  we  advocate,  and  I  wouldn  't  for  any- 
thing go  back  to  the  old  system. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  sum  total  of  results  in 
the  next  generation  will  show  vast  improve- 
ments; before  the  next  eight  or  ten  years 
even  shall  have  elapsed,  there  will  be  a  won- 
derful change  for  better  in  the  products  from 
our  schools  under  the  system,  which  we  are 
using  now. 

Now  I  have  said  enough,  and  I  want  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  the  champion  of  the 
cottage  plan.     (Applause.) 


MR.  ALLEN— THE  FAMILY  PLAN  AT  WATERTOWN 


MR.  ALLEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen: — I  really  think  the  efficiency 
of  an  institution  depnds  less  on  its  plan  of 
housing,  whether  congregate  or  segregate, 
than  it  does  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of 
spirit,  that  can  be  maintained.  Why,  then, 
have  I  recently  built  according  to  the  cottage 
plant  My  reasons  are  these:  First,  I  knew 
that  in  1908  a  national  body  of  experts  in 
child  housing  had  urged  that  plan  for  all  new 
institutions;  and  secondly,  I  was  determined 
to  subject  all  my  pupils  to  that  environment 
which  promised  to  make  them  share  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  daily  lives 
— a  participation,  which  I  had  found  actually 
carried  out  in  the  girls'  families  at  South 
Boston,  and  which  was  the  most  socialized  and 


socializing  institutional  training  I  had  yet 
seen.  I  naturally  desired  to  observe  the  latest 
form  of  housing  abroad;  and  so  the  trustees 
sent  me  to  Europe.  There,  I  found  prevailing 
in  all  new  buildings  the  principle  of  bright, 
cheerful  surroundings,  which  I  had  laid  so 
much  stress  on  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  but  nowhere  the 
approach  to  real  family  life  I  knew  at  home. 
The  latest  and  perhaps  most  expensive  insti 
tutional  rebuilding  was  found  at  Chemnitz. 
Saxony.  There  the  pupils  lived  in  a  village 
of  cottages,  to  be  sure,  but  were  mobilized 
three  times  a  day  and  marched  into  one  huge 
refectorium  for  meals. 

I  wondered  if  the  Germans  were  correct  in 
finding  this  congregate  eating  so  much  more 
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economical  than  segregate,  that  they  could  af- 
ford to  lose  the  cultural  influence  of  the  family 
dining  room,  than  which  there  is  little  more 
socializing  in  the  life  of  the  young.  It  might 
be  cheap,  but  hardly  economical,  I  believed. 
Accordingly,  on  returning  home.  I  made  care 
ful  computations  from  the  housekeepers' 
books  and  found  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  per 
capita  cost  for  food  of  the  girls  in  their  cot- 
tage families  was  too  much  less  than  that  of  the 
boys  in  their  congregate  dining  room,  to  b  - 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  appetite  of  the 
boys.  I  was  convinced  that  the  greater  care 
as  to  waste  possible  in  the  small  kitchens 
had  an  equal  influence.  Again,  I  perceived 
that  while  five  servants  sufficed  for  t lie  girls' 
department,  eighteen  were  required  for  that  of 
the  boys;  in  other  words,  that  the  boys  were 
waited  on  three  times  as  much  as  the  girls. 
Then  the  thought  came  that,  if  the  boys  are  as 
smart  and  capable  as  the  girls,  surely  they  can 
help  both  themselves  and  the  institution  as 
much.  And  so,  in  spite  of  doubting  Thomases, 
who  warned  me  that  housework  was  unnatural 
for  boys,  I  saw  that  if  I  should  build  for  such 
participation,  I  could  afford  to  build  better.  I 
resolved  to  do  so  and  laid  out  a  scheme  for 
housing  twelve  fewer  servants  than  we  then 
employed,  and  for  reducing  the  payroll  by 
this  number.  This  scheme  has  been  carried 
out  at  Watertown,  and  though  we  have  besn 
but  three  years  there,  I  beg  to  report  having 
a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  with  the 
outlook. 

Now  it  was  easier  for  me  to  extend  to  the 
boys'  department  a  family  plan  based  upon 
pupil  participation  in  housework,  and  so  have 
the  whole  institution  thus  participating,  than 
it  must  have  been  for  Superintendent  Bledsoe 
tn  introduce  the  same  general  plan  into  his 
cottage  institution  at  Overlea.  For  doing  this. 
he  should  be  deemed  a  very  brave  man;  since 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  that  teachers 
anil  officers  already  used  to  other  ways,  do  net 
take  kindly  to  the  prospect  of  waiting  upon 
themselves  as  to  roomwork,  and  of  taking  the'r 
meals  with  the  pupils.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  the  objection  need  be  but  subjective  and 
psychological,  and  that  it  may  be  soon  allayed. 
Indeed.  1  know  that  most  of  my  staff  approve 
of  the  Perkins  way  of  living  in  families;  cer 
tuinly  that  the  best  of  them  do.  because  they 


cannot  but  observe  its  effects.  A  new  teacher 
soon  sees  that  in  the  construction,  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  her  comfort.  For 
example,  her  private  room  is  one  of  three  on 
the  first  floor  in  a  teachers'  suite  with  bath; 
and  there  she  can  retire  at  pleasure  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  so  lead  a  very  normal 
life.  As  the  whole  system  is  one  of  decentral- 
ization, she  can  go  and  come  when  she  pleases, 
have  her  own  little  garden  or  otherwise  pursue 
the  avocation,  which  keeps  her  sweet  and  ef- 
ficient. Surrounded  as  she  is,  with  every  com- 
fort and  privacy  in  an  environment  of  b  auty 
she  becomes,  herself,  a  part  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  pupils,  so  effective  in  influence, 
that  I  should  not  consider  for  a  moment  en- 
couraging her  to  live  outside,  as  some  super- 
intendents do  their  teachers;  why  they  do  I 
can  but  imagine.  In  our  family  plan  at 
Watertown,  where  everybody  shares  in  the 
responsibility  for  harmony  and  efficiency, 
teachers  become  helps,  not  hinderances.  Since 
they  are  not  apt  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  household,  there  is  no 
antagonism  between  the  departments  indi- 
cated. Why  then,  should  I  desire  them  to 
room  outside,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  return  fresh  and  in  better  spirit  to 
their  daily  classroom  duties? 

The  cottage  plan,  then,  which  Superinten- 
dent Bledsoe  and  I  direct,  and  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  student  of  gen- 
eral results,  is  that  plan  which  most  nearly 
approaches  normal  family  life — where  the  un- 
fortunate effects  of  a  big  institution  are  mini- 
mized by  subdivision  into  small  groups  for 
living,  as  well  as  schooling;  where  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils,  recognize  their  social  responsi- 
bilities outside  of  the  hours  assigned  to  in- 
struction, and  where  the  life  of  every  member 
is  interdependent  and  of  mutual  benefit.  The 
object  and  purpose  of  the  institution  being 
not  only  instruction  but  education — and  that 
education  which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  in 
dividual  to  live  with  his  kind,  I  often  describe 
the  new  Perkins  as  an  instrumentality  for  so 
cializing  its  pupils.  It  is  the  more  so  because 
it  is  run  on  the  cottage  family  plan.  I,  there- 
fore, strongly  recommend  this  plan  to  every- 
one on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  hous- 
ing young  people  in  institutions,  especially 
the  young  blind. 
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THE  COTTAGE  FAMILY  PLAN 


MB.  BURRITT:     Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:— At   Overbrook   we   have   what   is 
commonly  known  as  a  combination  of  the  con- 
gregate and  cottage  system — in  the  slides  we 
are  to  have  tonight  of  our  system,  it  will  be 
shown  better  than  I  can  tell  you.     I  will  de- 
scribe one  cottage  which  is  typical  of  all.    Up- 
stairs at  one  end  is  the  dormitory,  containing 
twenty-four  beds;  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
a  sitting  room  for  the     common     use  of  the 
family,  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  the, 
pupils,  but  to  be  used  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils;  between  the  dormitory  and  the  sitting 
room  are  the  necessary  rooms,  with  a  hall  be- 
tween.    Three  teachers  and  one  house-mother 
have  small  comfortable  rooms  on  one  side  of 
the  hall;  on  the  other  side  is  a  sewing  room 
and  a  bath  and  lavatory  for  the  teachers;  and 
a  lavatory  fitted  with  wash  cloths  and  towels, 
tooth  brush  and  other  necessary  apopintments 
for  each  child.     That  makes  the  complete  up- 
stairs  to   the   cottage.     Downstairs   there   are 
only  two  rooms  belonging  to  each  cottage;   a 
play  room  and  a  lavatory  with  toilet  arrange- 
ments for   use   during   the   day   so   that   it   is 
unnecessary   for   pupils   to   go    to   the   upstairs 
lavatory  except  as  they  may  need  to  do  so  in 
getting  ready  to  go  out  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sundays.     We  have  four     such  cottages  with 
twenty-four  pupils  each.     There  are  two  cot- 
tages with  thirty  pupils  each,  the  senior  boys 
and  the  senior  girls,  and  these  pupils  have  a 
little  more  privacy. 

In  the  dormitories  of  these  two  senior  cot- 
tages, there  are  partitions  about  seven  feet 
high  which  make  for  each  pupil  a  small  room 
which  we  call  cubicles.  Each  cubicle  has  a 
small  closet  for  Sunday  dresses  and  Sunday 
suits,  and  above  these  a  shelf  with  a  door  pro- 
vided with  lock  and  key  which  provides  :i 
place  for  keeping  a  few  little  personal  belong- 
ings. This  arrangement  makes  supervision 
easier  than  a  series  of  small  rooms,  but  more 
difficult  than  the  open  dormitories.  In  the 
kindergarten  there  are  two  open  dormitories 
with  eighteen  beds  in  each. 

These  so-called  "cottages"  are  not  detached 
but  form  a  continuous  building;  yet  it  is  im- 


possible to  get  from  one  cottage  to  another  ex- 
cept by  going  out  upon  the  grounds  or  into 
the  cloister. 

Now  as  to  the  dining  room  arrangements. 
In  the  main  school  we  have  one  large  dining 
room  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys.  In 
each  dining  room  there  are  three  groups  or 
families,  the  three  cottage  groups  being  the 
basis  of  division  here;  the  small  boys  go  to 
their  table  and  the  intermediate  and  senior 
boys  and  girls  to  their  tables.  The  house- 
mother of  each  cottage  eats  with  the  pupils, 
looks  after  their  table  manners  and  teaches 
them,  as  far  as  possible  for  one  person  with 
twenty-four  children  to  supervise,  how  to  eat 
properly  and  how  to  appear  at  the  table  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  more  acceptable  among 
their  seeing  friends.  For  our  senior  pupils  we 
have  introduced  the  small  table  accommodat- 
ing five  pupils.  At  each  table  is  one  extra 
place  for  house-mother,  teacher  or  visitor. 

As  to  whether  our  teachers  should  eat  with 
the  pupils,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.     I   have   sometimes   thought  that     the 
thing  to  do  was  to  close  the  teaehers'  dining 
room;  of  course,  we  would  have  it  understood 
beforehand  what   we  were   going  to   do,   talk 
the  plan  over  and  have  everybody  understand 
just  what  was  to  be  done,  and  then  anyone  who 
would  not  be  happy  with     the     arrangement 
need    not   return    when    school    opened    in    the 
fall;  and  when  the  matter  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, ask   who  would  be  the  missionaries 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  involved  in  eat- 
ing with  the  pupils.     Now  this  plan  wouldn  't 
be  popular,  but  I  am  thinking  not  of  the  popu- 
larity  of  the   plan  but  of  the  benefit  to  the 
pupils.     But  I  must  also  think  of  the  teaehers; 
the  teachers  give  the  best  in  them  in  the  calss 
room,  and  if  they  do  that  between  nine  and 
twelve  o'clock  they  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  go   into  the  dining  room   and  continue   to 
teach     from     twelve  to  one  and  then  return 
again  to  the  class  room;  but  as  Mr.  Allen  has 
said,     that     is     done     in     expensive     board- 
ing    schools     for     seeing   children   who     are 
sent  away  to  school  to  get  more  than  they  can 
get  at  home  in  an  educational  way,  and  why 
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should  not  the  same  advantages  be  afforded 
those  who  do  not  see?  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  those  who  do  see,  why  not  for  those  who 
do  not?  Matters  could  be  equalized,  I  think, 
in  our  institutions  that  are  congregate,  or  con- 
gregate in  part,  by  shortening  the  hours  of 
the  teachers  in  the  class  room;  and  different 
assignments  could  be  given  to  different  teach- 
ers; this  instruction  in  table  manners  is  just 
as  truly  teaching  as  is  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic or  of  language  in  the  school  room.  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  educators 
of  the  blind,  so  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
that  they  will  be  acceptable  members  of  so- 
ciety anywhere  and  everywhere.  (Applause.) 
And  I  do  not  want  to  sit  at  a  table  with  men 
and  women  sighted  or  blind  who  do  not  know 
how  to  eat.  But  I  am  not  going  to  blame  the 
boy  or  girl  who  attends  my  institution  with 
perhaps  never  a  teacher  present  or  a  house- 
mother sitting  at  his  side  at  meals.  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  him  if  he  does  not  learn  how 
to  eat. 

When  the  school  was  moved  from  the  old 
site  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  to  Over- 
brook,  Mr.  Allen  arranged  that  the  house- 
mother should  eat  with  the  pupils.  Now  it  is 
humanly  impossible  for  one  woman  to  oversee 
properly  the  eating  of  twenty-four  children, 
eat  at  the  same  time  and  get  any  benefit  out  of 
the  meal;  but  the  responsibility  for  the  table 
manners  of  these  twenty-four  children  does 
not  rest  entirely  upon  their  house-mother,  for 
those  who  have  come  to  the  kindergarten 
have  been  taught  how  to  eat  well  and  how  to 
conduct  themselves  at  the  table.  As  a  rule 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  children  we  promote  each 
year  from  the  kindergarten  show  wonderful 
progress  in  self-helpfulness  in  the  dining  room 
as  elsewhere.  At  our  kindergarten  building 
we  have  six  small  tables,  with  six  children  and 
a  teacher  or  house-mother  at  each  table.  The 
best  interests  of  the  pupils  would  without 
doubt  be  served,  if  this  plan  obtained  through- 
out the  school.  When  we  introduced  these 
small  tables  in  the  main  school,  we  said  we 
would  no  longer  give  early  dinners  in  the 
teachers'  dining  room,  but  anyone  who  wanted 
an  early  meal  could  eat  with  the  pupils  in 
their  dining  room — the  pupils  eat  at  12:30,  the 
officers  and  teachers  at  1:00.  I  have  en- 
couraged the  teachers  to  eat   frequently  with 


the  pupils,  and  they  have  responded  nobly. 
In  the  fall  when  football  is  all  the  rage,  three 
or  four  teachers  have  dinner  witli  the  pupils 
so  that  they  may  go  out  on  the  play  ground 
with  the  boys  and  join  with  them  in  a  game 
of  football.  In  the  spring  when  the  making 
of  gardens  is  in  order,  teachers  frequently 
have  dinner  with  the  pupils.  Throughout  the 
year,  whenever  a  teacher  desires  to  give  some 
individual  help  to  one  of  her  pupils,  if  the 
most  convenient  time  is  between  1 :0()  anil  1  :40 
— the  teacher  has  dinner  with  the  pupils. 

I  wish  we,  who  are  in  congregate  institutions, 
could  find  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  help- 
ing our  pupils  at  table,  so  that  the  teachers 
would  not  feel  that  we  were  asking  too  much 
of  them,  and  the  pupils  would  feel  that  we 
were  giving  them  the  very  best  we  could.  If 
■a  pupil  eats  three  times  a  day  with  a  teacher, 
who  is  sympathetically  critical  or  sympatheti- 
cally helpful,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for 
most  pupils  to  go  through  a  school  course  of 
eight  or  nine  or  ten  years  without  acquiring 
proper  table  manners.  Anyone  who  cannot 
under  these  circumstances  is  hopeless  anyhow, 
for  if  he  can't  learn  with  these  advantages  to 
eat  right,  he  will  never  learn  to  do  very  many 
other  things  right.  But  this  is  a  difficult 
problem,  and  we  haven 't  found  a  solution  of 
it  at  Overbrook. 

I  want  to  tell  you  one  other  interesting 
thing.  For  the  last  five  years  one  of  our  girl 
graduates  has  been  going  to  the  kindergarten 
to  learn  by  actually  doing  it,  how  to  care  for 
and  teacii  a  little  blind  child — at  first  they 
thought  they  were  going  as  teachers.  When 
we  initiated  the  plan,  they  were  assigned  to 
the  class  room  for  nearly  all  their  time,  but 
I  soon  found  it  was  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact — emphaisze  it  with  the  house-mother, 
with  the  teachers  and  with  the  girl  herself — 
that  she  was  there  to  learn  how  to  live  in  a 
family  and  help  as  much  as  she  could  with  the 
children;  teach  them  to  dress,  to  get  ready  for 
breakfast;  teach  them  to  bathe  themselves; 
to  learn  to  do  this  work  just  as  much  as  how 
to  teach  the  children  in  the  class  room.  Our 
girls  are  eager  for  this  opportunity.  I  have 
more  applications  than  I  can  accept.  This  girl 
receives  no  salary.  She  goes  there  for  the  op- 
portunity; she  has  all  the  work  she  can  do. 
and   she   grows  under   it.     This   plan   will   be 
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continued  and  enlarged  as  we  find  it  possibl  \ 
After  the  holiday  recess  we  sent  our  girl  t ) 
Watertown  in  exchange  for  a  Perkins  girl  who 
came  to  our  kindergarten,  and  Perkins  and 
Overbrook  will  arrange  such  an  exchange  for 
this  next  year;  the  Perkins  girl  wTill  spend  her 
last  school  year  at  Overbrook  and  our  Over- 
brook  girl  will  spend  her  last  school  year  at 
Perkins.  This  plan  affords  additional  train 
ing,  and  in  a  new  environment.  It  ought  to 
make  for  greater  efficiency. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  somehow  our  pupils 
shall  learn  what  things  cost.  Any  plan  that 
will  make  our  pupils  understand  what  things 
cost  and  make  them  think  about  stopping 
wastefulness  wherever  it  is  found,  is  important, 
and  in  justice  to  our  pupils  we  owe  them  this 
knowledge.  They  ought  to  know  what  things 
cost  and  they  can  only  know  this  by  making 
some  contribution  to  the  daily  routine  of  the 
institution. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  own  training  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  in  my  education  was  that,  before  I 
went  to  school  in  the  morning  and  after  my 
return  from  school  in  the  afternoon,  I  had 
certain  specified  duties  to  perform  whether  I 
enjoyed  them  or  not.  As  certain  as  the  sun 
rose  I  had  my  daily  duties,  my  brothers  had 
their  duties.  I  am  sure  that  the  practical 
education  acquired  between  sunrise  and  !> 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  was  at.  least  as  valuable  as 
what  I  got  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  if 
I  couldn't  have  had  but  one  kind  of  training. 
the  indispensable  part  of  my  education  is  that 
which  I  secured  outside  the  school  room,  for 
here  I  learned  tin'  ways  of  the  world;  and  this 
is  life.  We  cannot  always  do  the  thing  we 
want  to  do.  Fortunate  is  the  pupil  who  has 
to  do  something,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
he  has  something  to  do!  Our  pupils  make  their 
beds,  as  your  pupils  do;  they  do  not  particu- 
larly like  to  do  this,  but  they  do  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  they  must  make  those  beds  and 
most  of  them  make  them  as  well  as  they  can. 
We  have  gone  a  little  further  and  have  ar- 
ranged for  our  senior  girls  to  clean  their 
cubicles — the  little  individual  quarters  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  senior  cottages. 

But  in  all  that  we  do  we  must  try  to  equal- 


ize matters  for  all  our  pupils — it  isn  't  fair  to 
require  work  of  some  unless  you  require  it  of 
all;  and  the  temptation  is  to  impose  upon  our 
pupils  who  see.  One  day  I  wanted  to  send 
some  letters  from  my  office  over  to  my  house 
and  my  assistant  sent  for  a  boy  with  sight. 
I  said  "Why  did  you  send  for  a  seeing  boy? 
A  blind  boy  can  do  that  errand  as  well  as  a 
seeing  boy;  save  the  boy  with  sight  for  the 
thing  that  the  blind  boy  can't  possibly  do." 
We  are  calling  on  these  pupils  who  have  sight 
for  more  than  their  share  of  service  and  this 
isn 't  fair  to  either  group.  What  additional 
duties  are  there  that  we  can  assign  to  the  to- 
tally blind'  How  can  we  more  nearly  equalize 
things  between  those  who  are  totally  blind  and 
those  who  have  some  sight!  Such  work  as 
shaking  rugs  can  be  done  by  boys  who  see, 
ami  let  the  blind  boys  make  the  beds  as  they 
do  at  Perkins  under  the  cottage  plan. 

The  difficulties  of  securing  under  the  con- 
gcgate  plan  the  advantages  you  get  from  the 
small  unit  in  a  cottage  plan  are  extemely 
g.cat,  and  I  do  not  see  yet  how  to  work  out 
the  problem  so  that  our  pupils  will  have 
something  to  do  daily  beyond  what  they  now 
have — the  making  of  beds  and  a  few  other 
minor  duties.  Some  of  us  have  tried  wash- 
ing dishes;  some  have  given  it  up;  others, 
doubtless,  still  require  it.  In  regard  to  the 
matter  of  raising  poultry  and  gardening,  our 
experience  at  Overbrook  simply  confirms  the 
facts,  brought  out  this  morning  by  Mr.  Argo, 
Mr.   Bledsoe  and  Mr.  Allen. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  matters  little  whether 
we  have  the  congregate  plan  or  the  cottage 
plan,  whether  we  are  engaged  in  poultry  rais- 
ing or  in  gardening,  whether  we  are  doing 
work  in  the  class  room  or  in  the  dormitory, 
the  right  kind  of  leadership,  the  character  of 
the  co-workers  and  the  spirit  of  the  staff  is 
after  all  the  crux  of  the  problem;  and  just 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  the  real  missionary 
spirit  and  an  all-absorbing  desire  for  greater 
attainments  can  we  work  out  those  problems 
for  the  advantage  of  our  pupils.     (Applause.) 

MK'.  ALLEN:  I  do  not  want  anyone  t" 
have  a  misconception  about  what  I  may  have 
said  yesterday,  but  I  will  say  again,  if  you  will 
allow  me  this  moment:  The  Perkins  plant 
custs  more  tn  run  because  we  have  much  more 
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coal  to  burn  and  more  expensive  mechanics  to 
hire.  But  it  costs  only  5'i  per  cent  more  to 
run  than  before.  However,  I  should  like  to 
add  these  statements:  We  have  a  smaller 
number  of  people  on  the  pay  roll  than  we 
used  to  have  and  the  cost  of  living  is  a  little 
bit  less  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food. 

MR.  BLEDSOE:  The  time  is  up,  so  the 
President  tells  me,  and  I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  close  the  discussion. 


PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  Now  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  very  excellent  reasons,  we  must 
have  a  change  of  program.  Instead  of  having 
the  third  round  table  on  "Obtaining  Cordial 
Relations  in  a  Dual  School, ' '  we  shall  now 
have  Superintendent  Van  Cleve's  paper  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  America."  There 
is  no  movement  more  important  than  that, 
making  our  institutions  less  and  less  necessary. 
cottage  plan  or  what  not. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

BY  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 

Managing  Director,  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


Preventive  medicine  and  preventive  social 
service  hold  more  than  ever  the  center  of  the 
stage.  It  is  estimated  that  the  physician  who 
serves  his  patient  best  is  occupied  more  than 
half  his  time  in  finding  ways  and  means  to 
ward  off  disease  instead  of  drugging  it  when 
developed;  so  that  the  Chinese  way  of  paying 
the  doctor  when  the  family  are  well  and  cut- 
ting off  his  stipend  when  illness  overtakes  any 
member  would  seem  to  have  some  basis  of  fair- 
ness in  the  modern  view.  In  social  service  it 
is  far  better  to  prevent  a  slum  than  to  clean 
one  up,  to  save  a  boy  from  vice  than 
to  cure  a  vicious  habit,  to  preserve 
life — physical,  spiritual — than  to  recover 
it  or  bemoan  it.  When  preventative 
medicine  and  preventative  social  service 
are  joined  in  the  effort  to  help  mankind  there 
must  result  a  saving  of  the  most  precious  of 
our  physical  possessions  and  an  addition  to 
human  joy. 

In  the  movement  for  prevention  of  needless 
blindness,  men  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  workers  in  the  field  of  social  betterment 
nnd  a  ground  of  common  action  and  com- 
munity of  interest.  The  lay  movement  is 
about  ten  years  old,  and  from  the  first  it  re- 
quisitioned the  services  of  both  physician  and 
agent  Of  the  common  weal;  today  the  most 
promising  work  combines  the  activities  of  both 
in   equal   degree. 

It  is  my  present  function  to  represent  what 


many  of  us  have  for  several  years  hoped  to  see 
established,  namely,  a  national  bureau  of  in- 
formation, inspiration,  and  practical  help,  now 
a  realized  fact  iu  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  This  committee 
is  the  union  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision  and  the  New  York 
State  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
effected  ;it  the  first  of  the  year  191.1.  It  pro 
poses  to  become  for  the  nation  a  clearing- 
house on  all  subjects  connected  witli  the  con- 
servation and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Its 
aims  are  thus  stated: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study 

and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or 
impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 
eyes.  ' 

Of  its  program  only  that  part  which  has  to 
do  with  publicity  and  education  has  thus  far 
been  entered  upon,  the  field  of  research  being 
as  yet  unattempted;  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  this  sort  of  service  can  be  essayed.  The 
type  (if  work  it  purposes  to  do  is  indicated  by 
its  earliest  publications,  its  helpful  personal 
service  in  several  states,  its  authentic  news 
department.     As  evidence   of  the   committer's 
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substantia]  character,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  membership  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
including  four  widely  known  ophthalmologists, 
a  prominent  obstetrician,  four  distinguished 
attorneys,  representing,  however,  not  the  law 
but  each  some  form  of  philanthropic  or  social 
service,  a  university  department  head,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  school  board  and  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  a  principal  of  a  school  for  the  blind, 
an  illuminating  engineer,  an  efficiency  en- 
gineer, two  great  business  men — one  from  the 
far  east  and  one  from  the  middle  west,  the 
head  of  the  National  Children's  Bureau,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  great  foundations  for  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman  giving  their  life  to  the  solving 
of  problems  of  charitable  service,  and  last 
and  greatest,  Dr.  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the 
inspiration,  the  soul,  the  virtual  author  of 
the  national  movement,  whose  faith  and  far 
sight  has  made  possible  the  effective  organiza- 
tion of  this  attempt  to  serve  in  saving  from 
blindness  all  we  can  of  the  innocent  yet  un- 
born, and  the  weak  and  helpless  and  ignorant, 

Cordially,  former  President  of  the  United 
States  William  Howard  Taft,  received  the  in- 
vitation to  become  Honorary  President  of  the 
National  Committee  and  accepted  election  to 
this  office,  and,  expressing  their  warm  interest 
and  approval,  a  number  of  other  notable  men 
and  women  have  accepted  election  as  honorary 
vice  presidents:  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choat,  diplomat,  pub- 
licist, philanthropist;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  friend  of  the  blind;  Dr.  David 
Abraham  Jacobi,  Nestor  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  educator  and 
President  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  this  year  1915;  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
literary  genius;  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
former  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
..us.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools. 

To  strengthen  the  hands  of  this  committee 
we  invite  all  who  have  assembled  in  the  inter- 
ests of  those  already  blind.  You  know  how 
needful  this  service  is,  how  pitiful  it  is  that 
year  by  year  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  who 
should  not  have  become  blind  are  entering  our 


schools  and  that  hundreds  more  are  going 
through  life  handicapped  by  defective  vision 
from  one  cause  alone,  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  new  born.  We  want  you  to  be- 
come members  of  the  committee  and  lend  us 
your  aid;  we  want  to  serve  you  in  your  own 
efforts  to  cancel  the  effects  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  and  misfortune. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  continues  to  send  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  a  large  percentage 
of  unfortunate  children.  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  announce  a  reduction  in  the  rate  to 
15.1,  28  schools  reporting.  The  percentage  for 
five  years  are:  23.9;  21.2;  22.7;  19.6;  15.1. 
Are  we  beginning  to  make  an  impression?  So 
we  fondly  hope.  About  one-fourth  of  all  chil- 
dren in  thirty  schools  reporting  are  blinded 
by  this  one  disease.  Agitation  and  education 
must  continue  not  five  years,  nor  ten  years, 
but  all  years.  There  is  no  occasion  as  yet,  nor 
do  I  believe  there  will  be  for  a  generation,  to 
let  up.  Improvements  in  the  laws  have  taken 
place  in  several  states,  and  the  hands  of  the 
workers  for  prevention  of  blindness  have  been 
strengthened  during  the  past  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Increasing  interest  and  greater  accuracy 
are  evident  in  the  reports  from  the  several 
schools  for  the  sightless.  Seven  years  ago 
ten  schools  were  able  to  furnish  statistical 
information,  most  of  it  very  valuable  and 
accurate;  in  1915,  28  schools  reported  and 
there  is  shown  a  greater  attention  to  causes 
of  blindness  and  interest  in  its  prevention. 
Some  states  are  putting  this  work  of  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
authorities.  Arkansas  gave  Superintendent 
Hinemon  a  fairly  liberal  appropriation  for 
spreading  the  news  that  half  of  all  blind- 
ness is  needless.  Indiana  has  given  the  task 
of  carrying  forward  this  movement  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  School.  Minnesota  en- 
trusts to  its  School  for  the  Blind  the  propa- 
grandism  that  will  deplete  its  halls. 

The  midwife  problem  continues  to  be  acute 
in  some  sections.  The  question  is  still  one 
for  debate  whether  midwives  should  be  ade- 
quately trained,  examined  and  licensed,  or 
should  be  eliminated  in  our  country.  The  lat- 
ter is  impracticable  in  some  sections,  but  in 
others   is  entirely  practicable,  and   many  be- 
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lieve  desirable.  There  are  all  stages  of  opin- 
ion between  the  extremes  of  intolerance  and 
cordial  recognition.  The  former  is  perhaps 
well  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  a  promi- 
nent worker  in  this  field  who,  after  careful 
study  of  the  midwife  situation,  said:  "There 
is  only  one  good  midwife  in  the  state 
of ,   and   she's   not   any   good." 

Little  attention  has  been  given  heretofore 
to  the  instruction  of  the  public,  particularly 
parents  and  those  having  charge  of  young 
children,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  loss  of 
sight  through  measles,  scarlet  fever  and 
other  diseases  of  childhood.  The  National 
Committee  has  published  as  its  Publication 
No.  1,  a  booklet  dealing  not  only  with  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  but  with  these  other 
diseases  of  childhood  which  produce  so  many 
of  the  cases  of  blindness  among  the  young. 
Many  children  are  permitted  to  go  blind 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance  at  the  time 
of  suffering  from  such  disease. 

School  inspection  is  becoming  more  pre- 
valent and  has  a  better  character.  The  ordi- 
nary school  inspection  with  which  many  of  us 
are  familiar  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
improvement,  however,  is  worth  nothing  and 
there  will  surely  be  a  great  change  for  the 
better  as  respects  children's  eyesight  when 
inspection  becomes  universal,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  effective,  as  it  can  be. 

Trachoma  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in 
New  York  City  but  the  efforts  of  enlightened 
medical  men  and  an  aroused  school  board 
have  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  this  trouble 
until  there  is  very  little  in  the  metropolis, 
and  that  of  a  very  mild  type.  The  immigra- 
tion office  strives  to  be  careful  and  to  re- 
fuse entry  to  those  who  have  this  serious 
disease.  In  Boston  the  medical  immigration 
authorities  have  been  able  to  stamp  out 
trachoma  pretty  effectively.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  there  has  been  a  prevalence 
of  trachoma  to  an  alarming  degree,  but  the 
United  States  Government  having  become 
aroused  to  this  condition  is  handling  the 
situation  with  its  usual  thoroughness.  Simi- 
larly, among  the  Indians  trachoma  having 
progressed  so  as  to  prove  a  great  menace,  the 
Government  has  taken  strong  means  to  blot 


it   out.      This   disease    calls    for   drastic    treat- 
ment  and  watchful  care. 

Whether  wood  alcohol  is  becoming  more 
dangerous  as  it  is  more  highly  refined,  or 
whether  we  are  hearing  now  of  deaths  and 
blindness  resulting  from  its  use,  whereas  in 
the  past  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous cause  of  these  calamities,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion;  but  there  have  been  in  recent  years 
accounts  of  many  deaths  and  considerable 
blindness  from  the  cause  of  drinking  wood 
alcohol  or  breathing  its  fumes.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  the  effort  to  have  the  name 
absolutely  eliminated,  the  liquid  marked 
"poison,''  and  in  these  efforts  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  lending  their  assistance. 

The  passing  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  is  becoming  a  habit  with  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  states.  Blindness  from  acci- 
dents in  the  industries  will  therefore  become 
less  according  as  these  laws  are  properly  en- 
forced. The  "Safety  First"  movement  is 
helping  greatly  in  this  particular,  and  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  states 
where  the  matter  is  not  made  the  subject  of 
legislative  enactment.  There  remains,  of 
course,  the  many  causes  of  accidental  blind- 
ness that  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  law 
nor  avoided  except  by  knowledge  and  care  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  the  possible  victims 
themselves.  Education  on  this  subject  is 
still   very   necessary. 

Illuminating  engineers  are  today  more  in 
demand  than  they  have  ever  been  before  and 
American  people  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  or  ill- 
directed  light  as  well  as  insufficient  light. 
Our  cult  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  the 
illuminating  engineers  and  forms  a  working 
combination  with  them  in  the  movement  for 
the  conservation  of  vision.  Much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  so  long  as  children  in  school 
rooms  are  seated  with  their  faces  toward 
openings  in  school  rooms  which  are  ill  lighted; 
as  long  as  factories  and  other  places  where 
workers  are  engaged  have  not  the  proper 
means   of   illumination. 

A  field  of  interesting  study  is  opened  up 
by  the  question  of  the  proper  sorts  of  type, 
quality   and   color   of   paper,    styles   of   bind- 
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ing  et  cetera,  that  go  to  the  making  up  of 
our  school  text-books  as  well  as  of  the  maga- 
zines and  books  that  are  used  by  adults.  This 
is  not  a  field  for  legislation,  but  is  a  subject 
that  is  attracting  attention  among  enlight- 
ened school  authorities  and  the  members  of 
the    medical    profession. 

A  most  notable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  prevention  of  blindness  is  that  made  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  through 
its  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision. 
This  American  Medical  Association  Commit- 
tee was  for  some  years  directed  by  T>r.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  under  whose  inspiration  the  lay 
movement  had  its  early  growth.  For  two 
years  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Frank  Allport.  of  Chicago.  He  developed  a 
plan  for  lectures,  utilizing  the  talents  of  men 
in  the  profession  and  the  machinery  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Each  state, 
through  a  state  manager,  arranges  for  lec- 
tures throughout  the  state,  the  effort  being 
made  to  have  not  less  than  one  in  every 
county,  and  as  many  more  as  practicable. 
All  this  work  is  done  by  the  members  of  the 
profession  without  compensation,  and  in 
many  cases  the  lecturer  has  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  medical  profession,  or,  at  least,  that  por- 
tion of  it  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  asosciate  in  a  somewhat  unusually 
intimate  way — intimate  for  a  layman — during 
the  seven  years  of  my  special  connection  with 
prevention  of  blindness  work.  They  have  won 
my  respect  anil  admiration  for  their  interest 
in    social    service.      Unselfishness    and    marked 


devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  welfare  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unsuspected  have  been  dis- 
closed in  these  intimate  relations.  Willing- 
ness to  help  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of 
blindness  and  to  serve  the  workers  in  this 
field  has  been  shown  so  many  times  that  too 
high  praise  cannot  be  spoken  of  these  choice 
spirits. 

As  a  result  of  the  lecture  campaign  of 
1914-15,  Dr.  Allport 's  report  to  the  American 
Medical  Asosciation  declares  38  states  in  co- 
operation. 518  lectures  delivered,  100,00(1  peo- 
ple in  attendance.  Further,  great  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  localities  where 
the  campaign  had  been  pushed  in  correction 
of  bad  eye  conditions  through  school  inspec- 
tion and  operations  secured  privately  or  at 
public  instances;  laws  have  been  enacted; 
much  publicity  has  been  obtained.  Strong 
encouragement  for  a  continuance  of  this  spe 
cialized  service  is  indicated  in  the  conditions 
which  this  report  discloses,  and  all  workers 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  will  wish  more 
strength  and  even  greater  success  to  this  com- 
mittee of  medical  men. 

Workers  have  every  reason  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  belief  that  advance  is  being 
made,  that  the  field  is  being  worked;  there 
is  encouragement  also  in  the  appreciation  of 
press  and  public  of  this  service  to  humanity 
and  the   state.     More  strength   to   us   all! 

MR.  ALLEN:  The  discussion  of  this  valu- 
able paper  is  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Glaser,  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
whom      we      are      fortunate   to   have   with   us. 

(  Applause.) 


DR.  EDWARD  F.  GLASER'S  ADDRESS 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: — Any 
discussion  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve's  aide  paper 
seems  unnecessary.  He  has  expressed  it  all 
so  well  and  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly. 
Although  km. wini;  of  him  and  his  good  work, 
I  had  never  met  him  before,  and  my  impres- 
sion, while  listening  to  him  here,  was  of  a 
man  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  earnest,  sin- 
cere  service,  a  service  with  some  militant 
spirit    that    would   do   }>nd   accomplish    tilings. 


It  vwis  very  gratifying  to  all  workers  for 
tlie  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  listen  to  the 
statistics  showing  a  reduction  from  30  pel 
.■out  to  about  15  per  cent  of  blindness  due 
to  that  preventable  cause  —  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum.  Legislation  compelling  the  re 
porting  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  in- 
structing as  to  the  use  of  the  prophylactic, 
is  being  agitated  in  most  of  the  states  not 
already    having    the     necessary    laws.       With 
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the  use  of  the  specific  prophylactic  made 
compulsory,  may  we  not  hope  that  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  will  become  as  rare  as  small- 
pox has  become  through  enforced  vaccina- 
tion. 

A  note  in  Mr.  Van  I  'leve  's  News  Letter 
introduced  us  to  the  able  health  officer  of 
Nashivlle,  Tennessee,  namely,  Dr.  Hebbard, 
who  requires  of  his  public  health  nurses  a 
daily  inspection  of  the  birth  certificates,  and 
where  the  district  or  the  attendant  upon  the 
mother,  suggests  possible  danger  of  infection 
or  inattention,  the  nurse  immediately  visits 
the  case  and  makes  sure  of  conditions  and 
proper  treatment. 

Advance  and  improvement  are  being  made 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. Hospital  facilities  formerly  almost 
denied  to  these  contagious  diseases,  now 
obtainable  and  our  nurses  are  being  better 
trained  how  to  give  the  constant,  intelligent 
care  to  the  eyes,  by  which  many  eyes  are 
saved.  Doctors  are  treating  more  skilfully 
and  handling  more  gently  the  eyes  and  es- 
pecially the  sensitive  cornea.  Where  formerly. 
if  one  eye  was  at  first  unaffected,  it  rarely 
remained  so,  now,  proper  care  and  treatment 
keeps  it  from  becoming  infected,  and.  to  aid 
in  securing  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  eyes, 
doctors  realize  the  great  value  of  attention 
to  the  general  health,  the  nourishment  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  child. 

In  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  defective 
vision  from  trachoma,  excellent  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Federal  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Virginia.. 
West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky.  In 
this  work  the  nurses  are  ably  assisting  the 
doctors  who  would  be  unable  to  accomplish 
the  results  but  for  the  devoted  co-operation 
of  the  nurses.  Entrance  of  trachoma  through 
our  seaports,  is  prevented  by  the  Quarantine 
Service  which  quarantines  or  returns  the  ease 
to  the  foreign  starting  point.  There  are 
many  blind  among  the  Indians,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
have  trachoma,  but  from  information  about 
the  Indians  in  California.  I  think,  that  esti- 
mate too  high.  Many  states  have  made 
trachoma  a  reportable  disease,  but  this  is  not 
generally  enforced.     The  solution  of  the  prob- 


lem of  trachoma  includes:  First,  the  exclu- 
sion of  cases;  second,  the  reporting  to  the 
proper  health  authority;  third,  the  following 
up  by  the  health  authority  who  should  not 
only  see  that  the  ease  receives  adequate  treat 
meat,  but  is  isolated  (not  quarantined)  and 
that  either  through  his  own  or  the  effort  of 
a  publie  health  nurse  or  social  worker,  the 
case  and  his  contacts  are  instructed  as  to  the 
nature  and  dangers  of  trachoma  and  the  im- 
portance of  personal  and  collective  hygiene. 

Mr.  Aran  Cleve  referred  briefly  to  the  blind- 
ness from  industrial  accidents.  The  social  ac- 
cidents are  being  lessened  by  the  advocating 
of  a  sane  Fourth  of  July,  the  doing  away  with 
the  sharp,  pointed  or  dangerous  toys  for  chil- 
dren, the  non-use  of  explosive  golf  balls,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  Workman's  Compensation 
and  Industrial  Accident  Legislation,  is  not 
only  in  the  aid  to  the  injured,  but  also  in  its 
service  as  an  incentive  to  employers  to  pre- 
vent injuries.  Since  the  "Safety  First"  or 
Safet\'  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  instituted,  the  percentage  of 
industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  reduced  75  per 
cent.  So,  by  the  institution  of  these  laws, 
the  number  of  injured  or  blinded  eyes  must 
have  been  reduced  at  least  50  per  cent.  It 
has  been  found  by  employers  and  insurance 
carriers  when  they  come  to  settle  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  eye  injuries,  that  many  of  the 
injured  people  never  had  normal  vision,  which 
may  have  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
causing  the  accident.  Consequently,  to  safe- 
guard themselves  .employers  are  insisting  up- 
on an  eye  examination  in  addition  to  medical 
examination,  and  thereby  vision  is  conserved 
by  proper  treatment  of  eyes  that  are  found 
defective.  One  might  go  very  extensively 
into  the  safety  apparatus  placed  around  ma 
chinery,  colored  glasses  used  to  protect  from 
intense  flashes  or  irritating  lights,  and 
goggles  to  protect  eyes  from  chips  or  par 
tides  from  emery  wheels  or  from  fibres  or 
dust  from  the  bark  stripping  machines  in  pulp 
factories.  On  the  streets  we  can  observe  the 
protection  for  the  eyes  from  the  oxyaeetylene 
light  used  in  welding  rails. 

The  use  and  sale  of  wood  alcohol  is  being 
regulated,  but,  still  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia 
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from  wood  alcohol  are  reported.  One  recent 
instance  of  four  workingmen  in  Alaska  re- 
eeiving  their  wages  and  desiring  to  cele- 
brate, drank  a  liquor  that  contained  wood 
alcohol.  Two  men  died,  one  is  receiving  eye 
treatment  in  Alaska  and  the  fourth  is  in  San 
Francisco  where  thorough  and  long  continued 
treatment  has  not  changed  his  practically 
blind   condition. 

One  might  talk  the  whole  afternoon  about 
the  proper  lighting  of  school  rooms,  and  the 
care  of  the  eyes  of  school  children,  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  or  refractions  and  the  treat- 
ment of  various  eye  diseases  and  defects. 

Blindness  from  glaucoma  occurring  chiefly 
during  middle  age,  is  being  lessened  by  bet- 
ter operative  work.  To  the  tried  operation 
of  iridectomy  has  been  added  the  newer  one 
of  the  sclero-corneal  trephine. 

The  cataracts  of  later  life  are  amenable  to 
operation,    thereby    restoring   the    vision. 

In  any  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  first  re- 
quisite is  the  disclosure  of  the  facts;  that  is, 
the  accumulation  of  accurate  data  as  to  the 
number  of  blind,  their  locality,  their  social 
condition  and  how  large  a  factor  their  blind- 
ness was  in  producing  their  present  social 
condition,  and  especially  what  were  the 
causes  leading  up  to  their  blindness,  whether 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  or  trachoma,  indus- 
trial or  other  accidents,  errors  of  refraction 
or  eye  defects  of  school  children,  use  of  wood 
alcohol  or  a  disease  of  later  life.  This  leads 
me  to  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  in 
every  state  a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  whose 
duty  it  should  be,  first:  to  collect  accurate 
statistics;  then  this  bureau  to  have  the  brains 
to  deduct  from  these  statistics  facts  and  work- 
ing plans  for  the  future;  this  bureau  to  see 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  and  ordinances 
we  now  have  are  enforced  (because  we  have 
plenty  of  laws  but  they  are  not  enforced  ade- 
quately); also,  to  investigate  the  care  of  the 
present  blind,  their  industrial  condition  and 
aid  them  to  make  themselves  socially  inde- 
pendent, to  make  them  self-respecting  and 
happy  where  possible.  This  could  be  a  Com- 
mission or  a  Bureau  or  you  could  call  it  any- 
thing you  like.  It  might  be  independent  by 
itself,  or  working  in  co-operation  with  other 


similar  civic  bodies  like  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion, the  Housing  and  Immigration  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Board  of  Health;  or  it 
might  be  a  Bureau  under  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
necessary  to  have  some  central  brain  backed 
with  adequate  authority,  and  generalh'  the 
state  authority  is  most  respected,  to  see  and 
work  out  the  future  of  the  blind,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  the  improvement  of 
their  social  condition. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  work  that  nurses  can  do  and  are 
doing.  They  are  receiving  better  instruction 
in  their  training  schools  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes.  Also  we  should  appreciate 
what  is  being  done  by  the  public  health  and 
social  workers.     (Applause.) 

MR.  ALLEN:  This  very  vital  question  is 
now  open  for  our  discussion. 

MR.  J.  H.  HINEMON:  Thomas  Carlisle 
once  said  that  the  greatest  tragedy  in  a  hu- 
man life  is  that  a  being,  capable  of  education, 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance.  I  think  Thomas 
Gray  must  have  had  some  such  thought  in  his 
mind  when  he  stood  in  front  of  a  humble 
mound  of  earth  in  an  English  country  church- 
yard and  said: 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  may  rest 

Some  soul  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands  that  the   rod  of    empire    might    have 
swayed, 

Or  wak'd  to  extasy  the  living  lyre. 
But  knowledge  to  his  eyes,  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  un- 
roll; 
Chill  Penury  repress 'd  his  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul. 

Following  that  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  human  life  is  that  a 
child  who  might  be  possessed  of  normal  vis- 
ion is  permitted  to  go  through  life  in  partial 
or  total  blindness.  Therefore,  sir,  I  took  it 
as  a  part  of  my  first  lines  of  service  as  super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  my 
state  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  blindness 
as  well  as  to  take  steps  to  better  educate  the 
blind,  and,  with  the  hope  of  giving  some  sug- 
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gestions  here,  I  want  to  comment  briefly  upon 
the  splendid  work  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  of  the 
National  Committee  is  doing.  I  acknowledge 
my  very  great  obligations  to  him  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Through  the  Committee  on  Appropriation 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  I  asked  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  the  hu- 
man vision,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  this  part  and  all  parts  of  the  Act  for 
the  support  of  our  school  passed  both  houses 
without  a  dissenting  vote  or  a  word  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Surely  no  reasonable  parent,  permits  his 
child  to  become  blind  through  indifference;  it 
is  through  ignorance  and  we  must  have  a 
campaign  of  education  to  prevent  blindness 
and  to  do  that  we  must  reach  the  whole  peo- 
ple. I  sent  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  for  10,000  copies 
of  one  particular  document  which  he  has  is- 
sued, I  sent  copies  of  that  document  to  every 
teachers'  institute  in  my  state,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  every  county  superintendent  and  asked 
him  to  read  it  at  his  teachers'  meetings.  I 
sent  it  to  the  Federation  of  Women 's  Clubs 
and  kindred  organizations  in  our  state  and 
asked  them  to  take  up  the  matter.  I  wrote  a 
letter  a  few  days  ago  to  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  a  paper  which  has  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  circulation  of  any 
paper  in  the  South,  on  an  entirely  different 
matter,  but  I  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  issued  on  "Need- 
lessly Blind  for  Life."  In  a  few  days,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  Mooney,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  of  Memphis,  in  which  he  said 
— after  referring  to  part  of  my  letter:  "I 
read  with  interest  the  circular  on  Preventable 
Blindness,  and  I  think  I  shall  print  it  in  full 
in  next  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  for  the  only  excuse  a  newspaper  has 
for  its  existence  is  in  rendering  service  to  the 
people  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  way 
of  rendering  service  than  in  this  particular 
way. ' ' 

I  simply  mention  this  to  show  one  way  in 
which  we  can  extend  the  propaganda  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  education  against  pre- 
ventable  blindness.     To   prevent  blindness  is 


far  better  than  to  educate  the  blind.  In  my 
State,  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  will 
not  need  a  superintendent  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind  or  a  School  for  the  Blind.  (Ap 
phi  use.) 

MR.  ABBOTT:  When  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  created  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  it  empowered  it. 
among  other  things,  to  enact  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  power  was  there 
as  far  as  the  legislation  was  concerned  but 
during  the  first  year,  we  made  very  Blight 
progress  in  that  connection;  however,  just 
lately  we  have  been  enabled  to  get  into  rather 
extensive  work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
because  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  Mrs.  Mary  Campbell  of 
Ohio,  whom  you  all  know.  Mrs.  Campbell  has 
undertaken  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  as  well  as  supervise  the 
industrial  work  for  women. 

Many  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  that  there  ex- 
ists in  New  York  State,  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  prevention  of  blindness — 
and  to  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  referred — we  have 
recently  made  an  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  a  division  of  work  in 
the  state  so  that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  work  but  rather  a  general,  thorough  co- 
operation in  a  good  spirit  and  in  a  useful 
manner.  Our  work  for  the  present  at  least 
will  run  very  largely  to  following  up  indi- 
vidual cases.  We  have  workers  scattered 
throughout  the  state  at  various  points,  and 
they  will  come  in  contact  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  with  individuals  who 
are  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  other  cases  of  pre- 
ventable blindness  come  to  their  attention, 
and  then  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  see 
that  the  vision  in  that  particular  case  is  pre- 
served. We  are  very  enthusiastic  indeed  over 
the  fact  that  the  effort  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  this  country,  and  particularly 
in  New  York  State,  has  thus  been  unified.  We 
are  glad  that  in  New  York  City,  we  have  the 
helping  hand  and  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  and  the  National  Committee  and  we 
are  gratified  indeed  that  we  have  in  this  way 
been  able  to  do  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  in 
New  York  State  for  the  conservation  of 
vision. 
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We  have  some  6,500  blind  people;  we  are 
unable  to  say  how  many  of  those  have  lost 
their  vision  from  preventable  causes,  and  to 
get  that  information  is  very  difficult,  but  it 
must  be  gotten  when  we  have  opportunity. 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  in  his  paper  referred  to  the 
matter  of  medical  school  inspection.  There  is 
scarcely  a  subject  in  which  I  am  more  vitally 
interested  than  that.  I  am  informed  that  the 
medical  inspection  in  schools  in  many  places 
has  been  and  is  very  indifferent.  In  this  sort 
of  thing  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  the  in- 
spection has  been  carefully  and  well  done 
but  in  tlu1  smaller  communities,  it  has  been 
very  casual  indeed.  However,  in  New  York 
just  lately,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  secured  the  services  of  a  state  su- 
pervisor, a  medical  inspector,  with  the  prob- 
ability that  such  service  will  standardize  the 
medical  school  inspection  throughout  the 
state,  and  you  know,  from  the  references  of 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  Glaser  to  the  matter, 
in  what  way  the  vision  of  school  children  can 
be  preserved,  so  we  are  very  anxious  indeed 
to  see  that  the  medical  school  inspection  of 
New  York  State  will  be  carried  on  in  a  more 
thorough  way.  I  presume  that  there,  as  else- 
where, the  local  conditions  will  govern  what 
can  be  done.  It  will  be  urged  that  the  taxes 
are  too  high  and  that  to  appoint  a  medical 
school  supervisor  and  to  get  into  it  thoroughly 
will  entail  too  much  expense.  If  the  indi- 
v  idnals  to  whom  we  are  talking  are  reason- 
able, they  can  be  shown  that  there  is  actual 
saving  of  money  every  time  the  eyesight  of  a 
child  is  preserved. 

Another  subject  in  which  I  am  interested, 
in  regard  to  conserving  the  vision — it  is  not 
so  direct  in  its  application  perhaps,  yet  it  is 
germane  to  the  subject  I  am  sure.  I  may  say 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
patent  medicines,  and  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested  because  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
there  are  upon  the  market  a  considerable 
number  of  patent  medicines  and  nostrums 
which  are  purchased  by  individuals  with  the 
thought  of  preserving  or  correcting  defective 
vision.  I  am  also  credibly  informed  that  some 
of  these  preparations  are  absolutely  useless 
and  some  of  them  are  dangerous  in  fact.  I 
know  of  eye-salves  containing  morphine  which 
are  used  by  individuals  for  their  eyes,  which 


do  not  require  any  such  treatment.  There 
may  be  cases  in  which  injury  is  not  done,  but 
I  am  not  positive.  I  know  of  nostrums  on 
the  market  which  are  being  sold  for  the  use 
of  the  eyes  and  bought  by  deluded  persons, 
containing  only  water,  sugar  and  salt.  I 
know  of  other  preparations  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  the  use  of  devices  for  the  conservation 
of  eyesight  which  are  absolutely  useless.  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  in  New  York  City  has  asked  me  to 
serve  on  the  committee  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil as  they  call  it,  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  which  will  have  to  do  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  patent  medicine  evil.  It  is  a 
very  real  evil.  I  grant  that  there  are  patent 
medicines  which  are  useful,  proprietary  medi- 
cines but  the  vast  number  of  them  as  adver- 
tised for  the  eyes,  and  for  other  matters  too, 
for  that  matter,  are  quite  useless.  (Applause.) 

MISS  FOLEY:  I  would  like  to  tell  yon 
about  a  case  of  wood  alcohol  blindness.  The 
man  is  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  until  his  blind- 
ness, had  been  a  polisher  of  hardwood  floors 
and  an  inside  finisher.  For  the  first  few  years, 
he  noticed  nothing  wrong  with  his  eyes,  but. 
soon,  though  they  did  not  hurt  while  at  work, 
they  felt  very  uncomfortable  at  night.  Later 
they  felt  as  if  they  were  full  of  grit,  and  he 
consulted  oculists,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
be  amiss.  About  ten  years  before  the  man 
became  blind,  there  was  put  upon  the  market 
a  preparation  for  reducing  the  labor  of  doing 
over  woodwork.  This  mixture  contained  a 
large  percentage  of  wood  alcohol,  and  was  so 
powerful  that  the  old  varnish  came  off  with 
the  first  application.  When  the  man  used  this 
mixture,  his  eyes  pained  constantly,  and  the 
eyes  of  other  workmen  were  similarly  af- 
fected. And  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
this  man  is  totally  blind  and  incapacitated  for 
work,  owing  to  the  constant  inhalation  of 
wood  alcohol  in  the  stains  and  varnish  with 
which  he  worked.  Yet  these  preparations  are 
in  constant  use  and,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  medical  profession  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  such  injury  to  the  eyes  of  workmen. 

MISS  GRIFFITH:  I  will  say  that  cases 
similar  to  that  Miss  Foley  has  just  described 
are  very  common  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  fur- 
niture city  of  the  country.  Oculists  tell  me 
that  there     is     something  in   the   finishing  of 
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furniture  that  causes  so  much  blindness  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  such  as  she  has  just  des- 
cribed, that  it  is  a  matter  that  should  receive 
very  careful  attention  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  work.  There  is  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  blindness  of  that  kind  in  Grand 
Rapids  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  those  interested  in  the  work,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  prosecute  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  law 
that  controls  the  reporting  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  We  have  very  good  laws  in 
Michigan,  but  when  we  have  called  for  prose- 
cut  inn.  the  health  officer,  who  it  seems  to  me 
should  do  it,  is  reluctant  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  anything  done,  and  I 
would  like  the  men  who  are  interested  in  this 
and  have  had  more  experience  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  proper  way  to  get  at  the  prosecution. 

MISS  VAN  BLARCOM:  Mr.  Chairman: 
Two  things  have  been  mentioned  that  I  am 
particularly  interested  in;  one  is  the  question 
of  blindness  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 
The  New  York  State  Committee  has  been  very 
much  concerned  with  unnecessary  blindness 
and  deafness  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  far  more 
poisoning  from  wood  alcohol  or  the  methyl 
spirit,  than  most  people  realize  because  the 
diagnosis  is  so  confusing  and  is  often  inac- 
curately made.  We  think  that  when  people 
begin  to  realize  that  wood  alcohol  is  a  definite 
menace  and  when  diagnosis  are  more  accurate, 
we  will  hear  of  more  cases  than  we  know  of 
now.  For  instance,  a  short  time  ago,  there 
were  two  deaths  in  New  York  City  which 
wen'  subsequently  proved  to  be  from  wood  al- 
cohol poisoning — that  is,  the  autopsies  proved 
they  were  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning.  The 
two  death  certificates  were  signed  by  two 
different  physicians;  one  gave  one  cause,  the 
other  another  cause,  neither  the  right  cause. 
Both  were  due  to  alcohol  poisoning.  We  may 
think  it  is  more  common  but  it  is  probably 
very  much  like  the  question  of  appendicitis: 
we  do  not  have  more  appendicitis  than  years 
ago,  but  we  do  have  more  accurate  diagnoses 
made,  just  as  for  tuberculosis.  We  do  think 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  for  workers 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  wood  alcohol  problem. 


I  want  to  speak  just  a  word  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Abbott  has  touched  upon  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  New  York  State.  Of  course 
Mr.  Abbott  represents  the  commission  and  I 
have  a  dual  connection  with  the  New  York 
State  Committee  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee but  we  are  working  along  the  same  plan, 
and  we  are  confident  that  it  is  going  to  ac- 
complish some  very  practical  results.  There  is 
that  splendid  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  that  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  question  of  education  and  the 
work  of  the  Medical  Association  has  been 
delegated  in  New  York  State  to  the  Commit 
tee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  That 
means  that  the  New  York  Committee  is  work- 
ing out  a  definite  program  of  education  and 
publicity  in  co-operation  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
addition  to  that  we  are  sure  of  having  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  and  also  the 
City  Commissioner  of  Health  on  our  commit- 
tee, thus  having  definite  co-operation  between 
the  American  Medical  Association  with  the 
State  Department  of  Health;  through  its 
health  officers  and  also  through  the  medical 
instructor  of  schools,  we  are  planning  a  cam- 
paign of  education  which  shall  go  into  every 
one  of  the  larger  towns  and  as  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  as  possible.  Our  purpose  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  question  of  prevention 
of  blindness  and  to  increase  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  unnecessary 
blindness  and  to  get  more  support  for  the 
health  officer  and  the  medical  officers  to  in- 
sure success  in  their  work. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  so  far  as 
the  control  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  con- 
cerned, the  health  officer  is  the  strategic 
point;  in  the  first  plaee  he  must  be  empowered 
to  require  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  be  re- 
ported, and  he  must  have  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  back  of  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  will  deal  forcefully  with  infractions 
of  the  law.  He  must  have  available  nurses 
and  hospital  facilities  so  arranged  and  in  such 
perfect  running  order  that  each  individual 
baby  that  is  reported  can  be  immediately 
reached;  because  the  care  that  is  given  to  the 
individual  baby  is  the  test  of  the  strength 
of  the  whole  system  through  the  co-operation 
of   these    different   and    established   organiza- 
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tions.  We  are  planning  this  publicity  cam- 
paign and  we  shall  do  it  in  cooperation  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  women 's  clubs,  churches  and 
all  similar  organizations  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  backing  up  the  health  officer  and  to  place 
him  in  such  a  position  that  he  will  not  only 
not  dare  to  fail  to  enforce  the  law  but  that 
he  will  dare  to  prosecute  physicians  who  do 
not  report  cases. 

A  short  time  ago  in  Connecticut,  an  enter- 
prising health  officer  carried  a  case  of  neglect 
into  the  courts,  the  judge  threw  it  out  with 
the  statement  that  any  baby  could  have  sore 
eyes  just  as  anybody  could  fall  down  stairs. 
If  we  had  the  proper  kind  of  public  sentiment 
no  judge  would  dare  to  render  such  a  decision 
as  that. 

Then  in  connection  with  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  the  safeguarding  of  the  eyes 
of  children  who  are  suffering  from  progressive 
myopia  is  just  about  as  important  as  the  work 
in  connection  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  A  great  many 
children  have  their  economic  efficiency  seri- 
ously impaired  because  of  their  impaired  vis- 
ion for  the  simple  reason  that  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  is  not  carefully  done. 

As  I  say,  we  have  certain  definite  plans 
with  the  state  inspector  of  schools  and  have 
arranged  to  make  a  very  small  appropriation 
to  this  inspector  to  use  to  supply  glasses  to 
these  children  who  are  absolutely  unable  to 
get  glasses,  or  to  use  in  any  other  way.  Our 
idea  is  not  to  do  this  merely  for  the  sake  of 
relief  but  as  a  demonstration,  so  we  can  go, 
with  the  state  inspector  either  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  or  to  the  local  people  with  a  boy 
and  say,  ' '  Here  is  a  boy  who  would  have  gone 
through  life  unable  to  reach  his  economic  ef- 
ficiency but  for  the  assistance  of  these 
glasses;"  use  definite  examples  to  show  how 
important  it  is  that  there  be  a  local  fund 
available  to  supply  such  glasses  to  indigent 
children  not  only  to  prevent  blindness  but 
save  them  from  seriously  impaired  vision.  We 
think  that  the  plan  for  co-operation  with  these 
various  organizations  of  New  York  State 
ought  really  to  reach  the  individual  and  that 
is  the  only  excuse  for  our  test  work.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  wish  to  toot  the 
horn  of  Ohio  for  one  minute.  The  A.  M.  A. 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  speakers  this  after- 
noon. The  American  Medical  Association  sent 
to  all  of  us  a  model  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  ophthalmia.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  might  have 
told  you  that  more  than  twenty-five  states  for 
twenty-five  years  have  had  ophthalmia  laws 
and,  without  wishing  to  be  unkind,  they  have 
been  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  most  of 
those  states.  Miss  Van  Blarcom  and  her  com- 
mittee were  responsible  for  collecting  data 
about  these  various  laws  and  one  of  the  pam- 
phlets that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  the  committee 
have  brought  out  is  a  record  of  these  interest- 
ing laws. 

The  fact  is — I  know  this  must  be  news 
to  you  as  it  only  goes  into  effect  Thursday 
morning — we  succeeded  in  our  last  legislature 
in  putting  on  the  books  of  the  laws  of  Ohio, 
the  model  law  proposed  by  the  A.  M.  A.  and 
this  is  the  point,  there  is  no  earthly  use  of 
reporting  a  baby  with  sore  eyes  and  then  let 
the  baby  go  blind.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
been  happening  in  most  of  these  states.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  from  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  a  little  bit  of  money — it  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning; on  the  1st  of  July  Ohio,  the  first  state 
I  know  of,  will  be  putting  its  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  the  state  treasury  to  pay  for  nurses 
to  respond  to  these  reports  and  to  go  to  the 
babies  and  stay  in  the  home  juntil  the  baby  is 
saved.  (Applause.)  What  a  friend  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  intimated  this  af- 
ternoon as  a  tentative  proposition  in  working 
out  methods  and  plans  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  will  on  the  first  of  this  mouth  be  in 
actual  operation  in  Ohio.  We  shall  have 
nine  women  paid  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  each 
one  of  the  nine  to  give  her  time  to  taking 
care  of  these  babies  in  the  homes.  That  says 
nothing  of  the  city  nurses.  These  are  nurses 
paid  by  the  state.  What  has  been  forecast  as 
a  necessity  is  to  be  done,  beginning  Thursday 
of  this  week.     (Applause.) 

MISS  HOWARD:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve:  Is  it  desirable 
that  they  should,  and  if  so,  how,  may  state  as- 
sociations for  the  blind  co-operate  with  the 
National  Association  in  this  work  of  organiza- 
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tion  for  the  prevention  of  blindness?  If  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  as  an  association,  we 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  how  to 
do  it. 

MR.  VAN  CLEVE:  To  answer  Miss  How- 
ard's question,  I  would  say  that  co-operation 
from  every  organization  and  from  every  indi- 
vidual is  most  desirable.  The  National  Com- 
mittee is  looking  to  .you  for  co-operation.  We 
want  you  to  become  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. We  are  going  to  prepare  the  informa- 
tion; you  are  going  to  act  as  the  disseminator 
of  this  information,  by  lectures,  by  literature, 
by  exhibits,  by  newspaper  announcements, 
etc.  The  National  Committee  is  going  to  be 
to  you  an  authority  to  whom  you  may  look. 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  what  may 
charitably  be  called  ill-advised  publicity, 
statements  being  made  that  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient authorit}*;  one  person  hears  a  thing  and 
passes  it  on  to  another.  For  example,  Mr. 
Glaser  said  this  afternoon  that  we  had  been 
using  the  statement  that  30  per  cent  of  all 
blindness  was  due  to  ophthalmia.  Well,  that 
isn't  so.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  statis- 
tics mixed.  Wliat  has  been  true  until  very 
lately  is  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  blind- 
ness of  children  entering  the  schools  is  due 
to  this  one  cause.  The  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  is  to  give  exact  information, 
so  when  you  want  to  know  anything  about  it, 
be  sure  to  write  to  us;  we  have  people  who  are 
experts  on  the  subject  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  their  time — men  whose  time  is 
worth  a  great  deal  in  dollars,  to  furnish  this 
information  freely. 

How  else  can  you  co-operate  with  us?  Help 
us  to  disseminate  information  by  means  of  the 
Committee's  publications:  the  first  one  is  con- 
cerning causes  of  blindness  in  children  and 
the  means  and  methods  of  prevention.  This 
one  was  prepared  by  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  was  in  course  of  preparation  for 
eight  months  and  was  gone  over  by  experts, 
I  don  't  remember  how  many,  but  at  least  ten. 
It  was  revised  and  re-revised  and  then  sent 
to  New  York  and  our  Committee  went  over 
it  and  our  experts  again  revised  it  and  it 
comes  out  as  the  latest  word  on  the  subject 
of  preventing  blindness  in  young  children.  It 
is  for  sale  at  exactly  the  cost  of  paper  and 
press  work. 


No.  Sis"  Take  Care  of  Your  Eyes,  Your 
Eyes  Are  Your  Bread-winners, ' '  particularly 
addressed  to  grown-ups. 

The  third  is  the  one  Mr.  Hinemon  spoke  of, 
''Needlessly  Blind  for  Life,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Van  Blarcom.  It  was  published 
in  New  York  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  been 
spread  over  that  state.  If  you  can  get  your 
State  Board  of  Health  to  distribute  this  infor- 
mation, well  and  good.  If  your  state  school 
can  have  an  appropriation,  as  in  Arkansas,  for 
this  purpose,  all  the  better.  Mr.  Hinemon  is 
spending  part  of  his  appropriation,  I  think, 
very  wisely  in  buying  the  first  10,000  copies 
of  this. 

Our  next  publication  is:  "What  Women's 
Clubs  and  Nursing  Organizations  Can  Do  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness." 

All  of  these  ought  to  be  spread  broadcast; 
associations  and  individuals  should  help  us 
in  every  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  We 
prepare  them  for  you  to  use. 

Mr.  Elliott  of  the  American  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, here  issued  an  invitation  to  all  pres- 
ent to  visit  their  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.) 

MR.  ALLEN:     Any  other  remarks? 

MR.  GRKF.N:  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
many  schools  are  using  the  blank  reports  to 
which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  referred. 

MR.  VAlSi  CLEVE:  Perkins  Institution  is 
one,  and  Overbrook. 

MR.  GREEN:  Missouri  is  using  it.  Ken- 
tuck}-  is  another. 

MR.  HOLMES:     Where  can  it  be  had? 

MR.  ALLEN:  That  information  was  given 
in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  conven- 
tion. 

MR.  PERRY:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  if  any  of  the  different  local  state 
organizations  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
are  maintained  by  public  subscription  or  are 
they  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  legislature  for 
appropriations  in  order  to  do  effective  work? 

MR.  VAN  CLEVE:  The  history  of  the 
movement   is  this:      Most   often  it   begins  in 
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private  initiative.  It  did  in  Massachusetts, 
and  presently  it  became  a  state  function.  In 
Ohio,  it  began  as  a  private  initiative,  it  then 
developed  into  a  state  affair.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  generally  the  way  things  go;  people 
who  have  a  deep  interest  in  a  movement  or- 
ganize and  get  it  together,  they  see  the  need, 
and  then  the  state  takes  it  over.  I  think  the 
best  illustration  of  that  is  the  case  of  public 
health  nursing  in  the  cit}r  of  Cleveland.  It 
u;is  found  through  the  privately  financed  or- 
ganization there  that  there  were  being  dis- 
covered a  great  many  cases  of  blindness. 
(Cleveland  is  the  best  organized  city  in  the 
United  States  on  this  phase  of  the  work,  in 
my  opinion.)  Presently  nurses  were  employed 
by  private  subscription.  I  was  present  at  the 
conference  when  the  city  health  officer  agreed 
to  take  over  the  services  of  one  of  those 
nurses  and  pay  the  bill.  Presently  another 
nurse  was  taken  over  by  the  city,  and  the 
state  itself  was  able  to  employ  a  third  one,  so 
in  Cleveland  and  neighborhood,  three  nurses 
are  being  employed,  two  of  them  at  city  ex- 
pense and  one  at  state  expense  in  accomplish- 
ing that  work. 

MR.  PALMER:  We  have  one  nurse  there 
who  gives  her  entire  time  to  following  up 
midwives  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
licensed  and  to  see  that  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  pursue  their  business  are  put  out 
of  existence.  She  also  attends  to  all  prosecu- 
tions and  I  find  her  very  frequently  in  the  po- 
lice court  where  she  is  hailing  some  poor  ignor- 
ant woman  up  for  the  neglect  of  some  baby's 
eyes.  That  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on 
the  midwives  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  today  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with  over 
liuil. (inn  people,  there  is  no  Miml  baby  under 
two  years  of  age.     (Applause.) 

MR.  PERRY:  My  purpose  in  asking  that 
question  is  this:  In  this  state,  we  have  a  law 
but  the  appropriation  was  cut  out  of  it  just 
prior  to  the  Governor's  signing  it  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  there  is  anything  we  really 
can  do  to  make  that  law  effective.  At  present, 
it  appears  to  me  it  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Health  to  enforce  it,  if  they  can  enforce  it, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  any  local  association 
except  to  urge  their  duty  upon  them.  I  cannot 
see  that  a   local   association   would   need   anv 


great  amount  of  money.  Cannot  the  Board  of 
Health  itself  employ  these  nurses  or  is  that 
impracticable? 

DR.  GLASER:  The  State  Board  of  Health 
could  employ  the  nurses,  yes,  and  should,  but 
the  nurses  would  have  to  be  compensated  and 
the  great  question  would  be  the  lack  of  funds 
at  present  to  employ  them. 

MR.  PERRY:     That  is  up  to  the  Board? 

DR.  GLASER:  That  is  up  to  the  Board. 
Now  the  law  is  only  just  about  to  go  into  ef- 
fect and  its  working  will  have  to  be  thought 
out.  The  first  thing — I  have  not  had  a  talk 
with  any  of  the  workers  particularly  or  had  a 
talk  with  the  State  Board — the  other  mem- 
bers, but  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  Saturday  where  this  question  will  come 
up.  Before  that  meeting  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
work  and  I  am  sure  I  will  get  many  valuable 
ideas.  You  see  the  bill  covers  no  appropria- 
tion so  we  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  have 
got  to  find  funds  to  carry  this  out.  We  will 
have  to  take  something  out  of  the  contagious 
disease  fund  we  have. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  it  seems  to  me 
— I  am  only  putting  this  in  a  tentative  way — 
would  be  to  send  a  copy  of  this  law  to  every 
physician  and  every  midwife  we  could  get  hold 
of,  to  all  hospitals  and  civic  bodies  and  we 
could  include  women's  clubs  and  any  other  or- 
ganization that  takes  an  interest  in  this  work. 
Then  I  think  by  an  article  in  the  monthly  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  giv- 
ing a  little  explanation  of  its  workings  and 
giving  advice  insisting  upon  its  being  carried 
out.  This  article  we  could  have  copied  in  the 
newspapers.  Perhaps,  by  some  means,  I  cannot 
say  just  now,  we  can  get  it  into  papers 
throughout  the  state.  Beyond  that.  I  personal- 
ly have  formed  no  plan. 

Then  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  has  suggested,  to  get  the  health  of- 
ficers worked  up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  duty  in  insisting  on  this  disease  being 
reported.  In  large  cities  they  have  nurses; 
for  instance,  San  Francisco  has  16  nurses  on 
duty  now;  public  health  nurses,  school  nurses, 
you  may  call  them.    I  had  a  talk  over  the  tele- 
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phone  with  the  public  health  officer  and  he 
said  the  idea  was  that  perhaps  one  of  these 
nurses  could  be  deputized  to  be  instructed  in 
eye  work  and  she  could  follow  up  the  report- 
ed or  suspicious  cases;  but  there  are  only  half 
of  the  cities  in  California  that  have  public 
health  nurses.  I  believe  there  are  some  in 
Sacramento,  some  in  Oakland,  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  couldn  't  be  gotten  at  by  the  nurses.  But 
it  is  all  in  a  new  law  soon  to  go  into  effect. 
Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  done.  Funds  for 
carrying  on  the  work  will  have  to  come  out  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  funds;  just  where, 
we  do  not  know.  What  the  local  associations 
can  do  in  helping  us  is  in  publicity,  educating 
the  public.  You  have  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  community  or  your  law  dies.     No 


law,  no  matter  how  good,  is  going  to  be  ef- 
fective unless  people  know  its  value  and  are  in 
a  receptive  mood  for  it. 

MR.  VAN  CLEVE:  Just  one  word  in  con. 
elusion.  I  have  here  the  invitation  of  the  Exe 
entive  Committee  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  to  this  associa 
tion,  to  appoint  one  person  to  represent  this 
association  on  its  board  of  advisory  members 
and  I  move  you  that  this  request  be  referred 
to  the  nominating  committee  with  power  to 
report. 

(Thereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded, 
put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:     I  will  ask  Superin 
tendent  Driggs  to  take  the  chair. 


OBTAINING  CORDIAL  RELATIONS  IN  A  DUEL  SCHOOL 


MR.  F.  M.  DRIGGS:  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:— There  are  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  time,  ten  dual  schools,  institutions  in 
which  there  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  a 
school  for  the  blind.  I  think  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  there  will  be  no  dual  schools.  I  hope, 
so  far  as  my  own  institution  is  concerned,  that 
that  time  will  come,  because  I  think  there  is 
nothing  very  much  in  common  between  the 
two  classes.  It  may  save  a  little  money  when 
it  comes  to  the  general  management  of  the  in- 
stitution by  having  one  superintendent,  one 
kitchen,  one  dining  room,  etc.,  that  can  be 
used  by  both  schools;  but  after  all  it  would  be 
better  if  the  schools  were  separated. 

Mr.  Menzemer.  President  of  the  Montana 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  Blind  and  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  should  have  been  here  to  conduct  this 
round  table.  He  evidently  has  been  having 
some  trouble  in  "obtaining  cordial  relations." 
As  far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  we  had  some 
trouble  there  at  one  time  and  we  removed  the 
trouble;  we  had  some  people  in  our  institu- 
tion who  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  insti- 
tutional atmosphere  and  we  removed  them.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  your  school  is  or 
who  your  people  are,  the  atmosphere  of  your 
institution,  whether  it  contains  one  or  twenty 
schools,  must  be  a  harmonious  atmosphere,  if 
you  would  get  the  right  results. 


The  question  of  "Cordial  Relations,"  will 
be  first  discussed  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Idaho,  win. 
has  a  dual  school. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  subject  as  this  upon  our  pro- 
gram  indicates  that  some  of  us  somewhere  are 
not  living  up  to  the  privileges  and  repsonsibil 
ities  which  a  beneficent  state  has  placed  upon 
us.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  necessity  of  discuss- 
ing how  to  obtain  cordial  relations  between  the 
blind  and  the  sighted  or  between  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing.  Why  then  should  it  be  necessary 
that  we  should  consider  how  to  obtain  cordial 
relations  between  those  who  are  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  sight  and  those  who  are  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  hearing?  Is  there  something  in 
the  lack  of  sight  that  makes  the  blind  man  in- 
compatible as  a  companion  of  the  deaf?  Or 
is  there  something  in  the  lack  of  hearing  that 
makes  the  deaf  man  incompatible  as  a  com 
panion  for  the  blind?  I  think  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  should  rather,  in  each  ease,  give 
one  something  of  sympathy  for  the  other.  We 
are  told  that  we  can't  fully  sympathize  with 
suffering  without  having  suffered;  surely  the 
deaf  have  suffered  the  loss  of  hearing,  the 
blind  have  suffered  the  loss  of  sight:  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  not  be  anything  in- 
compatible in  their  being  in  the  same  school.   I 
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believe,  with  Mr.  Driggs,  that  they  should  be 
in  separate  schools  because  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  methods  or  in  work  in  the  two 
schools,  but  that  it  should  be  necessary  that 
we  should  take  special  pains  or  seek  special 
methods  to  maintain  cordial  relations  between 
them,  seems  to  me  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere  with  us,  with  our  methods, 
or  with  the  spirit  with  which  some  of  us  are 
at  work.  In  the  first  series  of  lectures,  I  ever 
heard  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  by  a  very 
prominent  educator  from  Missouri  who  came 
up  into  my  native  Hawkeye  state  to  enlighten 
us  young  teachers  was  one  in  which  he  empha- 
sized "like  teacher,  like  pupil."  He  sought 
to  teach  us  that  the  teacher  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  school,  that  the  school  could  rise 
no  higher  than  its  source;  that  no  orderly 
teacher  made  an  orderly  school,  and  a  disord- 
erly teacher  a  disorderly  school;  a  systematic 
teacher  a  systematic  school,  a  quiet  teacher 
a  quiet  school,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  an 
enthusiastic  school,  and  I  think  thai  you  and 
I  will  agree  that  he  was  correct.  If  that  be 
so  then  it  behooves  us,  I  think,  to  examine  our- 
selves as  teachers,  if  we  find  in  our  schools 
more  friction,  more  of  antagonism  between  our 
deaf  children  and  our  blind  children  than  we 
find  between  the  blind  themselves  and  the  deaf 
themselves.  In  our  own  school  we  have  had 
very  little  annoyance,  yet  somewhat  more,  per- 
haps, of  friction  between  the  two  classes  of 
children  than  between  those  of  the  same  class 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  teach- 
ers in  dual  schools  to  change  that  condition 
and  we  can  do  it. 

It  was  my  fortune  several  years  ago  to  live 
in  Omaha  where  I  was  teaching  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf.  Near  our  school  was  one  of  the 
city  schools  of  some  ten  or  twelve  rooms  and 
the  spirit  of  the  pupils  of  that  school  was  the 
worst  that  I  have  ever  known  anywhere;  when 
the  children  went  home  at  night  the  topic  of 
conversation  was  the  meanness  of  the  teacher. 
You  have  heard  children  like  that  sometimes, 
but  it  was  universal  in  the  school.  As  a  group 
of  pupils  went  home,  you  would  hear  such  re- 
marks as  these:  "Miss  Jones  is  the  meanest 
teacher  I  ever  saw."  No,  she  isn't.  Miss 
Smith  is  the  meanest  teacher."  That  continued 
for  two  or  three  years.  Then  into  that  school 
came  a  little  primary  teacher,  I  think  prabably 


about  25  years  old  with  probably  three  or  four 
years'  experience.  She  had  the  first  primary 
grade.  She  said  "the  spirit  of  the  school  de- 
pends more  on  the  primary  teacher  than  upon 
anyone  else  in  the  school;  this  spirit  is  wrong, 
I  am  going  to  change  it."  And  she  did.  I 
was  there  long  enough  to  see  the  spirit  of  that 
school  entirely  changed  and  the  same  principal 
that  I  had  heard  spoken  of  in  that  disrespect- 
ful way  and  considered  the  meanest  being  on 
earth  was  regarded  as  the  sweetest  and  best 
by  the  successors  of  those  children  in  that 
same  school. 

How  did  she  do  it?  She  brought  to  her 
school  room  a  sweet,  bright,  cheerful  spirit,  a 
spirit  like  that  of  the  blind  home  worker  in 
California,  who  brings  sunshine  and  happiness 
into  the  hearts  of  children.  She  transformed 
those  children,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
just  the  work  that  belongs  to  you  and  to  me 
as  teachers  in  a  dual  school.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves  and  see  how  we  look  upon  the  other 
children  in  the  school;  if  we  have  the  same 
sympathy,  the  same  spirit  toward  those  chil- 
dren that  we  have  toward  the  children  we 
are  working  with  or  if  we  feel  just  a  little  bit 
different  somehow  toward  them  and  speak  a 
little  bit  different  to  them  and  if  something 
goes  wrong  just  a  little  bit  wrong  and  one  of 
our  children  reports  it  to  us,  we  say,  "Oh, 
well,  don't  mind  it  from  him,"  in  a  tone 
which  seems  to  say:  "What  more  could  you 
expect  from  a  deaf  child  anyway?"  That  tone 
carries  more  to  the  blind  child  than  it  would 
to  anyone  else  because  the  blind  child  is  more 
sensitive,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  tones  of  the 
voice  than  any  one  else  with  whom  I  have  had 
anything  to  do. 

I  remember  an  experience  I  had  when  I  first 
went  to  Idaho;  I  had  had  one  of  those  trying 
days  that  sometimes  comes  to  us  when  nothing 
is  accomplished.  The  minute  you  get  to  work 
something  interrupts;  and  all  day  I  had  been 
trying  to  get  some  work  done  that  I  had  to  get 
off  on  the  night  train.  Into  the  room  came 
a  couple  of  boys,  one  of  them  leading  the 
other;  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  more 
abruptly  than  I  should  have  spoken,  I  said: 
"Frank,  what  is  the  matter?"  Frank  im- 
mediately shut  up  like  a  clam;  his  lips  trem- 
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bled,  be  couldn't  say  a  word — not  wouldn't, 
couldn't,  because  be  was  one  of  those  timid 
boys  that  just  the  least  expression  of  reproof 
silenced  and  he  simply  couldn't  say  a  word.  I 
had  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  get 
myself,  his  superintendent  and  friend,  into 
such  a  relationship  with  him  that  he  could  tell 
me  of  his  grievance,  a  just  grievance;  and 
that  taught  me  a  lesson. 

I  think  that  possibly  just  along  this  line  of 
expressing  to  our  blind  children  by  our  tones 
and  to  our  deaf  children  by  our  looks  such  dis- 
approval perhaps  of  the  other  it  accentuate 
any  little  sensitiveness  that  either  may  have. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  teachers  ought  to 
be  careful  to  bring  to  every  child  in  the  school 
with  which  we  are  connected,  the  brightness 
and  sunshine  to  make  their  lives  brighter.  The 
deaf  child  in  your  school  will  be  just  as  glad 
of  a  smile,  of  a  kindly  word,  of  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation, of  a  part  of  affection,  as  will  the 
blind  child — it  will  do  him  just  as  much  good, 
and  you  and  I  as  teachers  of  the  blind  will  be 
helping  him  or  her  along  the  pathway  of  life, 
developing,  educating,  because  to  educate  is  to 
draw  out  not  only  the  intellectual  faculties  but 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  and  make 
a  man  or  woman,  perfectly,  complete. 

I  think  we  ean  also  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  seeing  that  our  blind  children  and  our  deaf 
children  each  appreciate  the  other,  the  other's 
difficulties.  Each  is  hampered  by  the  loss  of 
a  single  sense.  The  blind  ought  to  be  taught 
to  appreciate  that  the  deaf  are  handicapped 
in  the  battle  for  life  just  as  they,  and  the  deaf 
ought  to  be  taught  that  the  blind  are  also  thus 
handicapped  and  to  lend  a  kindly  hand,  a 
helping  band  to  the  blind,  and  we  seek  to  so 
teach  our  deaf  boys.  One  of  the  best  sights 
I  ever  saw  was  a  deaf  boy  helping  a  blind 
boy  along  the  road,  where  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. We  can  also,  I  think,  help  by  get- 
ting the  deaf  boys  and  the  blind  boys  to  join 
in  the  same  sports.  We  should  teach  these 
boys  and  girls  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  deaf- 
ness and  blindness  does  not  change  nature, 
that  they  appreciate  the  same  things,  enjoy 
the  same  things,  suffer  the  same  things,  are 
one  in  everything  except  that  the  one  cannot 
hear  and  the  other  cannot  see. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  good  deal  also  by  hav- 


ing joint  chapel  exercises  in  our  schools.  We 
also  have  the  children  say  grace  at  the  table; 
some  days  it  will  be  a  blind  child  who  will 
speak  the  words  of  grace,  the  next  day  it  may 
lie  a  deaf  child  who,  either  in  faltering  speech 
or  spelling,  will  ask  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
daily  bread,  each  in  his  own  way  taking  part, 
each  with  an  equal  share  in  the  work.  And 
also  in  the  Sunday  services,  each  has  his  part. 
I  think  in  all  these  ways  we  can  create  the 
right  spirit  and  as  teachers  we  can  eliminate 
at  least  most  of  the  unpleasantness  and  bring 
about  cordial  relations  between  the  deaf  ami 
blind  children  in  our  schools.     (Applause.) 

MR  DRIGGS:  I  know  our  host  did  not 
want  to  appear  on  this  program,  but  we  should 
like  to  have  him  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Milli 
gan. 

MR.  MILLIGAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  President  Menzemer,  of  the  Mon- 
tana Schools  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Backward 
Children,  is  not  here.  I  had  six  years  of  the 
same  kind  of  harmony  he  is  enjoying  before  I 
came  here,  and  the  only  time  I  recollect  that 
the  deaf  and  blind  were  in  complete  harmony 
was  when  they  united  in  jumping  on  the 
feeble-minded.     (Laughter.) 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  school  this 
year.  I  saw  two  of  the  blind  boys  throwing 
rocks.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  see  what 
would  happen,  and  pretty  soon  one  of  the  rocks 
went  through  a  window.  Immediately  Johnny 
said  to  Jimmy:  "Beat  it,  Jimmie,  we  will  lay 
it  on  the  dummies."  That  is  the  common  senti- 
ment in  every  dual  school  I  have  been  con- 
nected with,  and  I  have  been  four  years  in 
Colorado,  six  in  Montana  and  three  here.  The 
blind  are  very  apt  to  lay  things  on  the  deaf 
and  the  deaf  on  the  blind. 

The  deaf  and  blind  haven 't  anything  in 
common.  They  live  on  different  mental  planes, 
we  shouldn  't  expect  them  to  be  harmonious 
when  they  can  't  communicate  freely  with  each 
other.  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  "I  hate  that 
man  over  there."  A  friend  asked  why;  and 
he  said,  "I  don't  know  him.  If  I  knew  him  I 
would  love  him. ' '  The  deaf  and  the  blind  can 
never  thoroughly  understand  each  other  and, 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  separate 
the  schools,  as  we  will  do  in  the  near  future  in 
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California,  (Applause.l  Our  efforts  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  end  in  the  next  few  years,  and  I 
hope  for  tin-  assistance  of  the  alumni  in  both 
the  deaf  and  blind  departments  to  hasten  this 
end  and  get  the  necessary  appropriations  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

MR.  DRIGGS:  If  there  are  no  questions.  I 
will  declare,  for  the  President,  that  the  meet- 
ing is  adjourned  until  7:30  this  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7:30  O:  CLOCK  P.  M„ 
JUNE  29,  1915. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.  We  will  open  with  a 
preliminary  statement  from  Washington  by 
.Mis.  Gertrude  T.  Rider. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  T.  RIDER:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Department  of  Commerce,  and  I  am  going 
to  rend  the  letter  to  you.  It  is  from  Wash- 
ington and  is  dated  June  19,  1915.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Rider: 

''The  bulletin  for  the  blind  is  now  being 
printed  and  we  are  going  to  send  a  number  of 
copies  to  the  joint  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  for 
distribution  among  the  delegates.  Probably 
these  publications  will  be  shipped  on  the  22nd 
or  23rd.  The  delegates  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terested  in  the  data  which  this  bulletin  con- 
tains and  you  can  assure  them  that  the  Bureau 
of  Census  is  desirous  of  making  the  material 
which  it  collects  as  helpful  as  possible  to  those 
who  are  working  in  the  interest  of  the  blind. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPB  A.  HILL, 
In  Charge  of  Division. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider, 
Joint  Conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of    Workers    for    the    Blind    and    the 
American  Association     of    Teachers    of  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California." 

Now.  Dr.  Hill  had  a  personal  interview  with 
me  before  leaving  for  San  Francisco;  and  he 


said  he  would  be  very  happy  to  have  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind  co-operate  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  any  way  we  might  arrange  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  Census  might  be  informed 
of  what  statistics  might  seem  most  valuable 
and  most  desirable  to  have,  what  statistics  the 
Workers  for  the  Blind  would  find  most  valu- 
able to  them.  These  bulletins  have  come  today 
from  the  Government  and  about  one  hundred 
are  here  for  distribution  and  will  be  available 
to  those  who  desire  to  have  them. 

I  want  to  read  just  a  word  from  this  indi- 
cating what  this  bulletin  is.  This  is  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  blind  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1910.  (Thereupon  Mrs.  Rider  read 
from  the  bulletin  indicated.)  I  think  it  is  con- 
cerning those  special  schedules  that  Dr.  Hill 
would  like  to  co-operate  with  perhaps  a  com- 
mittee, as  has  been  suggested.    I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  You  have  heard  the 
statement  from  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton.    Is  there  any  action  to  be  taken  on  this? 

MR.  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS:  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
from  this  Association  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
not  some  needed  reports  that  we  might  obtain 
through  the  Census  Bureau.  I,  therefore,  move 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

MR.  BURRITT:  I  rise  to  second  the  mo- 
tion and  in  doing  so  wish  to  say  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Brown,  addressed  us  at  the  Wash- 
ington conference  in  April,  1914,  and  both 
emphasized  the  desire  of  the  officials  of  the 
Bureau  to  secure  from  us  the  facts  that  we 
deemed  most  desirable  and  most  advantageous. 

(Thereupon  the  motion  was  duly  put  and 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  chair  will  ap- 
point the  committee  later.  Reports  are  now  in 
order.  I  will  call  first  for  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials.  Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Black  shall  read  this  long  report? 

A  VOICE:  It  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  in  or- 
der to  know  how  to  vote  after  awhile  to  have 
those  names  read? 
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PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  It  seems  to  be  the 
pleasure  that  these  names  be  read.  Mr.  Black 
will  therefore  read  the  report. 

MR.  HARRY  S.  BLACK: 
LIST  OF  DELEGATES  ENTITLED  TO  VOTE 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  J.  H. 
Hinemon,  Supt.;  Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Teacher. 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — 
Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  Trustee;  Mr.  L.  E.  Mil- 
ligan,  Supt.;  Mr.  H.  R.  Chapman,  Teacher. 

'  lolorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— Mr.  A.  K.  Argo,  Supt.;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Black, 
Teacher. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  G.  F. 
Oliphant,  Supt. 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Supt.;  Miss  Constance 
Mniey,  Teacher. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind— Mr.  G.  S.  Wil- 
son, Supt.;  Mr.  W.  T.  Shannon,  Teacher. 

Maryland  School   for  the  Blind — Mr.  John 
F.  Bledsoe,  Supt.;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Teacher. 
Missouri   School   for   the   Blind — Mr.   S.   M. 
Green,  Supt.;  Miss  M.  F.  Barron,  Teacher. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  James 
J.  Dow,  Supt. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind — Mr.  E. 
M.  Van  Cleve,  Supt. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind— Mr.  O. 
Stewart,  Supt. 

Ontario  School     for     the  Blind— Mr.  H.  F. 
Gardiner,  Supt.;  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens,  Teacher. 
Oregon     School     for     the  Blind — Mr.  A.  T. 
Moores,  Supt. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind— Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Supt.;  Mr.  J. 
P.  Bausch,  Teacher. 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Sehool 
for  the  Blind— Mr.  E.  E.  Allen.  Supt.;  Mr.  E. 
H.  Fowler. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind— Mrs. 
Leila  M.  Curl,  Supt. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind- 
Mr.  John  W.  F.  Volker.  Trustee;  Mr.  F.  M. 
Driggs,  Supt.;  Miss  Eleanor  Shipp,  Teacher. 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind— Mr.  W.  B. 
Hall,  Supt.;  Mary  E.  Tate,  Teacher. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Susan 
Murphy,  Supt. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind— Mr.  T.  S.  McAloney,  Supt.;  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  de  la  Mache,  Teacher. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind— Mr. 
C.  A.  Hamilton,  Supt. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Susan  B. 
Merwin,  Supt. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind— Mr.  B. 
B.  Chapped,  Supt. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  R. 
R.  Pratt,  Supt. 

LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS   OF   THE 
ASSOCIATION: 

(Xot  entitled  to  vote.) 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind— Prof.  E. 
Trebing,  Teacher;  Mrs.  E.  Trebing.  Teacher. 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — Miss  Mildred  E.  Barnum,  Teacher; 
Miss  Eva  Coshow,  Teacher;  Mr.  Newell 
Perry,  Teacher;  Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman, 
Teacher;  Miss  Florence  Montgomery,  Teacher; 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner,  Teacher;  Miss  Gussie  Mast, 
Teacher;  Mrs.  Martha  von  Sturmer,  Teacher; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Jenks  Chapman,  Teacher. 

California  State  Library — Miss  Mabel  R. 
Gillis,  Miss  Helen  M.  Bruner. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind— Miss  Marie 
Meyer,  Mr.  L.  R.  Penfiehl. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind— Miss  Jane 
i  In  istopher,  Teacher;  Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks. 

Michigan,  Detroit — Mr.  T.  Higgins. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Eliza 
beth     C.     Corey,     Teacher;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Green, 
Teacher. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Washington, 

D.  C. — Miss  Etta  Jossely  Griffin. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Emma  M.  Bailey,  Teacher;  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilcox, 
Teacher;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilcox,  Teacher. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Miss 

E.  L.  Chittenden,  Teaeher. 

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind— Mrs.  W.  B. 
Wickens,  Teacher. 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Ethel 
Harding,  Teacher;  Mr.  T.  S.  Roberts,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind— Mr.  Raymond  S.  Shortlidge. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Elwyn  C.  Smith, 
Teacher;  Miss  Mary  E.  Burbeck,  Teaeher. 
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Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind- 
iris.  E.  F.  Corey,  Trustee;  Miss  Ida  Dalli- 
more,  Teacher;  Miss  Minnie  M.  Schotts, 
Matron;  Mrs.  Carrie  Mulliner,  Matron. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — 
Prof.  Howard  B.  Driggs. 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Helen  Morey,  Teacher. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind — Miss  Dorothy  Janion,  Teacher;  Miss 
Minerva  Jacobs.  Teacher;  Miss  S.  R.  Cook, 
Teacher. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Ida 
Turner,  Teacher;  Miss  Euth  Wetmore, 
Teacher. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HAEEY  A.  BLACK, 

Colorado,  Chairman. 
ELEANOE  SHIPP,  Utah. 
R.  B.  IRWIN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  next  committee 
to  report  is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

MR.  S.  M.  GREEN:  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  presents  the  following  report: 

I.  Eesolved.  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  extend  its 
most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  to  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Milligan  and  his  en- 
tire staff  for  the  delightful  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality which  has  characterized  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  with  them. 

II.  Eesolved,  That  warm  appreciation  of 
the  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  E.  M.  "Van 
Cleve  for  his  thoughtful  care  and  courtesy  in 
piloting  so  large  a  number  of  the  delegates 
across  the  continent  and  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  schools  at  Pittsburg,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Ogden  and  the  Industrial  Home 
at  Chicago  and  the  Denver  Association  for  the 
Blind;  for  the  instructive  and  interesting  ex- 
hibits prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  travel- 
ers and  the  cordial  hospitality  accorded  them 
at  these  places. 

III.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  having  learned  with 
great  interest  of  the  publication  of  the  fifth 


report  of  uniform  type  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  having  entire  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  capability  of  the  committee, 
wishes  to  express  its  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  extended  labors  and  investigations  of 
the  committee  since  its  inception  and  earnest- 
ly hopes  that  this  report  will  lead  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  long  vexing  problems  of  the  type 
question. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  GREEN,  Chairman, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

SUSAN  B.  MEEWIN. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  move  you  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  be  adopted  as  read. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  It  has  been  moved 
that  these  resolutions  be  adopted  as  read. 
Will  somebody  second  that  motion? 

(Thereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 
(Thereupon  the  motion  was  duly  put    and 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  next  business 
is  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

MR.  G.  F.  OLIPHANT:  The  Nominating 
Committee  presents  the  following  report: 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
submits  the   following   nominations: 

President — Supt.  0.  H.  Burritt,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

First  Vice  President — Supt.  F.  M.  Driggs, 
of  Utah. 

Second  Vice  President — Supt.  Susan  B. 
Merwin,  of  Kentucky. 

Secretary — Supt.  E.  T.   Moores,   of  Oregon. 

Treasurer — Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  of 
Maryland. 

Executive  Committee — C.  A.  Hamilton,  of 
New  York,  Chairman;  L.  E.  Milligan,  Cali- 
fornia; S.  M.  Green,  Missouri;  F.  T.  Man- 
ning,  Alabama. 
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E.  E.  Allen,  Advisory  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  F.  OLIPHANT, 
H.  F.  GARDINER, 
EDWARD  M.   VAN  CLEVE. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  move  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted  and 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  Sec- 


retary be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 

Association  for  the  officers. 

(The  motion  was  thereupon  duly  seconded.) 
(Thereupon   the   motion   was   duly   put  and 

carried.) 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  The  Secretary  has 
cast  the  ballot.  Any  further  business  to 
come  before  this  meeting?  Has  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  any  further 
matters?  Then  I  declare  the  meeting  ad- 
journed subject  to  call. 

(Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  subject 
to  call.) 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  30,  FESTIVE   HALL, 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS. 


PRESENTATION  OF  MEDALS— PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITIONS 


MR.  MILLIGAN:  Commissioner  Vogel- 
sang, representing  President  Moore  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Exposition,  will  present  the 
exposition  medal  to  the  two  conventions  as- 
sembled here.  Commissioner  Vogelsang. 
(Applause.) 

COMMISSIONER  CHAS.  A.  VOGELSANG: 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all 
parts  of  our  common  country:  You  are  in 
convention  assembled,  representing  a  great 
work  that  is  in  the  interest  of  all  humanity. 

There  are  many  congresses  and  conventions 
to  assemble  here  in  this  hall,  some  have  al- 
ready come  and  gone,  and  they  have  carried 
away  with  them  some  tribute  or  memorial  of 
the  hour,  day  and  the  time.  We  want  to 
sharpen  this  hour  in  the  lives  of  all  of  you, 
we  want  you  to  remember  the  event  we  are 
commemorating  out  here,  an  event  important 
in  the  annals  of  the  whole  world,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canal,  that  great  engineering 
achievement,  but  clustered  around  that  big 
event  are  other  thoughts  and  ideas,  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  education,  whether  it 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  in- 
vention. Many  of  you,  I  know,  are  wonder- 
ful in  your  knowledge  of  music  and  what  you 
do  contributes  to  the  benefit,  the  welfare,  the 
solace  and  the  comfort  of  mankind.  Each 
element  of  human  activity  has  a  place  in  this 
convention — in  this  celebration  I  should  say 
— and  while  the  music  here  is  sweet  and  the 


aroma  of  the  flowers  enjoyed  by  you  all,  the 
contact  with  your  fellow-men  is  just  as  cor- 
dial. You  are  touching  elbows,  here  in  this 
Exposition  on  the  shores  of  the  great  blue 
Pacific — whose  very  title  signifies  peace — 
you  are  touching  elbows  and  shaking  hands 
with  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the 
world  in  strong  contrast  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  it 
seems  that  concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  strik- 
ing a  rather  harsh  discordant  note  and  we 
are  glad  you  have  come  here  to  honor  us  with 
your  presence  at  this  stage  and  hour  of  the 
world's  history,  perhaps  the  most  momentous 
that  has  ever  occurred,  in  the  year  1915 
which  has  brought  as  it  has  two  strikingly 
strong  pictures:  one  representative  of  all 
that  is  best  in  every  phase  of  human  activity 
and  on  the  other  side,  where  they  are  almost 
shaking  down  the  very  foundations  of  civili- 
zation. We  feel  and  know  that  the  hour  is 
at  hand  when  peace  will  soon  spread  its 
sheltering  wings  over  the  whole  world  but 
coming  as  it  does  at  this  time,  marking  a  new 
era,  your  coming  here  to  hold  your  conven- 
tion, congress  or  celebration,  marks  a  dis- 
tinct step  along  the  line  of  advancement  and 
benefit  for  others  of  our  kind  and  we  feel  it 
sould  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  want  to  give 
you  a  little  token;  it  is  not  of  gold;  it  is  not 
studded  with  diamonds;  its  intrinsic  value  is 
not  great  but  it  is  rich  in  sentiment,  in  ap- 
preciation, and  on  behalf  of  President  Moore 
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and  the  Directorate  of  the  Exposition,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  this  bronze  medal  to  President 
Allen  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind. 

PRESIDENT  ALLEN:  We  are  a  very 
small  organization,  we  instructors  of  the 
blind,  and  fortunately  so;  we  hope  to  be- 
come smaller  in  time  and  finally  to  disappear, 
from  no  need.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  more 
consequence  in  our  own  minds  todaj'  than 
we  have  ever  been  before  and  increasingly 
so  since  our  coming  to  your  splendid  city,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinarily  cordial  welcome 
we  nave  received.  It  began  the  first  moment 
our  train  reached  your  shores  and  has  extend- 
ed everywhere  we  have  been.  Today,  even, 
a  brass  band  came  out  to  meet  us  and  escort 
us    to    this    Festival    Hall.      (Laughter.) 

I  assure  you  we  shall  go  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  east,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
carry  this  medal  across  the  Rockies  for  the 
Association,  telling  them  we  have  found  a 
glorious  country  out  on  this  Pacific  Coast. 
We  who  live,  many  of  us,  away  at  the  other 
end  of  creation,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
have  only  recently  discovered  that  we  have 
a  vaster  country  than  we  had  any  idea  of; 
and  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  our  experi- 
ence is  to  come  to  this  great  Exposition  in 
the  city  on  t lie  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
.■ind  tn  find  it  in  so  flowery  and  luxuriant  a 
spot.  On  behalf  of  our  organization,  I  ac- 
cept with  gratitude  and  great  satisfaction, 
this   medal.      (Applause.) 

COMMISSIONER  VOGELSANG:  Presi- 
dent Morford,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is 
again  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  offer 
another  testimonial,  because  no  one  shall  go 
from  this  great  university,  this  great  center 
of  education,  which  we  think  after  all  is  the 
foundation  of  this  Exposition,  without  some 
little  reward  of  merit.  I  remember,  when  T 
was  a  youngster  at  school,  a  little  card  which 
cost  only  lialf  a  cent  was  appreciated  by  me 
very  much,  of  course  that  is  only  by  way  of 
illustration. 

The  preceding  speaker  has  referred  to  the 
fact  that  yiiu  are  not  so  large  in  numbers, 
yet  ynn  bave  given  us  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors    our   country    ever   produced.     Your 


magnificent  faith  in  your  work  might  well  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when 
they  were  struggling  for  their  liberty,  and 
you  have  been  of  untold  benefit  to  your  fel- 
low man.  We  feel  another  memento  should 
be  passed  to  another  branch  of  the  same  iusti 
tution. 

President  Morford  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  on  behalf 
of  the  Exposition,  of  the  Directorate  of  this 
Exposition,  which  is  assembled  here  doing  a 
work  for  all  humanity,  while  staged  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  just  as  much  your  exposition 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  it  is 
ours,  although  the  responsibility  is  perhaps 
a  little  keener  upon  us  because  we  have  to 
pay  the  bill;  however,  our  welcome  is  just  as 
genuine.  As  the  Spaniard  has  said — this  is 
the  country  of  the  courteous  Spaniard — "You 
are  welcome  to  our  house."  So  look  upon  this 
as  your  home.  We  want  you  to  feel,  while  you 
are  here;  this  building  and  the  grounds  are  all 
given  up  to  you,  they  are  just  as  much  yours 
as  of  any  citizen  in  California  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Exposition,  allow  me  to 
present  to  you  this  bronze  medal  to  carry 
back  with  you  as  a  memento  of  this  hour,  this 
day  in  the  world 's  history,  1915,  June  30th. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  MORFORD:  On  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  accept  this  token  of  your  hospitality  and 
courtesy  and  I  respond  for  them  by  saying 
that  we  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  and 
that  we  trust  that  as  time  goes  forward  we 
may  even  come  to  know  you  better  and  love 
you  more,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  have  come  a  great  number  of  miles, 
three  thousand  and  odd.  to  be  here  among 
you  and  to  receive  from  you,  the  valuable 
lessons  that  you  have  learned  and  that  we 
may  profit  by  and  to  exchange  the  same  with 
you. 

Words  have  been  spoken,  thoughts  have 
been  expressed,  ideas'  have  been  executed  and 
deeds  have  been  accomplished  in  the  interests 
nf  the  blind  for  many  years,  from  years  be- 
yond record  up  to  the  present   time,  but   it   is 
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only  within  the  last  125  years  that  it  lias  been 
the  privilege  of  our  blind  people  to  be  per- 
mitted to  secure  an  education  and  only  a  mat- 
ter of  50  years  since  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
there  are  latent  possibilities  among  the  blind 
that  can  be  made  of  value,  can  be  brought 
to  a  commercial  standard  and  have  a  market- 
able value  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  that 
we  can  sell.  It  has  been  left  to  this  great 
progressive  utilitarian  country  of  ours  to  dis- 
cover that  fact  and  to  prove  it  to  the  world. 
You  now  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  that  work  and  we  hope  you  will  avail 
yourselves  of  it,  and  be  helpful  to  us. 


I  feel  so  deeply  that  I  can  scarcely  say 
more  than  to  thank  you  sincerely  and  grate- 
fully for  the  honor  conferred  upon  our  Asso 
ciation. 

MR.  MILLIGAN:  The  remainder  of  this 
session  will  be  turned  over  to  the  pupils  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  to 
show  what  they  have  accomplished  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  department  of  music. 

Prof.  Fleissner  will  take  charge  of  the  re- 
mainder  of  the   program. 

(A  most  excellent  musical  program  was  here 
given  by  pupils  of  the  California  .School  for 
the  Blind.) 


SPECIAL  SESSION 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND,  JULY  1,  1915 


The  members  of  this  Association  were  called 
together  by  the  President  at  4:30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
School,  moved  that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  whose  purpose  will  be  to 
take  up  the  question  of  printing  the  New 
Standard  Dot  System  and  introduce  it  for 
trial  into  the  schools  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimous- 
ly carried.) 

Mr.  Dow,  Superintendent,  of  the  Minnesota 
School,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  President  whose  purpose  it 
will  be  to  confer  with  the  English-speaking 
world  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  uniformity. 
This  committee  was  instructed  to  co-operate 
with  the  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimous 
ly  carried.) 

Accordingly,    after      consulting      with      the 


President-elect,  the  President  appointed  on 
each  of  the  committees,  which  may  be  des- 
cribed, the  first,  as  the  printing  and  testing 
committee,  and  the  second,  as  the  get-to- 
gether committee,  the  same  individuals: 
Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School;  George  S. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
School,  and  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Principal 
Teacher  of  the  Maryland  School. 

Further,  interpreting  his  instructions  to  in- 
clude any  proper  action  tending  to  promote 
the  effectiveness  of  the  committees,  he  ap- 
pointed, also  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  late  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  get-together  committee,  and  Supt. 
McAloney  as  the  Association  's  representative 
to  co-operate  with  the  type  representative  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  (Signed) 

H.  R.  CHAPMAN. 
Secretary  pro  tern. 
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TWENTY-THIRD    BIENNIAL    CONVENTION 

HELD  AT  HALIFAX.  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

JULY  4—7,  1916. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Morning    Session,   July   4,    10   A.    M. 
President  Burritt  in  the  Chair. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  Your 
Honor,  your  Worship,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: I  have  been  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  to  introduce  those 
who  will  welcome  you  to  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax and  to  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
I  am  sure  that  they  all  feel  as  I  feel,  a 
great  pleasure  in  meeting  so  many  repre- 
sentatives of  our  calling,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  institutions  for  the  blind..  I 
will  now  ask  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

HON.  D.  McKEAN:  Sir  Frederick 
Fraser,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention: I  am  very  much  pleased  by  the 
honor  done  me  by  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
when  he  asked  me  to  preside  at  this  meet- 
ing; this  is  something  that  is  not  entirely 
in  my  line,  but  I  acceeded  to  his  request, 
more  particularly  when  he  said  he  only 
wished  me  to  say  a  very  few  words,  and  he 
even  said,  the  fewer  the  better,  so  I  am 
going  to  take  him  at  his  word  as  nearly  as 
I  can.  I  most  cordially  welcome  this  con- 
vention of  gentlemen  from  other  countries, 
here  to  Halifax  on  this  occasion;  I  suppose 
that  Halifax  is  comparatively  small  as 
compared  with  other  places  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting.  We  are  small  in 
numbers,  perhaps,  our  population  being 
about  50,000,  but  we  can,  I  think,  surpass 
almost  all  the  other  cities  you  have  seen 
in  our  age,  we  are  antique  in  that  regard, 
we   are   about   170   years   old   and    I    doubt 


if  you  have  had  the  pleasure  or  honor  of 
visiting  any  city  older  than  that.  We  are 
small  in  some  regards  but  we  have  a  good 
deal  that  we  are  more  or  less  proud  of; 
we  boast  of  our  peerless  harbor,  of  our 
many  institutions  of  learning  and  other  in- 
stitutions tending  for  betterment  of  our 
fellow  men.  I  think  for  our  numbers,  per- 
haps, we  could  measure  up  very  promi- 
nently in  that  regard  with  any  other  city 
in  Canada,  I  won't  go  into  the  United 
States  where  I  judge  many  of  you  come 
from.  Take  this  building,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment itself  to  the  energy  and  the  ability  and 
the  devotion  of  our  worthy  Sir  Frederick. 
(Applause).  His  work,  I  presume  needs 
no  great  commendation  from  me,  his  repu- 
tation is  way  beyond  his  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  students  who  come 
here  from  the  far  east  as  well  as  the  west 
and  he  has  made  this  institution  a  won- 
derful success.  I  can  remember,  when  I 
was  much  younger  than  I  am  now,  when 
there  were  very  few  students  in  this  in- 
stitution, but  he  has  worked  assiduously, 
worked  disinterestedly,  he  has  given  his 
time  and  means  and  in  that  regard  I  think, 
he  can  very  well  boast  of  the  results  of 
his  work.  One  result  is  that  he  has  had 
this  organization  come  here  from  great 
distances,  as  I  understand  it,  to  see  what 
he  has  been  doing  and  to  hear  the  good 
advice  he  has  to  offer.  But  we  have  more 
than  that  perhaps  to  boast  about;  we  have 
in  the  city  which,  as  I  told  you  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  50,000 — I  think  we  have  as 
many  charitable  institutions,  which,  as  far 
as  I  know  make  for  the  betterment  of  their 
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fellow    men,    institutions    of    learning    and 
charitable  institutions  and  all  that,  as  well 
as   this   institution   for   the   blind;   we   have 
also  an   institution   for  the   deaf  and   dumb 
which  as  I  hear — I  have  never  had  the  hon- 
or or  pleasure  of  being  in  it — but  it  is  an 
institution,  I  am  told,  that  has  a  continen- 
tal, if  not  a  world-wide   reputation.      I   am 
told   that    not   long    since    a    student   came 
here   to  that   institution  who  was  deaf  and 
blind   and   dumb,   unable   to   speak,   and   to- 
day he  is  able  to  speak  and  make  himself 
known  and  converse  and  study  some  of  the 
branches    of    learning;    now      I      am      only 
speaking   from   memory,   but   I    take   it   my 
friend  Sir  Frederick  will  make  me  right  if 
I  exaggerate.     I  have  only  been  acting  as 
Lieutenant-Governor     for    a     few     months, 
but   I   have   had  in  that  short  time  a  good 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
betterment   of   our   fellow   men.      We   have 
two     or     three     institutions     for     children, 
teaching    children    and    looking    after    chil- 
dren and  we  have  hospitals,  three  or  four, 
if    I    remember    rightly,    that    are    equipped 
in  an   up-to-date   style,  and  in   that   regard 
we    feel    that   we    have    no    right,    although 
our  numbers  are  few,  to  take  a   back  seat, 
and    I    am    sure    Sir   Frederick   is   with   me 
when  I  say  we  do  not  intend  to  take  a  back 
seat  if  we   can   help   it.     Just   before   I   sit 
down   I   want  to  say  that  in  other  regards 
we  have  done  well;  we  have  a  harbor  that 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  we  main- 
tain  that  there   is   no  better  harbor   in   the 
world;   I  know  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
but  I  think  I  am  within  my  limits  in  making 
that  assertion.     Today  we  are  within  four 
days  sail  of  Liverpool,  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage has  been  made  this  winter  more  than 
once    and    I    have   heard   it   stated    that   we 
have   had    ships   leave   here  and   go   across 
to  England  and  discharge  their  passengers 
and    cargo    and    make    the    round    trip    in 
about  ten  days  and  I  think  that  is  a  record 
that  can't  be  beat,  and  in  that  regard  I  say 
that  the  United  States  is  way  behind  Hali- 
fax.    (Laughter).     I  think  you  will  pardon 
me  in  making  that  statement,  we  have  this 
pride,  we  boast  of  these  conditions,  I  think 
it    is   a   pardonable    pride.      Again    there    is 
work  going  on  here  that  will  give  us  ship- 
ping  terminals   that   I   think  are   on  a  par 


with  any  in  the  country  or  on  this  conti- 
nent; these  terminals,  I  fancy,  will  be 
used,  several  units  of  them,  in  about  a  year 
hence.  Now  I  would  suggest  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, if  time  hangs  heavily  on  your  hands 
that  you  get  Sir  Frederick  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  this 
work,  to  show  you  over  them,  you  will 
see  something  you  don't  see  in  your  own 
country;  you  will  see  huge  cranes  lifting 
blocks  of  concrete  weighing  from  70  to  80 
tons,  swinging  them  around  and  putting 
them  into  a  depth  of  45  feet  of  water; 
these  are  modern  contrivances  that  it  is 
surprising  to  see  in  a  little  place  like  this, 
but  they  indicate  what  the  future  of  Hali- 
fax is  likely  to  be.  I  don't  think  I  have 
anything  else  to  say  to  you,  I  don't  want 
to  take  up  your  valuable  time,  particularly 
bearing  in  mind  the  hint  that  Sir  Frederick 
has  given  me,  but  anyway  I  wish  and 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  visit  here 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if 
the  weather  is  fit,  which  is  a  very  important 
provision  that  I  will  have  to  make — but 
if  it  is  fit  I  think  you  will  enjoy  your  visit 
and  particularly  if  you  are  fond  of  sailing. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  else 
that  I  can  say  but  I  would  like  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  Sir  Frederick  as  he 
has  kindly  told  me  that  he  would  like  me 
to  have  a  reception  for  this  convention  on 
Thursday,  I  believe  the  hour  is  half  past 
four;  I  hope  you  will  not  mistake  the  time 
and  I  assure  you  that  my  wife  and  myself 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  (Applause). 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  I  will 
now  ask  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Hali- 
fax, to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
HIS  WORSHIP,  P.  F.  MARTIN:  Sir 
Frederick,  your  Honor,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  surely  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  this 
convention;  it  is  an  opportunity  I  have 
long  wished  for,  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
for  this  institution,  an  institution  that  is 
not  excelled  on  this  continent,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  a  gentleman  presiding  over 
it  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  a 
gentleman  every  inch  of  him,  and  a  gentle- 
man possessing  tremendous  executive 
ability.  (Applause).  The  proof  of  this 
ability  is  this  institution  as  it  stands  today. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  only  a  small  insig- 
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nificant  place  with  just  a  few  people,  but 
he  has  presided  over  it  so  excellently  that 
today  it  is  an  institution  that  Canada  is 
proud  of,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  many 
of  you  gentlemen  from  the  United  States 
are  proud  of  it.  (Applause).  The  blind  of 
this  institution  are  not  educated  through 
charity  but  through  the  right  of  every  boy 
and  girl  to  receive  a  free  education  in  this 
country.  I  welcome  you  to  this  city,  par- 
ticularly those  of  you  who  are  from  the 
United  States,  on  this,  your  national  holi- 
day. (Applause).  It  has  taken  you  so  long 
to  think  about  that,  that  I  was  about  to 
'  think  you  had  forgotten  it;  however,  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  I  welcome 
you  kindly,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  in  good 
hands  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  en- 
tertained to  the  limit,  and  Sir  Frederick, 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you, 
you  know  where  you  can  find  me  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  upon  me. 
(Applause). 

sir    Frederick    fraser:     Your 

Honor,  your  Worship,  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention: 
This  time  I  am  not  out  to  introduce  any- 
body, but  to  act  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
institution,  and  of  the  staff  of  the  school. 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  Governor  or  His 
Worship,  the  Mayor,  would  make  such 
kind  references  to  this  school,  but  you  will 
understand  that  I  appreciate  what  they 
have  said.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  little 
bit  toward  educating  the  blind  and  I  am 
here  today,  representing  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  this  school  and  its  staff,  and 
I  want  to  extend  to  every  one  present  the 
heartiest  possible  welcome.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us;  it  has  been 
one  of  the  dreams  of  my  life  for  the  past 
twenty  years  to  have  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
come  here  and  meet  at  Halifax,  and  to- 
day that  dream  has  been  realized,  and  on 
behalf  of  our  Board  and  staff  I  extend  to 
you  the  heartiest  possible  welcome.  I  am 
also  delighted  to  think  you  are  honoring 
your  national  holiday  by  working  on  it. 
Some  of  you  have  come  from  very  long 
distances  to  attend  this  convention  and  I 
appreciate  your  interest  and  courtesy  in 
doing    so.      I    remember    some    years    ago 


that  Mr.  Huntoon,  so  well  and  so  favor- 
ably known  to  so  many  present,  wrote  to 
me  saying  something  kind  with  reference 
to  one  of  the  reports  of  the  school.  He 
said,  "It  is  simply  wonderful,  that  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization,  you  have  done  so 
much,"  and  now  the  Governor  has  implied 
that  perhaps  we  are  not  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilization,  but  rather  we  are  on  the 
pivotal  point  on  the  continent.  We  are 
within  four  days  of  England,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  large  American  cities,  as 
well  as  the  far  West.  We  feel  that  Halifax 
has  a  future  and  we  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  future  worth 
while.  Let  me  say  one  word  before  sitting 
down  with  reference  to  this  convention;  I 
sincerely  trust  that  every  delegate  here  is 
going  to  have  a  good  time  while  in  Hali- 
fax, as  well  as  a  profitable  time.  These 
conventions  are  admirable  not  only  for  the 
discussions  which  are  carried  on  but  for 
the  opportunity  that  is  given  for  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  drawing 
inspiration  from  each  other.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  watchword,  of  this  conven- 
tion will  be  "Faith  in  the  Blind."  Every 
worker  connected  with  institutions  for  the 
blind,  every  superintendent,  every  teacher 
or  whatever  you  may  be,  must  have  faith 
in  the  ability  *and  force  of  the  blind,  other- 
wise their  work  will  go  for  naught.  (Ap- 
plause). We  must  have  faith  if  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  anything  with  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight.  We  must  begin 
by  having  faith  in  the  blind,  and  if  we 
have  this  faith  we  will  work  on  steadily  and 
persistently.  I  want  this  to  be,  as  far  as 
the  Halifax  convention  is  concerned,  the 
watchword  of  the  convention,  "Faith  in 
the  Blind."  Let  us  all  carry  it  back  home 
with  us  and  let  that  watchword  be  our 
inspiration,  so  that  the  work  that  is  so 
well  and  so  ably  being  done  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  be 
carried  on  successfully.  I  welcome  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
school  and  of  the  staff.  (Applause).  I 
will  now  ask  President  Burritt  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  On  behalf  of  the 
convention  I  wish  to  say  that  we  appreciate 
the  heartiness  of  this  welcome;  even  the 
heavens  yesterday   opened   to  welcome  us. 
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(Laughter).  I  remember  in  the  early  days 
of  my  entrance  into  this  work,  back  in 
1902,  not  so  long  ago  as  Sir  Frederick  en- 
tered it,  but  longer  than  some  of  you,  while 
we  were  attending  the  Convention  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  as  the  guest  of  the  genial 
host,  Mr.  Ray,  an  invitation  came  request- 
ing us  to  come  to  Halifax.  The  members 
of  that  Convention  held  fourteen  years 
ago,  were  very  eager  to  accept  Dr.  Fraser's 
invitation  for  our  Association  to  hold  its 
1904  meeting  here.  We  have  been  all  these 
years  getting  here;  however,  we  are  here 
this  morning  and  we  have  found  the  num- 
ber who  have  indicated  their  determina- 
tion to  be  here  to  be  quite  as  large  as  at 
any  Convention;  and  while  this  may  not 
be  the  largest  Convention  we  have  ever 
held,  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  repre- 
sentative Convention,  something  like  those 
at   Pittsburgh   and   Berkeley. 

I  have  one  other  thought  in  mind  in 
reference  to  this  Convention.  We  Super- 
intendents and  Instructors  of  the  blind  are 
constantly  preaching  to  our  boys  and 
girls  that  a  blind  person  must  do  his  best, 
for  whatever  failures  he  makes  are  charged 
up  not  against  lack  of  ability  but  against 
the  fact  that  he  is  blind;  if  the  seeing  piano 
tuner  makes  a  mistake,  he  is  a  poor  work- 
man; if  the  blind  man  who  is' a  piano  tuner 
makes  a  mistake,  it  is  because  he  is  blind. 
This  and  other  illustrations  can  be  given 
to  show  that  our  boys  and  girls  must  do 
things  not  as  well  but  better  than  those 
who  see,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the 
confidence  of  those  who  see.  And  so  it  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  assemble 
here    this    morning    to    open    the    Twenty- 


Third  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
a  school  presided  over  by  a  blind  man,  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  whose  service  for  the 
blind  has  been  recognized  by  the  confer- 
ring of  Knighthood  upon  him,  and  who 
has  thus  brought  signal  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  fellow  blind  people.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  blind  person  making  a  failure 
in  life,  the  blind  person  doing  a  disrepu- 
table thing  brings  discredit  upon  the  blind, 
it  is  also  true  that  an  honor  like  this,  com- 
ing to  men  like  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  and 
others  who  are  without  sight,  brings  to  us 
and  to  our  blind  friends  the  uplift  and  en- 
couragement that  we  need,  particularly  to 
us  as  instructors,  is  it  helpful  in  our  work? 
So  on  behalf  of  this  Association  I  wish  to 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  accept  these  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  extended  to  us  this  morn- 
ing and  if  I  mistake  not  we  shall  have  here 
one  of  the  best  Conventions  we  have  ever 
had.  Our  numbers,  the  distances  we  have 
come,  show  a  determination  and  interest 
in  our  problems  that  lead  me  to  forecast 
success  for  a  Convention  so  constituted. 
On  behalf  of  this  Association  I  accept  the 
words  of  welcome  that  have  been  spoken. 
We  thank  you  for  the  cordial  reception  we 
have  been  tendered  this  morning.  (Ap- 
plause). 

At  our  Convention  in  Berkeley,  Supt. 
Moores  of  the  Oregon  School  was  elected 
Secretary  of  this  Association,  but  in  his 
absence  I  appoint  Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney, 
Acting  Secretary.  Will  Mr.  McAloney 
please  come  forward  and  take  a  seat  be- 
side me? 


PRESIDENT   BURRITT'S   ADDRESS 

THE   EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
A  HIGHLY  COMPLEX  PROBLEM 


That   the    education   of   blind   children   is  at    all,    in    specific    terms?      No    thoughtful 

a    highly    complex    problem    we    educators  man    or    woman    can    work    long    with    the 

of    the    blind    have    long    been    well    aware.  problem    of    educating    the     children    who 

But    have    we    not    been    thinking    about    it  come    to    our    residential    and    day    schools 

only  in   the  most  general  and  but  little,  if  without  some  realization  of  the  complexity 
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of  the  problem.  But  what  are  we  doing 
about  it?  It  is  largely  because  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  in  our  school  we  have  a 
duty  to  our  children  unperformed  that  I 
have  chosen  as  my  subject,  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind — a  Highly  Complex 
Problem." 

With  the  two-fold  view  of  so  classifying 
the  pupils  of  our  school  as  to  provide  the 
instruction  that  each  group  needs  and  of 
having  the  facts  to  substantiate  my  state- 
ments in  this  paper,  I  have  had  our  corps 
of  teachers  at  work  for  some  time  upon  a 
classification  of  all  our  pupils  based  pri- 
marily upon  mentality.  Our  records  have 
furnished  the  additional  data.  According- 
ly, as  I  write  I  have  before  me  the  name, 
age,  sex,  degree  of  sight,  age  at  which  sight 
was  lost,  and  the  number  of  years  in  school 
of  each  of  the  215  children  enrolled  during 
the  school  year  1915-16. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  profession,  that  we  have  in 
our  children  the  usual  differences  in  men- 
tality that  are  found  among  an  equal  num- 
ber of  children  who  see,  but  that  those  dif- 
erences  are  both  accentuated  and  their 
number  increased  by  the  diseases  that 
in  so  many  of  our  children  have  caused 
their  blindness.  After  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  ability  of  each  individual  pupil, 
at  several  meetings  of  our  teachers,  each 
teacher  of  that  pupil  being  present,  our 
teachers  have  placed  68  of  174  pupils  en- 
rolled in  our  main  school  during  the  year 
1915-16  in  the  list  of  those  possessed  of  the 
highest  mentality.  This  means  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  the  teach- 
ers in  all  departments,  literary,  manual, 
music,  and  physical,  four  out  of  every  ten 
pupils  of  our  main  school  last  year  were 
pupils  of  good  mentality. 

Judged  by  the  same  standards  and  by 
the  same  teachers,  45  others — approximate- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  entire  main  school — 
were  placed  in  a  group  which  I  designated 
as  "Pupils  of  lesser  mentality,  probably  ca- 
pable of  graduating."  In  this  group  there 
are  some  good  but  slow,  plodding  boys  and 
girls  who  will  probably  require  one  or 
two  years  longer  to  meet  our  requirements 
for  graduation  than  the  first  group,  but 
who    are    nevertheless    worth-while    pupils. 

The     next     largest    group     contains     the 


names  of  27  pupils,  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  who  have  varying  degrees 
of  ability  but  whose  training  presents  spe- 
cial problems  for  solution.  Eighteen,  or 
exactly  two-thirds  of  these,  have  a  little 
sight  and  many  of  them  should  be  given 
special  training  along  lines  that  can  be 
opened  to  them.  A  typical  case  is  a  lad, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  having  slightly  less 
than  three-fortieths  normal  vision,  who  was 
able  in  eleven  years  to  advance  to  our  sev- 
enth grade,  master  all  our  manual  subjects 
except  tuning,  and  enter  the  employ  of  a 
local  firm  manufacturing  saws  where  he  is 
earning  $1.00  per  day  greasing  saws. 

A  fourth  group,  only  slightly  smaller 
than  the  last,  contains  the  names  of  24 
pupils,  whose  ability  is  indicated  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  thus:  "Pupils  of  low  men- 
tality  needing  special   instruction." 

The  fifth  group  contains  the  names  of 
ten  "pupils  of  such  inferior  ability  that 
they  should  be  discharged."  Inde_ed,  seven 
of  these  have  already  been  discharged  after 
having  been  under  instruction  and  obser- 
vation for  periods  varying  between  one 
and  two  years;  the  remaining  three  have 
been  granted  an  additional  year  each. 

At  our  kindergarten  building  we  have 
three  groups  of  children  designated  re- 
spectively as  kindergarten,  connecting- 
class,  and  first  grade,  whose  ages  vary 
between  six  and  eleven  years.  A  normal 
child  entering  the  kindergarten  will  com- 
plete the  work  at  this  building  in  three 
years.  As  all  these  children  are  young  and 
have  been  so  short  a  time  under  observa- 
tion and  as  the  early  training  of  many  of 
them  has  been  seriously  neglected,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  classify  them  on  the  basis 
of  mentality.  Nevertheless,  the  sympathetic 
observations  of  the  experienced  staff 
are  usually  quite  accurate.  Of  the  41 
children  enrolled  the  past  school  year,  the 
teachers  have  placed  almost  exactly  one- 
half  in  the  first  two  groups,  thereby  indi- 
cating their  belief  that  this  number  will 
probably  be  capable  of  completing  the 
eleven  years'  work  required  for  graduating. 
Eight,  about  one-fifth  the  number,  are 
placed  in  our  group  of  "pupils  of  low  men- 
tality needing  special  instruction,"  while 
twelve,  approximately  three  out  of  ten,  are 
"possessed  of  such  inferior  ability  that  they 
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should  be  discharged."  Six  of  these  have 
already  been  discharged  and  the  remaining 
six  will  be  within  the  next  year. 

Summarizing  these  observations  of  the 
mentality  of  our  student  body  of  the  past 
year,  which  is  probably  fairly  representa- 
tive of  conditions  each  year,  about  two- 
fifths  of  our  pupils  are  mentally  alert  and 
capable,  some  of  them  above  the  average 
of  their  age  among  seeing  children;  one- 
fifth  are  less  capable  but  most  of  them 
well  worth  the  time  and  money  expended 
upon  them;  one-sixth  have  low  mentality 
and  require  special,  almost  individual  in- 
struction, and  in  most  instances,  for  a  lim- 
ited time  only;  one-eighth  form  a  unique 
group  three-fourths  of  whom  having  some 
vision  and  nearly  all  the  rest  losing  sight 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  re- 
quire special  instruction  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  needs;  and  one-tenth  have  too 
little  mentality  to  warrant  their  continu- 
ance in  school  beyond  the  period  neces- 
sary for  observation  and  determination  of 
their  mentality — a  period  which  with  us 
varies  from  one  month  to  two  or  three 
years,  sometimes  longer. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  our 
schools  the  backward  and  feeble-minded 
children  are  receiving  an  undue  amount  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  entire  staff  and 
that  our  brightest  pupils  suffer  thereby; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  instruction  that  these 
mentally  sluggish  and  backward  pupils 
ought  to  have. 

Two  things  can  be  done  to  remedy  this 
defect.  Many  of  these  brighter  pupils, 
nearly  all  of  our  first  group  containing  ap- 
proximately two-fifths  of  the  school,  can 
advance  more  rapidly  by  working  more  by 
themselves  with  an  occasional  suggestion 
from  the  teacher.  The  district  school 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  in 
the  state  of  New  York  for  several  terms 
had  some  faults,  but  it  developed  boys  and 
girls  who  were  independent  and  self-re- 
liant. I  remember  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  how,  as  one  of 
the  older  pupils,  I  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
back  row  and  worked  by  myself  by  the 
hour  while  the  teacher  was  giving  her  at- 
tention to  the  younger  children.  Thus  I 
solved  many  an  example  in  arithmetic  and 


many  a  problem  in  algebra.  How  well  I 
remember  my  march  of  triumph  through 
Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic!  And  if  I 
occasionally  met  defeat  and  asked  for  help 
from  the  teacher,  the  help  was  usually 
promptly  given,  I  was  lifted  out  of  the 
ditch  into  which  I  had  fallen  and  on  I  went 
to  fresh  triumphs.  I  learned  arithmetic, 
I  learned  algebra  by  those  methods  but  1 
learned  something  far  more  important  than 
either;  I  learned  to  depend  upon  myself 
and  not  lean  upon  another.  Why  not  give 
our  brighter  boys  and  girls  similar  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  to  work  in  large  measure 
independent  of  the  teacher?  Why  not  let 
them  realize  more  of  the  joy  of  mastery 
unassisted?  One  of  my  first  pupils  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  a  totally  blind  lad, 
did  his  Cicero,  Virgil,  plane  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  in  just  this  way.  There  may 
be  no  logical  connection  between  this  fact 
and  the  subsequent  facts  that  he  tuned  his 
way  through  college,  took  the  four-year 
course  in  three  years,  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors  and  is  now  a  success- 
ful tuner  who  has  since  his  graduation 
earned  and  saved  enough  to  take  a  trip 
abroad  and  invest  several  thousand  dollars. 
At  any  rate,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  his  teach- 
ers. 

In  this  group  of  our  brightest  pupils,  too, 
are  those  who  should  secure  educational 
advantages  outside  the  walls  of  the  insti- 
tution. Some  should  attend  a  nearby  high 
school  or  a  private  school  and  a  selected 
few  go  from  these  to  college  or  university. 
From  this  group  an  occasional  pupil,  se- 
lected because  of  good  ability  to  teach, 
should  go  to  a  normal  school;  another  to 
a  school  of  social  service;  one  having 
some  sight  and  ability  for  work  of  such  a 
nature  should  enter  the  school  of  design 
and  industrial  art — we  should  summon  to 
our  aid  all  the  educational  and  social  op- 
portunities our  communities  afford  for  the 
better  equipment  of  our  more  capable  pu- 
pils. In  a  word  let  us  seek  somewhat  ear- 
lier in  their  careers  as  students  extra-mural 
opportunities  for  a  selected  group  of  our 
more  capable  pupils,  particularly  those 
who  have  lost  sight  subsequent  to  five 
years  of  age.  If  we  utilize  to  the  full  the 
opportunities    along    thase    two    lines    our 
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teachers  will  have  more  time  and  strength 
for  those  who  constitute  our  other  groups 
who  have  less  ability  and  less  initiative 
and  have  greater  need  of  help  and  direc- 
tion. 

But  what  of  those  of  mediocre  ability 
who  constitute  the  larger  number  and  by 
far  the  most  difficult  problems  in  our 
schools?  I  fear  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
the  impossible  with  many  of  this  group. 
They  can  profit  by  a  minimum  only  of  the 
usual  school  subjects.  Each  pupil  should 
be  considered  as  a  special  problem,  his 
capabilities  should  be  carefully  considered, 
he  should  be  as  thoroughly  trained  as  pos- 
sible in  the  thing  that  he  can  do  best,  and 
he  should  be  placed  in  the  position  and  a: 
the  work  he  can  do  as  early  as  practicable. 
Without  doubt,  as  a  class,  we  keep  these 
pupils  in  school  too  long  without  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  their  needs,  with  the  inevi- 
table results — loss  of  interest,  formation  of 
slovenly  habits,  and  a  very  poor  prepara- 
tion for  the  kind  of  employment  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  for  which  the  school 
should  give  them  a  better,  because  a  more 
fit.  preparation. 

Our  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  varying  ages  at  which  our  pupils  lose 
their  sight.  The  number  of  those  who  be- 
come blind  under  one  year  is  surprisingly 
large.  Of  the  215  pupils  enrolled  in  our 
school  last  year,  135,  five-eights  of  the 
entire  school  body,  lost  sight  at  birth,  in 
infancy  or  under  one  year  of  age,  while  27 
others  became  blind  between  one  and  five 
years  of  age.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  said  that  a  child 
losing  sight  under  five  years  of  age  re- 
tained no  memory  of  form  or  color.  As  I 
watch  our  children  at  play  I  sometimes 
imagine  I  see  greater  freedom  and  nat- 
uralness of  movement  in  a  child  who  has 
seen  until  four  or  five  years  of  age  than 
those  who  have  never  seen.  However,  I 
see  little  reason  to  question  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Hall's  statement.  Disregarding  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  a  few  of  this  group 
have  sufficient  vision  to  aid  them  in  con- 
tinuing to  form  visual  images  of  many  ob- 
jects, three-fourths  of  the  children  under 
instruction  in  our  school  during  the  school 
year  just  closed,  having  lost  their  sight 
under   five   years   of   age,   have   few   or   no 


visual  images  upon  which  instruction  can 
be  based.  With  the  exception  already  in- 
dicated, the  teacher's  first  problem  in 
teaching  the  pupils  of  this  group  is  to  build 
up  a  body  of  images  upon  which  they  can 
be  taught  successfully.  For  the  most  part, 
these  children  have  no  concepts  of  the 
most  common  things  except  those  that 
they  have  been  able  to  compass  within  the 
reach  of  their  arms.  When  the  teacher 
forgets  this  he  is  sometimes  suddenly  and 
rudely  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  it 
by  some  chance  remark  of  a  pupil.  "A 
battleship  seems  to  me  most  like  a  five- 
story  flat,"  wrote  one  of  our  pupils  after  a 
visit  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  battleship 
lying  at  anchor  at  League  Island  Navy 
Yard.  "Are  the  roofs  of  houses  like  that?" 
asked  a  girl  in  the  sloyd  class  upon  being 
shown  a  bird-house  with  gable  roof, 
shingled  in'the  old-fashioned  way.  "I  sup- 
posed they  were  all  flat."  These  illustra- 
tions need  not  be  multiplied.  You  can 
each  supply  many  from  your  own  expe- 
rience. But  to  the  teacher  awake  to  his 
opportunity  they  point  the  way.  Does  the 
teacher  always  "take   the   cue?" 

But  if  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  under 
instruction  had  no  visual  images  upon 
which  instruction  could  be  based,  46,  i.  e., 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  number  en- 
rolled, had  a  good  body  of  such  images. 
Obviously  the  number  and  the  nature  of 
these  images  varied  considerably  as  blind- 
ness was  acquired  at  ages  ranging  between 
five  and  fifteen.  But  our  instruction  took 
little  or  no  account  of  these  differences  to 
say  nothing  of  any  attempt  to  bridge  the 
vast  chasm  between  these  and  those  who 
have  never  seen.  As  the  fisherman  casts 
fish  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  variety  into 
the  same  basket,  so  into  the  same  class- 
room we  thrust  all  these  children  with 
such  diverse  mental  equipment.  The 
ninth  grade  of  our  boys'  school  well  illus- 
trates my  point.  In  this  grade  we  attempt- 
ed to  teach  at  one  and  the  same  time  and 
by  substantially  the  same  methods,  eight 
boys,  four  of  whom  saw  until  they  were 
respectively  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  four  of  whom  have  been 
blind  from  early  infancy.  And  as  though 
these  differences  were  not  sufficient  the 
problem    was    further    complicated    by    the 
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possession  by  two  of  these  eight  lads  i 
sufficient  vision  to  enable  them  constantly 
to  acquire  and  add  to  their  mental  equip- 
ment almost  every  sort  of  visual  image. 
But  like  the  Scotch  minister  who  was  floor- 
ed by  the  seeming  contradictions  in  the 
passage  of  Scripture  he  had  chosen  for  his 
text:  "Brethren,  we  note  the  difficulty  and 
pass  on."  Such  a  condition  is  grossly  un- 
fair alike  to  the  totally  blind  and  the  par- 
tially blind;  to  those  blind  from  birth  and 
those  who  became  blind  during  their  boy- 
hood days.  To  make  the  instruction  most 
effective  these  eight  boys  should  be  sepa- 
rated  into   three   groups. 

Into  one  group  should  be  placed  the 
three  boys  who  have  been  blind  from  in- 
fancy; into  a  second  group  the  two  who 
have  some  sight,  two  border-line  cases; 
and  into  a  third  group  the  three  who, 
though  now  totally  blind,  saw  until  they 
were  nine,  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age 
respectively.  But  if  the  exigencies  of  pro- 
gram making  and  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
per  capita  cost  down  demand  it,  these  last 
two  groups  might  be  taught  as  one  group 
by  supplying  some  visual  instruction  for 
the  two  lads  who  see.  Lest  someone  may 
think  that  we  admit  pupils  with  consider- 
able sight,,  as  I  know  is  the  case  in  some 
schools,  may  I  say  that  all  cases  of  partial 
sight  are  now  passed  upon  prior  to  admis- 
sion by  our  oculist  who  makes  weekly 
visits  during  the  school  year  and  considers 
with  extreme  care  the  question  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  these  partially  sighted  children. 

I  have  already  anticipated  my  next  point 
which  is  that  the  possession  by  some  of  the 
pupils  of  even  a  modicum  of  vision  intro- 
duces an  additional  difficulty  into  our  prob- 
lem already  sufficiently  complex.  With  the 
help  of  our  oculist  we  have  been  study- 
ing this  problem  for  two  or  three  years 
hoping  to  find  some  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  be  done  with  our  pupils 
who  see  too  much  to  be  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  yet  not  enough  to  keep  pace  in 
the  public  school  with  the  pupil  whose 
vision  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  impaired?" 
The  ideal  plan  seems  to  me  to  furnish  them 
the  necessary  supplemental  assistance  to 
keep  them  in  the  school  for  children  with 
sight.  The  cases  I  have  in  mind  see  suf- 
ficiently to  get  about  alone  quite   comfort- 


ably. By  no  means  should  all  their  in- 
struction be  according  to  visual  methods. 
Wherever  these  methods  can  be  used 
without  detriment  to  the  child,  they  should 
be  used;  but  let  them  be  supplemented 
wherever  necessary  and  possible  by  the 
methods  that  obtain  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  My  point  is,  these  children  will  nev- 
er live  as  blind  men  and  women;  they  will 
live  as  those  who  see  and  they  should  be 
so  educated.  We  have  tried  for  years  to 
make  them  use  their  fingers  in  lieu  of  their 
eyes.  In  our  determination  to  circum- 
vent nature  we  have  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  devices  from  aprons  to  cover  their 
hands  to  huge  pasteboard  collars  about 
their  necks  which  give  a  classroom  equip- 
ed  with  this  last  device  an  appearance 
quite  like  a  monastery.  I  admit  that  by 
insistence  and  persistence  we  have  made 
some  of  these  pupils  good  finger  readers. 
But  what  do  they  do  when  the  teacher's 
back  is  turned  and  sometimes  when  it  is 
not  turned?  Read  the  dotted  type  with 
their  eyes.  And  what  do  some  of  them  do 
out  of  school  hours?  Read  story-books 
and  fiction,  in  which  they  are  keenly  inter- 
ested, with  their  eyes — not  with  their  fin- 
gers. And  what  do  most  of  them  do  after 
they  leave  school?  Work  with  those  who 
see  as  those  who  see  and  only  in  rare  in- 
stances if  at  all,  do  they  continue  finger 
reading. 

This  problem  is  a  comparatively  simple 
one  in  populous  centers.  Some  of  you 
have  already  made  good  progress  toward 
its  solution  in  your  community.  But  have 
any  of  us  tried  the  plan  I  am  urging,  viz., 
trying  to  keep  the  pupil  in  the  grade  of  the 
public  school  to  which  by  age,  size  and 
mentality  he  belongs,  by  giving  him  the 
needed  supplemental  assistance  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher  employed  for  the  purpose? 
But  what  about  the  pupil  with  partial  sight 
who  comes  from  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
community?  I  see  no  other  way  than  that 
we  must  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
eye-instruction  in  our  special  schools. 
Our  oculist  emphasized  the  thought  re- 
cently that  in  his  judgment  this  eye-in- 
struction in  our  school  should  supplement, 
not  supplant,  the  instruction  given  through 
the  medium  of  the  dot  type.  We  all  have 
these   border-line   cases;   some   of  us   more 
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of  them  than  others;  some  are  more  rigid 
as  to  their  requirements  as  to  defect  of 
vision  than  others.  The  problem  is  uni- 
versal though  the  numbers  vary. 

An  additional  complication  is  introduced 
into  our  problem  by  the  lapse  of  time  that 
occurs  in  many  cases  between  the  loss  of 
sight  and  getting  into  school.  This  causes 
an  abnormal  variation  in  the  ages  of  pu- 
pils in  the  same  school  grade.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  putting  forth 
continued  effort  to  secure  the  enrollment 
of  each  pupil  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment after  his  loss  of  sight.  Here  asso- 
ciations, commissions,  and  wide-awake  field 
officers  can  be  of  material  assistance,  as 
experience  shows. 

The  presence  in  our  schools,  in  spite  of 
our  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  of  the  exceed- 
ingly backward  and  even  the  feeble-minded 
blind  presents  an  additional  problem.  In 
theory,  none  of  us  admits  the  feeble-mind- 
ed; in  practice,  we  all  have  them.  I  do  not 
say  we  keep  them  for  very  long,  but  I 
have  yet  to  visit  one  of  our  schools  that 
has  no  representatives  of  this  group.  I 
have  already  considered  this  point  with 
considerable  fullness.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  suggest  if  possible  some  solution  of 
this  difficult  and  perplexing  problem.  We 
have  all  thought  much  about  these  boys 
and  girls.  Because  of  their  double  handi- 
cap, their  cases  make  a  special  appeal  to 
our  sympathies.  For  the  feeble-minded 
there  is  but  one  place — they  need  and  de- 
serve the  custodial  care  provided  at  the 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

But  as  educators  of  the  blind  we  are 
concerned  rather  with  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  feeble-mindedness  than 
with  the  disposition  of  these  cases  when 
the  fact  of  feeble-mindedness  is  definitely 
established;  for  I  assume  that,  sooner  or 
later — usually  later,  I  fear — we  all  dis- 
charge them  from  our  schools.  I  have  all 
but  reached  the  conclusion  that  for  our 
school  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  provision  of  a  small,  separate  building 
which  may  be  euphemistically  spoken  of  as 
an  observation  cottage.  Here  I  would  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  training  un- 
der expert  direction  of  about  one-twelfth 
of  my  school  population.  As  we  have  ac- 
commodations for   192  children,  this  would 


mean  a  cottage  for  16  children.  Had  I 
such  a  cottage,  I  would  transfer  to  it  forth- 
with at  least  14  children  from  our  kinder- 
garten cottage.  Here  I  would  place,  upon 
reception,  extremely  backward  children 
about  whose  mentality  I  had  serious 
doubts;  for  these  children  ought  never  to 
associate  with  our  normal  or  more  near- 
ly normal  children.  Those  who  are  im- 
provable would  be  improved  and  if  they 
showed  sufficient  ability,  they  would  event- 
ually be  placed  with  the  other  children. 
Some  of  them  would  be  transferred  within 
a  month;  some  within  six  months;  some 
within  a  year,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  might  require  two  or  even  three 
years  of  training  before  we  were  convinced 
that  they  could  work  and  play  with  the 
children  at  the  kindergarten  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves  or  the  more  nearly 
normal  children.  Those  who  were  unim- 
provable would  be  discharged  to  be  trans- 
ferred, some  day  let  us  hope,  directly  to 
a  training  school  for  the  feeble-minded; 
until  this  can  be  brought  about,  they  must 
be  sent  back  home.  We  have  had  this 
year  two  lads  come  to  our  kindergarten 
who  are  typical  representatives  of  these 
two  kinds  of  cases,  both  blind  from  in- 
fancy. 

H.,  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  evidently 
feeble-minded  that  I  hesitated  to  permit 
him  to  remain  for  even  a  month's  trial. 
Although  his  parents  had  been  trying  for 
two  years  to  secure  his  admission,  when 
they  visited  our  kindergarten  at  meal  time 
and  saw  how  well  our  little  people  could 
eat  and  how  much  they  could  do  for  them- 
selves, his  mother  thought  she  had  better 
take  him  home  until  she  taught  him  to  do 
more  for  himself — an  excellent  idea,  by  the 
by,  to  impart  information  to  parents  in  an 
effective  manner  without  saying  a  word.  As 
he  had  been  so  long  coming  and  as  we  had 
a  vacant  bed,  I  advised  the  parents  to  leave 
him  until  we  could  see  what,  if  anything, 
we  could  do  for  him.  But  he  was  a  total 
misfit;  his  influence  on  the  children  was 
bad,  he  required  an  undue  amount  of  the 
time  of  housemothers  and  teachers,  and  af- 
ter one  month's  stay  he  was  discharged. 

At  almost  the  same  time  came  E.,  nine 
years  of  age,  a  milder  type  than  H.,  but 
clearly    of    defective    mentality.       E.     was 
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more  easily  cared  for,  his  influence  upon 
the  other  children  was  less  objectionable, 
but  he  was  manifestly  at  a  disadvantage 
among  the  children  and  ought  not  to  re- 
main. Accordingly,  he  was  discharged  af- 
ter three  months'  trial.  E.  was  improvable; 
H.  was  not.  Had  we  had  our  observation 
cottage;  H.  would  have  been  discharged  at 
the  end  of  one  month  or  possibly  two; 
E.  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  at 
least  a  full  year's  training  and  observation. 
If  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  showed  consid- 
erable improvement,  he  would  have  re: 
mained  for  another  year.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  then  have  been  transferred 
with  advantage  to  the  kindergarten;  but 
if  not  he  would  be  discharged,  but  consid- 
erably improved.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions we  did  nothing  for  him. 

I  have  already  transcended  the  time 
limits  of  a  presidential  address.  I  have 
considered  what  seemed  to  me  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
complexity  of  our  problem.  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  summarize  the  points  I 
have  tried  to  make. 

First:  There  are  among  our  children 
the  usual  differences  in  mentality  that  are 
found  among  an  equal  number  of  children 
who  see. 

Second:  These  differences  are  accen- 
tuated by  the  diseases  that  in  many  cases 
have   caused  blindness. 

Third:  The  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  varying  ages  at  which  sight  is 
lost. 

Fourth:  The  possession  by  some  of 
even  a  modicum  of  vision  introduces  an 
additional  complication. 

Fifth:  Lapse  of  time  between  loss  of 
sight  and  entrance  into  school  causes  ab- 
normal variation  in  ages  of  pupils  in  the 
same  grade. 

Sixth:  The  presence  of  the  exceedingly 
backward  and  the  feeble-minded  blind  pre- 
sents an  additional  problem.   (Applause). 

MR.  RAY:  Of  course  we  have  no  pro- 
gram of  our  own,  we  have  just  this  tenta- 
tive one  that  has  been  made  up  and  I  move 
you  that  the  program  as  suggested  be  ac- 
cepted with  one  change,  namely  placing 
the  paper  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  to  be  led  by  Superintend- 


ent Oliphant  on  the  program  for  Thursday 
evening  instead  of  Friday  morning,  and  if 
my  motion  meets  with  a  second,  I  hope 
that  change  will  be  made. 

Motion   seconded  by  Mr.   Wilson. 

MR.  RAY:  I  would  not  make  the  mo- 
tion had  I  not  consulted  with  others  about 
it,  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Argo  in  reference  to  the 
matter  and  he  is  not  only  satisfied,  but 
says  that  he  had  already  thought  of  a  simi- 
lar thing,  and  I  think  that  Thursday  even- 
ing is  the  most  available  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  second  reason  is  that  some  of 
us  are  practically  compelled  to  leave  Hali- 
fax early  Friday  morning  or  Thursday  eve- 
ning and  we  would  be  deprived  of  hearing 
two  of  the  best  speeches  which  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  Association.  I  speak 
delicately  and  modestly  about  this  matter 
but  I  think  the  other  members  of  the 
Association  will  agree  with  me,  we  all 
know  these  two  speakers  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  have  made  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  car- 
ried, to  adopt  the  tentative  program  with 
that  change. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  motion  has 
been  made  and  seconded,  but  before  it  is 
passed  upon  I  should  like  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
such  a  change. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  My  opinion  of  the 
change  is  of  very  little  importance.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  the  Association 
should  make  any  change  that  is  necessary. 

Motion   was   unanimously   carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  desirable 
that  all  the  delegates  should  register  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  we  would  like  to  make 
up  the  roll;  we  want  the  delegates  to  regis- 
ter and  also  all  those  who  are  in  attendance 
at  the  convention. 

A  MEMBER:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  President  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee which  would  look  after  that,  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  or  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Nominations   might   look  after   it. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  A  book  has  been 
provided  and  you  should  each  register  in 
it,  giving  the  name  of  the  school  you  rep- 
resent and  your  post  office  address. 

MISS  GIFFIN:  Are  the  librarians  as- 
sociate members? 

THE  PRESIDENT:     The  librarians  are 
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here  through  courtesy  and  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Association;  we  suggest  that 
all  those  who  are  delegates,  superintend- 
ents of  the  various  schools,  the  teacher 
delegates  from  the  various  schools  and 
any  delegate  member  of  the  Board,  enroll 
in  one  place  in  the  book  as  the  duly  ac- 
credited delegates  and  that  all  the  other 
register  in  another  part;  be  sure  to  write 
your  name,  your  postoffice  address,  which 
can  be  used  for  mailing  purposes,  and  the 
organization  which  you  represent. 

MR.  WILSON:  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Chair  to  explain  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  delegate? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  has 
been  asked  to  explain  what  constitutes  a 
delegate;  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  which  I  will  read  you  the 
part  pertaining  to  that: 

Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  com- 
posed as  follows: 

First:  The  President  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Second:  The  Superintendents  of  the 
several  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Third:  One  Teacher  from  each  Insti- 
tution who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Teachers 
of  the  same. 

MR.  RAY:  Will  you  please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, make  it  plain  who  can  vote  upon  any 
of  the  questions  that  come  before  the  Asso- 
ciation? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  thought  I  did, 
because  I  read  you  the  clause  from  the 
Constitution. 

MR.  RAY:  But  that  names  those  who 
were  delegates;  how  many  can  vote? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Not  more  than 
three  from  any  institution,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  a  member 
elected  by  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  school  and  a  teacher  delegate,  who, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  has  been 
elected  by  his  fellow  teachers. 

MR.  RAY:  In  other  words  the  school 
may  be   represented  by  three? 

MR.  WEIR:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  On 
your  program  you  will  notice  that  this 
evening  it  states  there  will  be  a  reception 
to  delegates  and  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burritt,    representing    the    Association,    Sir 


Frederick  and  Lady  Fraser  on  behalf  of 
the  school  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
myself  as  Superintendent  will,  in  an  infor- 
mal way,  receive  the  delegates  present; 
the  delegates  will  notice  on  the  card  that 
has  been  given  them  when  they  were  as- 
signed their  place  of  entertainment,  so  and 
so's  name,  it  reads,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  So  and 
So,  guests  of  So  and  So;"  well,  I  would 
say  that  you  invite  your  host  and  hostess 
to  come  along  with  you;  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  the 
bandmaster  and  the  kind  disposition  of  the 
Sixty-Third  regiment  their  band  wii!  be 
here  and  will  supply  music;  an  orchestra 
will  also  be  provided  for  any  of  you  who 
are  inclined  to  "trip  the  light  fantastic.'* 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  trip  it  along 
the  corridors;  and  then  again  we  have  a 
number  of  our  own  people  with  us,  the 
teachers  of  the  institution  and  the  students 
who  are  remaining  and  who  will  go  on  a 
concert  tour,  and  they  will  be  very,  very- 
glad  to  give  you  some  music.  On  the 
whole  we  anticipate  a  most  enjoyable  eve- 
ning and  I  have  been  requested  by  my  su- 
perintendent and  also  by  the  President  of 
the  Association  to  say  that  we  expect  you 
all  to  come  along  together  with  those  who 
are  entertaining  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  should  like  to 
make  an  announcement  so  that  everybody 
will  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure  during  the  convention.  All  mat- 
ters of  business,  all  resolutions  and  all  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  that  it  is  desired  to  bring 
before  the  Convention  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee;  no  resolu- 
tions are  presented  on  the  floor,  but  are 
rather  handed  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  then  reported  out  after  due  considera- 
tion. 

MR.  WALKER:  Is  that  so  restricted 
by  the  by-laws  or  Constitution? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Yes.  Now  that  is 
so  much  for  procedure. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Secretary  will  call  the  States  and  the  dele- 
gates from  each  State  will  come  forward 
and  register. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  about 
the  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commis- 
sion.    This   Commission   was  appointed   at 
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the  Berkeley  Convention  and  the  reports 
have  been  printed  in  Philadelphia.  I 
brought  them  along  on  the  boat  and  car- 
ried them  here.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
'way  to  insure  their  being  here.  This  re- 
port as  printed  contains  the  entire  repor" 
-of  the  Commission,  except  the  "Summary 
and  Recommendations."  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Boston  only 
last  Friday,  June  30,  1916,  and  it  was 
thought  wise  not  to  print  the  Recommen- 
dations until  the  Committee  had  duly  con- 
sidered them;  this  was  accordingly  done 
and  the  proof  of  the  last  two  pages  of  the 
report  is  about  to  be  delivered  here. 

This  portion  of  the  Report  will  be  print- 
ed as  a  separate  leaflet  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  you  not  later  than  tomorrow 
morning.  We  can  distribute  now  the  re- 
ports with  the  omission  of  the  "Summary 
and  Recommendations."  We  brought 
about  120  and  they  will  now  be  distribu- 
ted so  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  report 
for  each  group  of  delegates. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  roll  by 
States. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  There  have  been 
some  very  delightful,  handy,  little  pro- 
grams printed  and  started  here  a  week  ago, 
but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  locat 
them,  so  we  are  using  the  printed  one,  the 
tentative  program  that  was  gotten  out 
some  time  ago.  If  you  have  all  registered, 
I  now  declare  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  two-thirty. 

Afternoon  Session,  July  4,  1916,  2:30  P.  M. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  meeting  will 
now  come  to  order.  Let  me  say  that  the 
signs  that  Sir  Frederick  has  placed  at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  hall  were  intended 
merely  to  secure  the  delegates  their  rights; 
the  delegates  having  been  provided  for,  the 
remaining  seats  may  be  used  by  our  friends 
indiscriminately,  and  I  hope  you  won't  all 
sit  in  the  back  seats.  If  there  are  any  who 
have  not  registered  will  you  kindly  do  so 
this  afternoon  without  fail? 

Our  first  topic  this  afternoon  is  "General 
Qualifications  for  Teachers  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  What  Special  Training  is  Nec- 
essary or  Desirable."  This  paper  is  to  be 
given  by  Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks,  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  (Ap- 
plause). 


SPECIAL    QUALIFICATION    AND    TRAINING    NECESSARY     FOR 
TEACHERS   OF  THE   BLIND 


BY    MISS    MINNIE     E.     HICKS 
Teacher,    Maryland    School    for    Blind 


So  much  have  the  passing  centuries  done 
towards  the  education  and  development  of 
those  deprived  of  sight  that,  if  we  could 
call  a  blind  man  of  five  hundred  years  ago 
from  his  begging  or  from  chasing  the  elu- 
sive pig  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal 
court  and  place  him  beside  a  blind  man  ot 
our  own  time,  we  should  find  the  two  men 
having  little  in  common  save  the  mere  fact 
of  their  blindness.  Within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, nearly  every  one  of  the  United  States 
has  erected  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
blind,  in  potent  protest  against  the  ignor- 
ance and  pauperism,  once  regarded  as  the 
inalienable  heritage  of  the  blind  child. 
This  process  of  education  and  development, 
which  has  transformed  an  idle,  useless  and 
dependent   class   of  people   into   good   citi- 


zens, capable  home-makers,  and  wholly 
efficient  members  of  society,  has  been  a 
process  of  evolution  in  which  each  step  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  some  new  achieve- 
ment, each  advance  opened  the  way  to 
things  still  farther  on. 

As  we,  with  whom  so  largely  rests  the 
interests  of  the  blind  of  this  epoch,  stand 
today  upon  the  heights  attained  by  the 
valiant  workers  who  have  labored  before 
us,  looking  out  into  the  future,  innumer- 
able problems  rise  and  clamor  to  us  for 
solution;  but  no  question  presents  itself 
with  greater  insistence  and  promise  of 
practical  result  than  that  relating  to  the 
special  qualification  and  training  neces- 
sary for  teachers  of  the  blind.  The  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  general  qualification  of 
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our  teachers  is  one  throughout  the  profes- 
sion. We  require  that  they  be  men  and 
women  of  recognized  scholarship;  they 
must  be  in  touch  with  all  that  is  proved 
best  in  modern  methods  of  education;  they 
must  be  mentally,  morally — yes,  and  spirit- 
ually— fit  to  be  controlling  factors  in  the 
lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.  In  short,  the 
requirements  laid  down  for  instructors  in 
the  most  approved  schools  for  sighted 
children,  are,  if  possible,  emphasized  in 
the  work  for  the  blind.  So  much  having 
been  accomplished,  is  it  not  time  to  take 
another  step  forward — to  give  the  blind 
child  teachers  not  only  generally  qualified 
to  instruct  him,  but  specially  trained  to 
know  and  meet  his  particular  needs?  The 
blind  child  is  much  more  dependent  upon 
his  teacher  than  is  his  sighted  brother,  and 
his  preparation  for  life  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing far  greater  skill  and  understanding. 
Should  not  these  facts,  then,  demand  ad- 
ditional qualification  upon  the  part  of  his 
teachers?  Assuredly,  yes;  and  this  de- 
mand, which  is  eminently  concrete  in  its 
nature,  can  be  met  only  by  an  established 
course  of  training  for  those  who  intend  ti 
become  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  a  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  by  which  examinations  are 
given  to  those  applying  for  positions  as 
teachers.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
this  work;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

How  often  we  hear  the  bland  assertion: 
"Anybody  can  teach  the  blind;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  adaptation." 

True:  anyone — that  is,  any  good  teacher 
— can  do  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  adapta- 
tion; but  it  is  in  just  this  process  of  adapta- 
tion that  so  much  valuable  time  is  lost  and 
great  injury  done  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Following  this  thought,  let  any  superinten- 
dent call  to  mind  the  teachers  who  have 
entered  his  employ  during  his  term  of  ad- 
ministration. He  has,  in  each  case,  given 
the  novice  some  general  facts  and  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  work,  assured  him  of 
aid  and  counsel  in  any  emergency;  and,  in 
short — though  he  may  unconsciously  have 
done  more  harm  than  good  if  himself  a 
novice — has  done  all  in  his  power  to  hasten 
the  development  of  the  adaptation  germ. 
But    only   the    new    teacher    and    his    class 


know  what  the  ensuing  period  of  inocula- 
tion involved,  the  class  being  probably 
more  fully  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
things  than  the  teacher.  Almost  every 
graduate  of  any  school  for  the  blind  has 
passed  through  one  or  more  such  exper- 
iences, and  can  readily  recall  incidents 
connected  therewith  which  show  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  both  class  and  teacher 
labored.  Perhaps  his  memory  reproduces 
the  palmy  days  in  which  there  were  no 
written  lessons  because  the  teacher  had 
not  a  using  knowledge  of  his  embossed 
type,  or  the  more  trying  days  when,  for 
the  same  reason,  written  work  costing  him 
much  effort  went  uncorrected  or  was,  to  his 
great  dissatisfaction,  submitted  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a  classmate.  In  those  days, 
too,  lessons  assigned  from  text-books  were 
apt  to  be  either  unreasonably  long  or  ri- 
diculously short,  owing  to  the  teacher's 
not  knowing  how  much  ground  the  student 
should  be  expected  to  cover  in  a  given 
time.  Or  our  graduate  may  recall  the  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  teacher,  relying  up- 
on that  power  of  memory  proverbially  at- 
tributed to  the  blind,  read  eight  lines  of  a 
poem  and  then  directed  the  pupils  to  repeat 
them,  entirely  failing  to  understand  why 
the  attempt  produced  such  unsatisfactory 
results.  He  may  still  smile  over  explana- 
tions and  comparisons  which  utterly  failed 
of  their  purpose  because  they  involved 
things  with  which  he  was,  by  reason  of  his 
lack  of  sight,  wholly  unfamiliar.  These 
illustrations  are  straws  gathered  at  random 
but  they  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

One  instance  which  has  come  under  my 
personal  observation  is  that  of  a  class  which, 
within  seven  years,  was  taught  by  six 
novices.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  teachers  possessed  unusual  ability 
and  tact,  and  would  eventually  have  done 
excellent  work;  but  no  sooner  did  each 
begin  to  adapt  himself  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  his  position  than  circum- 
stances forced  him  to  give  place  to  a  suc- 
cessor, who  had  to  begin  as  he  had  done 
with  similar  consequences.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  the  class  must  have  suffered 
during  these  successive  periods  of  adapta- 
tion. Such  frequent  changes  are  seldom 
necessary,  and  were,  in  the  case  cited,  due 
to  unusual  conditions;  but  the  loss  stiffered 
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by  this  particular  class  serves,  in  my  mind, 
strikingly  to  emphasize  a  state  of  things 
which,  in  a  less  degree,  exists  throughout 
our  schools.  Only  because,  so  far,  we 
have  not  been  aroused  to  see  the  great 
wrong  involved,  we  are  premitting  our  pu- 
pils to  be  material  for  experiment.  Work- 
ing upon  this  material,  the  born  teacher, 
by  means  of  many  mistakes,  close  obser- 
vation and  lengthening  experience,  final- 
ly becomes  master  of  the  situation,  having 
devoted  years  to  evolving  facts  and  meth- 
ods which  he  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  before  taking  up  his 
work.  Then,  when  after  a  longer  or  short- 
er period  of  service,  he  must  leave  his  task 
to  other  hands,  all  that  lie  has  learned  goes 
with  him,  and  the  entire  experiment  must 
be  repeated.  And  so  it  goes,  round  and 
round,  like  an  endless  chain.  Had  it  been 
necessary  for  Marconi  to  begin  where 
Michael  Farraday  began  in  studying  the 
nature  and  possibilities  of  air-waves,  do 
you  think  that  wireless  telegraphy  would 
now  be  an  accomplished  fact?  Reasoning 
similarly,  do  you  think  that  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  work  for  the  blind  can  be 
realized  as  long  as  each  worker  must  be- 
gin, not  at  the  point  where  his  predecessor 
has  laid  it  down,  but  at  the  very  a  b  c's? 

"And  what,"  someone  naturally  asks, 
"would  be  embodied  in  a  course  of  training 
for  teachers  of  the  blind?" 

The  most  obvious  object  to  be  attained 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  devices 
used  by  the  blind.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
that  a  sighted  teacher  should  read  by  touch 
as  to  do  so  requires  an  immense  expendi- 
ture of  nerve-force  which  he  can  better 
utilize  in  other  ways;  but  he  should  be 
thoroughly  master  of  the  tactile  system 
used  by  his  pupils — which  we  may  add, 
differs  widely  from  the  ability  to  laborious- 
ly spell  out  a  line  when  there  is  no  way 
out  of  it.  Incidentally,  in  view  of  tin- 
damaging  effect  of  embossed  print  upon 
the  eyes,  it  might  be  found  advisable  to 
have  duplicate  books  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion printed  in  ink,  the  points  represented 
by  black  dots.  Other  mechanical  agencies, 
too,  with  their  present  and  potential  value, 
should  receive  their  share  of  attention — 
the  typewriter,  sewing-machine,  pencil- 
board    and    others.      Understanding    fully 


just  how  these  agencies  are  employed,  the 
new  teacher  can,  from  the  first,  meet  his 
pupils  upon  their  own  ground,  intelligently 
sympathizing  with  their  difficulties,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  requiring  that  their  work 
reach  the  accepted  standard  with  which  his 
course  of  training  has  acquainted  him.  And, 
though  the  thought  does  not  present  itself 
to  his  students  in  concrete  form,  the  very 
effort  which  he  has  made  in  acquiring  his 
knowledge  of  these  things  will  win  their 
respect  and  confidence. 

The  books  which  are  to  have  the  most 
important  part  in  preparing  our  teachers 
for  their  work  are  still  unwritten;  but 
when  the  call  comes  through  our  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  of  specially-trained  teach- 
ers, they  will  spring  into  being.  There  are 
in  the  work  today,  as  there  have  been  in 
the  past,  men  and  women  who,  through 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  have 
carved  out  facts  and  devised  methods  of 
inestimable  value.  In  their  hands  is  the 
material  which,  taking  form  upon  the 
printed  page,  would  set  the  young  teacher 
far  along  upon  the  way  that  they  them- 
selves had  to  travel  so  laboriously.  It  may 
be  ours  for  the  asking:  Shall  we  be  con- 
tent to  let  it  perish  with  them,  or  shall  we 
hasten  to  claim  it  as  our  cherished  in- 
heritance? 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  pedagogy  to  prove  the  value 
of,  and  the  necessity  for,  this  embryo  ma- 
terial; for  the  axiom  that  all  effective  edu- 
cation must  be  a  progression  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  its  application  to  the  blind 
student.  The  teacher  who  enters  upon  his 
work  without  special  training  can  have  lit- 
tle conception  of  the  meager  content  of  the 
things  known  to  the  blind  child,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  which  lie  within  and' 
without  that  area.  While  he  grows,  the 
great  outside  world,  with  its  beauties  of 
nature  and  ever-shifting  panorama  of  hu- 
man activity,  is  constantly  bringing  to  the 
sighted  child  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  im- 
pressions and  information  which  he  un- 
consciously absorbs,  growing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  alertness  of  mind  and  power  of 
assimilation.  The  facts,  thus  gathered 
without  effort  through  the  eye,  must  be 
brought,    bit    by    bit,    within    the    range    of 
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the  child  shut  away  from  them  by  his  lack 
of  vision;  and  the  mental  development  re- 
sulting   in   the   one   who   gathers   them   for 
himself    must,    in    the    case    of    the    blind 
child,    be    secured    by    some    other    means. 
Here  the  novice  is  hopelessly  handicapped, 
not  by  any  lack  of  desire   to   do  the.  right 
thing,    but    because     he     has     no     concrete 
knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  done.     This 
is  one  reason  why  students  too  often  leave 
our  schools,  well-versed   it   may  be   in   the 
'  lore  of  text-books  or   in   the   knowledge   of 
some     particular     craft,     but     only     poorly 
equipped    for    the    duty   of   effective    living, 
which    is   the    real   aim   of   education.      We 
intend    that     the     world     shall     regard    the 
blindness    of    our    graduates,    not    as    their 
distinguishing  feature,  but  merely  as  an  in- 
cidental   condition.      It    can    never    do    this 
unless    our   teachers    know   definitely    what 
is   involved   in   blindness — what   it   is,   men- 
tally and   physically,   that   tends   to   set   the 
blind  person  apart  from  his  fellows.     Then, 
with    this    knowledge    ever    in    mind,    they 
must    constantly    supply    what    the    sighted 
Student  can  get  for  himself,  curb  those  un- 
desirable     tendencies     and      habits     which 
blindness  may  foster,  and,  in  every  possible 
way.  help  the  student  to  develop  symmetri- 
cally in  mind  and  body.     This  is  a  mighty 
task,  and  the  specially-trained  teacher  will 
still  have  enough  to  learn  for  himself;  but 
this  training  will  serve  to  -give  direction  to 
his    efforts.      His    course    cannot    be    fully 
mapped   out,  but   he  should,  at   least,   have 
a  compass. 

One  important  result  of  requiring  special 
training  in  the  work  for  the  blind  will  be 
the  elimination  of  that  class  of  persons 
whom,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may 
here  designate  "accidental  teachers." 
There  are,  drawing  salaries  in  our  schools 
today,  men  and  women  who  have  merely 
dropped  into  our  ranks.  Some  are  with  us 
because  they  must  earn  a  livelihood,  and, 
with  no  real  insight  into  the  work,  they 
think  teaching  the  blind  an  easy  means  to 
that  end;  and  others  because  the  work  of- 
fers a  stepping-stone  over  which  they  can 
pass  to  some  other  vocation — their  real 
goal.  In  either  case,  the  effect  is  deplor- 
able. The  person  who  is  looking  for  easy 
work  tries  his  best  to  find  it  in  whatever 
he  does;  and  he  whose  ambition  is  hitched 


to  some  other  star  has  only  the  remnant  of 
his    energy   and    little    interest   left    for   his 
teaching.     He  may  put  in  the  allotted  time 
in  the  school-room  with  painful  exactness; 
he    may    scrupulously    adhere    to    the    pre- 
scribed  course   of   study;   but   these   things 
can  not,  in  any  measure,  take  the  place  of 
the  earnest,  never-ceasing  effort  of  him  who 
gives  himself  to  his  work.     We  know  this, 
and  yet  the  "accidental  teacher"  is  with  us 
as   a   fairly   constant   quantity.     This   could 
not  be,  or,  at  least,  would  be  far  less  like- 
ly,    if     our     schools     demanded     specially- 
trained   teachers.     Those   seeking  an   occu- 
pation involving  little  work,  or  one  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  make-shift,  would  not  select 
one  for  which   special  training  is  required; 
they  would  not  think  of  it.     On   the  other 
hand,  a  young  person  seriously  choosing  a 
vocation  will  willingly  invest  the  time  and 
money    necessary    to    properly    fit    him    for 
that  work.     It  is  the  duty  of  those  already 
in   the  work,   who   realize   the   immense   in- 
tellectual  and   personal   responsibility   rest- 
ing upon  the  teachers  of  the  blind,  to  place 
the    sacred    charge    in    the    hands    of    those 
only  who  are  worthy  of  the  trust. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  special- 
ization. It  has  a  call  for  us  which,  sooner 
or  later,  we  must  heed.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  a  superintendent  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  will  no  sooner  open  his  class- 
room to  a  teacher  only  generally  qualified 
than  he  will  put  his  family  into  a  car  to  be 
driven  by  an  untrained  chauffeur.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  idea  of  requir- 
ing special  training  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  is  new  to  us,  and  still  so  far  away 
that  we  cannot  grasp  its  full  significance; 
but,  limiting  our  thought  to  the  points 
touched  in  this  discussion,  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  such  training  are  surely 
too  obvious  to  be  disregarded.  Let  us 
summarize : 

A  specially-trained  teacher  would  come 
into  the  work  equipped  with — 

First,  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
paratus, including  books  and  appliances, 
used  by  his  pupils; 

Second,  An  understanding  of  wherein  the 
blind  differ,  physically  and  mentally,  from 
the  sighted; 

Third,  A  familiarity  with  tried  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  and 
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Fourth,  An  acquaintance  with  the  exper- 
ience of  those  who  have  given  life,  brain 
and  fortune  to  the  work. 

We  should  thus  secure  the  substitution 
of  fully-qualified  teachers  for  the  half- 
hearted time-server  of  the  unprepared  type; 
and  the  work  itself,  now  too  often  a  mere 
side-line,  would  at  once  become  profes- 
sionalized in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

Devise  what  plan  you  will,  but  let  us 
have  trained  teachers,  without  longer  sac- 
rificing our  pupils  and  wasting  precious 
time  in  the  process.  Shall  the  training  be 
given  in  a  four  or  six-weeks'  summer 
course,  or  during  a  year's  study,  observa- 
tion, and  supervised  practice  in  our 
schools?  This  question  will  be  easily  an- 
swered when  the  need  of  a  course  of 
training  is  realized  with  sufficient  keen- 
ness. It  is  this  realization  of  a  great  neec' 
which  I  urge  upon  you  today.  Shall  we, 
satisfied,  go  on  in  our  old  way,  missing  the 
wonderful  possibilities  which  we  have  here 
only  glimpsed,  or  shall  we  bring  to  the 
education  of  our  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  the  very  best  that  careful  selection 
and  wise  training  can  produce.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  vital  one:  fellow-workers,  what 
shall  we  do? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  discussion 
was  to  have  been  led  by  Superintendent 
L.  E.  Milligan,  of  the  California  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  but  as  he  is  not 
present  and  is  not  to  be  with  us,  in  his 
absence  I  will  call  on  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapman, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  that  School.  Mr.  Chapman  will 
now  open  the  discussion. 

MR.  CHAPMAN:  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers and  Friends  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  It  is 
with  regret  that  Principal  L.  E.  Milligan 
of  the  California  Schools  is  not  here  to 
open  this  the  first  discussion  of  the  con- 
vention as  had  been  mapped  out  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  having  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
program  to  be  followed  during  the  days 
we  are  to  be  together  and  after  having  lis- 
tened to  that  excellent  address  by  the 
President  of  our  organization  this  morning 
upon  the  theme,  "The  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  a  Highly  Complex  Problem"  it  is 
perfectly    clear    from    the    paper   just    pre- 


sented   that    master-minds    prepared    for    a 
very  practical  and  helpful  convention. 

No  one  will  question  the  desirability  of  a 
teachers  training  being  equivalent  to  the 
high  standard  as  set  forth  in  the  paper 
given  by  Miss  Hicks  entitled  "General 
Qualifications  for  Teachers  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind;  What  Special  Training  is  Nec- 
essary or  Desirable?"  She  has  vividly 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  teachers 
having  first,  A  practical  knowledge  of  the 
apparatus,  including  books  and  appliances, 
used  by  the  blind;  secondly,  An  under- 
standing of  wherein  the  blind  differ,  men- 
tally and  physically,  from  the  sighted; 
thirdly,  A  familiarity  with  tried  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  the  blind;  and 
fourthly,  An  acquaintance  with  the  expc- 
ience  of  those  who  have  given  life,  brain, 
and  fortune  to  the  work.  If  these  desirable 
qualifications  could  be  emphasized  when 
we  come  to  hiring  teachers  would  we  not 
have  the  fully-qualified  teacher  in  the 
place  of  so  many  who  are  half-hearted 
time-servers  of  the  unprepared  type.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  may  come 
in  which  the  genuinely  professionalized 
teacher  of  the  blind  may  be  recognized  as 
a  valuable  asset  to  a  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  thoroughly  wide-awake  college  or  uni- 
versity is  on  the  alert  to  secure  specialists 
from  other  colleges  and  universities,  but 
with  our  schools  this  procedure  does  not 
seem  to  be  considered  ethical.  No  doubt 
but  that  many  of  you  have  said  that  you 
prefer  to  go  out  into  the  public  schools  and 
secure  your  teachers  and  that,  too,  with  a 
full  realization  that  your  pupils  might  not 
for  some  time  make  the  progress  they 
would  had  you  secured  for  them  a  profes- 
sionalized teacher. 

It  is  of  course  conceded  that  since  there 
are  more  sighted  people  in  the  world  than 
blind  that  our  Schools  for  the  Blind  must 
of  necessity  be  officered  and  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  blind 
man  or  a  blind  woman  to  succeed  in  the 
present  day  highly  complex  sighted  man's 
or  sighted  woman's  atmosphere.  Only  the 
genuinely  specialized  teacher  who  has  mas- 
tered the  psychology  of  the  sighted  will 
be  able  to  breathe  into  the  life  of  his  or 
her  pupils  an  inspiration  for  doing  things 
in  the  most  approved  sighted  way. 
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A  teacher  such  as  we  have  mentioned 
will  have  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
become  professionalized  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  given  by  a  college  or 
university.  He  will  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  will 
be  conversant  with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion as  used  in  the  public  school  system. 
IK-  will  participate  in  the  movements  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  young  people  of  his 
city  and  the  state,  and  above  all  he  will  be 
a  person  with  a  magnetic  personality. 
There  are  teachers  of  this  type  who  should 
be  so  recognized  and  rewarded  that  others 
will  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  class  of 
the  professionalized. 

We  believe  that  an  advanced  step  would 
be  taken  if  all  of  our  teachers  could  be- 
come active  members  of  our  American 
Association  of  the  Instructors  ot  the 
Blind.  A  spirit  of  true  democracy  ought 
not  to  injure  the  object  for  which  our 
Association  was  formed.  Let  us  hope  that 
with  the  privilege  of  full  membership  a 
greater  interest  may  be  secured.  Certainly 
genuinely  specialized  teachers  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  asset  to  our  As- 
sociation. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Berkeley  to  cross 
the  continent  to  be  here  I  happened  to 
pick  up  a  San  Francisco  daily  and  in  it  I 
found  that  Principal  P.  M.  Fisher  of  the 
new  Oakland  Technical  High  School  was 
quoted  as  having  drawn  up  the  plans  and 
measurements  of  a  specialized  teacher: — 
more  and  more  of  them  are  conforming 
to  the  standard.  He  has  named  the  re- 
quirements for  the  successful  pedagogue 
and  those  who  are  deficient  can  spend  their 
vacations  in  catching  up.  Brains,  beauty, 
charm,  magnetism,  attractiveness,  poise 
and  an  overdose  of  common  sense  are  the 
general  attributes.  The  old  type  of  teacher 
is  extinct,  he  says.  The  day  of  the  Ichabod 
Crane  type  of  teacher  is  gone,  said  Princi- 
pal Fisher  to  his  teachers.  She  is  brought 
into  contact  with  many  sides  of  life  and  to 
qualify  she  must  feel  and  understand.  She 
must  be  superior,  not  only  mentally  but 
physically  as  well.  She  must  be  a  well- 
poised  expert,  human  and  efficient.  In 
the  scales  in  which  Principal  Fisher 
would   weigh   the   prospective   teacher,   per- 


sonality would  have  to  overbalance  educa- 
tion. No  teacher  needs  to  be  a  Venus, 
neither  should  she  dress  like  a  Lucille 
model,  the  Principal  elucidated,  but  she 
must  be  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  look  at 
and  her  dress  should  be  both  becoming  and 
business-like  without  being  designed  es- 
pecially to  attract  notice  on  its  own  ac- 
count. But  that  is  not  all;  she  would  not 
qualify  100  per  cent,  unless  she  had  a 
voice,  tuneful  as  a  thrush,  soothing  as  the 
lapping  of  summer  waters  on  the  sandy 
beach.  The  voice  should  be  free  from  all 
acid  qualities,  gentle  and  friendly,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Oakland  educator  and  in 
character  the  teacher  must  be  neither  too 
insistent  nor  over  strenuous.  Her  mission 
is  to  call  out  a  response  in  her  pupils,  not 
to  set  them  on  edge;  the  driving  qualities 
too  often  act  to  drive  different  natures  to 
the  wall,  instead  of  drawing  them  out  it  is 
likely  to  shut  them  up  like  clams.  As  gen- 
tle as  a  nun,  yet  she  must  be  firm  as  a 
soldier.  The  pupil  who  tries  to  get 
through  school  by  dodging  and  Tour-flush- 
ing, she  must  call  promptly." 

Who  knows  but  what  Principal  Fisher 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  a 
School  for  the  Blind  at  some  time?  Cer- 
tainly a  genuinely  professionalized  teacher 
would  incorporate  into  his  or  her  life 
many  of  the  qualities  set  forth. 

Let  us  then  emphasize  specialization  re- 
membering the  points  so  carefuly  brought 
out  by  Miss  Hicks,  but  above  all  let  us  so 
conduct  our  schools  that  the  genuinely 
specialized  or  professionalized  teacher  of 
the  blind  will  be  in  so  great  demand  that 
young  men  and  young  women  will  not 
hesitate  to  spend  valuable  time  in  qualify- 
ing for  so  high  a  calling. 

MR.  GARDINER:  In  my  opinion  there 
is  one  qualification  for  teaching  the  blind, 
very  useful  and  very  desirable,  though  per- 
haps not  essential,  namely  Good  Eyesight. 
It  enables  the  teacher  to  detect  and  correct 
faults  of  manner  and  of  attitude,  such  as 
standing  or  sitting  improperly,  putting  the 
knuckles  in  the  eyes  and  the  fingers  in  the 
mouth,  turning  the  head  sideways  and 
keeping  the  mouth  open  when  playing  the 
piano,  wagging  the  head  in  time  with  the 
motions   of   the   feet   in   walking,   etc.     The 
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teacher  with  sight  could  also  observe  dirty 
hands  and  faces,  and  soiled  or  torn  cloth- 
ing. In  teaching  staff  notation  he  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  teacher  who 
has  never  actually  seen  the  staff.  He  could 
more  easily  and  surely  detect  inattention 
and  misconduct.  A  pupil  with  partial  sight 
is  very  easily  tempted  to  play  tricks  on  a 
teacher  who  is  totally  blind.  The  success- 
ful teacher  needs  to  know  more  about  the 
subject  taught  than  is  contained  in  text 
books,  and  the  teacher  with  sight  could 
acquire  that  knowledge  from  a  wider  range 
of  books  than  the  blind  teacher  confined  to 
point  publications.  The  teacher  with  sight 
is  of  more  use  than  the  blind  teacher  in 
looking  after  the  pupils  after  class,  at  play, 
during  reading  hour,  going  to  church,  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  emergency.  I  dis- 
claim any  idea  of  dispossessing  blind 
teachers  of  their  positions  in  order  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  teachers  having  sight. 
The  object  of  maintaining  Schools  for  the 
Blind  is  not  to  give  employment  to  adults 
with  or  without  sight,  but  to  confer  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  upon  blind  chil- 
dren, and  all  minor  considerations  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  major  one.  Just  as 
a  blind  woman  should  marry  a  man  with 
sight,  and  a  blind  man  should  marry  a  wo- 
man with  sight,  a  blind  teacher  should  have 
pupils  with  sight,  and  blind  pupils  should 
have  teachers  with  sight. 

MR.  HUSSEY:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker, 
but  not  having  anticipated  a  discussion 
along  this  line  I  have  not  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  subject.  However,  as  my  views 
on  this  matter  are  fully  as  decided  as  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ontario,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  give  them  expression  here. 
Twenty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  un- 
der a  man,  himself  blind,  whose  success  as 
a  teacher  and  superintendent  is  unques- 
tionable, years  of  work  in  co-operation 
with  other  blind  teachers  has  given  me 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind  teach- 
er to  discipline,  impart  knowledge  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  inspire  their  pupils  to  a  realization  of 
their  possibilities. 

A  blind  teacher  should  specialize,  should 
make  himself  or  herself  absolute  master  of 
some  subject  so  that  there  will  not  be  the 


danger  to  which  the  speaker  refers  of  nar- 
row treatment  of  the  subject.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
I  wish  the  speaker  had  had  the  pleasure 
which  was  mine  this  Spring  of  examining 
the  result  of  the  effort  of  a  blind  teacher 
along  this  line.  He  would  not  then  have 
complained  of  danger  from  the  textbook 
question.  In  this  respect,  I  have  always 
found  the  work  of  the  blind  teacher  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  the  work  of  the  train- 
ed sighted  teacher. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  am  in  any  sense  antagonistic  to  the 
sighted  teacher.  I  have  met  many  of  the 
visiting  teachers  from  across  the  line,  and 
recognize  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  true  en- 
thusiast. No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  sighted  teacher,  and  no  one  has  great- 
er reason  than  I  to  appreciate  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  which  I  have  always 
received  from  my  fellow  workers.  Class 
discipline  is  not  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
blind        teacher.  Personal        cleanliness, 

through  the  co-operation  just  referred  to, 
is  naturally  looked  after  by  the  matrons. 
In  other  matters  the  blind  teacher  is  fully 
master  of  the  situation.  The  droop  of  the 
shoulders,  poise  of  the  head,  lounging,  and 
even  the  position  of  the  hands  is  betrayed 
through  the  telltale  voice.  I  cannot  speak 
too  emphatically  of  this  phase  of  the  blind 
teacher's  work.  My  experience  with  the 
work  of  others  as  well  as  a  review  of  my 
own  work  gives  me  absolute  confidence  in 
this  line.  One  other  point:  A  blind  child 
will  take  and  even  seek  correction  from  a 
blind  teacher  when  he  would  be  apt  to  re- 
sent the   interference  of  a   sighted   teacher. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  of  sighted 
teachers  that  sympathetic  co-operation 
with  blind  teachers  which  you  would  wish 
the  blind  to  receive  in  other  spheres  of 
labor.  I  would  leave  with  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  the  expenditure  of 
money  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  matter  of  employment  re- 
membering that  it  is  your  avowed  duty  to 
find  an  opening  where  possible.  If  you 
refuse  to  recognize  the  man  you  have 
trained  how  can  you  expect  another  man 
to  accept  your  recommendation  of  him? 

THE   PRESIDENT:     The   Chair  would 
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like-  to  say  that  the  discussion  is  taking  a 
turn  that  was  not  intended.  The  subject 
is  "General  Qualifications  for  Teachers  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind;  What  Special  Train- 
ing is  Necessary  or  Desireable?"  We  arc 
to  speak  of  general  qualifications.  So  far 
we  have  been  considering  "Blindness  ver- 
sus Sight."  You  have  heard  the  subject. 
It  applies  to  those  who  see  and  those  who 
-do  not  see.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  raise  the  question  whether 
blindness  or  sight  is  a  qualification  for  one 
who  is  or  desires  to  become  a  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  The  last  part  of  the 
topic  which  I  tried  to  emphasize  when 
read  it  is  a  question — What  special  train- 
ing is  necessary? 

MR.  DOW:  I  am  what  has  been  termed 
an  accidental  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  are  accidental 
teachers,  we  don't  get  any  other  kind  be- 
cause as  has  been  very  clearly  set  before 
us  this  afternoon,  we  have  not  any  way  of 
getting  any  other  kind.  We  have  to  try 
them  out  and  see  whether  they  will  work 
and  fit  in  or  not.  Now  of  course  that  is 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  way  of  securing 
persons  in  any  kind  of  business,  and  whiie 
it  is  possible  to  secure  results  and  perhaps 
sometimes  great  results  by  these  haphazard 
methods  of  training,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
better  and  positive  ways  of  training.  But 
tin  trouble  is  just  what  was  indicated  by 
one  of  the  speakers  that  there  is  not  ade- 
quate demand  to  warrant  young  people 
taking  up  this  calling.  How  many  vacan- 
cies have  there  been  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  during  the  past 
year?  Not  very  many,  not  enough  really  to 
open  up  any  field  for  the  young  people  to 
take  up  the  work.  I  have  received  letters 
asking  if  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  up 
the  work,  I  have  half  a  dozen  such  letters 
that  run  something  like  this:  "Do  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  fit 
myself  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind.  I 
have  decided  to  prepare  myself  for  such 
work  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  go 
about  it."  I  have  generally  told  those 
young  people  that  they  had  better  hunt 
some  other  job,  because  they  might  have 
to  wait  several  years  and  probably  they 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  that.     Ot 


course   special  training  is  desirable,  as   has 
been   very   admirably   suggested   to   us   this 
afternoon,  but  the  places  are  so  few  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  people  will  take  up 
this   work.      The    speaker   this   afternoon    I 
think  gave  us  the  key  word  that  would  help 
a  great  deal,  so  much  so  that    I   hope   that 
it  will  be  given  consideration  by  this  body 
and  perhaps  some  steps  taken  towards  real- 
izing   the    keyword,    which    was    books.      I 
was   always   very   fond   of   books   from   the 
time    I    was   four  years  old   and    I   still   like 
them,  and  I  think  that  much  could  be  done 
if  we  had  the  right  books.     Now  of  course 
books  are  only  a  very  small  part,  a  teacher 
who  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  success  anywhere 
must    have    had    the    previous    training,    as 
has    been    suggested,    a    normal    school    or 
college  training;  these  are  almost  indispen- 
sible,   so   much   so   that  it  is  only  the  born 
genius  who   can   dispense  with  it  and  such 
a  person  would  make  up  for  it  some  other 
way.     I  am  going  to  go  farther  than  that, 
I   don't   want  a  teacher  teaching  under  me 
who    has    not    had    experience    in    teaching 
seeing  children,  that  is,  the  normal  type  of 
child,   and    it   is   desirable   to   learn   how   to 
do   things   under   normal   conditions,   under 
normal   circumstances,   with   normal   people 
before  you  undertake  to  deal  with  the  ab- 
normal conditions;  to  take  an  extreme  case 
the   caricaturist   must   be   a   successful   por- 
trait  painter  before  he  can  caricature;  this 
is  not  intended   to  apply   to   the   subject,  it 
is  just  an  illustration,  it  illustrates  the  idea, 
you    should    know    the    normal    before    you 
can   adjust   yourself  to   conditions   that   are 
a  departure  from  the  normal,  so   I  say  the 
teacher  should   have   experience   in   dealing 
with   normal   pupils.     Then,   of  course,   the 
teacher   ought   to   be  what   we   call   a   born 
teacher,    with    personality,    possessing    the 
teaching   spirit.      I    think   the   spirit   is   fun- 
damental; now  of  course  if  we  could  have 
a  training  of  a  year,  a  place  where  persons 
who  desire  to  take  up  this  work  could  go 
and    take    a    training    course,    where    they 
could   get   the   particular   training   for  deal- 
ing  with   blind   children,   where   they   could 
see  the  difference  between  the  mind  of  the 
blind   child  and  the   seeing  child,  the  men- 
tal concept  of  the  blind  child  and  the  see- 
ing child,  that  would  all  be  very  excellent, 
but  the  demand  is  so  small  that  there  is  no 
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probability  of  this  being  brought  about.  I 
might  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  no 
possibility  that  this  thing  will  be  brought 
about  in  our  time.  But  now  to  get  back  to 
books;  we  can  at  least  have  presented  for 
the  study  of  each  prospective  teacher  a 
discussion  of  the  conditions  and  the  field 
of  the  teacher  of  the  blind  and  an  analysis 
of  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  the  blind  person 
comprehends,  perhaps  often  misapprehends 
and  the  way  in  which  the  seeing  person 
comprehends,  then  a  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  work,  the  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  instruction,  and  the  appli- 
ances that  are  employed.  Now  if  we 
could  have  something  like  this  that  would 
cover  the  essential  points  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind  as 
they  could  then  start  in  with  a  little  better 
chance  of  succeeding  than  if  the  teacher 
depends  on  the  general  instruction  of  the 
superintendent,  on  his  criticism  from  time 
to  time  as  the  teacher  is  being  trained.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  immense 
benefit,  immense  help.  At  any  rate,  I  don't 
see  any  other  way  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  special  training  for 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

I  have  a  blind  teacher  who  came  to  me 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  could  not  see 
anything  and  never  has;  he  is  eminently 
successful,  but  he  has  a  peculiar  person- 
ality, and  we  must  remember  that  in  all 
things  and  especially  in  teaching,  it  is  per- 
sonality that  counts;  of  course  all  things 
being  equal  sight  is  desirable,  but  other 
things  are  not  always  equal;  the  blind 
teacher  may  have  an  insight  into  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  and  the  attitude  of  the  blind 
that  the  seeing  teacher  has  not.  There  are 
a  few  blind  people  of  such  marvelous  ca- 
pacity that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sur- 
pass it,  and  there  are  many  who  are  fairly 
competent,  and  although  I  think  there 
should  be  a  large  proportion  of  seeing 
teachers  in  the  school.  As  the  gentleman 
said  who  preceded  me,  the  blind  teacher 
can  do  things  that  the  seeing  teacher  often 
fails  to  do.  It  is  a  special  field  in  which 
the  blind  can  succeed  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  two  or  three  blind  teachers 
that  I  have. 

MR.    DRIGGS:      There    is    one    thought 


that  I  wish  to  express  that  was  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  previous  speeches  and  that 
is  that  the  teachers  of  the  blind  ought  to 
consider  themselves  teachers  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  are  all  teachers.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  your 
children  are  blind  or  deaf  or  seeing,  if  you 
have  the  teaching  spirit,  you  are  a  teacher 
and  if  you  have  the  teaching  spirit  you 
ought  to  continue  your  preparation  by 
keeping  up-to-date  and  by  belonging 
to  teachers  associations  of  your  state 
or  province.  In  my  own  state,  for 
instance,  I  demand  that  each  and  every 
teacher  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
school  for  the  blind,  shall  be  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Teachers'  Association.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  because  I  have  always 
belonged  myself  since  I  was  a  teacher,  but 
the  very  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  was 
President  of  the  Educational  Body  of  the 
State  and  I  think  that  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  of  every  institution  ought  to  keep  up 
with  the  teachers  of  the  seeing  child. 

MR.  IRWIN  of  Cleveland:  I  merely 
wish  to  bring  out  one  or  two  points;  in  the 
first  place  I  do  believe  that  there  is  de- 
mand enough  for  trained  teachers  of  the 
blind  to  make  it  worth  while  for  some  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  to  offer  a 
summer  course  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  last  year  there  were 
nine  vacancies  in  the  day  school  classes. 
Such  courses  will  not  be  taken  unless  those 
in  charge  of  schools  for  the  blind  will  give 
some  preference  to  teachers  who  have 
had  such  training.  Again,  I  fear  that  we 
will  not  have  trained  teachers  of  the  blind 
until  the  salaries  connected  with  our  teach- 
ing positions,  indicate  a  desire  to  attract 
persons  having  special  fitness  for  the 
work.  Teachers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
example,  are  seldom  willing  to  spend  the 
time  and  money  which  a  summer  course 
in  one  of  our  eastern  universities  entails, 
if  upon  their  return,  they  find  that  their 
salary  the  following  year  amounts  to  little 
more   than   twice   their   summer's   expenses. 

The  Cleveland  Normal  School  last  year 
offered  its  students  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare in  some  measure  to  enter  the  work 
for  the  blind.  No  special  effort  was  made 
to  enroll  students  though  a  few  did  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  observation  work.  It  is 
planned  to  offer  an  extension  course  next 
winter  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  interest- 
ed in  this  special  line  of  work.  Of  course 
Ohio  is  not  a  typical  state.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  day  schools  during  the  past 
two  years  has  created  an  unusual  number 
of  openings.  I  do  believe  though,  that  if 
some  normal  school  of  recognized  stand- 
ing or  some  teachers'  college  would  offer  a 
summer  course  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  would  encourage 
teachers  to  attend  it  that  this  course  would 
be  well  supported. 

MR.  W.  L.  WALKER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  in  this  work  for  so  long  that 
a  good  many  of  these  questions  seem  very 
peculiar  to  me.  I  have  been  in  this  work 
for  a  long  time;  I  began  the  work  in  18SS, 
for  in  that  year  my  grandfather  began  to 
study  this  problem.  I  had  the  opportunity 
very  few  of  you  have  had,  I  was  born  into 
it,  I  played  and  was  raised  with  blind 
children,  fought  with  them  and  I  think  I 
have  as  clear  an  insight  into  this  work  as 
almost  any  of  you,  although  I  am  a  very 
young  man.  So  long  as  we  discussed  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or 
not  a  blind  teacher  should  be  employed, 
we  are  far  away  from  the  question.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  a  man  can  see 
or  cannot  see  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
make  a  good  teacher.  In  our  school  I 
have  seen  some  blind  men  make  miserable 
failures  and  I  wonder  how  they  could  fail 
so,  and  I  have  seen  them  make  the  very 
best  teachers,  not  only  in  our  school  but 
in  the  public  schools.  Do  not  look  at  a 
man's  eyes  but  look  at  his  brain  and  execu- 
tive ability  and  see  what  is  in  the  man;  the 
fact  that  he  is  blind  does  not  enter  into  it 
a  bit,  it  is  the  question  of  the  man  that  is 
back  of  the  work,  that  is  all.  Now  as  to 
the  question  of  preparation,  personally  I 
don't  want  anyone  to  prepare  my  teachers, 
I  prefer  preparing  them  myself.  If  I  had 
a  child  that  was  blind  I  would  want  the 
best  of  instruction  and  I  view  every  other 
man's  blind  child  as  if  it  were  my  own,  and 
I  would  naturally  rather  have  him  under 
an  exceptionally  good  teacher  than  a  poor 
one  and  I  want  to  put  every  blind  child 
that   is   our   burden  under   the   best  teacher 


that  I  can  possibly  secure.  Now  what 
constitutes  the  best  teacher  is  the  ques- 
tion that  we  must  decide,  we  must  take  it 
to  our  own  home.  Where  are  you  going 
to  send  your  own  children  to  school?  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  make  the  position 
attractive  so  that  we  can  secure  the  best 
teachers  and  we  can't  do  that  until,  as  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  said,  we  get 
our  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  them, 
then  we  can  command  the  best  and  go  get 
the  teachers  who  are  successful  with  the 
sighted  children  and  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  our  schools  and  keep  them 
there.  Now  there  are  lots  of  blind  people 
and  there  are  lots  of  people  who  cannot 
see,  and  I  would  rather  have  the  blind 
man  than  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  see 
things.  We  want  teachers  and  we  want 
teachers  who  are  trained,  but  as  to  train- 
ing in  the  line  of  our  work,  it  is  very  sim- 
ple to  teach  them  the  use  of  the  little  me- 
chanical appliances.  You  can  take  any 
teacher  who  is  a  teacher  and  in  ten  days 
time  you  can  get  him  into  your  way,  using 
these  appliances  that  are  needed. 

MISS  GIFFIN:  Don't  you  think  the 
keynote  is  that  the  teacher  must  have  the 
art  of  imparting  knowledge?  We  may 
have  a  college  graduate  and  who  does  not 
necessarily  know  how  to  impart  the 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  key- 
note. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  That  point  seems 
to  have  been  well  emphasized.  The  dis- 
cussion has  brought  out  many  of  the  essen- 
tial "General  Qualifications  for  Teachers  in 
a  School  for  the  Blind."  My  experience 
has  been  that  there  are  individuals  with 
good  eyes  who  somehow  fail  to  see  some 
of  the  things  that  they  should  see  and  that 
some  of  those  who  cannot  see  are  able  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  their  pupils  even 
without  the  supposedly  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  the  possession  of  sight. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  we  must 
change  the  program  and  proceed  to  our 
"Round  Tables." 

Has  the  Secretary  any  announcements  to 
make? 

SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  ask  each 
leader  of  the   Round  Tables  to  be  sure  to 
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appoint  a  Secretary  so  we  can  get  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  discussions. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  its  was  the 
unanimous  idea  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee that  we  have  more  of  these  informal 
round  table  discussions  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  planned  to  have  the  round  tables 
all  going  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  that 
we  will  carry  to  these  round  tables  some 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  this  general  discus- 
sion. We  will  meet  in  the  class  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor  that  are  marked  1,  2  and  3. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  The  topics  for  dis- 
cussion   at    the    round    tables    are:      "The 


Feeble-Minded  Blind,  What  Shall  the 
Schools  Do  With  Them?"  Leader,  Super- 
intendent E.  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Institute. 
"How  Much  Can  We  Properly  Use  Pupils 
in  our  School  to  Perform  Work  Usually 
Done  by  Paid  Employes?"  Leader  Super- 
intendent F.  M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for 
the  Blind.  "The  Moral  Development  of 
the  Child;"  Leader,  Clarence  E.  Holmes, 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing we  will  assemble  in  this  room  at  9:30, 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  this  morning. 

Upon  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourn- 
ed. 


ROUND  TABLES 


THE  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD 


Leader — Superintendent    C.    A. 

In  the  absence  of  Superintendent  Holmes 
of  Michigan,  who  had  been  selected  to  lead 
this  round  table,  Superintendent  Hamilton 
of  Batavia  presided.  He  spoke  of  the  prop- 
riety of  paying  much  attention  to  the  moral 
development  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  his 
physical  and  intellectual  development.  A 
dishonest  or  immoral  blind  person  casts 
serious  reflection  upon  the  blind  as  a  class. 
The  opportunities  for  such  development  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  are  greater  than 
those  afforded  in  public  schools  as  the 
children  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  authorities  all  the  time.  This 
training  should  begin  with  the  youngest 
children,  by  teaching  them  to  recognize 
the  right  of  their  fellow  pupils  on  the  play 
ground  and  in  the  home  life  of  the  school. 
In  this  way  moral  habits  may  be  formed. 
With  the  older  pupils  occasional  lectures 
on  morality  may  be  given  and  moral  les- 
sons drawn  from  events  occurring  both  in 
the  school  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Superintendent  Wilson  felt  that  there 
was  need  of  inculcating  strict  ideas  of 
business  morality.  For  example,  the  tuner 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
tune  a  piano  just  well  enough,  but  they 
should  be  urged  to  do  their  very  best  on 
every  job.  They  should  also  be  shown 
that  it  will  react  to  their  advantage  to  be 


Hamilton,    New    York    State   School   for   the    Blind 


absolutely  honest  in  every  business  trans- 
action. He  felt  that  some  of  the  adult 
blind  were  lacking  in  a  proper  sense  of 
business  integrity. 

Mr.  Gimmill.  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control,  expressed  the  idea  that 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  might  well  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  avoiding  sectarian- 
ism. 

Mr  Fixton,  of  Novia  Scotia,  expressed 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  larger  percentage 
of  blind  men  in  business  who  lack  the  mor- 
al sense  than  there  are  among  the  sighted. 
He  emphasized  the  task  of  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  overcoming  the  selfish  tendencies 
of  most  blind  children,  which  are  developed 
in  their  homes  by  the  unwise  indulgence  of 
their  parents.  He  also  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  teachers  who  them- 
selves exemplify  the  strict  principles  of 
morality  which  they  should  teach  to  their 
pupils. 

As  the  discussion  became  informal,  the 
question  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  by  blind  men, 
was  discussed.  It  developed  that  in  some 
schools  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  older 
boys  is  permitted,  provided  it  is  not  in- 
dulged in  on  the  school  premises.  One 
sightless  man  of  considerable  experience 
stated  that  smoking  was  of  real  advantage 
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to  him  in  forming  acquaintances  while 
traveling,  and  that  it  helped  him  along  the 
lines  of  sociability  though  perhaps  not  in  a 
business  way.  The  general  trend  of  opin- 
ion, however,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  use 
of   tobacco    in    any   form   by   blind   people, 


while  not  necessarily  a  strictly  moral  ques- 
tion, was  of  doubtful  propriety  to  say  the 
least,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness 
if  nothing  more,  the  blind  should  abstain 
from  its  use. 


"HOW  MUCH  CAN  WE  PROPERLY  USE  PUPILS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 
TO  PERFORM  WORK  USUALLY  DONE  BY  PAID  EMPLOYEES?" 

Leader — Superintendent    Frank   M.    Driggs,    Utah    School   for   the    Deaf   and    Blind 


In  discussing  this  question  we  should 
first  of  all  consider  the  object  of  the 
school,  the  reason  for  its  establishment  and 
its  duty  to  the  blind  and  the  state.  Why 
do  schools  for  the  blind  exist?  Are  they 
fulfilling  their  obligation  to  the  state?  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  in  our 
schools  training  young  blind  people  to  be 
honorable,  industrious,  useful  and  happy 
individuals.  We  feel  that  we  are  awaken- 
ing within  our  boys  and  g?rTs,  through  the 
educative  influences  with  which  we  sur- 
round them,  a  consciousness  of  power  to  do 
and  a  desire  and  ambition  to  return  to  the 
state  a  citizenship  worth  more  than  the 
price  paid  for  their  board,  books  and  main- 
tenance. We  rejoice  when  some  of  these 
young  people  who  pass  through  our  hands 
turn  out  to  be  the  almost  perfect  beings  we 
planned  they  should  be  when  first  we  saw 
and  studied  them.  We  deeply  regret  to 
mention  those  who  do  not  become  the  use- 
ful, independent,  capable  men  and  women 
our  plans  and  specifications  originally 
called  for.  It  is  when  we  meet  these  de- 
pendent ones,  these  unsatisfactory  pro- 
ducts of  our  schools,  that  we  ask,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  the  machine,  or  the  fac- 
tory?" It  is  then  we  wonder,  "What  new 
methods,  what  new  systems,  what  new 
machinery  we  should  add  to  our  equipment 
that  will  enable  us  to  turn  out  a  better  and 
more  finished  product? 

The  question  of  using  our  pupils  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employes 
has  been  asked  and  has  been  given  us  to 
discuss,  because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
now  feel  that  something  more  is  needed  in 
the  school  life  of  our  children  to  better  fit 
them  for  their  commencement  in  life,  or 
their  living  after  school. 


The  real  problem  underlying  the  one  to 
be  discussed  is  "How  can  we  socialize 
rather  than  institutionalize  our  pupils?" 
What  are  we  not  now  doing  that  we  should 
be  doing  that  may  help  to  make  more  of 
our  children  more  useful,  more  helpful  and 
more  independent?  Is  there  not  some- 
where something  we  can  and  should  allow 
them  to  do  that  will  better  fit  them  for 
citizenship? 

The  teaching  of  the  regular  and  neces- 
sary courses  in  reading,  writing,  history, 
mathematics  and  the  other  academic  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  is  not  enough. 
The  giving  of  thorough  courses  in  music 
with  ample  time  for  practice  and  proficien- 
cy will  not  alone  suffice.  The  training  pro- 
vided in  physical  education,  so  essential  to 
growing  youths,  is  but  an  important  ele- 
ment. Requiring  that  certain  hours  be  de- 
voted to  sewing,  or  knitting,  or  basketry, 
or  sloyd  and  the  so-called  handicrafts, 
while  excellent  and  desirable  does  not  com- 
plete the  task.  There  is  yet  something  to 
be  desired.  There  are  little  innumerable 
duties,  home  duties,  the  vital  duties  of  life, 
which  must  be  performed  daily  by  all  of 
our  pupils,  whether  they  like  them  or  not, 
if  our  boys  and  girls  are  ever  to  become 
real  factors  and  real  members  of  the  big 
school  family. 

Nothing  so  tends  to  disinterest  a  child  in 
his  home  as  helplessness  or  uselessness  in 
its  affairs.  Nothing  so  tends  to  disinterest 
a  pupil  in  his  school  as  to  sit  idly  by  while 
the  teacher,  the  instructor  or  the  house- 
mother does  the  work  which  he  should  be 
permitted  to  do. 

In  how  many  homes  have  you  seen  the 
father  of  a  family  doing  the  chores  while 
his  son  and  heir  sleeps  or  sits  with  folded 
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hands,  disinterested  from  not  being  re- 
quired  to  milk  the  cow,  feed  the  chickens, 
mow  or  water  the  lawn,  weed  the  garden, 
or  do  some,  at  least,  of  the  vital  duties 
about  the  place  in  which  he  lives  and  in 
which  he  should  share  responsibility  if  he 
is  to  consider  it  his  home? 

Do  you  know  of  any  homes  in  which  the 
mother  gets  up  first,  makes  the  fire,  pre- 
pares the  breakfast,  sets  the  table  and  then 
calls  8,  10,  12,  14  or  18-year  old  Mary  to  the 
morning  meal?  Do  you  know  of  homes 
where  mother  continues  by  washing  and 
wiping  the  dishes,  making  the  beds,  dusting 
sweeping,  washing,  mending  and  doing  un- 
told little  home  duties?  Some  of  these 
duties  Mary  could  do  quite  as  well  as  her 
mother,  and  she  should  not  only  be  allow- 
ed but  be  required  to  perform  them  if  she 
is  ever  to  become  a  co-partner  in  her 
home.  What  is  true  of  Mary  is  also  true 
of  her  brother. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  considered 
active  members  of  the  home  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  it  and  its  affairs  than 
those  who  are  merely  associate  inactive 
members  of  the  household.  So  it  must  be 
with  the  school.  The  pupils  who  are  ac- 
tive participants  in  a  school  and  its  affairs 
feel  a  greater  interest,  a  deeper  devotion, 
and  reap  a  bigger  benefit  than  those  who 
are  simply  sojourneying  there. 

I  believe  we  can  and  should  allow  our 
pupils  to  do  more  of  the  vital  duties  in  and 
about  our  schools  than  we  now  permit  or 
require.  I  say  allow  because  children  lo^ 
to  do  things  and  be  useful  and  are  Happier 
when  serving  others.  I  believe  our  pupils 
would  be  better  educated  if  required'  to 
take  their  full  part  in  the  performance  of 
all  the  little  responsibilities  that  are  theirs 
by  right  of  inheritance  if  you  please  to 
permit  such  an  expression.  I  also  believe 
that  they  would  become  more  independent, 
more  useful  and  happier  through  this  line, 
social,  copartnership  and  that  the  school 
would  be  theirs  to  serve,  love  and  cherish. 

The  labor  performed  would  probably  less- 
en that  now  done  by  paid  employes  and  be 
a  saving  to  the  institution,  but  the  saving 
in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  gain  to  the  pupils  and 
to  the  state  in  useful  citizenship. 


I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  study 
of  home  duties,  the  care  of  the  home,  the 
whole  subject  of  home  economics,  is  as 
important  and  as  necessary  as  any  subject 
now  taught.  We  are  just  beginning  to  see 
the  value  of  how  to  live.  Why  not  teach 
this  most  important  subject  in  a  most  prac- 
tical way  to  our  blind  children  and  let  them 
really  live  while  growing  and  developing 
as  we  would  have  them  continue  to  live 
when  we  have  turned  them  loose? 

You  may  say  there  is  not  time  for  it?  I 
say  there  is  and  plenty  of  it.  There  was 
time  for  it  in  my  boyhood  home  and  yours. 
There  is  time  for  it  in  many  homes  today. 
There  is  time  for  it  in  many  schools,  too.' 
We  must  find  time  for  the  most  important 
factors  of  education,  of  life,  otherwise  we 
are  not  properly  educating,  we  are  only 
half  living. 

True  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  just  as 
well  as  we  should  in  our  big  institutional 
schools,  but  we  may  do  something.  We 
may  live  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we 
shall  all  have  cottage  family  groups  and 
then  be  better  able  to  cope  with  life  in 
school  and  its  vital  duties.  With  smaller 
groups  there  seems  to  me  no  reason  why 
our  pupils  may  not  very  easily  be  given 
some  of  the  labor  now  don.,  by  paid  em- 
ployes with  the  result  most  advantageous 
to  school  and  pupils. 

The  question  was  discussed  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick Fraser  who  said,  "My  opinion  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  not  wise  to  put  pu- 
pils in  charge  of  school  classes.  Of  course 
I  realize  that  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
prove  satisfactory." 

"In  the  musical  department  we  have  al- 
ways used  our  advanced  music  pupils  to 
train  beginners.  This  work  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  de- 
partment and  is  of  untold  value  to  the  pu- 
pil teacher  as  he  or  she  requires  the  train- 
ing in  order  that  they  may  teach  pupils  af- 
ter graduation.  Otherwise  we  do  not  use 
pupils  for  the  work  of  this  institution.  We 
do  not  believe  in  pupils  being  trained  as 
servants." 

Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve: 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  our  pupils 
taking  part  in  all  home  duties.  Any  kind 
of  physical  activity  suitable  to  young  peo- 
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pie  is  advantageous  to  the  child  in  giving 
him  the  consciousness  of  being  helpfully 
employed. 

"The  most  valuable  lessons  of  my  life 
were  mastered  through  the  doing  of  chores 
in  my  boyhood  days,  thanks  to  a  big,  kind, 
loving  father,  who  required  of  me  certain 
duties  well  performed,  whether  I  liked  the 
work  or  not.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  his  foresight. 

"In  a  school  the  time  of  the  pupil  must 
first  of  all  be  devoted  to  learning  his  les- 
sons. If  housework  is  the  only  thing  at 
which  we  can  employ  the  pupils  usefully, 
and  it  takes  too  much  of  the  time  from  the 
lessons,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  peo- 
ple to  do  the  housework. 

"The  only  consideration  which  should 
govern  us  is  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  pupils.  It  seems  to  me  that  their 
highest  and  best  interests  should  be  sub- 
served by  giving  them  tasks  of  a  helpful 
and  useful  nature  in  addition  to  the  school 
work  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  the 
play,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  their 
growth  as  work  and  study.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  in  its  purpose  or  in  its  ef- 
fect should  the  application  of  the  principle 
involve  the  question  of  so  many  employes 
more  or  less." 

Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe: 

"In  our  school  at  Overlea  we  have  had  an 
opportunity,  because  of  the  arrangement, 
the  Cottage  Plan,  to  require  a  great  deal  of 
work  of  all  the  pupils.  We  find  it  most 
satisfactory.  The  effect  upon  the  pupils  is 
beneficial  in  every  way.  Our  girls  and  our 
boys  do  practically  all  the  house  work  in 
the  cottages,  except  the  cooking,  and  often 
they  help  with  that." 

Supt.  W.  L.  Walker  of  South  Carolina: 

"I  believe  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
should  perform  all  work  possible,  that  car- 
ries with  it  an  educative  feature.  If  the 
work  be  done  solely  with  the  view  of  sav- 
ing money,  it  is  undesirable,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  school  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child.  No  school  should 
be  anything  but  a  home  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  word  and  the  children  should  do 
their  share  of  the  home  work  orderly  and 
carefully.     Once  this  idea   is   in   the   child's 


mind,  it  dignifies  the  labor  and  educates  the 
child." 

Supt.   B.   P.   Chappie: 

"I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
opinion  that  we  all  should  give  pupils  more 
ordinary,  everyday,  home  work  to  do,  and 
see  that  they  do  it  well. 

"Do  we  not  by  having  all  the  work  of  the 
institution  done  except  some  care  of  indi- 
vidual rooms,  by  paid  help,  accustom  pu- 
pils to  a  way  of  living  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  after  leaving  school? 

They  feel  that,  in  part,  the  employes  are 
their  servants,  the  maids,  cooks,  supervis- 
ors, etc.  Very  few  of  them  will  be  able 
to  have  servants  of  their  own  after  leaving 
school. 

We  train  them  for  supposedly  higher 
callings  which  many  will  never  be  able  to 
follow  with  real  success;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  fail  to  train  them  in  simple,  every- 
day domestic  duties  in  which  they  all  could 
do  something  to  help  their  parents,  friends 
or  themselves. 

"Foreign  observers  of  our  various  schools 
and  school  systems  have  said  that  Hamp- 
ton School,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama,  are  the  two  best  schools  in  this 
country,  though  for  the  colored  race.  They 
are  social,  educational,  and  industrial 
groups  or  units  in  which  the  work  is  done 
by  pupils. 

It  is  possible  that  more  of  this  system 
could  with  profit  be  adopted  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  There  is  this  difficulty,  at  first 
at  least,  that  the  supervisors  of  the  pupils' 
work  could  do  it  all  themselves  and  in  less 
time  and  in  a  better  way.  Still  there  must 
be  a  beginning.  In  my  own  school,  we 
have  had  boys  help  care  ror  the  lawn,  for 
the  pigs,  the  cows,  getting  in  coal  for  the 
range,  carrying  out  ashes,  go  on  errands, 
in  garden  planting  and  picking  potatoes. 

"We  use  mostly  those  with  some  sight. 
Girls  have  some  household  duties,  assist  in 
simple  sewing,  sweeping,  dusting,  etc." 

Supt.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  spoke  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  need  of  more  work 
for  all  the  blind.  He  gave  definite  illus- 
trations and  examples  of  work  now  being 
done  and  work  contemplated.  He  showed 
some  photographs  of  blind  people  employ- 
ed.    He  said  that  the  school  duty  was  not 
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done  when  the  pupil  was  graduated.  We 
should  teach  our  pupils  to  work  and  find 
work  for  them  when  they  had  finished 
school. 

Supt.  Geo.  D.  Eaton: 

"There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  our 
pupils  could  do  more  outside  work  than  we 
require  of  them,  but  as  a  rule,  our  pupils 
have  so  much  school  work  to  look  after 
that  they  are  kept  quite  busy  from  early 
morning  until  retiring  time  at  night.  The 
principal  objection  I  find  to  assigning  work 
to  pupils,  other  than  school  work,  is  that 
those  who  have  a  little  vision  and  those 
who  are  not  able  to  do  very  much  in  school 
are  generally  imposed  upon.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  pupils  should  be  called  out  of 
class  or  required  to  miss  any  of  their  regu- 
lar school  work  to  perform  work  which  is 
usually  done  by  the  employes  about  the 
institution." 

Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen: 

"You  wish  to  know  how  far  I  deem  the 
propriety  of  imposing  daily  household 
tasks  upon  our  pupils  justifiable.  My  an- 
swer is  that  we  are  not  justified  in  asking 


of  our  charges  more  labor  than  they  can 
be  made  to  do  cheerfully.  Thus,  it  is  not 
the  amount  they  do  which  counts  but  the 
well  doing  of  a  little  every  day.  If  cer- 
tain household  tasks  are  equally  and  just- 
ly divided  among  many,  as  in  the  Perkins 
institution,  the  spirit  of  real  participation  is 
inculcated,  just  as  is  the  knowledge  that 
every  member  of  the  family  is  interdepend- 
ent. The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  this: 
Children  who  are  brought  up  to  be  useful 
in  the  community  of  children  and  youth 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  be  useful  in 
the  community  of  men  and  women.  Can 
we  institution  people  afford  to  omit  any- 
thing so  promising  towards  socializing  our 
pupils  as  daily  contributory  effort  in 
household  tasks? 

"The  daily  housework  of  the  Perkins 
pupils  does  not  exceed  one  hour  altogether, 
and  this  comes  out  of  time  which  they  would 
otherwise  waste.  It  does  not  diminish  the 
time  assigned  for  school  work  or  for  play. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  saves  but  a 
little  actual  money,  the  hiring  and  boarding 
of  four  women  servants,  or  less  than 
$1,000  for  the  school  year. 


THE  FEEBLE  MINDED  BLIND— WHAT  SHALL  THE  SCHOOL  DO 

WITH  THEM? 

Leader — Director    1".    E.    Allen,    Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind 


Mr.  Allen  introduced  the  subject  by  say- 
ing that  in  every  school  he  had  visited  they 
have  these  defective  children,  that  the  two 
schools  with  which  he  has  been  closely 
connected  have  them,  and  that  the  schools 
will  always  have  them  unless  some  mark- 
ed change  is  effected.  He  said  he  had 
noticed  that  the  number  of  backward  and 
feeble-minded  pupils  is  increasing  very 
gradually,  so  that  at  the  present  they  have 
more  than  ever  before  at  Perkins,  and  that 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  boys' 
school.  That  from  1901  to  1909,  inclusive, 
sixty-four  pupils  were  discharged  from 
Perkins  on  account  of  mental  deficiency 
and  that  from  April,  1904,  to  February,  1915 
eighty-seven  were  discharged.  He  told  of 
a  bill  being  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  institution  for  these  children, 


he  said  he  went  before  the  Legislature  and 
asked  that  this  be  done,  for  that  there  is 
no  question  that  if  they  are  detained  in  the 
institutions  as  they  are  at  present,  the  num- 
ber of  special  cases  will  increase.  He 
spoke  of  the  work  that  rs  being  done  in 
his  community,  a  large  sum  of  money  hav- 
ing been  appropriated,  a  commission  was 
formed  to  save  the  sight  of  children  and 
during  the  past  year  only  one  child  was 
rendered  totally  blind  in  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  if  work  such  as  this  could 
be  carried  on  there  would  remain  in  the 
Institutions  only  a  lot  of  mentally  degen- 
erate children  and  either  schools  must 
diminish  in  size  or  take  in  more  of  the 
"border  line  cases."  He  told  of  a  mental 
test  being  carried  on  at  Perkins  and  of  one 
hundred  children  examined,  five  per  cent, 
were   feeble   minded,  two   per   cent,  among 
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the  totally  blind  and  twenty  per  cent, 
among  the  partially  blind;  forty  per  cent, 
tested  normal,  fifty-five  per  cent,  backward 
and  five  per  cent,  feeble-minded.  He  said 
that  this  subject  is  a  very  serious  one  and 
the  question  is  how  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt  suggested  treating  the  subject  as  he 
had  proposed  in  his  report  that  morning, 
that  he  had  spoken  about  it  to  Prof.  John- 
stone, Dr.  Goddard  and  others,  and  they 
all  approved  of  a  cottage  where  doubtful 
cases  might  be  studied,  but  this  would  not 
solve  the  problem  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  them  after  they  were  pronounc- 
ed feeble  minded.  He  said  these  children 
should  not  be  with  the  normal  children 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  children  or  of  the 
staff;  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  take  care 
of  the  feeble  minded  blind  and  that  he  had 
hoped  that  the  school  of  Vineland  would 
be  the  first  to  undertake  this  work  but 
that  Prof.  Johnstone  said  he  did  not  see 
how  one  teacher  could  look  after  children 
of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  mentality.  Mr. 
Burritt  suggested  having  one  teacher  who 
was  familiar  with  the  blind  to  look  after  a 
class  of  ten  children,  and  have  her  work 
supplemented  by  other  teachers,  have  the 
children  assigned  to  classes  according  to 
their  mentality,  that  in  all  institutions  were 
found  boys  and  girls  who  are  born  fathers 
or  mothers  or  big  brothers  and  sisters  and 
these  children  can  be  depended  upon  to 
look  after  a  child.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  see  that  experiment  tried  and  that  it 
could  be  done  for  less  than  it  is  now  cost- 
ing the  schools,  but  that  the  schools  are 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  room 
enough;  that  one  point  about  having  a 
special  cottage  is  the  impression  it  would 
have  on  the  public,  they  might  think  the 
school  was  making  provisions  for  the 
feeble  minded  blind,  therefore,  Mr.  Burritt 
suggested  calling  it  the  observation  cot- 
tage. He  said  the  children  are  sent  to  the 
school  by  physicians  as  being  normal  and 
one  glance  would  tell  that  the  physician 
did  not  look  or  did  not  see  things  when  he 
looked;  that  he  always  called  in  a  physi- 
cian to  diagnose  each  case,  but  he  valued 
highly  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  the  house 
mother    and    the    teachers    who    have    had 


experience  with  such  children.  Mr.  Allen 
said  he  had  thought  of  building  two  such  cot- 
tages, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  but 
had  consulted  with  his  teachers  and  one 
said,  "Have  you  thought,  Mr.  Allen,  that 
it  would  grow  and  grow  until  it  would 
finally  swallow  up  the  whole  school?"  So 
he  had  decided  not  to  erect  them.  Mr. 
Irwin  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  his 
problem  to  instruct  the  feeble  minded 
blind,  that  they  are  feeble  minded  children 
and  their  blindness  is  not  significant,  that 
it  is  a  problem  to  get  off  of  your  hands 
and  for  somebody  else  to  take  care  of.  He 
said  that  in  the  day  schools  in  Ohio  there 
are  about  135  blind  feeble  minded  children, 
most  of  them  having  some  vision,  enough 
to  read  letters  two  and  three  inches  high, 
as  well  as  writing  on  the  blackboard;  that 
for  two  or  three  years  the  teachers  en- 
deavored to  get  them  to  read  with  their 
fingers,  and  they  made  no  progress,  and 
then  they  were  taught  by  the  blackboard 
method  and  within  a  few  weeks  most  of 
them  at  least  knew  their  letters;  this  was 
an  interesting  comparison  because  it 
showed  how  much  more  mental  effort  it  re- 
quires to  teach  a  child  without  sight  to 
read  than  it  does  a  seeing  child  to  read 
with  his  eyes.  He  said  that  very  often 
they  were  wished  on  to  him  by  the  medi- 
cal examiners  because  of  their  lack  of  vis- 
ion, and  that  it  was  hard  to  have  them 
transferred  to  institutions  for  the  blind, 
that  the  blind  children  were  put  in  the 
same  classes  with  the  seeing  feeble  minded 
child  of  the  same  mental  development,  and 
in  many  cases  the  girls  had  learned  to 
cook  and  sew  and  be  very  useful  as  well 
as  very  happy.  Mr.  Delfino  asked  Mr. 
Burritt  what  proportion  of  such  children 
in  Pennsylvania  would  come  under  that 
observation  cottage,  and  Mr.  Burritt  said 
the  children  would  not  be  invited  to  come 
in  but  it  would  be  for  the  doubtful  cases 
that  had  been  admitted.  He  cited  one  case 
of  a  foreign  boy  who  was  about  to  be  dis- 
charged but  it  was  decided  to  give  him 
another  chance.  He  learned  the  English 
language  and  is  now  in  either  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade,  passed  all  his  examinations 
this  year  and  is  to  go  on  to  the  next  class; 
also  a  child  in  the  kindergarten,  a  boy  who 
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was  exceedingly  backward  but  who  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  main  school.  Mr.  Burritt 
said  he  would  have  this  cottage  for  just 
such  children.  Mr.  Delfino  suggested  that 
there  were  enough  of  these  children  to  fill 
an  institution  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  them,  and  also  that  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind  should  be  the  ones  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this.  Mr.  Irwin  said 
he  had  such  a  plan  in  mind  and  intended 
going  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  during 
the  coming  winter  and  ask  them  for  an 
appropriation  to  build  a  cottage  for  the 
blind  in  connection  with  the  feeble  minded 
institution.  Mr.  Dow  told  of  the  way  they 
met  the  problem,  by  co-operation  with  the 
feeble  minded  institution,  they  transfer  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  feeble  minded  insti- 
tution when  they  are  found  to  be  feeble 
minded  and  that  these  applicants  are  given 
the  preference  they  do  not  have  to  wait 
years  before  they  are  admitted,  but  he  said 
the  hardest  job  was  convincing  the  par- 
ents of  the  child  of  its  mental  deficiency. 
Mr.  Allen  agreed  that  that  was  a  splendi<! 
method,  whereby  they  could  make  such  a 
transfer  but  that  it  could  not  be  done  in 
his  state  because  of  the  fact  that  the  feeble 
minded  institutions  were  always  full.  Miss 
Martin  said  a  child  could  not  be  admitted 
that  could  not  dress  itself,  but  Mr.  Allen 
disagreed  and  said  there  was  always  a  ten- 
dency to  lean  toward  the  child,  to  give  it 
a  chance  and  as  Mr.  Burritt  had  illus- 
trated, a  great  deal  could  often  be  done 
with  what  seemed  at  first  a  hopeless  case. 
Mr.  Hussey  spoke  of  our  moral  obligation 
to  the  child  and  cited  instances  where  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases  turned  out  sur- 
prisingly well.  Mr.  Dow  said  that  when 
they  were  put>  in  feeble  minded  institutions 
they  should  be  put  with  children  of  their 
mental  status,  regardless  of  sight.  Mr. 
Curry  also  spoke  of  the  moral  obligations 
to  the  child,  and  Mr.  Burrrtt  said  he  also 
had  trouble  convincing  the  parents  that 
their  child  was  feeble  minded. 


nounce  the  Committees  so  they  may  all 
get  to  work. 

The  President  then  announced  the  Com- 
mittees as  follows: 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  John  E. 
Ray,  Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  Elwyn 
H.  Fowler. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  W.  K. 
Argo,  Chairman;  E.  E.  Allen,  O.  W.  Stew- 
art. 

Committee  on  Credentials:  Edward  M. 
Van'Cleve,  George  D.  Eaton,  H.  R.  Chap- 
man. 

Auditing  Committee:  B.  P.  Chappie,  C. 
F.  F.  Campbell,  Francis  H.  Bear. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Any  who  have  not 
registered  will  kindly  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  suppose  now  for  at  least  ten  years  we 
have  been  attending  conventions  and  at 
each  one  we  have  been  supposed  to  settle 
the  vexatious  type  question,  and  "Who 
knows  but  I  have  come  to  the  Kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?"  There  are  one 
or  two  matters  that  must  now  be  decided 
by  the  Convention  before  we  proceed. 
What  portion  of  the  Report  do  you  wish 
to  have  read?  The  Chair  will  now  enter- 
tain a  motion  to  determine  this  point. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  portion  that  should 
be  read  is  the  "Summary  and  Recommen- 
dations" and  I  make  such  a  motion. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Aloney,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to 
read  the  "Summary  and  Recommenda- 
tions" at  this  point.  The  report  will  then 
be  open  for  discussion. 

MR.  McALONEY:  In  presenting  this 
report,  I  trust  that  everyone  present  has 
carefully  read  the  pamphlet  that  was  dis- 
tributed yesterday.  If  so,  you  are  familiar 
with  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commission 
during  the  year  and  can  readily  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  "Recommendations" 
which  I  will  now  read  you: 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 


THE   PRESIDENT:     The   meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.     The  Chair  will  an- 


The  fact  that  many  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion   of   the    Standard    Dot   System   at   the 
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Berkeley  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  appar- 
ently did  so  with  the  mental  observation, 
"if  the  British  will  do  likewise,"  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  American  Associa- 
ticii  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  did  not 
adopt  the  system  but  provided  only  for 
having  it  further  tested  out  and  favored 
the  adoption  of  such  type  as  could  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  English-speaking 
world,  placed  your  Commission,  from  the 
outset,  in  a  difficult  position.  The  unwill- 
ingness of  our  American  superintendents  to 
introduce  the  Standard  Dot  System  into 
their  schools,  independently  of  Great 
Britain,  soon  became  as  apparent  as  the 
unwillingness  of  the  British  to  recognize 
its  superiority  over  their  system,  or  to  ac- 
cept any  third  base  system.  Accordingly 
the  Commission,  at  its  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1915,  directed  its  efforts  toward 
securing  certain  modifications  in  the  pres- 
ent code  of  British  Braille  with  the  view  of 
so  improving  it  as  to  secure  its  acceptance 
as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world. 

As  a  result  of  its  labors  of  the  past  year, 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  makes 
the  following  deductions  and  recommenda- 
tions: 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  schools,  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  printers  and  associations  are 
disinclined  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  Sys- 
tem, unless  the  entire  English-speaking 
world  were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  which 
seems   impossible   of   accomplishment;    and 

Whereas,  England  has  through  its  ac^ 
credited  representatives,  by  correspond- 
ence, meetings,  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, etc.,  expressed  its  willingness  and 
desire  to  meet  the  views  of  our  Commis- 
sion as  far  as  possible,  as  to  an  agreement 
for  modifying  and  improving  the  English 
Braille  system,  should  the  same  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
uniform  type  for  the  blind;  and 

Whereas,  the  suggestions  entitled 
"Changes  in  Revised  Braille"  are  still  re- 
ceiving the  favorable  consideration  of  our 
British  co-workers;  and 

Whereas,   the   English    Braille   as   shown 


by  the  "Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee"  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  better  showing  than  either  of  the 
American  systems;  and 

Whereas,  English  Braille  is  the  only 
system  generally  in  use  outside  the 
United  States  and  part  of  Canada; 

The  Commission  respectfully  recom- 
mends: 

Fir.^t — That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the 
blind  of  America  and  those  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  individually 
and  officially  "Revised  Braille,"  Grades  I 
and  II,  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain, 
Provided  however,  that  the  duly  author- 
ized English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type 
come  to  a  full  agreement  with  our  Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in 
"Revised  Braille"  as  have  been  proposed  b; 
the  American  Commission  or  as  may  be 
proposed  by  either  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English  Com- 
vmittee  on  Uniform  Type. 

Second — That  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
for  Type  be  continued  and  that  it  be  ex- 
panded to  include  representatives  of  resi- 
dential schools,  public  schools  having 
classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  em- 
bossed printing  presses  and  libraries  for 
the  blind,  these  representatives  to  be 
named  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  af- 
ter due  consultation  with  the  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
THOS.  S.   McALONEY, 

Chairman, 
GEORGE  S.  WILSON, 
H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER, 

Executive  Secretary, 
OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

President  A.  A.   I.   B„ 
CHAS.  W.   HOLMES, 

President  A.  A.  W.  B., 
M.  C.  MIGEL, 
THE    PRESIDENT:      You    have    heard 
the      "Summary      and      Recommendation." 
Before  we  begin  the   discussion   I  want  to 
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say  that  I  hope  you  can  decide  more  quick- 
ly than  we  did  at  Columbus  how  the  dis- 
cussion shall  be  conducted.  The  Chair  will 
entertain  a  motion  to  limit  the  discussion 
to  five  minutes,  so  that  everyone  in  the  hall 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

MR.  ARGO:  I  move  that  the  discussion 
be  limited  to  five  minutes  and  an  extension 
be  granted  if  it  seems  worth  while. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Secretary  will 
keep  time  and  will  give  a  warning  tap  of 
the  bell  one  minute  before  your  5  minutes 
have  expired.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  do  you  want  to  speak 
first? 

MR.  WILSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  dele- 
gates, ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have  al- 
ways thought  the  chairman  of  an  associa- 
tion while  in  the  chair  should  cease  to  be 
a  partisan  on  any  question  and  should 
make  every  effort  to  further  the  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  the  membership  thereof,  and 
I  feel  that  a  member  of  a  commission  which 
has  been  given  work  to  do  should  not  be 
an  advocate,  but  rather  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  juror  and  without  bias,  sift  and 
present  material  for  the  consideration,  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  the  body  in  which 
such  commission  originated.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  which 
may  help  us  to  reach  some  decision  on  the 
question  of  uniform  print  for  the  blind  in 
America.  I  shall  speak  without  passion, 
presenting  a  few  facts  as  I  have  observed 
them  from  a  somewhat  careful  and  ex- 
tended study  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place  is  uniformity  desirable? 
I  think  you  will  almost  unanimously  say 
that  it  is.  The  present  division  In  the 
United  States  on  print  is  confusing  and  al- 
most intolerable.  We  are  paying  a  very 
heavy  price  here  for  attempts  to  secure  an 
impracticable  idealistic  system  upon  which 
the  blind  themselves  do  not  agree.  The 
financial  and  the  educational  waste  caused 
by  these  attempts  have  been  enormous. 
The  establishment  of  the  day  school  cen- 
ters in  various  cities  is  adding  to  the  con- 
fusion heretofore  felt  in  the  use  of  the  va- 
rious types  in  the  residential  schools.  In 
Indiana,  New  York  Point  is  used.     On  the 


west  and  on  the  east  are  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
respectively,  with  the  American  Braille. 
Pupils  frequently  cross  these  boundaries 
and  are  then  compelled  to  learn  a  new  sys- 
tem. This  year  with  us,  five  pupils  fro 
other  states  had  to  drop  Braille  and  learn 
New  York  Point.  In  recent  years,  one  girl 
whose  parents  moved  frequently  was  com- 
pelled to  change  five  different  times  in 
passing  from  the  primary  through  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  In  New 
York  City,  the  day  school  centers  use  one 
print,  the  residential  school  another.  To 
continue  such  a  condition  will  be  abomi- 
nable. The  Louisville  Printing  House  is 
now  dissipating  the  government  subsidy  by 
being  compelled  to  print  text-books  in  dif- 
ferent prints.  Ordinary  business  judgment 
will  show  us  that  the  continuation  of  such 
a  course  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
blind  of  America.  A  blind  person  of  one 
state  is  not  able  to  communicate  with  the 
blind  of  one-half  the  states  of  the  Union, 
and  no  reader  of  embossed  type  in  Ameri- 
ca can  read  a  book  printed  in  England 
without  learning  a  different  system  from 
that  taught  him  in  this  country.  Uniform 
type  in  America  will  be  a  great  blessing; 
uniform  type  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  will  be  incalculable  value. 
The  terrible  war  which  is  now  in  Europe 
will  add  immensely  to  the  number  of  blind 
people  there;  great  sums  of  money  will  be 
spent  there  for  tactile  apparatus,  much 
thought  and  effort  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  remunerative  employment  of 
the  blind  and  in  every  way  it  will  be  to  our 
advantage  in  America  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  European  progress.  No  busi- 
ness man  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  an  uniform  system 
of  embossed  type.  Uniformity  is  desirable. 
Is  uniformity  possible?  After  engaging 
in  the  struggle  for  eighteen  years;  after 
looking  at  the  situation  from  every  side, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  uniformity  is 
now  possible  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  have  never  known  a  time 
before  this  when  superintendents,  teachers, 
printers  and  people,  generally,  were  as  uni- 
formly disposed  to  take  up  this  question 
dispassionately  and  make  great  sacrifice  to 
secure    one    print   as    they   are    now.     The 
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time  has  been  when  the  mention  of  em- 
bossed type  precipitated  a  conflict  and  stir- 
red up  much  ill  feeling.  Such  is  not  the 
condition  today.  New  York  Point  readers 
love  their  print  as  well  today  as  then  but 
they  are  now  wjlling  to  give  it  up  if  this 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
one  print.  The  American  Braille  people 
are  equally  generous.  When  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Allen,  who  sincerely  believes  he  has 
the  most  perfect  print  now  in  use,  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  association  of  a  life- 
time for  the  good  of  the  blind  generally,  I 
say  it  is  possible  to  have  uniformity.  Un- 
doubtedly the  time  is  now  to  correct  an 
abuse  which  has  done  more  to  confuse,  per- 
plex and  impair  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  than  any  other  question  of  the 
present  generation.  What  now  is  the  spirit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  In  Eng- 
land they  move  more  slowly  than  we  do  in 
America,  but  they  less  frequently  make 
mistakes  and  seldom  find  it  necessary  to 
retrace.  The  English  Braille  System  un- 
questionably needs  some  changes — espec- 
ially in  contractions — but  they  have  not 
fallen  into  the  error  of  America  in  going 
into  fundamental  diversity.  The  English 
are  slow  in  admitting  improvement,  but 
they  are  moving  now.  They  have  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
appoint  a  small  committee  to  take  up  the 
question  of  revision  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  Americans.  The  English  are  now 
willing  to  meet  us  in  the  interest  of  im- 
provement and  uniformity.  Shall  we  do 
our  part  in  this  movement  which  if  suc- 
cessful will  cheapen  the  cost  of  literature 
open  to  our  people  the  periodicals  of  Eng- 
land, and  treble  the  number  of  books  avail- 
able to  the  blind  of  this  country?  Uni- 
formity is  possible  even  throughout  the 
English-speaking    world. 

What  is  the  price  we  must  pay?  There 
are  difficulties  to  overcome  but  they  are 
not  insurmountable.  The  American  Braille 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  New 
York  Point  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  the 
American  Braille  schools  to  use  the  latter, 
while  the  Standard  Dot  will  satisfy  the 
readers  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
All,  however,  will  agree  to  take  the  En- 
glish  Braille   if  a   few   changes   can   be   se- 


cured in  the  contractions.  These  improye- 
ments  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the 
English.  This  will  cause  some  loss  of 
machinery,  apparatus,  plates  and  printed 
books.  This  loss  will  not  be  as  heavy  as 
at  first  appears.  With  the  English  Braille, 
all  of  the  American  Braille  machinery  and 
apparatus  is  immediately  available  without 
change.  Some  remodeling  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  New  York  Point  presses  to 
English  Braille.  The  plates  now  in  the 
printing  houses  will  soon  be  largely  dis- 
carded if  the  English  Braille  be  adopted 
but  this  loss  will  not  be  as  large  as  many 
think.  In  the  American  Printing  House, 
the  plates  have  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$125,000.00,  but  in  a  recent  invoice  this  es- 
timate was  reduced  to  $30,000.00  and  the 
excess  charged  off  as  junk.  Should  we  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  secure  the  concessions  from  the 
English,  the  change  in  the  schools  will  be 
made  at  once  in  the  first  year's  work  while 
that  above  will  be  undisturbed  until, 
through  course  of  time,  the  'first  year  pu- 
pils will  advance  to  graduation.  Before 
this  occurs  most  of  the  books  now  in  use 
will  be  worn  out  or  obsolete.  So  the  loss 
to  the  schools  will  be  comparatively 
small.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  change  the 
entire  embossed  literature  of  a  state,  but 
the  younger  blind  are  anxious  to  do  this 
in  order  to  secure  general  uniformity  and 
the  older  blind  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  Those  institutions  with  largest 
financial  investments  are  now  ready  to  face 
the  loss  entailed  by  the  change  to  English 
Braille  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in 
this  country.  The  spirit  of  the  American 
blind  and  those  working  with  them  is  now 
right  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  opportune  hour.  This  is  the  fateful 
day  in  the  history  of  the  sightless  people 
of  America.  We  can  correct  now  the  er- 
ror of  divided  print;  a  little  delay  and  the 
chance  may  pass  for  a  century.  Is  it  not  a 
time  for  serious  thought  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion? Should  we  not  put  away  selfish  in- 
terests and  reconsecrate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  work  of  advancing  the  welfare  of 
those  under  our  charge?  When  the  Ro- 
man legions  were  about  to  go  upon  a  dis- 
tant  campaign,   they   were   marched   before 
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the'  emperor  and  there  pledged  themselves 
to  fidelity  to  ruler  and  country.  After 
they  there  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  their 
country,  they  went  forth  unconquerable  to 
fields  of  death  and  of  glory.  So  now  to  us 
comes  the  time  of  reconsecration  and  self- 
immolation.  Something  will  soon  be  done 
by  force  of  reform  and  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it  well  and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
our  people.  Shall  we  meet  the  crisis 
bravely  and  intelligently  or  shall  we  again 
wander  in  the  wilderness  of  selfishness, 
cowardice,  and  indecision?  If  we  control 
the  situation  well,  the  results  will  show 
inestimable  gain  to  our  people.  Should  we 
fail  to  do  our  duty,  at  least  another  forty 
years  of  wandering  will  be  our  penalty. 
Not  a  child  of  the  present  generation  may 
see  the  verdant  vales  and  fruitful  fields  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Again  we  will  drink  the 
bitter  waters  of  confusion,  unbelief  and 
faint-heartedness.  May  such  be  avoided  by 
opportune  action  here.  May  we  stand  like 
Caleb  and  Joshua  ready  to  dare  and  do 
anything  to  enter  into  the  land  of  such 
premise  so  pregnant  with  good  to  the  blind 
of  this  country  and  to  all  nations. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  a  little  early 
in  the  morning,  but  the  last  speaker  seems 
to  "see  double."  He  said  "This  is  the  situ- 
ation as  I  see  it  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic." We  ought  to  have  a  motion,  we 
should  have  had  it  before  calling  upon  the 
last  speaker,  a  motion  to  adopt  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  this  report. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  move  you  that  the 
report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission 
be  adopted,  including  the  "Summary  and 
Recommendations." 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  STEWART:  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  moved  the  acceptance  of  this  report 
and  in  my  mind  I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  have  had  or  will  have  as  Mr.  Wilson 
said,  for  the  next  forty  years  which  we  can 
adopt.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  simply 
comes  into  our  lives  and  is  workable  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  it  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  men  who  have  given  it  their  time  and 
attention  have  worked  faithfully  on  it  and 
I  believe  that  when  we  adopt  it  we  are 
adopting  something  that  is  good,  we  are  not 
simply   taking   it   because   there   is   nothing 


else,  but  that  English  Braille  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  The  Uniform  Type 
Committee  recommended  the  English 
Braille  alphabet  as  the  basis  for  the  Stand- 
ard Dot  System  and  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  after  careful  study  and  in- 
vestigateion  also  recommends  the  English 
Braille  with  such  modifications  and  im- 
provements as 'will  make  the  system  accep- 
table to  all  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  Committee  is  work- 
ing on  the  suggested  changes  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  type  committees  in  both 
countries  cannot  get  together  speedily  and 
agree  on  the  proposed  changes.  I  have 
made  the  statement  that  I  would  vote  for 
Aloon  Type  if  we  could  make  it  universal, 
so  I  will  surely  vote  for  English  Braille 
when  we  can  make  it  international.  (Ap- 
plause). 

MR.  HAMILTON:  May  I  ask  for  a  lit- 
tle information.  Just  what  assurance  have 
we  that  the  British  Commission  will  be 
willing  to  make  these  changes. 

THE  PRESIDENT:    Will  the  Chairn.. 
of  the  Commission  please  answer  that? 

MR.  McALONEY:  We  have  a  number 
of  letters  from  the  other  side  and  here  is 
one  that  was  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Stainsby  giving  the  names  of  the  agencies 
from  which  the  permanent  committee  had 
been  selected. 

Dear  Mr.  Latimer:  On  Friday  the  19th 
inst.,  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  ten  impor- 
tant societies  was  held  at  this  institute  to 
appoint  a  thoroughly  representative  com- 
mittee (which  shall  in  effect  be  a  National 
Committee)  to  deal  with  the  whole  question 
of  Uniform  Type.  Your  letter  to  me  dated 
15th  April,  1916,  and  the  paper  of  sugges- 
tions which  accompanied  it,  were  read  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  steps 
to  form  a  committee  to  be  known  as  "The 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee,"  the 
following  agencies  for  the  blind  to  be  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  to  the  num- 
ber indicated  after  each: 
Publishing  Houses: 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.... 4 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.. 2 

Edinburgh  School  for  the  Blind 1 

Educational  Societies: 

Residential    Educational    Institutions 
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accommodating   SO  pupils   each, 3 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 3 

Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind... 3 

Embossed  Scientific  Books'   Fund 1 

Home  Teaching  Societies  in: 

England    2 

Scotland  and  Ireland   1 

Libraries   for   the   Blind    3 

As  soon  as  the  names  of  these  represen- 
tatives reach  me  a  meeting  will  be  arranged 
when  it  is  probable  a  small  working  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed. 

Without  in  any  way  binding  themselves, 
or  the  committee  who  will  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  the  meeting  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  recommendations  of  your 
Commission  would  form  an  admirable  ba- 
sis of  negotiations  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  improbable  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  write  more  definitely  than 
this  before  your  Halifax  convention  takes 
place,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
expression  of  opinion  is  very  encouraging. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Pearson  was  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Committee. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 
MR.  HINEMON:  Will  we  accept 
grades  1  and  2  provided  the  English  Com- 
mittee does  make  certain  changes,  I  don't 
understand  that,  I  think  that  should  be 
made  clear. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  sentiment  of 
the  Commission  as  I  gathered  it  at  the 
meeting  in  Boston  on  Friday  was  that  we 
should  adopt  the  recommendations,  i.  e., 
adopt  the  British  Braille  alphabet,  Grade 
1  and  the  punctuation  marks  leaving  ac- 
tion upon  Grade  2  for  further  consultation 
with  the  British  Commission. 

MR.  HINEMON:  We  will  adopt  it  pro- 
vided certain  conditions  are  met  with,  I 
think  it  sounds  as  though  we  will  adopt  it 
anyway  and  then  we  are  asking  them  to 
make  these  changes. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  have  given  you 
the  sentiment  of  the  Commission;  if  I  am 
not  correct,  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  McAloney 
can  set  me  right  on  that,  but  the  Commis- 
sion favored  the  adoption  unconditionally 
of  the  English  Braille  alphabet  Grade  1. 
The  Commission  did  not  propose  proposi- 
tions "to  tie  our  hands  and  feet." 


MR.  HINEMON:  Well  I  thought  I  saw 
a  string  attached  to  the  proposition.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  adopt  it  outright 
or  only  adopt  it  conditionally. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  That  was  the  un- 
animous sentiment  of  the  Commission; 
Mr.  Latimer,  have  you  a  word  to  say  on 
this? 

MR.  LATIMER:  As  I  understand  it, 
Mr.  Hinemon  has  sized  up  the  situation 
correctly,  we  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a 
thing  unless  we  are  going  to  have  the  En- 
glish people  with  us  and  that  cannot  be  de- 
termined except  by  conferences  with  them 
as  to  a  number  of  things  which  we  regard 
as  difficulties  in  their  system,  therefore 
the  Commission  has  put  in  the  clause  that 
we  will  adopt  it  provided  the  British  shall 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter  of  detail, 
that  I  think  will  virtually  rest  on  the  basis 
that  we  do  not  start  anything  that  we  can- 
not carry  out.  We  do  not  want  one  British 
Braille  in  this  country  and  another  one  in 
England.  It  is  just  the  same  as  taking  up 
the  Standard  Dot  and  having  a  modified 
system  in  this  country  and  another  one  in 
that.     (Applause). 

MR.  RAY:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  and  not  to  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  house  just  now.  If  we 
should  vote  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  with  the  provision, 
would  it  not  make  them  a  little  more  stiff 
in  their  view  of  the  situation,  and  a  little 
more  independent  in  their  action  as  to 
whether  they  would  concede  or  not?  And 
another  question,  Is  it  wise  for  us  to  adopt 
something  that  seems  to  be  to  us,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  baseball  fan,  "up  in  the 
air?"  As  I  see  it  with  all  the  literature  be- 
fore me,  it  seems  to  me  that  everything 
before  the  conference  today  is  conditional 
and  confused  and  I  am  a  little  fearful  that 
we  are  going  into  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. The  third  question  I  would  like 
to  ask,  Would  it  be  possible  to  defer  posi- 
tive action  until  this  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mission can  come  to  us  with  something 
clear-cut  and  positive  and  definite,  some- 
thing unconditional?  Now  that  strikes  me 
as  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
the  emergencies  of  it.  If  we  should  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as 
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printed  here,  would  it  not  make  the  Euro- 
pean countries — because  you  say  uniform- 
ity means  the  whole  civilized  world  out- 
side of  America — would  it  not  make  the 
parties  who  are  in  this  contract  with  us. 
and  who,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  decline  to  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestions made,  very  much  less  disposed  to 
yield? 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  would  say  that  we 
have  had  assurances  from  the  other 
side  that  they  will  appoint  a  small  com- 
mittee, the  large  committee  has  already 
been  appointed. 

MR.  RAY:     Why  are  they  not  here? 

MR.  WALKER:  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued  and  that  it  be  asked 
to  present  before  this  Association  some- 
thing definite,  something  tangible,  some- 
thing workable,  and  that  we  refuse  to  put 
our  heads  through  the  halter  or  have  rings 
put  in  our  noses  and  be  led  wheresoever 
the  fancy  of  others  might  dictate.  Now  I 
don't  think  the  time  has  come  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  this  question.  I  now 
make  this  motion. 

MR.  HINEMON:  Mr.  Chairman:  That 
is  not  quite  what  I  want.  May  I  say  that 
I  would  like  for  us  to  express  our  willing- 
ness to  join  the  English  people  and  then 
ask  that  these  conditions  be  made.  My 
idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  express  our  will- 
ingness and  readiness  to  join  with  them 
but  not  to  adopt,  not  to  take  the  final  step, 
until  we  are  assured  that  our  English 
brethren  will  meet  us  on  common  ground. 
I  want  to  express  our  willingness  and 
continue  our  present  Committee  but  I  think 
the  motion  should  show  clearly  that  we 
express  our  willingness  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish Committee  only  on  the  common 
ground  indicated  in  the  report,  and  will 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  move  we  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

Motion  seconded. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  If  the  motion  is  to 
lay  on  the  table,  it  is  not  debateable.  I 
will  now  ask  Mr.  Hinemon  to  restate  his 
motion: 

MR.  WILSON:     I  am  rising  to  a  point 


of   privilege;    I    wish   the    Chair   to   clearly 

explain  this  motion. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Wilson  asks 
to  have  the  motion  made  clear.  Mr.  Hine- 
mon, will  you  kindly  restate  your  motion. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  ask  the  Chair  to  state 
now  the  effect  if  the  motion  is  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  understand  that 
if  this  motion  is  carried,  we  have  disposed 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  we 
will  then  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
the  program. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Hinemon's  is  a  substitute. 

A  MEMBER:  I  think  the  Chair  is 
wrong  in  the  decision  just  then. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  accepts 
the  suggestion. 

MR.  HINEMON:  The  discussion  can 
be  continued  if  you  don't  want  to  adopt 
this  substitute,  you  can  simply  vote  it 
down,  you  don't  have  to  table  it. 

The  Chairman  called  for  a  rising  vote 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  motion,  which  was  lost. 

MR.  DOW:     I  desire  to  make  a  motion — 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Hinemon's 
motion  is  before  the  house. 

MR.  RAY:  May  I  rise  to  a  point  of  or- 
der? Cannot  an  amendment  be  made  to 
the  motion  and  if  so,  would  not  Captain 
Dow's  motion  come  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

MR.  WILSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dow  has  an  amendment  to  the  report  01 
the  Commission,  it  is  not  an  amendment  to 
this  motion  that  is  before  us. 

MR.  DOW:  I  move  a  substitute  follow- 
ing a  resolution  for  the  one  offered  by 
Mr.  Hinemon. 

MR.  WALKER:  A  resolution  cannot  be 
made  from  the  floor,  it  must  pass  through 
the   Committee   on   Resolutions. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  rules 
this  a  motion,  not  a  resolution. 

MR.  DOW:  Mr.  Hinemon  referred  to 
his  as  a  resolution,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  drifting  because  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  original  resolution  which  has  led 
us  to  the  present  subject  of  consideration. 
I  move  you  that  the  expression  "Provided 
however,"  be  stricken  out  and  the  word 
"and"     be     substituted;     that     the     words 
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"come  to  a  full  agreement"  be  stricken  out 
and  the  words,  "be  invited  to  come  to  an 
agreement"  be  substituted.  In  other  words 
that  the  resolution  now  read  as  follows: 

First — That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the 
blind  of  America  and  those  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  individually 
and  officially  "Revised  Braille,"  Grades  I 
and  II,  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  that  the  duly  authorized  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  be  invited  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  our  American 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in 
"Revised  Braille"  as  have  been  proposed  by 
the  American  Commission  or  as  may  be 
proposed  by  either  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Hinemon's  mo- 
tion, is  there  a  second  to  it? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  second  Mr.  Dow's 
substitute. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard 
the  motion  by  Mr.  Dow  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilson.      Is   there   any   discussion? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  don't  care  personally 
what  shape  this  gets  into,  so  that  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement  with  the  English 
Committee.  My  opinion  is  that  if  we  play 
in  the  way  we  are  starting  to  do  that  it 
will  kill  the  whole  thing.  I  think  if  we 
want  uniformity  we  must  have  some  faith 
in  this  Committee  that  is  appointed  to 
make  the  revision  and  to  confer  with  the 
English  Committee,  and  if  we  wish  to  do 
anything  we  must  proceed  without  too 
many  changes.  We  must  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  English  and 
personally  I  am  willing  to  take  on  faith 
that  the  committee  will  be  a  representative 
one.  But  we  must  get  somewhere  and 
changing  about  in  this  way  will  not  make 
progress.  We  have  been  wasting  time  the 
last  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  to  my  know- 
ledge and  this  quibbling  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  killing  the  whole  movement  in  my 
judgment.  Now  I  don't  care  what  the 
method  of  procedure  so  that  we  adopt  this 


report  and  continue  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  committee.  If  we  want  to 
do  anything  let  us  proceed  at  once  and  go 
right  to  the  question. 

MR.  RAY:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  person- 
al privilege,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
not  "playing,"  I  am  as  dead  in  earnest  as 
I  ever  was  in  my  life;  I  have  given  41 
years  of  my  life  to  this  work  in  North 
Carolina,  Colorado  and  Kentucky,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  was  never  more  in 
earnest  in  my  life  than  I  am  this  morning. 
I  stand  here  to  represent,  not  myself,  nor 
my  school,  but  the  blind  citizenship  of 
North  Carolina,  and  while  I  may  speak 
feelingly,  I  want  to  be  understood  thor- 
oughly that  I  have  no  disposition  to  play 
with  this  most  serious  question;  I  there- 
fore believe  that  my  brother  Wilson,  with 
whom  I  have  stood  for  these  several  years, 
did  not  mean  to  say  what  he  really  did, 
when  he  accused  us  of  playing  with  this  se- 
rious question. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  did  not  mean  it  in 
that  way,  I  meant  we  ought  to  get  after  it. 

MR.  RAY:  The  substitute  of  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Dow,  ties  us  more  fully  than 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
does.  I  refuse  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  or 
both,  or  my  tongue,  this  morning,  to  any 
proposition  and  then  afterwards  invite 
other  folks  to  come  over  and  join  with  us. 
I  think,  brethren  and  sisters,  that  there  is 
not  anyone  here  this  morning  who  at  heart 
does  not  desire  the  best  welfare  of  the 
blind  of  this  country,  and  if  there  is,  we 
ought  to  vacate  this  hall  and  never  present 
ourselves  again  at  a  conference  for  the  up- 
lift of  the  blind.  (Applause).  I  want  what 
is  best  for  the  blind  citizenship  of  North 
Carolina,  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  that 
which  will  mean  most  to  every  blind  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  woman,  not  only  upon 
the  American  continent  but  throughout  the 
world,  and  if  I  knew  that  any  vote  of 
mine,  or  any  word  of  mine,  however  hu- 
miliating it  might  be  to  me  personally, 
would  advance  the  interest  of  the  blind 
people  of  this  world,  I  would  humiliate 
myself  in  the  dust  in  your  presence  this 
morning;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommendation    of    the     Commission    as    it 
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stands  now,  or  as  provided  for  in  the  sub- 
stitute of  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Dow,  will 
meet  the  emergency.  I  think  we  are  tying 
our  hands  and  feet  in  such  a  way  that  we 
cannot  ask,  with  any  assurance,  the  co-op- 
eration of  persons  who  will  say,  "Now  you 
have  acted  and  we  will  do  as  we  please." 
And  if  they  do  concede,  all  right;  and  if 
they  don't,  will  there  be  any  uniformity? 
Therefore  I  heartily  support  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  I  was 
just  about  to  move  that  we  eliminate  the 
first  recommendation  and  adopt  the  sec- 
ond. I  am  willing  to  trust  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  women  whose  hearts 
and  lives  and  purposes  are  in  this  most 
important  matter,  and  I  hope  that  nobody 
on  the  floor  will  suspect  that  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  work  most  highly  and  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  arduous  labors  that  they 
have  performed  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  tie  my  hands 
and  your  hands  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
We  have  been  working  at  this  for  fourteen 
years  and  yet  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee comes  back  to  us  this  year  with  another 
proposition.  They  came  to  us  before  with 
the  standard  dot  system.  They  thought 
they  had  reached  perfection  then,  but  you 
see  they  had  to  go  back  on  that  proposi- 
tion and  we  should  not  adopt  anything  that 
is  not  positive. 

MR.  WILSON:  Suppose  we  adopt  the 
alphabet,  and  the  Committee  that  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Association  can- 
not agree  with  the  English  Committee  in 
what  way  are  we  bound? 

MR.  RAY:  Why  we  may  lose  the  main 
point,  uniformity. 

MR.  WILSON:  We  lose  it  if  the  Com- 
mittees do  not  get  together.  If  they  get 
together  we  have  it.  Have  you  no  faith  in 
this  Association,  that  it  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee that  will  do  the  right  thing?  I 
would  not  want  to  see  my  friends  tied 
down  and  held  by  the  British.  If  we  adopt 
the  alphabet  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
meet  with  the  British  and  they  don't  agree 
we  will  be  as  free  as  we  are  now. 

MR.  RAY:  I  meant  to  yield  to  a  ques- 
tion not  to  a  discussion.  I  say  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system  whicn  has  not  been 


agreed  upon,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  has  had — 

MR.  WILSON:  The  system  has  been 
agreed  upon  or  will  be  as  soon  as  it  is 
adopted. 

MR.  RAY:  Yes,  but  "provided"  the  duly 
authorized  English  Committee  comes  to  a 
full  agreement. 

MR.  WILSON:  We  have  something 
definite  to  put  before  them. 

MR.  RAY:  Yes,  but  put  it  before  them 
before  we  act  upon  it,  that  is  the  point  I 
am  making. 

MR.  HINEMON:  I  think  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  clearly  explained  before 
we  act  on  them.  I  kept  quiet  at  Berkeley 
last  year  when  there  was  so  much  said 
and  so  much  energy  expended  to  get  the 
Standard  Dot  sj'stem  adopted.  There  we 
must  have  Standard  Dot  and  we  did  have 
it  and  you  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  very 
best  thing  and  now  the  Committee  comes 
back  this  year  and  decides  it  is  all  wrong 
and  won't  do  at  all.  The  same  crowd 
that  was  there  is  here,  a  good  many  of 
them.  They  told  us  that  we  had  at  last 
found  the  land  of  promise  and  all  that.  I 
appreciate  the  immense  value  of  uniform- 
ity and  the  great  need  of  it  and  I  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  get  uniformity,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  adopt  something  and  then 
have  to  change  again  in  a  year.  I  am  with 
Mr.  Webster,  "Not  liberty  first  and  union 
afterward,  but  liberty  and  union."  Let's 
have  the  changes  made  and  then  we  will 
adopt  English  Braille.  I  do  think  we 
have  progressed  a  good  deal,  certainly 
enough  to  know  that  we  do  not  want 
Standard  Dot  and  now  we  may  find  out  that 
we  do  not  want  to  adopt  English  Braille 
because  we  cannot  get  it  in  the  condition 
we  want  it  in. 

MR.  LATIMER:  Mr.  Hinemon,  in  an 
ordinary  contract  between  two  men,  does 
not  the  expressions  "provided  however," 
"provided,"  etc.,  always  enter  into  any  con- 
tract and  if  the  one  party  fails  to  come  up 
to  contract,  the  other  is  entirely  released? 
MR.  HINEMON:  We  have  only  one 
party  to  this  contract. 

MR.  WILSON:  We  are  not  going  to 
fail,   in   my   opinion,   we   have   had   lots   of 
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correspondence  with  the  people  abroad  and 
they  have  expressed  themselves  in  letters 
of  a  personal  nature,  they  have  expressed 
tluir  thorough  willingness  and  great  de- 
sire to  come  to  a  basis  of  agreement  with 
us. 

MR.  HINEMON:  Well,  I  don't  see  how 
there  can  be  any  contract  as  there  is  only 
one  party. 

DR.  CURRY,  of  Mississippi:  I  am  only 
just  going  to  talk  a  moment.  Three  years 
ago — if  you  will  pardon  ancient  history — 
three  or  four  years  ago,  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  made 
a  similar  recommendation  to  this,  that  if 
certain  things  were  to  take  place  we  would 
adopt  certain  recommendations  of  this 
Committee,  ih  case  those  certain  recom- 
mendations were  made;  that  was  in  lieu 
of  the  fact  that  that  Committee  would  get 
a  uniform,  universal  dot  system.  In 
Berkeley,  California,  this  Committee  made 
their  report  and  secured  for  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  world  the  universal  dot  system 
and  so  recommended  that  system;  during 
this  last  year  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
back-up,  a  reversal,  whether  it  is  wise  or 
not,  I  don't  pretend  to  say.  We  have  to- 
day the  recommendation  almost  the  same 
as  before,  not  verbatim,  but  very  similar, 
from  this  Committee  as  we  received  from 
the  other  Committee  three  or  four  years 
ago,  asking  us  to  pledge  ourselves  to  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  done  and  that  they 
did  not  know  they  could  do.  They  tell  us 
that  the  English  are  slow,  but  that  they 
are  ready  to  commence  to  do  something 
on  this  question.  Now  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing and  earnest  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
going  to  adopt  any  system  that  the  Com- 
mission says  is  the  best  and  that  they  can 
make  universal.  I  am  not  going  to  put  in 
my  school  another  system,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  adopt  any  system  that  is  made  uni- 
versal. I  believe  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  can't  do  and  I  think  this  con- 
vention should  pledge  themselves  that  we 
are  willing  to  extend  this  Committee  and 
whenever  they  have  an  absolute  agreement 
with  the  English  on  a  universal  system, 
that  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system  and  we  will  put  it  into 


our  schools.  This  is  not  a  question  of  play 
it  is  a  question  of  doing  something,  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  We  should  use  our  or- 
dinary intelligence  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  am  not  going  to  adopt  something  before 
I  know  what  it  is,  pledge  myself  before  I 
know  what  the  conditions  are. 

M.  ARGO:  Some  of  the  members  don't 
seem  able  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  recommendation  contains  just 
what  you  have  all  been  talking  about,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chair  I  will  read  it 
to  you. 

"That  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the 
blind  of  America  and  those  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  individually 
and  officially  "Revised  Braille"  Grades  1 
and  2,  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain, 
provided  however,  that  the  duly  authorized 
English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type 
comes  to  a  full  agreement  with  our  Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in 
"Revised  Braille"  as  have  been  proposed 
by  the  American  Commission  or  as  may 
be  proposed  by  either  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

MR.  CURRY:  The  trouble  is  you  have 
so  many  "howevers"  and  "provided"  and 
"whereas's"  in  there  that  it  makes  it  com- 
plicated, it  could  all  be  covered  by  one  lit- 
tle simple  resolution  expressing  our  con- 
fidences in  this  committee  and  asking  that 
the  Committee  be  continued  and  that  we 
express  our  confidence  in  them  and  our 
willingness  when  this  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  British  and  American  Com- 
mittees, to  adopt  the  system,  or  to  consider 
it.     I  think  that  is  very  simple. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  McAloney  has 
several  letters  here  which  I  will  ask  him 
to  read  at  this  time.  The  English  have 
worked  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  their 
hearts  have  been  full  of  other  things. 

MR.  McALONEY:  The  first  letter  is 
from  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind. 
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Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney.  President  of  Com- 
mission  on   Uniform  Type,   and   Mem- 
bers of  the   Commission 
Dear  Friends: 

I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  Halifax  meeting,  especially 
as  the  final  disposition  of  the  type  ques- 
tion comes  up  at  that  time;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go. 

You  all  know  what  an  ardent  advocate 
of  New  York  Point  I  have  been,  and  I  still 
like  it  for  its  great  economy  in  space  and 
for  other  reasons,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  everything  considered,  the  wise  thing 
for  the  cause  is  the  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean Braille,  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  secured  from  the  British  people. 

The  question  of  world-wide  uniformity 
is  too  important  not  to  be  given  the  great- 
est consideration,  and  I  fully  realize  that 
we  could  not  have  world-wide  uniformity 
in  type  for  the  blind  unless  that  type  be 
the  European  Braille,  and  I  believe  those 
of  us  who  favor  other  types,  can  afford  to 
sacrifice  our  preferences  in  order  to  gain 
this  world-wide  uniformity. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  change  to 
European  Braille  cannot  come  all  at  once, 
and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  move  a  little  slowly  to  give  the 
old  readers  an  opportunity  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions;  but  when  the 
question  is  once  settled  and  the  drift  be- 
gins toward  one  type,  I  think  we  will  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  that  it  is 
then  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before 
all  will  be  reading  that  one  type. 

Trusting    the     meeting    will     be    a    very 
pleasant  one  for  all  of  you,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

WALTER   G.   HOLMES, 
Manager. 

MR.  McALONEY:  The  next  letter  is 
from  Mr.  Migel,  who  so  generously  pro- 
vided the  finances  for  the  Commission  to 
carry  on  its  work. 

July  1,  1916. 
Mr.    Olin    H.    Burritt.    Pres. 

Halifax,   N.   S. 
Dear  Mr.   Burritt: 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  find  that 
personal  matters  will  preclude  my  attend- 
ing the  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  of  the 
Blind,  to  be  held  in  Halifax,  July  4th.  I 
fully  appreciate  what  you  said  to  me  in 
Boston,  as  to  my  presence  helping,  even 
slightly,  the  adoption  by  your  Association 
of  the  recommendation  of  our  Commission, 
and  did  I  think  my  presence  necessary,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  attend  at  no  matter 
what  sacrifice,  but  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  your  Association,  and 
when  you  have  fully  thrashed  this  matter 
out,  as  we  have  so  often  done,  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  result. 

As  you  and  others  undoubtedly  know, 
the  proper  solution  of  the   subject  of  Uni- 


form Type  for  the  Blind  is  nearest  my 
heart,  and  possibly  you  will  pardon  my 
answering  in  this  letter  again  a  few  objec- 
tions to  the  adoption  of  our  report  which 
may  arise.  As  you  have  often  remarked, 
my  opinion  or  point  of  view  might  have 
some  weight  with  some  of  your  members, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  I  am 
neither  an  instructor  nor  blind,  and  con- 
sequently, can  look  at  the  subject  dispas- 
sionately, and  possibly  from  another  angle 
■ — pre-eminently  the  practical  one. 

I  do  not  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  our 
recommendations  as  to  English  Braille  will 
give  us  the  most  ideal  or  the  most  perfect 
type,  but  I  do  claim,  as  a  layman,  and  from 
the  practical  standpoint,  that  it  is  the  only 
sound  and  sensible  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  heard  it  said  often  by  advocates 
of  both  of  the  types  in  vogue  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that,  given  time  enough,  say  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  years,  their  particular  type  was 
sure  to  prevail,  and  become  the  Uniform 
Type — advocates  of  both  types  equally 
positive — I  claim  it  is  too  big  a  risk  to  run, 
too  long  a  time  to  wait,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Blind  paying  the  penalty  of  vacil- 
lation and   indecision. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  various  schools  or  institutions 
in  certain  states  could  not  be  convinced,  or 
would  not  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  your  Association  on  the  type  question, 
because  of  money  invested  in  books — pre- 
conceived ideas  on  the  subject,  etc.,  etc.  In 
reply,  I  would  say  that  most  Boards  of 
Trustees  are  composed  of  sound  and  sen- 
sible men,  free  from  prejudice  and  desir- 
ous of  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
wards — and  I  would  personally  agree  to 
head  any  committee  that  you  might  name, 
should  it  be  necessary,  and  guarantee  to 
convince  any  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Blind  wherever  situated,  as  to  wisdom  of 
your  decision  on  the  question — and — I 
might  add  my  guarantee  is  never  lightly 
given. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  the  old 
Uniform  Type  Committee  for  a  period  of 
ten  years — I  might  add,  the  indefatigable 
and  painstaking  work — will  have  gone  for 
naught.  If  our  reports  were  adopted — far 
from  it — The  Uniform  Type  Committee  by 
its  labors,  by  all  its  works,  has  kept  the 
subject  alive,  has  brought  about  this  pos- 
sible understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
has  crystallized  and  brought  to  fruition 
the  possibility  of  a  genuine  uniform  type 
for  all  the  English-speaking  world. 

Whilst  referring  to  Great  Britain,  I 
wish  to  touch  on  a  point  of  view  that,  per- 
haps, has  not  occurred  to  some  of  your 
members — that  is  adopting  for  ourselves 
the  recommendation  as  to  English  Braille. 
We  are  not  alone  helping  ourselves,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  helping  the  blind  in  other 
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countries,  giving  them  all  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  our  literature,  making  our 
books  and  thoughts  accessible  to  them,  and 
conftrring  a  boon  to  all  for  Blind  humanity 
—instead  of  merely  localizing  it  for  our- 
selves. In  addition,  my  contact  with  you 
and  others  of  your  Association  during  the 
last  few  years  has  lead  me  to  believe  that 
you  are  firmly  convinced  as  to  the  advis- 
ability, and  desirous  of  encompassing  the 
higher  education  of  our  blind.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  demand  for  books  and  litera- 
ture that  would  not  be  printed  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  because  of  pos- 
sible limited  demand,  could  always  be  help- 
ed by  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Should  the  report  of  our  Committee  be 
adopted  I  have  personal  advices  from 
Great  Britain  that  practically  insure  the 
harmonizing  of  the  views  of  their  Commit- 
tees with  our  own.  The  work  of  our  Com- 
mission has  brought  this  attitude  and  will- 
ingness on  their  part  about,  and  it  would 
be  rather  a  sad  day  for  the  Blind  should 
we  not  take  advantage  of  same. 

I  might  add  that,  after  our  meeting  at 
Boston,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Air.  Allison  Stew- 
art, publisher  of  Christian  Science  litera- 
ture in  Boston.  Through  his  efforts  the 
Uniform  Type  Commission  received  a  lib- 
eral material  contribution  in  1914.  He  in- 
formed me  that  his  society  was  most  anx- 
ious, and  practically  ready  to  publish  "Sci- 
ence and  Health"  in  embossed  type  for  the 
Blind,  but  until  the  Uniform  Type  question 
was  settled,  they  would  positively  not  pro- 
ceed, irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  pub- 
lication—this merely  indicates  the  attitude 
of  so  many  on  this  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  that  this  long  stand- 
ing, and  vexatious  question  will  finally  be 
settled  at  your  Halifax  meeting  by  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  your  Commission. 
I  feel  certain  you  will  approach  this  sub- 
ject in  all  spirit  of  broadness  and  compro- 
mise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  C.  MIGEL. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  pre- 
sume the  discussion  is  not  a  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  any  one  system 
but  as  to  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Committee  has  tried  to  view  the  question 
in  a  fair  way,  but  they  have  attached  to 
their  report  a  tail  which  wags  the  dog,  I 
think  if  the  report  was  simply  clipped  off 
at  the  word  "provided"  it  would  meet  the 
needs  of  Mr.  Ray  and  others  who  have 
spoken;  some  of  these  things  have  already 


been  recommended  at  the  Berkeley  con- 
vention, to  adopt  the  English  code  or  the 
English  alphabets  as  the  basis  of  your 
Standard  Dot,  that  was  adopted,  and  you 
are  asked  today — 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  May  I  interrupt? 
That  was  adopted  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  not  by 
our  organization,  the  Association  of  In- 
structors. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  You  are 
asked  today  to  adopt  certain  grades,  one 
and  two  and  the  conditions  are  that  some- 
body afterwards  arranges  to  have  certain 
things  carried  out.  Do  you  imagine  for 
one  moment  that  a  Committee  from  this 
Association  for  the  Blind  would  not  be  just 
as  potent  in  bringing  about  an  agreement  as 
any  Committee  that  might  be  appointed  in 
the  old  country?  I  have  some  faith  in  you, 
I  have  some  faith  in  the  Association  and  I 
believe  that  first  you  have  got  to  adopt  or 
settle  what  ground  or  field  you  are  going 
to  cover,  that's  the  first  thing,  afterwards 
you  can  settle  what  kind  of  buildings  or 
fences  you  are  going  to  put  up,  but  the 
ground  or  field  that  you  are  going  to  cover 
is  a  code  which  is  known  as  the  Universal 
Braille  alphabet,  or  the  British  Braille  al- 
phabet, that  is  what  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  is,  that  we  adopt  that  and 
that  you  adopt  the  British  Braille  in  the 
first  or  second  code,  if  you  do  that  and 
appoint  a  committee,  we  will  arrive  at  re- 
sults. We  can  trust  our  Committee,  we 
can  trust  ourselves,  and  there  are  certainly 
enough  men  here  who  could  be  appointed 
on  such  a  Committee  and  could  be  trusted 
by  all  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  blind  of 
the  world.  That  is  my  feeling,  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  that  resolution  and  drop  off 
the  part  of  the  resolution  beginning  "pro- 
vided," then  you  have  adopted  a  definite 
thing,  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the 
British  code.  I  sincerely  trust  and  believe 
that  it  will  come  to  that  in  the  end,  and  I 
think  we  are  only  delaying  the  matter  by 
postponing  it. 

MR.  DOW:  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
my  amendment,  although  Sir  Frederick  has 
just  expressed  the  idea  I  proppse  to  make 
in  the  amendment,  because   I   believe   that 
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if  no  change  we're  made  in  grade  two,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  infinitely  better  off 
than  we  are  in  the  intolerable  situation 
which  now  exists.  (Applause).  The  blind 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  can  read  New 
York  Point;  of  South  Dakota,  Braille; 
Iowa,  New  York  Point;  the  adjacent  state, 
Illinois,  American  Braille;  Kansas,  New 
York  Point;  Missouri,  American  Braille; 
New  York  State,  New  York  Point;  Penn- 
sylvania, American  Braille;  New  York 
City,  New  York  Point;  New  England 
Braille;  and  so  on  through  the  United 
States.  What  an  intolerable  situation! 
Suppose  that  were  the  case  with  ink  print 
characters,  suppose  a  person  in  Minnesota 
could  not  read  a  Chicago  paper;  supposing 
a  Chicago  citizen  could  not  read  a  New 
York  paper,  and  that  would  be  exactly  the 
situation  if  the  seeing  people  were  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  blind.  I  appeal 
for  justice  to  the  blind.  (Applause).  It 
is  not  right,  it  is  not  fair,  to  handicap  a 
people  already  tremendously  handicapped, 
to  limit  the  area  of  their  field  of  knowledge. 
We  are  not  binding,  we  are  cutting  loose, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  -to  do,  we  want 
to  cut  the  bonds  that  now  exist,  and  so  I 
say  that  even  if  there  is  no  change  made, 
we  would  be  infinitely  better  off  by  the 
adoption  of  grades  one  and  two  of  the 
European  Braille  than  we  are  now.  I  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  changes.  I  have  my 
own  theory  as  to  what  those  changes  ought 
to  be  and  while  these  personal  ideas  of 
mine  may  never  prevail,  yet  I  believe  there 
should  be  an  intermediate  grade  between 
one  and  two,  which  would  contain  no  am- 
biguous signs,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  fu- 
ture consideration.  But  what  we  should 
do  now  is  to  put  ourselves  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  are  divided  among  our- 
selves, divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  we  have  now  the  opportunity  to  come 
together  ourselves  and  to  come  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

MR.  HUSSEY:  We  have  come  to  a  point 
in  the  debate  where  the  whole  sentiment  is 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  British  Braille  al- 
phabet as  a  base,  and  negotiate  for  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  contraction  sys- 
tem. 


Three  resolutions  are  before  the  meeting, 
the  adoption  of  any  one  of  Which  would 
eventually  make  British  Braille  universal 
in  the  English  speaking  world.  If  one  of 
these  resolutions  suggests  any  delay  what- 
ever in  coming  to  a  definite  decision,  I 
would  cut  it  out  and  adopt  that  which  will 
put  every  institution  in  the  United  States 
on  a  working  basis.  The  sooner  you  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote  the  sooner  is  the  sus- 
pense ended.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
danger  in  the  suggestion  that  the  British 
people  will  get  you  in  a  corner  and  then 
attempt  to  drive  a  bargain.  They  can't  but 
recognize  the  spirit  of  sincerity  with  which 
you  have  worked  and  will,  if  they  are  true 
to  their  traditions,  meet  you  with  equal 
zeal. 

The  American  committee  on  uniform 
type  has  recently  submitted  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  the  modification  of  British 
Braille.  After  studying  these  very  care- 
fully, I  can  see  very  little  in  them  which 
may  not  be  conceded  by  the  British,  and 
absolutely  nothing  which  would  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  great  reserve  of  books 
and  plates  now  in  the  British  printing 
houses.  I  consider  capitalization  absolute- 
ly necessary.  In  Great  Britain  there  has 
already  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
this  point.  The  separation  of  all  words 
now  written  without  spacing  should  be 
conceded.  The  use  of  the  full  stop  and 
apostrophe  should,  as  suggested,  conform 
more  closely  with  the  ink  print  usage.  The 
correct  use  of  contractions  in  syllables  is 
already  a  rule  in  British  Braille  though 
unfortunately,  not  always  strictly  adhered 
(to,  as  for  instance,  rea-ction  for  re-action. 
There  remains  but  the  suppression  of  a  few 
minor  contractions  which,  I  think,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  upon.  The  English  committee 
to  deal  with  this  matter  has  already  been 
formed,  and  has  expressed  itself  as  ready  to 
make  concessions.  There  is  a  strong  party 
in  favor  of  modification.  Join  the  party 
and  satisfactory  results  are  assured. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  only  want  to  ask 
a  question.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Latimer  if 
the  British  Committee  is  at  this  moment 
considering     suggestions     for     changes     in 
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Grade  two,  it   can   be  answered  by  yes  or 
no. 

MR.  LATIMER:     They  are,  yes\ 

M  R.  CAMPBELL:  Now  if  that  is  a  fact 
thru  is  another  question,  where  do  we  get 
with  these  resolutions?  It  seems  to  me 
that  everybody  that  has  spoken  was  head- 
ed in  the  same  direction.  I  will  be  shot 
if  I  can  see  any  difference  in  spirit  between 
the  suggestions  made  yet;  perhaps  I  can- 
not understand  the  English  language,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  you  have 
made  the  same  suggestions  in  different 
terminology.  Apparently  you  want  the 
English  to  work  with  you  and  you  want  to 
work  with  them. 

MR.  HINEMON:  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  was  perfectly  clear  in  the  things  I  said, 
I  may  seem  very  cloudy  to  you,  Mr. 
Campbell,  but  I  thought  I  was  making  my- 
self clear.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  absolute  adoption  and  a  condi- 
tional adoption.  I  am  willing  to  go  with 
you  any  way  but  I  want  to  know  what  I 
am  doing,  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  an  absolute  adoption  or 
make  an  adoption  provided  some  changes 
are  made. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  am  in  favor  of  an 
absolute  adoption.  I  don't  believe  in  go- 
ing halfway  on  this  question,  but  there 
are  numerous  bodies  whom  we  must  con- 
sider, there  are  other  people  who  have  to 
work  with  us  in  this  and  the  Commission 
tried  to  consider  everything  in  making  up 
these  recommendations  and  we  have  to  de- 
fer somewhat  to  the  wishes  of  others.  As  I 
said  personally  I  am  in  favor  of  an  abso- 
lute adoption  and  have  been  for  eighteen 
years,  however  there  are  other  interests 
which  are  working  in  the  same  direction 
and  this  resolution  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  compromise  to  the  different  bodies  that 
will  have  to  work  with  us.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible, some  of  us,  for  that  tail.  I  did 
not  want  the  tail  on  there  and  I  think  that 
some  of  you  feel  the  same  way,  but  there 
are  very  many  other  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  this:  the  printing  presses  of 
America,  the  day  schools  and  many  other 
bodies.     Now  many  of  those  want  to   see 


that  provision  in  there,  in  order  to  have  as- 
surance that  the  right  thing  will  be  done. 
Now  there  is  no  school  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  compelled  to  follow 
these  recommendations.  We  have  to  make 
compromises,  we  have  to  consider  the  other 
fellow  and  the  resolution  as  presented  here 
is  not  the  opinion  of  any  one  member,  but 
the  agreement  of  many. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two.  I  believe  in  the  New 
York  Point  system  and  if  I  had  my  way, 
I  would  like  it  to  be  made  universal,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  our  friend  Mr.  Hine- 
mon  and  some  others  who  have  spoken. 
Do  you  believe  we  would  be  better  off  to 
adopt  English  Braille  as  it  now  is,  thereby 
bringing  the  schools  of  this  country  to- 
gether, as  well  as  uniting  us  with  the  En- 
glish? If  you  decide  it  is,  that  is  enough; 
after  all  it  is  not  a  question  of  type,  it  is  a 
question  of  unity. 

Now  we  have  three  motions  before  the 
house,  the  original,  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute  and  Mr. 
Campbell  said  he  can  see  no  difference,  that 
we  are  all  headed  the  one  way,  but  I  think 
that  they  are  different,  one  will  bind  us 
unconditionally,  in  one  we  will  adopt  it  if 
they  do  certain  things;  in  another 
we  will  adopt  it  after  they  have  done  cer- 
tain things.  We  will  come  together  a  year 
from  now  and  do  it  and  in  such  a  case  we 
know  that  there  is  a  year  more  of  multi- 
plying of  types,  we  will  lose  a  year.  If  we 
adopt  it  we  know  that  we  will  be  together 
on  this  side  of  the  water  and  we  are  hoping 
and  believing  that  we  will  be  together 
with  those  on  the  other  side,  we  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  twelve  months,  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  one  or  two  months. 

As  Sir  Frederick  says,  the  American 
people  have  just  as  much  positiveness,  just 
as  much  fighting  spirit,  as  we  showed 
them  back  in  1700,  as  the  English,  and 
when  the  time  comes  when  we  get  to- 
gether we  can  maintain  our  position  and 
show  them  that  we  have  got  plenty  of 
fighting  spirit  and  we  are  willing  to  fight 
for  our  rights  if  it  is  necessary,  but  we 
can't  fight  at  long  range;  we  have  to  get 
together.    Now  let's  adopt  the  alphabet  and 
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then  fight  out  the  contractions  and  see 
who  gets  the  most.  (Applause). 

MR.  CURRY:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  have  always  enjoyed  com- 
ing to  the  meetings  of  this  convention  and 
I  shall  always  enjoy  coming  because  you 
can  get  up  a  scrap  so  easily  and  so  long 
as  my  good  friend — and  he  is  my  good 
friend  and  I  am  his — Mr.  Stewart  is  in 
this  convention,  we  are  sure  of  a  good 
speech.  He  reminds  me  of  my  lawyer,  he 
can  make  a  good  speech  on  either  side  of 
the  subject.  I  have  known  him  to  take 
a  beautiful  brush  in  his  hands  and  dust  the 
stars  on  the  other  hand;  today  he  has 
come  to  terra  firma  again  and  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  he  has  been  converted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  settle  this  ques- 
tion in  such  an  easy  way.  Now  we  people 
down  in  the  South  wear  our  Palm  Beach 
suits  when  it  gets  warm  and  we  keep  cool 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  all  want  the  same 
thing,  we  want  uniformity  of  type  for  the 
blind.  This  Committee  has  the  Tiappy  fac- 
ulty— every  Committee  that  I  have  ever 
seen  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  some 
recommendations  that  are  like  dynamite, 
people  are  afraid  of  them.  They  don't 
mean  to  do  it  wrong  and  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  this  Committee  in  their  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  and  their  ability 
to  handle  this  question.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  just  a  little  slow  but  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  just  a  little  fast  and  they  want 
us  to  go  a  little  too  fast.  Why  not  make 
a  simple  recommendation  and  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  the  English  people  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  Now  that  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  I  think  we  are 
ju^  as  earnest  and  just  as  sincere  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has,  I  believe, 
about  as  honest,  sincere  a  face  as  I  have 
looked  into  for  a  long  time,  but  we  are 
just  as  earnest  as  you  are.  You  can  write 
a  little  better  than  we  can,  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  ambigious  words  in  there, 
"provided,"  "whereas,"  just  make  a  simple 
recommendation  and  that  will  be  sufficient. 

MR.  WILSON:  But  this  is  the  agree- 
ment of  many.  We  have  had  to  get  to- 
gether with  other  people  and  if  this  is  not 
approved  the  whole  thing  is  up  in  the  air 
again  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


MR.  CURRY:  Isn't  it  the  conviction  of 
this  Committee  that  if  the  English  people 
do  not  agree  to  the  provision  or  revision 
made  by  the  American  Committee  that  we 
will  be  absolutely  where  we  are  today? 

MR.  WILSON:  We  are  in  no  way 
obliged  if  there  be  no  agreement. 

MR.  CURRY:    What  do  you  mean? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  am  speaking  individ- 
ually when  I  say  that  the  report  is  not  what 
I  would  have  liked,  I  would  have  gone 
further.  Others  did  not  so  wish.  There  is 
also  a  man  financing  this  movement  who 
must  be  considered.  We  have  consulted 
also  the  Chairman  of  the  Workers  Asso- 
ciation and  he  has  said  that  the  report  as 
made  will  be  satisfactory  to  that  Associa- 
tion. 

MR.  CURRY:  Now  we  suppose  that  it 
takes  six  months  or  a  year  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  with  the  English  Commit- 
tee, and  then  by  the  time  it  is  done  this 
man  who  is  financing  it  changes  his  mind, 
what  are  you  going  to  do? 

MR.  WILSON:  My  opinion  is  that  the 
work  will  go  on,  and  candidly  I  would  like 
to  see  something  done  on  this  question 
before  I  die. 

MR.  CURRY:  Well,  I  think  so,  too, 
but  is  it  not  better  to  go  along  slowly; 
doesn't  the  past  teach  us  that?  Doesn't 
the  past  warrant  us  to  say  that  we  should 
go  slowly?  Haven't  we  reversed  and 
backed  down  at  different  times?  Haven't 
the  leaders  in  a  movement  changed  their 
opinions? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  there  has  been 
progress. 

MR.  CURRY:  But  haven't  there  been 
changes? 

MR.  WILSON:  Yes,  there  have  been 
changes.  Even  yet,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
compromise. 

MR.  WALKER:  Suppose  the  English 
Committee  will  not  make  the  changes  that 
we  want,  are  you  ready  to  swallow  the 
whole  thing  as  it  stands  today  if  they  do 
not  make  the  changes? 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  think  you  are 
looking  at  it  from  the  wrong  viewpoint. 
We  have  made  certain  recommendations  to 
the    English   Committee   and   they   have   in 
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good  faith  appointed  a  Committee  and  are 
at  work  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  WALKER:  Will  this  Committee 
have  full  power  to  act? 

MR.  WILSON:  We  have  consulted 
with  various  industries  and  various  inter- 
ests— one  of  the  most  important  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  printing  press  people. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  this  recommenda- 
tion is  a  compromise.  As  far  as  the  work 
has  gone  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  en- 
tirely but  many  persons  have  been  con- 
sulted and  have  gone  into  it  and  it  is  a 
compromise  up  to  the  present  point. 
Now  then,  if  this  recommendation  is  ap- 
proved, something  is  accomplished.  If  re- 
jected, it  will  compel  the  new  committee 
to  go  back  over  the  ground.  You  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  a  report  alone  of 
the  members  of  this  Association,  but  also 
of  the  Workers  Association  as  well,  and 
my  contention  is  that  we  ought  not  to 
change  seriously  the  wording  of  this  reso- 
lution, because  then  it  does  away  with  the 
approval  of  that  Association. 

MR.  WALKER:  You  refer  to  the  print- 
ing house,  may  I  ask  if  the  printing  house 
at  Louisville  has  agreed  so  far? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  made  a  trip  across 
the  continent  last  year  that  was  exceed- 
ingly tiresome  in  order  to  be  there  and 
I  talked  to  the  members  of  the  Louisville 
Board  and  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Louisville  house  will  back  us  in  this  prop- 
osition. I  believe  that  if  we  select  British 
Braille  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
whatever  we  wish  printed. 

MR.  CURRY:  Have  you  evidence  of 
that  fact? 

MR.  WILSON:  I  have  every  assurance 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  Louisville.  I  know 
that  in  the  distant  past  we  could  hardly 
get  recognition  there  but  it  is  not  so  now. 
If  this  meeting  will  appoint  a  Committee 
which  will  consult  with  the  English  Com- 
mittee and  arrive  at  some  understanding, 
we  will  be  able  to  get  the  books  we  need. 

MR.  ARGO:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  school 
is  a  Point  school.  We  have  about  $3,500 
worth  of  books,  aside  from  text  books,  and 
I  have  come  all  this  distance  to  see  what 


is  to  be  done  with  this  proposition.  There 
are  before  me  three  courses  of  action;  one 
to  vote  against  everything  and  go  home 
and  go  along  as  we  have  been  doing,  which 
to  me  is  intolerable;  the  second  is  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  as  presented,  and  I  don't 
feel  that  by  doing  so  I  am  bound  by  any- 
thing. I  should  have  no  idea  what  one 
year  will  bring  or  two  or  three  years,  that 
is  if  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  British 
Braille,  without  any  provisos  whatever  as 
to  what  may  be  done  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water;  the  third  is  to  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute. If  I  vote  for  the  substitute  I  know 
that  I  have  absolutely  •  done  something 
which  in  my  opinion  is  far  better  than 
nothing.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  will- 
ing to  go  back  home  and  say  that  I  voted 
positively  for  Mr.  Dow's  substitute  and  if 
it  goes  through  I  shall  immediately  intro- 
duce the  system  into  the  primary  classes 
and  in  the  years  to  come — it  will  take 
years  in  any  case  before  much  can  be  ac- 
complished— I  shall  be  able  to  go  right 
along  instituting  the  change.  I  have  the 
very  greatest  faith  in  the  British  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  our  own  and  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a  system  accep- 
table to  us  all. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Argo,  then,  as 
a  matter  of  information,  would  you  ap- 
prove of  continuing  the  Commission  so 
that  they  could  work  along  and  make 
these   improvements? 

MR.  ARGO:  Yes,  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  continued  so  they  can 
go  ahead  and  do  everything  to  secure  uni- 
formity, but  let  us  all  get  together,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  know  these  changes  cannot  be  made  in 
a  minute,  but  we  can  go  right  along  with 
the  younger  children  with  this  new  sys- 
tem and  the  books  in  our  library  can  be 
increased  gradually.  We  have  experiment- 
ed with  the  Braille  and  we  found  that  the 
pupils  learn  one  system  just  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  the  other. 

MR.  RAY:  I  came  to  the  hall  this 
morning  meaning  not  to  say  a  word  if  I 
could  avoid  it  but  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa has  referred  to  me  personally  by  name 
and  has  asked  me  a  question  and  Tie  later 
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referred  to  me  as  an  old  man.  I  would  like 
to  answer  it  1  can  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  with  reference  to 
adopting  the  whole  establishment,  along 
with  the  question  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  this  institution  Mr.  Hussey,  as  to 
whether  we  do  get  what  we  want  or  not 
no  matter  which  one  of  these  we  adopt,  I 
think  he  said  we  would  get  what  we  want 
no  matter  which  one  we  adopted  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
last  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  and  it  was  to  this  I  re- 
ferred when  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  will  just  read  this  communication  for  you: 

"When  we  consider  that  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  emboss  books  in  this  system 
than  in  either  New  York  Point  or  Ameri- 
can Braille;  that  the  American  systems 
conform  much  more  closely  to  the  ap- 
proved literary  and  letter  press  practices 
llntn  is  the  case  with  the  British  system  as 
i  uirently  embossed,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  either  of  the  American  systems,  due  to 
the  comparatively  small  number  and  un- 
ambiguous nature  of  the  characters  em- 
ployed, is  more  easily  acquired  than  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  British  Braille;  we  hesi- 
tate to  make  choice  of  British  Braille  as 
the  uniform  type,  and  earnestly  wish  that 
its  strategic  position  were  held  by  one  of 
the  American   systems." 

Now  I  don't  know  whether  we  would  get 
what  we  want  or  not  if  we  adopt  the  Brit- 
ish Braille.  I  don't  know  Braille,  but  I  do 
know  that  there  is  confusion  to  me  in  it. 
And  then  a  little  later  on  a  reference  is 
made  as  to  the  plausibility  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  English.  It  is  on  that 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  don't  think  we 
should  pitch  head-first  into  something  that 
we  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  that  we  will  get  what  we  want; 
therefore  I  am  supporting  the  amendment 
of  my  friend  Hinemon  from  Arkansas. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Ray,  you  do  not  know  for  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  know  how  much  work  has  been 
done  to  get  the  proposition  this  far  along, 
but  I  have  some  appreciation  of  it  because 
I  know  of  the  work  of  this  Commission 
having  been  a  part  of  it.     I  have  met  the 


men  face  to  face  and  have  corresponded 
with  them,  and  I  realize  and  appreciate  the 
work  that  has  been  done  to  get  this  far. 

MR.  DOW:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  because  I  think  you  have 
been  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill, out  of  something  that  is  only  a  stumb- 
ling block.  The  changes  that  would  be 
made  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
American  Committee  was  carried  out 
would  be  a  comparatively  small  matter; 
they  are  changes  of  ommission  as  I  under- 
stand it,  while  the  contractions  similar  to 
those  of  the  New  York  Point  would  re- 
main exactly  as  they  are  now  in  the  En- 
glish Braille.  As  they  are  now  there  are 
about  seventeen,  besides  these  there  are 
some  duplicates  which  are  found  to  be 
not  so  troublesome  to  the  English  but 
which  we  think  would  clarify  the  system  by 
the  omission  of  them  and  it  is  the  omission 
of  some  few  of  those  symbols,  or  rather 
the  omission  of  certain  uses  of  them  that 
is  under  consideration.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  American  Commission  is  in 
favor  of  eliminating  the  use  of  an  initial 
letter  for  an  entire  word,  but  1  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  it.  We  do  not  do  that 
in  the  New  York  Point  system,  and  I  think 
that  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  Braille. 

MR.  LATIMER:  It  is  recommended  to 
be  done  and  it  is  in  each  one  of  the  three 
systems. 

MR.  DOW:  Well,  the  point  is  that  if  no 
changes  were  made  we  would  still  have 
practically  the  system  we  desire,  not  ex- 
actly the  system  but  practically  the  system. 
There  would  be  some  few  slight  elimina- 
tions, a  few  slight  modifications,  but  not 
anything  worth  talking  about. 

MR.  RAY:  But  it  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that 
it  is  more  expensive  to  print  English  Braille 
than  it  is  to  print  New  York  Point? 

MR.  DOW:  It  is  more  expensive  to 
print  in  a  small  way,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  print  for  the  world,  taking  quantity  in- 
to account  it  might  be  more  economical. 

But  this  is  nothing  as  compared  to  our 
getting  together,  the  whole  world  getting 
together.  We  use  the  letters  that  Shakes- 
peare used,  that  Milton  used,  that  Tenny- 
son used.     Would  we   for  a  moment  con- 
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sider  the  idea  of  using  any  other  alphabet, 
but  the  one  that  is  universal  in  the  English 
language;  not  for  a  moment,  and  shall  we 
compel  the  blind  to  use  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent alphabets?     I  say  no. 

MR.  HUSSEY:  The  question  has  been 
brought  up  about  a  stumbling  block.  I 
believe  some  years  ago  there  was  in  Eng- 
land or  Great  Britain  itself,  a  great  feeling 
of  dissension  on  a  multiplication  of  our 
Braille  system.  One  of  the  biggest  points 
at  issue  was  capitalization.  It  was  very 
nearly  introduced  at  that  time  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  brilliant  books,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  that  were  in  the  uncapitalized 
system,  it  would  have  been  introduced  by 
the  British  people  themselves.  The  feel- 
ing was  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  strongly  in  favor  of  capi- 
talization. I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  of  my  friends  about  this  and  they 
almost  all  feel  the  same.  Also  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  question  of  one  letter 
standing  for  the  word,  writing  them  close 
together.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as 
I  write,  that  I  was  not  doing  the  right 
thing,  even  without  ever  having  heard  this 
discussed  before,  and  while  I  have  used  it 
I  have  often  wondered  if  it  ought  to  be 
done,  if  I  ought  to  follow  the  subconscious 
thought  and  separate  the  word,  even 
though  in  my  reading  I  came  across  them. 
I  am  sure  the  British  people  are  ready  to 
meet  with  you  and  adopt  a  new  system, 
they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  wipe  out 
the  mountain.  I  have  no  authority  for 
making  this  statement  but  I  believe  firmly 
that  they  will  make  any  changes  that  you 
think  advisable,  they  will  make  any  rea- 
sonable change  for  you  and  will  come  half 
way  in  order  to  bring  about  this  very  de- 
sirable uniformity.  I  am  sure  that  when 
you  have  taken  the  fullest  step  possible 
you  will  not  find  the  mountain  you  fear, 
you  will  get  the  changes  that  you  want  be- 
cause I  know  we  are  in  favor  of  giving 
you  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  omission 
and  also  in  the  other  forms  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  know  the  feeling  of  readers  of 
thousands  of  volumes  of  Braille,  as  does 
Mr.  Swedge  here,  he  also  knows  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  we  are  firmly  convinced 


of  the  English  thought  on  that,  there  is 
already  a  division  in  England  itself  and 
they  are  ready  to  make  these  changes  as 
they  think  they  are  highly  desirable,  and  I 
have  absolutely  no  fear  at  all  that  in  taking 
this  step,  going  right  straight  over,  but 
what  you  will  get  the  fullest  recognition 
of  what  you  want. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  would 
like  permission  to  make  one  statement  at 
this  point.  It  is  not  all  harmony  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  a  pretty  strong  feeling 
over  there  that  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  arranged  things  with  the  people 
over  here,  ignoring  all  other  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  some  of  many  years 
standing,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  that 
action  that  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stainsby's 
last  letter.  Now  that  feeling  has  to  be 
met  and  has  to  be  counted  with,  and  when 
we  are  working  for  uniformity  we  will  be 
benefitting  the  blind  of  England  somewhat, 
for  the  National  Institute  is  not  the  whole 
thing  over  there  though  it  is  pretty  large, 
but  they  have  forced  England  to  move  to- 
ward uniformity  and  I  think  that  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  with  its  sub  com- 
mittees will  be  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
that.  I  don't  feel  that  we  are  going  to  be 
led  around  with  a  ring  in  our  nose,  for 
England  has  a  problem  of  its  own,  to  keep 
its  own  people  together,  and  they  will  meet 
us  we  feel,  those  who  have  done  the  work 
and  who  have  correspondence  with  these 
men  and  women  and  have  met  face  to  face, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  met  half  way  if  we 
will  meet  them  half  way.  Now  we  have 
very  little  time  left. 

MR.  DOW:  It  is  now  past  lunch  time 
for  most  of  us  and  I  move  that  the  dis- 
cussion be  suspended  and  that  we  make  it 
the  special  order  of  business  this  after- 
noon. 

MR.  WILSON:  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  on  it  now;  we  can  do  it  just  as  well  as 
this  afternoon. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  lost. 

Motion  was  then  made  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion and  proceed  to  ballot;  motion  sec- 
onded. 

MR.  CURRY:  I  just  want  to  ask  for  a 
matter  of  information  if  the  resolution,  the 
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first  resolution  here  is  adopted,  does  that 
bind  me  to  put  that  system  in  my  school, 
morally. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  should  answer 
Mr.  Curry's  question  by  saying  that  if  you 
vote  to  adopt  this  it  does  not  bind  you  to 
do  that. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Mr.  Dow's  substitute  mo- 
tion. 

A  rising  vote  was  here  called  for  and  the 
substitute  motion  was  lost. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  vote 
on   Mr.   Hinemon's  motion. 

Mr.  Hinemon  was  requested  to  write 
his  motion  which  read  as  follows:  "The 
A.  A.  1.  B.  hereby  declares  its  willingness 
to  adopt  English  Braille  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
when  the  said  Commission  shall  have 
readied  an  agreement  with  the  correspond- 
ing English  Committee  with  reference  to 
changes  in  revised  Braille,  and  hereby  em- 
powers the  American  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Type  to  act  finally  for  this  Associa- 
tion. 

MR.  HINEMON:  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  plain.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
uniformity  and  if  you  gentlemen  of  larger 
experience  are  ready  to  adopt  English 
Braille,  I  am  with  you,  sink  or  swim,  live 
or  die,  but  if  your  Committee  wishes  to  se- 
cure certain  changes,  they  should  secure 
them  before  adoption  and  not  afterward, 
because,  if  we  adopt  English  Braille  with- 
out having  secured  these  changes,  I  think 
we  will  never  secure  them.  I  will  ask 
a  question,  why  will  you  propose  to  use 
English  Braille  in  Grades  I  and  II  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  adopt  it?  Why  lose  a 
year  in  another  experiment? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  all  under- 
stand if  you  vote  this  motion  down  then  our 
next  vote  will  be  taken  upon  the  report  of 
the  Commission. 

MR.  HUSSEY:  May  I  ask  that  if  we 
vote  on  this  whether  we  will  be  tied  up 
for  another  two  years? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Not  if  you  vote 
to  continue  the  Committee  and  give  it 
power. 

MR.  HUSSEY:     But  I  thought  this  mo- 


tii  > 1 1 .  as  originally  stated  did  not  give  the 
Committee  power  and  would  hold  up  the 
work  for  two  or  more  years. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Committee  is 
empowered  as  the  motion  now  reads  to 
act  with  full  power. 

Motion  was  then  voted  upon  and  lost. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Now  the  report  is 
in  its  original  form  and  we  will  vote  upon 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  as  original- 
ly submitted.     I  will  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  only  three 
voting  in  the  negative,  whereupon  the  ses- 
sion adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session,  July  5,  1916,  2:30  P.  M. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  convention 
will  please  come  to  order.  I  will  now  ask 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
if  he   wishes   to   make  any  announcements. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  program  today  as  published. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  first  topic  this 
afternoon  is.  "The  After  Life  of  Our  Pu- 
pils, the  Amount,  Manner  and  Propriety 
of  School  Assistance  after  Graduation,"  by 
Liborio  Delfino  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Delfino  is  detained  and  while  we  are  wait- 
ing Mr.  Hamilton  might  make  the  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  change  in  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  It  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  convention 
should  close  tomorrow  night.  We  have 
three  round  tables  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
and  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  to  have 
those  after  the  business  meeting,  so  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  have  them  tomor- 
row evening  before  the  session;  it  is  Sir 
Frederick's  suggestion  that  we  have  them 
then. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  I  would 
suggest  that  we  have  them  tomorrow  at 
seven-thirty. 

Motion  was  then  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  Round  tables  convene  at  seven  forty- 
five  and  end  promptly  at  eight-thirty.  Mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  will  now  call 
upon  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternon,  Mr. 
Delfino: 
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THE    AFTER    LIFE    OF    OUR    PUPILS;    THE    AMOUNT.    .MANNER 

AND  PROPRIETY  OF   SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  AFTER 

GRADUATION 

BY    LIBORIO    DELFINO 
Field    Officer,    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Blind,    Overbrook,    Pa. 


"The  world  of  practical  affairs  is  the 
world  of  light;  if  the  blind  succeed  in  that 
world  it  is  certainly  to  their  credit.  And 
yet  we  expect  them  to  succeed  in  it  and 
having  given  them  the  best  preparation  we 
can  devise,  we  find  that  many  do  succeed, 
some  brilliantly."     (Edward  Ellis  Allen). 

Ever}-  school  for  the  blind  can  boast  of 
successful  careers  of  former  pupils,  which 
have  been  achieved  without  assistance,  but 
how  many  more  could  have  been  added  to 
this  list  had  pupils  received  practical,  in- 
telligent and  judicious  guidance  at  the 
start?  Pre-eminent  successes  which  are  so 
often  cited  as  examples  should  have  no 
place  in  this  discussion  and  can  be  set 
aside  with  the  fact  obvious  to  all  that  they 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Those  of 
average  abilities  should  be  the  objects  of 
study  and  attention. 

It  is  conceded  that  such  are  not  gener- 
ally successful  in  comfortably  supporting 
themselves  when  left  to  their  own  initia- 
tive. It  cannot  be  attributed  to  unwilling- 
ness to  work,  for  the  average  blind  man 
or  woman  is  anxious  to  earn  a  living.  Is 
it  due  to  a  lack  of  special  training  in  some 
one  particular  line  of  occupation  to  fit  in- 
dividual needs?  A  recent  undergraduate 
who  had  returned  to  her  home  wrote  as 
follows:  "My  eleven  years  of  sctiooI  edu- 
cation would  mean  so  much  more  to  me,  if 
I  had  a  special  line  of  work  to  follow  and 
accomplish  each  day.  May  I  therefore  ap- 
ply to  you  for  aid  in  the  way  of  something 
to  do?" 

All  our  special  schools  train  with  at 
least  moderate  efficiency  judged  from  the 
standards  of  the  sighted,  but  the  present 
educational  system  for  the  sighted  is  un- 
der adverse  criticism  because  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  are  not  fitted  during  school 
life  for  earning  their  living  after  leaving 
school.  Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Secre- 
tary  of   the   New   York   State   Commission 


for  the  Blind,  after  an  active  experience  in 
two  states,  writes  as  follows:  "I  hope  you 
will  succeed  in  establishing  some  kind  of 
practical  articulation  between  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  the  institution  and 
the  commissions,  which  assume  that  they 
may  build  an  industrial  experience  on  such 
instruction.  This  is  not  always  realized, 
because  the  nature  of  the  instruction  is  so 
often  academic  and  theoretical  rather  than 
practical  or  based  on  the  actual  need  for 
efficiency  and  eliminating  lost  motion  in 
the  every  day  life  of  the  workshop.  If  a 
majority  of  the  girls  about  to  graduate 
from  an  institution  have  given  their  ener- 
gies in  the  Sewing  course  to  fancy  stitches 
on  underwear  and  house  dresses,  and  are 
'floored'  at  the  prospect  of  making  a  simple 
gingham  apron,  my  inference  is  that  they 
might  have  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the 
juniors  in  the  department.  If  a  graduate 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  knows  how  to 
knit,  but  cannot  make  even  the  simple 
washcloth,  because  she  cannot  crochet  the 
simple  shell  edge  which  is  required  to  fin- 
ish it,  she  has  been  unnecessarily  handi- 
capped in  her  instruction:  the  State  sends 
a  home  teacher  to  complete  the  school's 
task.  A  man  had  been  taught  to  make 
brooms  in  the  school,  but  not  with  the  idea 
of  saving  waste  effort,  he  had  to  be  rc- 
taught  in  a  shop  in  order  to  make  the 
teaching  remunerative.  (Not  a  rare,  but 
frequent  experience).  Only  recently  I 
heard  an  unusually  bright  young  man  say 
'Although  I  have  now  been  in  an  office  do- 
ing typing  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  never 
type  with  a  seeing  speed,  because  I  was 
not  taught  with  Business  methods  at 
school,  and  it  is  as  important  in  typing  as 
in  music  that  the  early  training  shall  be 
efficient.  A  young  man  of  unusual  ability, 
from  another  school,  has  given  the  same 
experience.'      I    am    reasonably    sure    that 
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every  one  who  is  in  contac  with  the  grad- 
uates of  the  schools  feel  this  difference  be- 
tween practical  methods  and  the  academic 
method;  the  seeing  schools  are  eliminating 
this  difference  in  the  interest  of  after  em- 
ployment." 

When  we  consider  the  keen  competition 
of  the  commercial  world,  the  limited  num- 
ber of  renumerative  occupations  which  can 
be  successfully  followed  without  sight,  the 
tremendous  handicap  of  blindness,  and  in 
many  instances  the  failure  of  the  public  to 
recognize  the  ability  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  blind,  the  results  obtained 
in  residential  schools  are  not  so  discour- 
aging. 

But  no  spirit  of  complacency  should  fol- 
low this  statement,  for  greater  results 
must  be  secured;  with  a  little  more  urging, 
definite,  practical  and  efficient  training,  and 
with  guidance  and  initial  advice,  a  larger 
number  of  former  pupils  can  be  made  use- 
ful members  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties. 

Considering  the  amount  of  assistance  re- 
quired for  launching  an  individual  in  a  new 
enterprise  or  in  securing  work  of  any  kind 
we  must  bear  in  mind  his  ability  and  de- 
sire for  work,  together  with  his  moral  and 
physical  fitness.  The  environments  of  the 
home  and  community  and  the  nature  of 
the  occupation — all  these  are  important 
elements  to  be  considered  before  any  ac- 
tual effort  is  made  towards  placement. 
For  the  person  endowed  with  positive  qual- 
ities the  amount  of  attention  given  him 
practically  ceases  after  he  is  located,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  supervision  and 
word  of  encouragement  or  advice.  Those 
who  lack  character,  tenacity  of  purpose  or 
industrious  habits,  in  the  same  occupation, 
need  frequent  supervision  and  perpetual  in- 
spiration to  keep  them  at  their  post. 

The  manner  of  help  which  an  education- 
al institution  can  render  its  graduates  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
work  it  undertakes  to  do  but  the  best  help 
that  the  school  can  afford  to  its  pupils  is 
guidance,  inspirational  or  directional  and 
intercessional.  This  manner  of  assistance 
can  best  be  given  by  the  school  because 
it  knows  the  pupils  and  their  qualifications 


or  lack  of  them. 

The  help  given  must  always  tend  to 
arouse,  cultivate  and  promote  the  desire 
for  self-help.  It  must  aim  to  produce 
workers,  not  drones,  for  "the  spirit  of 
self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine  growth 
in  the  individual."     (Smiles). 

No  school  should  lose  sight  of  former 
pupils,  but  its  efforts  should  not  supersede 
those  of  the  individual.  Exceeding  care 
must  be  taken  that  neither  parents  nor 
relatives  get  the  impression  that  the  school 
assumes  entire  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual.     Avoid  paternalism. 

Lady  Frances  Campbell,  than  whom  no 
one  had  more  practical  experience  in  lo- 
cating former  pupils,  when  asked  "Does 
the  duty  of  a  school  towards  its  pupils 
cease  at  graduation?"  sent  the  following 
reply:  "No.  A  little  help  at  the  start 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  pecuniary  assistance.  Help  in  finding 
a  suitable  boarding-place  for  those  who 
cannot  live  at  home  after  graduation  will 
place  the  pupil  in  the  right  environment. 
Letters  of  introduction  from  the  superin- 
tendent or  trustees,  testimonials  from  the 
professors,  or  a  visit  to  the  town  by  some 
friends  who  understands  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  are  often  needed.  Sometimes  the 
choir  or  a  few  soloists  can  be  sent  to  the 
neighborhood  to  give  a  concert,  and  dur- 
ing the  performance  the  teacher,  tuner,  or 
handicraftsman  can  be  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  by  an  address  and  an 
advertisement  on  the  program." 

Sir  Frederick  Fraser  long  ago  realized 
the  necessity  of  helping  his  former  pupils 
and  "established  a  loan  fund  to  assist  grad- 
uates in  making  a  start  in  the  world.  This 
work  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the 
Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind  and  is 
being  vigorously  pushed." 

Before  we  consider  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  school  assistance  after  gradu- 
ation let  us  glance  at  efforts  made  by  other 
institutions  and  training  schools  for  the 
sighted.  Girard  College,  perhaps  the  larg- 
est and  best  of  its  class,  accommodating 
between  1500  and  1600  boys,  for  the  past 
five    years    has    adopted    the    physical    and 
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mental  test  as  a  qualification  for  admis- 
sion. The  following  letter  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Admission  and  Discharge, 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Witherbee,  is  self-explana- 
tory: "Practically  all  of  the  boys  leavin 
Girard  College  receive  assistance  from  this 
office  in  securing  employment.  Some  boys 
whose  homes  are  in  remote  districts  from 
Philadelphia,  I  cannot  personally  make 
visits  in  behalf  of,  but  I  do  try  to  secure 
the  names  of  firms  in  these  localities  and 
write  letters  to  them,  and  in  most  cases,  I 
must  say,  have  been  able  to  be  of  material 
assistance  in  getting  them  satisfactorily  lo- 
cated. 

"Occasionally  with  boys  living  in  the 
city,  they  would  have  favorable  opportuni- 
ties through  friends  or  relatives,  for  which 
of  course  we  do  not  take  the  credit  of  their 
placement.  However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  practically  every  boy  in  Philadel- 
phia and  nearby  is  secured  a  position  by 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  position  does 
not  seem  to  fit  the  boy,  or  the  boy  to  be 
well  adjusted  in  it,  I  make  further  effort 
to  get  him  re-located.  I  have  done  very 
considerable  of  this  re-adjustment,  espec- 
ially with  the  younger  boys  who  have  not 
had  any  particular  training  fitting  them 
for  any  one  trade  or  line  of  work.  With 
boys  of  this  type  it  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
periment at  the  outset  when  they  are 
placed  in  position.  Of  course,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  much  younger  grade  of  pupil, 
on  the  average,  than  you  do,  and  this  would 
necessitate  a  little  more  supervision  and 
re-adjustment.  We  charge  no  fee  at  all  for 
any  of  our  services,  either  in  original 
placements  or  re-adjustments. 

I  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with 
all  of  the  students,  either  by  correspond- 
ence or  personal  visits  for  a  number  of 
years  after  leaving  us;  certainly  by  cor- 
respondence for  five  years.  I  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  assist  any  of  our  former 
students  in  any  special  way  which  they 
may  need,  and  receive  numerous  calls  of 
this  sort.  I  repeat  that  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice seems  more  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  boys  are  discharged  from  the 
College  at  an  age  varying  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years!" 


The  Pierce  School  of  Philadelphia,  a 
world-famous  school  of  business,  has  al- 
ways assisted  graduates  and  students  since 
its  first  graduating  class.  The  present  sec- 
retary, Mr.  S.  L.  Gabel,  has  written  as  fol- 
lows: "An  employment  department  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  This  de- 
partment is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
graduates  and  students,  free  of  charge,  to 
suitable  positions.  The  employers,  too, 
are  given  this  service  without  any  charge; 
in  other  words,  the  service  is  free  to  both 
parties. 

The  assistance  does  not  stop  when  a 
graduate  or  student  is  placed  in  a  position. 
If  after  a  lapse  of  years  help  is  again 
needed,  the  employment  department  files 
the  application.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  department  has  grown 
extensively,  there  are  now  many  calls  for 
men  and  women  of  experience.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  assist  graduates 
who  have  been  away  from  the  school  twen- 
ty and  thirty  years,  and  who  have  reached 
high  positions  in  the  business  world.  The 
institution  keeps  in  touch  with  its  grad- 
uates, and  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
first  graduating  class,  1866,  are  still  on 
the  mailing  list. 

The  employment  department  has  devel- 
oped its  work  to  a  point  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary, in  most  cases,  to  select  one  appli- 
cant; in  other  words,  instead  of  referring 
a  number  of  applicants,  we  select  the  one 
who  is  fitted,  and  this  usually  means  the 
employment  of  that  applicant. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  connection 
with  the  filing  of  applications  from  busi- 
ness houses.  Some  are  not  considered,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  undesir- 
able places  for  people  to  work.  This  same 
care  is  used  in  filing  the  applications  of 
students.  Those  who  are  not  deserving  of 
assistance  are  not  recommended. 

The  department  makes  a  study  of  the 
applicants,  and  uses  the  information  it  ob- 
tains as  a  guide.  The  school  records  show 
for  what  line  of  work  the  student  is  best 
fitted,  and  his  general  qualifications  are 
also  recorded.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
the  school  to  refer  the  applicant  to  a  po- 
sition  where  his  best  talents   will  be   call- 
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ed  for.  General  qualifications,  in  addition 
to  the  training  received  here,  are  of  great 
importance,  and,  where  known  and  used, 
count  a  great  deal  toward  making  a  suc- 
cessful  career." 

If  these  schools  for  the  sighted  deem  it 
proper  and  necessary  to  render  assistance 
in  securing  employment,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  such  assistance  to  the  blind, 
whose  opportunity  for  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment is  more  meagre!  At  the  average  cost 
of  $400.00  per  year  per  pupil,  it  has  cost  the 
Overbrook  School  $302,000.00  to  graduate 
78  pupils,  31  girls  and  47  boys.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  en- 
deavor to  establish  these  graduates? 
These  78  pupils  were  under  the  care  of  the 
school  a  total  of  755  years  averaging  9  plus 
years  per  pupil,  each  pupil  costing  $3871 
plus. 

Help  given  to  pupils  after  graduation 
tends  to  inspire  confidence,  stimulate  am- 
bition, minimize  the  difficulties  of  the  in- 
dividual, increase  the  chance  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness  and  lessen  the  number 
of  failures.  Such  assistance  rendered, 
either  inspirational  or  material,  is  not  only 
fitting  and  proper  but  is  sound  business 
sense. 

In  the  report  of  this  Association  for  1910 
Principal  Burritt  said  "I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  place  these  graduates,  and 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  our  school 
work." 

Superintendent  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
after  a  varied  experience  with  the  blind, 
"feels  that  an  institution  which  does  not 
make  an  effort  to  place  its  graduates  in 
positions  where  they  can  be  usefully  and 
remuneratively  employed,  has  failed  in  the 
very  reason  for  its  existence.  The  duty  of 
the  school  never  ceases  to  its  pupils  until 
they  have  been  established  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  possible." 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  graduates 
also  corroborates  the  foregoing.  "There  is 
a  gap  between  the  blind  and  the  general 
public,"  writes  an  Overbrook  graduate  who 
subsequently  obtained  his  degree  from  the 
U.  of  Pa.,  "a  start  is  needed — a  spirit  of 
fairness  requires  it — who  is  to  define,  ad- 
just and  supply  this  advantage  if  not  those 


who  are  interested  and  specialized  in  the 
education  of  the  blind?  Intimate  friends, 
relatives  and  even  parents  are  seldom  in  a 
position  to  fill  the  requisite;  even  if  they 
have  the  knowledge  they  have  not  the  time 
or  means,  so  engrossed  are  they  in  secur- 
ing a  livelihood.  By  reason  of  specializa- 
tion the  schools  should  know  in  detail  the 
possibilities  of  the  blind  among  the  sight- 
ed They  have  the  record  of  each  individ- 
ual and  have  enough  insight  into  his  na- 
ture to  know  his  shortcomings,  as  well  as 
his  strong  points.  Furthermore,  they  have 
expended  a  large  sum  in  maintaining  and 
developing  this  pupil.  Why  then,  should 
they  not  put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  work 
by  helping  the  pupil  to  a  standing  in  the 
community  where  he  will  be  able  in  most 
cases  to  take  care  of  himself? 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
what  the  Exchange  has  done  for  me. 
Since  leaving  school  three  years  ago  the 
Exchange  has  been  a  great  help  to  me 
both  socially  and  financially.  For  my  part 
I  feel  that  such  a  work  is  very  essential 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  all  our 
schools.  To  me  the  educating  of  our  pu- 
pils is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
education  of  the  public  as  to  what  the  blind 
are  able  to  do.  The  Exchange  is,  there- 
fore, a  medium  between  the  blind  person 
and  the  sighted  person.  The  greater  part 
of  my  work  has  been  obtained  through  the 
Exchange.  For  example,  my  church  posi- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  assistance.  In  other  words,  the 
Exchange  is  to  a  blind  person  what  an 
employment  agency  is  to  a  sighted  per- 
son." (From  a  letter  received  from  a 
young  woman,  Oct.,  1915.) 

"Even  though  pupils  of  institutions  are 
given  the  best  attention  and  most  careful 
training  by  their  teachers,  it  seems  hard 
for  them  to  understand  how  to  begin  to 
earn  a  livelihood  in  the  big  world.  While 
they  are  being  educated  everything  is  made 
so  convenient  for  them  that  they  form 
beautiful  dreams  of  the  future  and  nothing 
seems  impossible  to  them.  With  what  a 
pang  they  begin  to  realize  what  life  really 
is!  With  what  coldness  and  indifference 
is  met  their  appeal  for  work  from  the  busi- 
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ness  people!  The  majority  of  the  business 
world  do  not  believe  that  the  blind  can  do 
anything,  and  will  not  even  give  them  a 
chance.  If  there  were  no  organization  to 
enable  them  to  get  employment  many 
graduates  would  return  to  their  homes  and 
remain  there  unable  to  support  themselves." 
(From  a  young  woman,  former  graduate). 

The  future  success  of  a  pupil  cannot  al- 
ways be  forecasted  by  his  ability  while  in 
school.  While  there  he  deals  with  theo- 
ries; when  he  leaves  he  meets  with  the  ac- 
tual problems  of  life.  The  schools  should 
take  especial  pains  in  the  training  the 
positive  qualities  of  the  individual.  Habits 
of  industry  and  of  thrift  are  very  essential 
and  must  be  thoroughly  inculcated  while 
pupils  are  in  training.  "Nothing  can  be 
won  without  work."  When  a  pupil  is  as- 
signed any  task  he  should  be  held  to  its 
completion  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  work.  He  must  learn 
the  value  of  time  as  well  as  of  thorough- 
ness. "Work  is  the  essence  of  education." 
"Work  is  the  living  principle  that  carries 
men  forward  to  achievement  and  success." 
(Smiles).  "The  power  to  work  is  the  pow- 
er to  lay  hands  on  a  part  of  the  universe 
and  make  it  go." 

In  1910  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  es- 
tablished a  City  Office  at  204  South  13th 
street  as  a  Salesroom  and  Exchange,  for 
the  display  of  work  of  the  blind,  to  arouse 
and  maintain  interest,  for  in  spite  of  the 
best  of  training  the  success  of  pupils  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  education  of  the 
public  and  its  willingness  to  recognize  the 
ability  of  the  blind  commercially  in  their 
chosen  professions. 

The  Exchange  is  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  guidance  about  the  blind  for  all 
social  agencies  throughout  the  city  and 
cordial  relations  are  maintained  with  all. 

Undoubtedly  the  Exchange  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration,  help  and  stimulation 
to  many  who  have  received  financial  bene- 
fit through  work  given  to  them,  as  well  as 
by  opportunity  afforded  them  to  secure 
necessary  materials  at  cost.  The  continu- 
ous window  display  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  provides  a  constant,  convincing  ex- 
ample to  the  public.     If  these  were  the  only 


results  attained  the  money  invested  has 
been  well  spent. 

The  Exchange  also  serves  as  a  continua- 
tion school  for  those  of  our  former  pupils 
whom  we  are  able  to  reach,  and  tlie  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1915  gave  practical  help  to 
98  individuals  by  providing  them  with  work, 
in  addition  to  54  others  who  were  enabled 
to  secure  material  at  cost.  Upon  the  basis 
of  98  beneficiaries  who  were  paid  by  check 
from  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  from 
December  1,  1914,  to  November  30,  1915. 
the  rate  per  capita  is  $3.09  plus  per  month 
on  total  expenses  of  $3,638.08.  Upon  a 
basis  of  152  beneficiaries  (the  above  98  plus 
54  others  supplied  with  material  at  cost) 
the  rate  per  capita  is  reduced  to  $1.99  plus 
per  month.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  expen- 
ditures is  for  rent. 

The  Exchange  does  not  guarantee  an 
assured  living  to  anyone  and  does  not 
claim  to  furnish  a  steady  income,  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  received  work 
through  this  source  would  have  had  no 
income  if  this  means  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  has  given  them  a  stim- 
ulus and  uplift  they  received  from  no  other 
source.  It  has  made  a  decided  change  in 
several  individuals  who  were  timid,  de- 
spondent and  helpless,  who  are  now  hap- 
py, industrious  and  useful. 

From  December  1.  1914,  to  November  30, 
1915,  the  sum  of  $9553.35  was  paid  out  by 
check  from  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
to  98  beneficiaries.  The  principal  items 
were  375  pianos  tuned;  2701  chairs  and  26 
settees  recaned,  3719  brooms  sold,  150 
scarfs  knit,  683  yards  of  carpet,   1613  rugs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large 
city  like  Philadelphia  there  are  opportuni- 
ties to  make  sales  and  secure  work  that 
are  not  afforded  in  smaller  places,  but 
constant  solicitation  is  required,  neverthe- 
less, on  account  of  keener  competition. 
Approximately  75  per  cent,  of  all  business 
secured  is  the  result  of  strenuous  solici- 
tation. 

One  function  of  the  Exchange  is  to  en- 
deavor to  place  former  pupils  as  well  as 
recently  blinded  adults,  and  to  solicit  or- 
ders for  those  who  work  at  home.     Within 
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the  past  six  years  62  individuals  were 
placed  in  piano  factories  and  stores,  a  box 
factory,  a  candy  factory,  several  tobacco 
factories,  a  day  nursery,  church  choir,  set- 
tlement vacation  school,  dancing  class, 
news  stands,  special  tutoring,  in  salesman- 
ship and  teaching,  but  some  of  them  did 
not  stick  to  the  job. 

Summary:  1.  The  amount  of  assistance 
required  for  an  individual  depends  on  his 
ability  and  desire  to  work,  the  nature  of 
the  employment,  and  the  community  and 
home  conditions;  no  exact  statement  can 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  help  that  the 
school  should  give  to  its  former  pupils, 
which  varies  with  individuals. 

2.  The  manner  of  assistance  afforded  by 
the  Alma  Mater,  whether  inspirational,  di- 
rectional or  material,  must  always  aim  to 
arouse  initiative,  stimulate  ambition,  in- 
spire and  promote  self-help. 

3.  Leading  schools  for  the  sighted 
deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  secure  for 
graduates  employment  for  which  they  have 

•been  trained  and  qualified,  therefore  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  for  the 
schools  for  the  blind  to  help  graduates  and 
former  pupils  to  secure  employment. 

4.  Every  dollar  spent  by  the  schools  in 
helping  and  directing  their  ex-pupils  to 
lead  an  active  and  useful  life  is  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense. 

5.  By  reason  of  specialization  and  study 
the  schools  for  the  blind  are  better  quali- 
fied to  give  initial  help  and  guidance. 

6.  The  schools  should  never  lose  op- 
portunity to  advertise  what  their  ex-pupils 
can  do:  all  school  programs  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  future  of  the  pupil  should  be 
constantly  thought  of  while  he  is  in  train- 
ing, not  waiting  for  graduation  for  notice 
of  defects  that  should  have  been  discovered 
and,  if  possible,   corrected,  years  before. 

8.  Schools  must  aim  to  develop  oppor- 
tunities as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  the 
individual  to  embrace  them. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Superintendent 
Bramlette,  of  Texas,  was  to  have  opened 
the  discussion  of  this  paper,  but  he  got  as 
far  as  Boston  and  was  called  back  home, 
so   in   his   absence   we   have   arranged   that 


the  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  As  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  been  introduced  to  you  as  a 
superintendent  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  ex- 
pressed so  much  interest  in  my  recent  ap- 
pointment as  director  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  behalf  of 
blind  children  who  attend  its  residential 
school  at  Columbus. 

Mr.  Delfino's  paper  has  covered  fully  the 
topic  under  discussion  and  most  of  you 
know  exactly  what  I  think  upon  this  sub- 
ject for  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  either  at  the 
meetings  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  or  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  to  reiterate  my  belief  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  school  should 
be  concerned  with  the  success  (or  failure) 
of  its  students.  We  must  know  what  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  pass  through  our 
hands,  do  after  they  have  left  school.  In 
fact  a  curriculum  can  not  be  wisely  planned 
without  definite  knowledge  of  what  the 
students  are  doing  after  they  leave  the  in- 
stitution. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  any 
of  us  that  the  average  seeing  person  has 
very  little  faith  that  a  blind  person  can  do 
anything  very  well.  In  other  words  it  is 
the  duty  of  workers  for  the  blind  to  help 
in  overcoming  this  prejudice. 

Some  superintendents  seem  to  feel  that 
the  formation  of  commissions  for  the  blind 
is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  placing 
pupils  after  graduation.  While  commis- 
sions and  associations  can  and  should  help, 
wherever  possible,  a  school  has  no  right 
to  shift  its  responsibility  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  problem  will  be  as  difficult 
if  the  work  and  progress  of  each  individ- 
ual student  is  considered  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod before  graduation.  Schools  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  give  true  "voca- 
tional guidance;"  if  those  who  have  sight 
need  assistance  of  this  kind  it  is  infinitely 
more  necessary  for  those  who  are  blind. 

Some  of  you  think  that  I  lay  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  "bread  and  butter"  side 
of  the   problem,  in   fact  this  very  day  one 
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of  you  has  told  me  that  food  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  life.  Let  me  ask  those  of  you 
who  have  sons  how  you  would  feel  if  they 
should  return  home  from  college  with  all 
the  degrees  obtainable  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  support  themselves.  Would  you  feel 
satisfied  with  their  education? 

Our  worthy  President,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress, gave  figures  which  must  surely  make 
every  thoughtful  worker  for  the  blind 
pause  if  his  observations  are  correct  and 
I  predict  he  has  erred,  if  at  all,  on  the  side 
of  generosity  in  the  efficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  evident  that  a  startlingly  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  not  qualified  to  profit  by 
the  advanced  musical  and  academic  in- 
struction which  is  being  given.  Please  un- 
derstand that  I  am  not  minimizing  the  val- 
ue of  such  studies  for  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  benefit  by  them,  in  fact  I  would 
urge  even  better  courses  for  the  talented. 

My  question  to  all  of  you  is,  what  is  the 
best  training  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
pupils  who  are  just  like  the  rank  and  file 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  see? 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  I 
need  no  longer  ask  you  this  question  and 
I  shall  not  burden  you  again  with  it  for  I 
am  now  in  a  position  where  I  can  attempt 
to   work   out   the   answer   for    myself. 

Most  of  you  gentlemen  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  success  of  your 
brighter  childen.  From  my  work  with  the 
adults,  many  of  whom  have  passed  through 
your  schools,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  real  problem  and 
I  feel  keenly  that  much  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  less  talented  who, 
nevertheless,  have  just  as  much  need  to 
find  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  world. 

To  me  a  school  for  the  blind  is  only  ful- 
filling its  true  mission  when  it  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  not  only  to  train 
its  students  but  to  help  them  to  be  usefully 
and  successfully  employed  after  graduation. 
The  day  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  demand  more  practical 
results  from  schools  for  the  blind  and  I 
for  one  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  all  measure  our  success  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  young  people  in   the  world  of 


sight.  The  quotation  "by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,"  applies  to  us  superin- 
tendents as  well  as  to  our  graduates. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  question  is 
now  open  for  discussion.  I  am  sure  you 
have  all  been  thinking  about  it.  Do  not 
let  the  time  go  to  waste.  If  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Del- 
fino  about  the  work,  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  try  to  answer  them  for  you. 

Speaking  of  helping  our  pupils  after  they 
leave  us,  Mr.  Delfino  has  been  helping  a 
young  man,  who  was  employed  in  a  piano 
factory  (he  is  unfortunate,  sometimes  takes 
a  little  something  to  drink.  I  guess  we 
did  not  give  him  culture  enough  at  Over- 
brook),  but  in  spite  of  his  weakness  Del- 
fino always  gets  him  back.  He  phones  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  factory  and  asks 
if  he  will  give  the  young  man  one  more 
trial.  The  Superintendent  finally  gives 
him  another  trial  and  the  man  goes  back, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  discharged  again. 
Mr.  Delfino  then  says  to  me,  "I  won't  do 
anything  more  for  the  fellow;  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  him,"  and  I  say,  "I  don't  blame 
you.  I  am  too."  But  the  next  day  I  re- 
ceive a  message  from  Mr.  Delfino  saying 
that  he  is  going  to  ask  the  Superintendent 
if  he  won't  take  the  young  man  back  just 
once  more.  That  has  happened  just  eight 
times,  I  believe,  and  I  don't  at  present 
know  whether  he  is  sober  or  drunk.  Now 
this  is  the  way  Mr.  Delfino's  theory  works 
out  in  practice. 

MR.  DELFINO:  Mr.  Burritt,  you  said 
eight  times,  but  I  believe  the  total  number 
has  now  reached  seventeen,  but  in  a  case 
like  this  you  must  go  back  to  the  man's 
parentage  and  surroundings.  That  boy  has 
intelligence  but  he  likes  his  whiskey.  We 
send  missionaries  to  Africa  and  to  other 
uncivilized  parts  of  the  world;  why  should 
we  exert  all  our  energy  to  convert  these 
people  when  some  of  it  should  be  utilized 
here  at  home?  We  should  remember  that 
we  are  not  helping  a  man  because  he  is 
blind  but  because  he  is  human — therefore 
I  intend  to  help  a  man  until  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  is  irredeemable.  Now  landing  the 
people  in  positions  is  not  the  hardest  part, 
it  is  keeping  them  there  that  is  most  dif- 
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ficult.  I  placed  five  girls  in  a  box  factory, 
but  they  are  not  there  today.  I  placed  a 
girl  in  a  candy  factory  and  she  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  I  could  give  you  illus- 
trations that  would  keep  you  here  until  six 
o'clock  tonight,  but  those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject,  who  have  tried 
anything  along  this  line,  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  problem  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult  than  the  problem  of  the  class- 
room. I  know  the  problem  of  the  class- 
room— I  had  ten  years  of  it,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  bright  element  either. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  There  is  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  mention.  We  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  writing  a  nice  little  ar- 
ticle for  the  local  papers  about  one  of  our 
tuners  or  broom  makers,  that  he  will  be 
in  that  particular  vicinity,  we  always  do 
that.     Do  you  think  that  is  of  value? 

MR.  WEIR:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  have  been  following  with 
great  interest  the  discussion  led  by  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Campbell.  I  followed  up 
to  a  certain  point,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  room,  the  paper  read  by  Mrs. 
Delfino.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  after 
care  of  the  blind  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
a  problem  that  demands  the  greatest 
amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  education  and 
placing  of  the  blind,  but  while  it  demands 
thought  and  forethought  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  responsible,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  placing  of  any  particular  person 
in  this  big  round  world  requires  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  those  people  who 
are  most  interested  in  them.  The  boy  who 
sees  requires  the  direction  of  his  father 
that  he  might  be  placed  in  a  particular  po- 
sition in  which  he  is  most  calculated  to 
succeed.  The  boy  who  does  not  see  must 
of  necessity  depend  on  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  who  acts  for  ten  months 
out  of  every  twelve  as  his  father,  and  you 
or  I  must  place  him  in  the  particular 
sphere  in  which  he  would  succeed,  where 
he  is  best  suited  to  fit.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  that  to  my  mind  fits  the  case. 
Picture  an  eagle  on  a  perch;  I  have  never 
seen  one  but  I  can  visualize  it  and  to  my 


mind  there  is  nothing  more  awkward,  but 
the  eagle  in  the  air  with  the  sun  as  his 
goal  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  but  you 
who  come  from  America  do  not  have  to  be 
told  how  the  eagle  looks  as  he  soars  along, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  boy  or  man 
who  is  out  of  his  proper  sphere.  He  can- 
not possibly  succeed  and  therefore  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  special  training 
be  given  to  each  and  every  individual  boy 
and  girl  in  the  school  if  they  are  to  be 
fitted  for  the  particular  sphere  in  which 
they  must  succeed.  Now  so  much  for  the 
training  of  the  boy  in  the  school;  the  boy 
leaves  the  school  and  gets  out  into  the 
workaday  world  and  he  finds  there  the 
bread  and  butter  problem  and  that  is  not 
easy  to  solve:  he  is  face  to  face  with  direct 
competition,  face  to  face  with  the  cold 
world,  face  to  face  with  people,  who  per~ 
haps,  will  not  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  his  ability,  a  great  many  feel  that  blind 
people  are  not  calculated  to  do  special 
work,  but  they  are  if  they  have  been  prop- 
erly trained  in  that  work.  Every  man  must 
work  and  work  continually,  and  you  may 
say  to  me  how  long  should  he  work,  eight 
hours  a  day?  I  know  that  God  Alimghty 
never  made  an  eight  hour  day,  he  expects 
every  man  to  work  continually  and  if  he  is 
handicapped  he  must  work  longer  because 
of  his  handicap,  and  now  the  point  that  I 
would  make  is  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  nec- 
essary for  the  boy,  the  man,  who  graduates 
from  the  school  for  the  blind,  physically 
handicapped,  but  not  at  all  mentally  in- 
capacitated, may  be  so  placed  in  the  com- 
munity under  special  auspices  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  what  might  be  considered 
his  handicap.  The  community  must  be 
stirred  up  to  appreciate  the  ability  of  the 
blind  by  the  educators  of  the  blind;  our 
institution  here  is  endeavoring  to  do  that 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  our  Sir  Fred- 
erick. For  forty  years  he  has  been  send- 
ing out  throughout  the  province  and  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland,  through  the 
agency  of  the  medical  profession,  through 
every  avenue  that  suggests  itself  to  him, 
invitations  to  all  the  province  and  colony 
people  to  co-operate  with  .him  in  this  work, 
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and  therefore  I  think  co-operation  is  very 
necessary  and  when  you  get  the  general 
public  to  feel  that  you  cannot  do  without 
them,  when  you  get  them  to  understand 
that  you  must  have  their  co-operation,  they 
will  follow  you  and  in  my  humble  opinion, 
a  certain  proportion  of  success  must  ensue. 
(Applause).  The  piano  tuner  goes  from 
door  to  door  sometimes  and  asks  if  they 
need  his  services,  and  the  answer  may  be 
that  they  have  no  need  for  them,  which  is 
often  a  deliberate  lie,  and  why  does  this 
person  lie?  Because  he  has  not  faith  in 
the  man  without  sight  that  he  should  have. 
A  man  without  sight  is  exactly  the  same 
as  a  man  with  sight,  with  this  exception. 
There  are  some  things  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  do.  I  would  not  drive  you 
around  the  Northwest  Arm  in  an  automo- 
bile; there  are  lots  of  things  that  you  peo- 
ple could  do  for  me  that  I  could  not  do  for 
you,  but  still  if  we  can  meet  on  common 
ground  we  can  think  alike  and  act  alike. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  blind  man  to 
stand  and  open  his  mouth  and  put  his  fin- 
gers in  his  eyes;  he  is  a  normal  man  with 
normal  mentality  and  God  Almighty  meant 
him  to  stand  on  his  feet.  A  man  without 
sight  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  man  with 
sight,  provided  he  has  normal  mentality. 
But  we  must  train  the  public  to  think  that 
way;  we  must  inject  that  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  drive  it  home,  yes,  drive 
it  home  with  a  hammer,  and  this  is  work 
that  the  educators  of  the  blind  must  do. 
We  must  ask  for  and  get  the  co-operation 
of  the  general  public,  and  we  must  so 
train  our  boys  and  girls  that  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  others,  they  must  be 
even  better  trained  and  more  proficient 
than  those  with  sight,  and  make  it  clear 
to  them  that  those  without  sight  who  are 
employed  by  them  to  assist  them  will  do  so 
to  the  very  end     (Applause). 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  take  the  Chair  while 
I   make  a  statement. 

MR.  BURRITT:  One  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  our  school  that  has  greatly  en- 
couraged me  is  the  work  that  Mr.  Delfino 
is  doing,  so  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Delfino 
at   the   Exchange,   that   is   what   we   call   it, 


the   "Salesroom  and   Exchange."     We   pay 
$2,400   rent   per   year.     Now   we   never    in- 
tended  to  launch  any  such  venture  as  this 
when  we  started.     Mr.  Delfino  has  told  you 
that   a   large   proportion   of  the   expense   is 
rent.     I  said  to  our  board  that  I  did  want 
this  centrally  located.     We  get  back  how- 
ever $1250,  as   we   sublet  a   portion   of   this 
building  to  the  public  library  for  the  hous- 
ing and  circulating  of  books  for  the  blind 
and   that  brings  together   the   library   work 
in  our  city  and  our  work  at  the  Evchange. 
Now  there  are  two  points  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize.     One,  we   feel  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  such  an  expensive  place, 
any  house  or  store  would  do,  and  the  val- 
ue  of  this  work  is  in   securing  orders  and 
in    the    distributing   of   work.      Mr.    Delfino 
could  do  practically  all  the  business  he  is 
doing  if  he  had  a  telephone  any  place,  even 
in   an  alley  and  if  he   had  to  sit  on  a  keg. 
You  see  he  does  most  of  his  work  through 
the   telephone   and   also   by   personal   calls. 
The   amount   taken   in   through   the   sale   of 
articles    is   very   small   and   can    almost   be 
ignored.     If  I  make  any  misstatements  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Delfino    will    correct    me.      The 
important  thing  as   I  said  before  is  having 
a  center  where  orders  can  be  taken,  where 
people  pass  by  and  see  in  the  bulk  window 
the   advertisement    that   we    have    in    there: 
"Orders   taken   for  re-caning  chairs;   weav- 
ing  rugs   and    carpets   and    tuning   pianos." 
I   have  been  in  there  often  times  and  ob- 
served people  going  by  and  looking  in  the 
window.      The    Exchange    is    centrally    lo- 
cated   and    many   people    pass   by    it    daily, 
particularly  at  lunch  time  and  this  has  its 
educational   value.      It   helps   to   reduce   the 
prejudice  that  seeing  people  have  for  blind 
people.     Perhaps  prejudice  is  not  the  prop- 
er word,  and   I   think  we   educators  of  the 
blind    should    be    careful    lest    we    talk    too 
much    about    this    prejudice.      It    is    not    so 
much   that   as   a   lack   of   knowledge   which 
could    easily   be   overcome    if   people    know 
a  few  blind  person's  like  those  we  know.     I 
would    rather    call    it    ignorance    than    pre- 
judice. 

Now  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  further  in 
regard  to  some  practical  work  along  this 
line  that  was  done  by  some  of  our  people. 
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It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  principal  of  our 
boys'  school,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  who 
is  a  splendid  fellow.  He  is  from 
Ohio  where  so  many  good  things 
come  from  and  go  to.  He  frequently  tells 
his  boys  that  they  ought  to  "get  out  and 
hustle,"  but  Mr.  Delfino  says  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  for  a  man  without  sight  to 
"get  out  and  hustle."  This  last  summer 
the  principal  teacher  "got  out  and  hustled" 
and  the  boys  hustled  and  I  have  had  Mr. 
Cowgill  send  me  a  statement  of  what  some 
of  our  pupils  accomplished  in  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  the  "Review  of  Reviews?' 
thinking  that  it  might  come  in  place  in 
this  discussion  because  it  helped  us  all, 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing suggestive  in  it,  we  want  you  to  get 
the  benefit,  too.  I  will  now  read  some 
extracts: 

"A  half  dozen  boys  tried  this  new  kind 
of  salesmanship — that  of  selling  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Review  of  Reviews  during  the 
Christmas  Holidays,  1914 — one  boy  taking 
55  another  27,  another  15;  the  rest  taking 
only  a  few  orders.  These  young  agents 
had  received  very  little  training,  knew  very 
little  about  the  magazine  they  were  trying 
to  sell;  but  this  experience  opened  our  eyes 
as  to  its  possibilities.  Accordingly  plans 
were  made  for  promoting  this  new  field 
of  work  for  blind  boys  and,  girls.  The 
Printing  Press  Brailled  for  Mr.  Frey, 
manager  of  the  Scholarship  Department 
for  the  Review  Company,  his  handbook  of 
instructions,  a  book  containing  150  pages. 
This  was  used  in  connection  with  reports 
from  actual  experiences  boys  obtained 
from  canvassing  on  Saturdays.  One  period 
a  week  was  given  to  this  sort  of  work  in 
the  Business  Class,  so  that  each  boy  who 
had  signed  a  contract  to  try  this  proposi- 
tion was  adequately  prepared  as  far  as  the 
theory  of  salesmanship  goes. 

Twenty  boys  and  six  girls  tried  to  do 
the  work.  Of  course  all  were  not  success- 
ful. They  ran  about  as  follows  according 
to  time  spent  at  it,  varying  from  three  or 
five  hours  to  five  weeks,  the  longest  any 
one  worked: 


A     4 

B     16 

C     18 

D     20 

E    25 

F    30 

G    31 

H    40 

I    41 

J    4 

K    80 

L     125 

M    140 

N    180 

O    202 

Total   subscriptions    1056 

The  average  net  return  on  each  one  of 
these  subscriptions  is  65  cents,  so  that  we 
find  the  15  pupils  have  $686.40  to  their 
credit. 

Since  last  September  several  of  the  boys 
have  been  canvassing  on  Saturdays  and 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays 
and  have  progressed  in  the  work  most  rap- 
idly. Our  boys  have  carried  off  first  and 
second  prizes  in  both  holiday  competitions, 
one  boy  selling  100  subscriptions  in  six 
days.  Another  boy  who  started  the  first 
of  the  year  has  sold  400  ending  May  1st. 
Another  star  of  last  year  sold  magazines 
all  year  and  boasted  that  he  never  had  to 
send  home  for  money. 

This  summer  finds  12  boys  in  the  field, 
three  of  them  having  graduated  from 
another  school  and  college.  I  have  been 
with  these  boys  for  two  weeks  now  and 
have  yet  to  record  a  failure,  some  of  the 
boys  selling  as  high  as  40  the  first  week 
out.  Our  pupils  this  last  summer  came  in 
contact  with  two  kinds  of  experience;  their 
individual  experience  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  other  people;  in  the  future 
they  will  not  try  to  learn  everything 
through  their  own  experience;  some  of  the 
lessons  will  be  too  costly,  too  bitter,  one 
too  slowly  learned;  they  will  take  every 
lesson  they  can  from  the  experience  of 
other  people.  They  will  profit  by  their 
mistakes  and  successes.  One  thing  you 
will    notice:    most    all     these    pupils    who 
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tried  this  selling  proposition  like  it  and 
are  anxious  to  try  it  again.  The  object  or 
aim  should  never  be  just  to  sell  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  or  any  other  magazine; 
this  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  which 
should  be  that  the  pupils  on  leaving  school 
are  so  well  equipped  in  the  art,  in  the  in- 
teresting and  tremendously  important 
business  of  selling,  that  he  can  dispose  of 
his  services  as  a  musician,  piano  tuner,  in- 
dustrial worker,  home  teacher  or  any  pro- 
fession calling  for  skill  or  ability  to  meet 
people." 

These  boys  went  out  with  a  guide  and 
they  have  done  very  creditable  work. 
There  was  one  lad  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  of  him  going  out  but  when  he  was 
able  to  show  the  results,  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  and  this  summer  we  will  not 
have  to  persuade  his  parents  to  allow  him 
to  sell.  And  I  think  that  our  principal 
knows  better  now  what  it  means  "to  get 
out  and  hustle."  Mr.  Delfino  knew  before 
the  boys  went  out,  but  we  all  appreciate 
it  better  now. 

Mr.  Burritt  in  the  Chair. 

MR.  ALLEN:  Mr.  Campbell  has  given 
me  a  sort  of  suggestion.  Wherever  I  go 
I  carry  a  list  of  our  pupils  of  the  past  few 
years  who  are  looking  for  something  to  do 
and  I  always  carry  this  list  to  conventions 
but  I  have  not  waved  it  very  much  this 
year.  I  have  it  with  me  now  and  I  would 
like  to  place  every  one  on  this  list.  I  have 
placed  one  since  coming  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  have  two  or 
three  invitations  for  our  next  convention 
and  before  we  pass  to  the  next  topic  we 
had  better  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  make  these  announce- 
ments. 


MR.  HAMILTON:  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  formal  invitation  from 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  also  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia inviting  this  Association  to  Phila- 
delphia two  years  from  now.  I  also  have 
a  letter  from  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  City.  I  understand  these  in- 
vitations are  prompted  largely  by  commer- 
cial reasons.  I  have  had  two  formal  in- 
vitations from  Superintendents  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  one  presented  by  Mr.  Dow, 
inviting  us  to  come  there  two  years  from 
now.  I  understand  his  invitation  has  the 
sanction  of  his  Board  of  Managers.  I 
have  received  a  formal  invitation  from  Mr. 
Argo  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind,  seconded  by  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Managers,  asking  the  convention  to 
come  there  in  1918.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  convention  think  those  over  until  to- 
morrow night  and  when  they  will  be  acted 
upon. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  convention 
need  not  take  seriously  the  invitation  from 
Philadelphia;  we  are  not  looking  for  trou- 
ble so  soon  again,  and  I  think  the  same 
statement  may  apply  to  New  York.  I 
think  our  friend  from  New  York  wants  to 
wait  until  the  new  buildings  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  River  are  completed.  We 
will  defer  until  tomorrow  the  discussion 
on  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program  is: 
"What  Is  the  Best  Industrial  Training  to 
Provide  the  Blind  with  an  Honorable  Liv- 
ing?" the  paper  to  be  presented  by  Super- 
intendent H.  F.  Gardner  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


AN  HONORABLE  LIVING 

BY  HERBERT  F.  GARDINER 
Principal,    Ontario    School    for    the    Blind,    Brantford 
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ing  the  Blind  with  an  Honorable  Living?" 
For  a  short  answer,  will  it  suffice  to  give  a 
list  of  occupations  in  which  blind  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  have 
been  successful? 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  had  as 
\  i  i j [ .  >rs  two  men,  former  pupils  of  the  On- 
tario School  for  the  Blind,  who  arc  organ- 
ists in  churches,  directors  of  choirs  and 
teachers  of  piano.  Both  are  able  to  tune 
pianos,  and  one  of  them  earns  something 
at  that  occupation.  The  latter  left  the 
School  in  1908.  He  had  to  buy  a  second- 
hand piano  on  credit,  and  incur  other  debts 
to  the  total  amount  of  $400.00.  Last  year 
he  earned  $1,300.00.  He  impressed  me  as 
confident,  but  not  conceited.  The  other 
young  man  left  the  School  in  1912.  He  did 
not  mention  the  amount  of  his  income, 
but  he  was  well  dressed,  had  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  satisfied  with  his  position 
and  prospects.  He  is  specially  interested 
in   voice-training. 

In  the  1908  Annual  Report  of  our  School 
is  a  letter  from  an  ex-pupil,  from  which  I 
quote:  "In  1897  I  started  my  life  work.  I 
had  not  even  a  piano.  Since  then  I  have 
had  two,  have  paid  all  expenses  for  eleven 
operations,  have  carried  my  studies  on  in 
Toronto,  becoming  eligible  to  teach  in  the 
Conservatory  should  I  so  desire,  and  got 
ahead  far  enough  to  spend  two  years  in 
Germany  at  an  expense  of  $2,000.00,  re- 
ceiving the  best  instruction  available  in 
the  world.  My  income  in  Toronto  before 
going  to  Germany  averaged  $42.00  per 
week  for  two  years.  I  had  between  55  and 
60  pupils.  I  have  entered  into  competition 
with  the  sighted  and  have  held  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  any  Institution  can  help 
the  pupil  who  does  not  try  to  help  himself. 
I  have  earned  all  that  I  have  spent  since  I 
left  school." 

I  hear  splendid  accounts  from  time  to 
time  of  the  success  of  a  young  lady  who 
left  the  School  in  1908  and  has  since  taught 
private  pupils  in  a  large  city. 

Another  young  lady,  who  left  the  School 
in  1909,  is  teaching  in  a  small  town  in 
Northern  Ontario,  and  she  keeps  me  in- 
formed by  letter  concerning  her  achieve- 
ments.     In    1911    she    wrote:      "Trying    to 


follow  your  good  example,  I  have  kept  very 
busy  myself  for  the  last  year,  teaching 
music.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  it 
was  somewhat  trying  at  first  to  secure  pu- 
pils where  a  number  of  teachers  had  al- 
ready settled,  but  with  a  little  patience 
and  perseverance  I  finally  succeeded.  I' 
began  with  five  pupils.  I  have  now  a  class 
of  thirty-two  pupils,  who  are  nearly  all 
taking  two  lessons  a  week,  at  fifty  cents 
per  lesson.  Apart  from  that,  1  do  a  little 
playing  at  private  dances  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  for  which  I  never  get  paid 
less  than  five  dollars  an  evening." 

A  young  lady,  who  lives  in  the  country, 
left  the  School  in  1902.  In  1911  she  wrote: 
"1  left  the  School  ill,  without  money,  and 
my  dearest  ambition — to  complete  a  thor- 
ough course  in  music — dashed  to  the 
ground.  For  two  years  I  was  physically 
unable  to  attempt  work  of  any  kind.  I 
began  with  two  pupils,  and  soon  had  a 
class  of  six.  I  hired  a  horse  by  the  day 
and  secured  more  pupils  at  a  little  place 
eight  miles  from  home,  saving  enough  to 
make  a  payment  on  a  horse  of  my  own. 
Now  I  am  paying  my  expenses,  which  are 
not  small.  Over  twenty  pupils  sufficed  to 
tax  my  strength  during  the  past  summer. 
God  has  been  good  to  me.  Throughout 
my  struggle  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my 
work  thoroughly  and  honestly.  My  pupils 
are  my  friends  and  confide  in  me.  I  am 
now  fitting  some  of  my  pupils  for  College 
examinations,  and  am  looking  forward  with 
anxious  expectation  to  their  future." 

There  is  ample  material  in  the  thirteen 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind,  covering  the  period  from  1903 
to  1915,  during  which  time  I  have  served 
as  Principal,  to  extend  this  list,  but  the 
experiences  summarized  above  will  illus- 
trate what  can  be  done  by  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  blind  music 
teachers. 

Piano   Tuning 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  a  blind  friend 
in  Toronto  to  send  me  such  information  as 
he  happened  to  possess  about  the  present 
earnings  of  ex-pupils  of  our  School  em- 
ployed at  piano-tuning  in  the  factories  and 
warerooms   of   the   city   in   which   he    lives. 
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He  mentioned  one  firm  employing  four 
graduates  of  the  O.  S.  B.  at  salaries  of 
$24.00,  $20.00,  $15.00  and  $8.00  per  week. 
Another  firm  employs  three  of  our  boys 
and  pays  $18.00,  $16.00  and  $15.00  per  week. 
A  third  firm  employs  four,  paying  $20.00, 
$16.00,  $15.00  and  $10.00  per  week.  A 
fourth  firm  employs  two,  paying  $18.00  and 
$16.00  per  week.  My  informant  gave  me 
the  names  of  these  tuners,  and  in  some 
cases  1  was  surprised  as  well  as  delighted 
that  they  were  doing  so  well. 

Some  years  ago,  I  asked  an  ex-pupil 
win i  was  visiting  the  School,  to  compile 
for  me  a  statement  of  the  positions  held 
by  ex-pupils  who  had  been  instructed  in 
tuning.  His  remarks,  which  referred  only 
to  those  who  were  then  earning  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  dollars  per  week,  were 
printed  in  my  Annual  Report  for  1907.  The 
first  pupil,  A.  C,  was  employed  by  M.  & 
R.  in  1882.  In  1883  S.  L  and  R.  H.  S.,  and 
in  1885  J.  E.  S.  were  employed  by  the  same 
firm.  Two  of  these  men  decided  to  leave 
the  factory  and  seek  patronage  as  custom 
tuners,  at  which  both  of  them  did  well. 
Their  places  were  filled  by  J.  C.  and  A.  M. 
Other  pupils  who  obtained  situations  in 
Toronto  factories  were  H.  M.  in  1889,  G. 
S.  in  1896,  G.  M.  in  1898,  W.  M.  in  1883, 
A.  D.  in  1889,  J.  A.  M.  in  1894,  W.  H.  J.  in 
1899,  W.  W.  in  1895,  S.  G.  in  1899,  H.  G. 
in  1901,  N.  Y.  in  1903,  E.  B.  in  1904.  One 
of  these  men,  while  holding  a  situation  in 
one  factory  for  twelve  years  before  re- 
moving to  another  factory  where  the  re- 
muneration was  greater,  kept  up  an  outside 
tuning  connection  of  about  two  hundred 
pianos  and  also  did  some  selling.  Another 
who  occupies  a  well-paid  position  in  a 
piano  wareroom,  having  charge  of  the  en- 
tire stock  of  pianos  and  organs,  acts  as 
tuning  instructor  for  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Piano  factories  in  Guelph,  Ottawa, 
Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Detroit  employ  blind 
tuners  who  were  instructed  in  the  Ontario 
School.  My  informant  named  two  grad- 
uates who  did  not  go  into  factories,  but 
preferred  to  work  up  an  outside  tuning 
connection  on  their  own  account,  and  who 
have  made  sufficient  money  to  retire  from 


the  trade.  The  fact,  he  said,  is  now  well 
established  that  a  man  without  his  sight 
can  tune  a  piano  as  well,  and  as  quickly,  as 
anyone,  and  also  do  any  ordinary  repairing. 
Selling  pianos  and  organs  has  become  quite 
popular  with  tuners.  He  added  that  nearly 
all  those  mentioned  in  this  review  have 
purchased  homes  of  their  own. 

Selling   Pianos. 

An  outstanding  instance  of  success  in 
this  occupation  is  the  case  of  Mr.  P.  E. 
Layton,  of  Montreal,  who  wrote  me  in 
1909:  "I  owe  my  success  in  life  to  the 
four  years  that  I  spent  at  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College."  The  report  of  a  meeting  in 
Toronto  on  September  3rd,  1909,  addressed 
by  Mr.  Layton,  says:  "Twenty  years  ago 
Air.  Layton  came  to  Canada  as  an  expert 
piano-tuner,  and  since  his  arrival  he  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  piano  in- 
dustry. Since  then  he  has  built  up  a 
business  worth  $150,000.00  and  employs 
twenty  people. 

Selling   Agricultural   Implements 

Condensed  from  1903  O.  S.  B.  Annual 
Report:  "A  blind  man,  R.  S.,  left  the  On- 
tario School  in  1886  and  came  back  for  a 
visit  in  1903.  He  said  that  he  worked  at 
odd  jobs  for  farmers,  and  then  embarked 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  rep- 
resenting a  United  States  firm,  until  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  go  into  btsriness 
for  himself.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  ht 
was  worth  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars, 
had  a  warehouse  of  his  own  and  a  well 
established  business  connection  with  a 
wide  circle  of  customers.  He  could  lay 
his  hand  upon  any  article  in  his  stock  and 
was  careful  to  keep  everything  in  its  prop- 
er place.  He  made  no  claim  to  exceptional 
ability  and  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant  student  when  at  school." 

I  could  give  the  name  of  an  ex-pupil  who 
conducts  a  successful  confectionery  busi- 
ness and  of  another  who  manages  a  gro- 
cery, specializing  in  tea  and  coffee;  and  I 
presume  that  the  occupation  of  another 
who  stands  on  the  street,  selling  shoe-laces 
and  lead-pencils,  could  not  properly  be 
described  as  "dishonorable." 
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Willow  Baskets  and  Verandah  Furniture 
Mr.  Donkin,  the  Instructor  in  the  Willow 
Shop  connected  with  the  Ontario  School, 
spent  a  portion  of  the  1911  summer  vaca- 
tion visiting  at  the  homes  of  ex-pupils  who 
work  at  basket-making,  the  object  being 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  along,  and 
to  give  them  any  instructions  and  assist- 
ance that  might  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  new  models,  selling  the 
product,  etc.  The  results  of  his  visitation 
were  recorded  in  the  1911  Annual  Report. 
W.  H.  D.  had  been  in  the  basket  business 
for  twenty  years,  working  in  a  shop  built 
by  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  sister's  house. 
He  reported  that  trade  was  good;  in  fact, 
he  had  been  so  busy  that  he  could  not  take 
a  holiday.  In  addition  to  his  local  trade, 
he   sent   baskets   to   the   western   Provinces. 

G.  B.  W.  was  in  the  grocery  business, 
but  returned  to  willow  work.  He  built 
a  shop  for  himself  and  leased  a  stall  in 
the  market  from  which  to  sell  his  baskets. 
He  also  had  an  agency  for  brooms  and 
whisks. 

B.  C.  was  very  busy  at  willow  work, 
chiefly  making  and  repairing  bottle  bas- 
kets, at  which  work  he  claimed  to  be  able 
to  earn  $2.50  per  day. 

J.  B.  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  willow 
work,      making      occasional      selling      trips' 
through    the    country    with    a    team.      He 
made   many   lunch   baskets   for   the   lumber 
camps. 

I.  P.  had  built  up  a  good  business,  grow- 
ing his  own  willow.  He  said  he  could 
not  make  the  baskets  fast  enough  to  fill 
his  orders. 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Donkin's  observa- 
tions, he  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  basket-making  is  the  very  best  trade 
that  has  yet  been  taught  to  the  blind,  of- 
fering as  it  does  to  the  blind  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  business  of  his  own. 

From  the  O.  S.  B.  Annual  Report,  1908: 
"So  far,  Mr.  Donkin  has  confined  his  in- 
struction to  the  making  of  oval  and  square 
clothes  baskets  of  various  sizes;  bushel 
baskets;  open  market  baskets,  and  square 
delivery  and  butcher  baskets.  He  believes 
it    is    best    for   the    blind   workmen    to   spec- 


ialize their  work,  and  to  confine  their  en- 
ergies to  work  that  sells  freely  and  affords 
a  fair  margin  of  profit.  The  time  required 
for  a  blind  man  to  make  a  small  reticule 
which  he  could  sell  for  forty  cents,  would 
suffice  to  make  three  large  clothes  bas- 
kets, worth  three   dollars  or  upwards. 

"I  found  on  my  visit  to  the  Milwaukee 
shops  that  Mr.  Kuestermann  used  wood- 
en bottoms  exclusively  for  his  baskets,  and 
on  applying  to  him  he  very  kindly  sent 
me  an  assortment  of  models,  which  were 
successfully  imitated  by  a  local  carpenter. 
The  wooden  bottom  adds  slightly  to  the 
weight  of  the  basket,  but  it  enables  the 
blind  workman  to  increase  his  output  fully 
50  per  cent.,  and  it  assures  symmetry  in 
the  shape  of  the  basket." 

In  recent  years,  many  articles  of  ver- 
andah furniture,  including  chairs  and 
tables  of  various  patterns;  also  fancy  lamp 
stands  and  shades  have  been  added  to  the 
output  of  the  Brantford  shop.  For  these 
articles  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  de- 
mand. 

Farm  Work. 

Some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre- 
sent who  were  at  the  Convention  at  Bos- 
ton in  1907  may  recall  an  address  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  F.  Campbell  on  "Work  for  the  Blind 
Among  the  Seeing."  My  report  states 
that  I  questioned  Mr.  Campbell  with  re- 
gard to  his  closing  remark  that  "  a  farm 
was  needed  for  the  blind  'deadwood,"  be- . 
cause  there  was  a  dearth  of  farm  labor."  i 
asked  him  to  tell  the  Convention  what  a 
blind  man  could  do  on  a  farm  that  would 
be  worth  board  and  modest  wages — say 
ten  dollars  a  month.  I  knew  of  healthy, 
strong  blind  men,  sons  of  farmers,  work- 
ing at  the  willow  trade  in  a  little  shop  over 
the  carriage  house,  whose  help  at  the  or- 
dinary farm  work  would  be  welcomed  if 
they  were  told  what  they  could  do.  If  a 
blind  man  so  defective  that  he  could  be 
fairly  classed  as  'deadwood'  could  affect 
the  farm  labor  problem,  how  much  more 
valuable  would  a  healthy,  intelligent  blind 
•nan  be.  Assuring  Mr.  Campbell  that  I 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  I  declared  that  if  he 
would  give  me  in   detail  the  information.  I 
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asked  for  about  farm  work,  I  would  not 
need  what  he  had,  given  about  willow, 
brooms  or  piano  keys,  for  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  were  quarreling  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  hiring  green  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  and  if  blind  men 
could  be  substituted  for  these  the  problem 
•of  employing  the  blind,  which  had  long 
"been  a  puzzle  to  anxious  inquirers,  would 
be  solved.  But  what  could  the  blind  man 
do  on  the  farm?  Could  he  plow,  sow,  har- 
row, hoe  corn,  reap,  bind,  load  grain, 
drive  horses,  feed  and  milk  cows,  feed  pigs, 
sheep,  chickens,  make  fences?  That  he 
could  do  one  thing  was  not  enough.  The 
farmer  expected  his  hired  man  to  be  busy 
and  useful  from  daylight  to  dark.  Could 
the  blind  man  fill  the  bill? 

Mr.  Campbell  did  not  find  Time  to  an- 
swer my  questions  at  Boston,  but  three 
years  afterward  I  asked  a  young  blind 
man,  who  had  been  writing  to  me  about 
his  work  on  his  father's  farm,  to  tell  his 
fellow  pupils  what  he  could  do  on  a  farm. 
He  said:  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
done,  and  I  think  any  blind  man  can  do 
what  I  have  done.  I  would  get  up  in  the 
morning  between  five  and  six,  and  go  back 
to  the  pasture  field  and  help  to  bring  the 
horses  up  to  the  stable,  water  and  feed 
them  hay  and  oats.  Then  I  would  clean 
the  horses  off  and  harness  them;  then  go 
and  turn  the  milk  through  the  separator; 
then  have  my  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
I  would  feed  the  calves,  hens  and  pigs,  and 
take  the  cows  back  to  pasture.  On  some 
days  I  carried  water  to  the  house,  churned, 
or  operated  the  washing  machine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  I  would  take  a  pail 
of  fresh  water  and  a  lunch  to  the  men  who 
were  working  in  the  field.  Then  I  would 
clean  the  stables  and  fix  up  some  feed  for 
the  pigs.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  fed  all 
the  stock  for  noon.  Then  I  would  go  on 
horseback  and  call  the  men  to  dinner.  In 
the  afternoon  I  cut  weeds  and  thistles  in 
the  fence  corners,  or  was  employed  wash- 
ing the  buggies  or  cleaning  the  harness 
or  cutting  and  splitting  wood.  I  also  had 
the  job  of  hostler;  if  the  horse  and  buggy 
were  to  go  away,  I  always  hitched  the 
horse  to  the  buggy  and  unhitched  it  when 


it  returned.  At  night  the  chores  were  all 
to  do  again,  such  as  feed  the  hens,  pigs 
and  calves,  pump  water  for  the  horses  and 
cattle,  milk  the  cows,  turn  the  milk 
through  the  separator,  and  take  the  horses 
back  to  the  pasture  field.  When  haying 
time  came,  I  helped  to  cock  the  hay  and 
levelled  the  hay  in  the  barn.  I  also  assist- 
ed in  running  the  hayfork.  In  the  harvest 
I  pitched  back  on  the  grain  stacks.  When 
the  potatoes  were  picked  I  carried  pails  of 
potatoes  and  emptied  them  into  bags, 
while  others  picked  them  up.  When  the 
corn  was  cut  I  helped  to  stack  it;  then  1 
helped  to  pull  and  top  the  mangels  and 
turnips.  In  the  fall  and  winter  I  was  kept 
busy  doing  the  chores  and  keeping  the 
house  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  Part 
of  the  winter  I  was  husking  corn,  and 
sometimes  1  was  in  the  bush  cutting  cord- 
wood.  In  the  spring  when  we  were  mar- 
keting our  grain,  I  cleaned  it  all  by  turn- 
ing it  through  the  fanning  mill.  At  that 
ason  I  always  took  much  pleasure  in 
riding  horseback,  so  as  to  give  the  horses 
lots  of  exercise.  As  a  side  line  I  bought 
several  settings  of  hens'  eggs,  with  which 
I  had  good  luck,  for  about  85  per  cent,  of 
them  hatched  out,  and  when  they  were 
ready  to  sell  I  realized  a  good  profit  on 
them.  My  small  experience  in  the  chicken 
business  taught  me  that  it  would  be  a  good 
line  for  any  one  to  follow,  as  there  is  al- 
ways a  good  market  for  the  chickens  and 
the  eggs.  In  telling  you  what  I  have  done 
on  a  farm  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that, 
while  a  blind  man  cannot  do  everything  on 
a  farm,  still  he  can  do  a  great  many  things, 
and  most  of  these  things  he  can  do  as  well 
as  a  person  with  sight." 

Another  ex-pupil,  also  totally  blind, 
writing  to  me  about  his  work  as  a  tuner 
and  repairer,  had  just  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  what  I  have  quoted,  and  he  said:  "I 
want  to  back  Orville  on  all  he  has  said 
with  regard  to  a  blind  man  on  a  farm.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  go  through  nearly 
the  same  as  mentioned  by  my  good  friend. 
I  can  mention  something  more  that  I  have 
done  that  my  friend  did  not.  I  think  so 
much  of  horses  that  I  ventured  to  halter- 
breaking  colts.     I   have   three  to  show  for 
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my  work  in  that  line,  and  I  generally  have 
the  harness  on  them  before  they  are  very 
old.  I  honestly  believe  that  a  blind  per- 
son, girl  or  boy,  has  a  greater  chance  to 
do  a  lot  of  work  on  the  farm  than  those 
in  the  city,  unless  the  latter  have  a  good 
paying  job.  I  make  a  number  of  ham- 
mocks each  spring,  which  I  get  rid  of 
quite  easily,  and  get  the  price  I  put  on 
them.  You  see  that  I  am  not  near  a  large 
town  or  city,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
any  factory-made  hammocks  are  brought 
in,  and  that  helps  me  a  lot.  As  a  side  line, 
a  year  ago  this  spring  I  bought  some  cat- 
tle. As  we  have  lots  of  pasture  for  young 
cattle,  father  told  me  that  he  would  pas- 
ture them  for  me,  and  I  had  good  luck, 
as  in  eight  months  I  doubled  the  money. 
I  have  learned  to  take  my  part  with  the 
sighted  people,  and  I  think  the  sooner  one 
gets  at  it  the  better  he  will  get  along  in 
life.  I  certainly  approve  of  the  Sloyd 
room.  The  boys  must  not  give  up  when 
they  hit  their  fingers  instead  of  the  nail. 
I  expect  to  be  driving  nails  soon,  as  we 
have  about  five  thousand  shingles  to  lay, 
and  as  the  other  men  are  working  on  the 
land,  I  shall  have  most  of  that  job  to  my- 
self. I  have  been  at  it  before,  so  I  know 
how  it  goes.  I  like  it.  As  it  is  near  milk- 
ing time,  I  must  stop.  Excuse  mistakes 
and  slip  dots." 

House  Work 
This  is  the  story  one  of  my  big  girls 
told  to  her  fellow  pupils:  "The  work  in 
the  farm  house  differs  very  little  from  tin- 
work  in  the  city  house,  except  that  there 
are  more  pans  to  be  washed  in  the  country 
on  account  of  the  milking  and  churning  and 
the  feeding  of  the  poultry.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  blindness  I  can  wash  and  dry  dish- 
es,  arrange  and  put  them  away  in  the 
cupboard  or  pantry;  I  can  keep  the  pantry 
neat,  put  clean  papers  on  the  shelves,  and 
scrub  ill-'  tables,  tin-  shelves  and  the  floor 
whenever  this  is  needed.  I  can  lay  the 
cloth  and  sit  the  table  for  any  meal;  when 
meal  is  ended  I  can  clear  the  table  and  put 
the  victuals  away.  I  can  clean,  prepare 
and  cook  any  vegetables,  preferring  those 
which  have  to  be  peeled,  to  cabbage,  which 
ha3   .o  be   cut,  and  celery,  which  often  ro- 


quires  light  scraping  to  remove  any  little 
specks;  but  if  there  be  no  one  else  to  do 
it,  I  can  and  would  prepare  either  or  both 
of  these  vegetables.  I  can  scrub,  and 
though  I  may  often  rub  a  little  harder  than 
is  really  necessary,  or  take  longer  to  do 
them  than  sighted  persons  take,  I  can  wash 
and  put  the  clothes  out  to  dry.  I  can  iron 
any  of  the  plain  clothes,  but  feel  rather 
backward  in  trying  the  starched  clothes. 
[  can  bake  bread;  also  cakes  and  biscuits 
and  even  pies  if  some  are  needed,  and  there 
is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  I  can  make  tea  or 
coffee,  or  cocoa,  and  pour  them  out.  I 
can  brush  off  the  stove  and  I  can  light  the 
fire,  and  clean  and  light  the  lamps.  I  can 
make  the  beds  and  tidy  and  keep  in  neat 
order  the  bedrooms.  I  can  dust  and  shake 
out  the  mats,  beat  the  carpets  in  house- 
cleaning  time,  and  clean  the  windows  in  an 
emergency.  I  can  peel  and  prepare  fruit 
for  canning  or  preserving,  clean  currants 
or  berries,  put  the  sugar  on  them  when 
they  are  in  the  preserving  kettle,  and 
though  I  would  rather  that  some  one  else 
should  do  it,  I  can  fill  the  cans  when  the 
preserve  is  ready.  I  can  close  tne  cans  and 
put  them  away.  In  a  word,  I  can  do  al- 
most anything  in  the  home  that  any  other 
girl  with  her  full  sight  can  do.  I  admit  it 
may  take  a  blind  person  a  little  longer  to 
do  some  things  than  a  sighted  person 
would  take  at  the  same  work,  but  when 
the  work  is  finished  it  will  be  found  to  be 
done  just  as  well,  and  in  many  cases  much 
better,  by  the  blind  girl  than  by  the  sight- 
ed one.  We  are  so  anxious  to  do  our  work 
well  that  we  do  it  with  extra  care.  There 
are  a  few  things  around  the  house  that  a 
blind  girl  cannot  do  well,  but  these  are 
very   few." 

Another  young  lady,  who  had  removed 
to  British  Columbia  with  her  parents, 
wrote:  "I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege  of  spending  five  years  in  the  O.  S.  B. 
The  little  I  learned  in  cooking  lias  been 
of  great  use  to  me  since  I  came  west,  and 
I  think  as  many  of  the  girls  as  can  should 
take  it  up.  We  never  know  when  we  may 
be  called  on  to  cook  a  meal,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  little  experience.  There  is  very 
little  in  the  line  of  housework  that  I  can- 
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not  do,  and  I  also  earn  considerable  pocket 
money  with  my  fancy  work.  I  think  there 
are  lots  of  things  a  blind  girl  can  do  if 
she  tries  to  make  herself  independent." 

Still  another:  "I  think  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  how  my  time  is  spent.  The 
work  I  do  is  chiefly  house  duties — wash- 
ing, scrubbing,  ironing,  dish-washing,  help- 
ing to  churn,  helping  some  in  cooking.  As 
for  polishing  stoves,  it  seems  difficult;  I 
never  do  any  more  than  the  too  and  damp- 
er, although  perhaps  patience  is  all  that  is 
needed.  It  was  my  delight  to  husk  corn 
in  autumn.  Since  I  left  school  I  always 
try  threshing  our  beans  and  succeed  so 
well  that  it  seems  satisfactory  to  all.  I 
have  just  a  way  of  my  own.  I  think  you 
would  laugh  to  see  me.  When  my  sister 
was  ill,  I  managed  to  get  the  work  done 
very  well.  I  exhibited  my  bead-work  at 
the  township  Fair,  receiving  first  prize, 
the  honor  being  due  to  the  skillful  teaching 
at  the  O.  S.  B." 

"Ab  uno  disce  omnes." 

Such  are  some  of  the  occupations  in 
which  blind  men  and  women  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  have  succeeded  and  are 
succeding  in  earning  an  honorable  liv- 
ing. I  have  intentionally  curtailed  the  list, 
for  the  reason  that  representatives  of  other 
schools  are  expected  to  speak  on  this  top- 
ic, and  it  is  right  that  they  should  have  a 
clear  field  to  discuss  trades  and  occupa- 
tions concerning  which  they  know  more 
than  I  do.  You  will  observe  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  teaching  the  blind  in 
schools  or  in  shops  as  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  blind  men  and  women.  Will  any 
of  us  here  present  live  to  witness  and  to 
celebrate  the  obliteration  of  the  fallacy  that 
tlie  blind  arc  all  cast  in  a  single  mould; 
that  what  one  blind  person  can  do  all  blind 
persons  can  do;  that  attendance  at  a  school 
for  the  blind  ought  to  guarantee  to  every 
pupil,  weak  or  strong,  wise  or  foolish,  in- 
dolent or  industrious,  neat  or  slovenly,  hon- 
est or  dishonest — the  ability  to  procure 
unaided,  a  comfortable  living.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
written  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study      of      blindness,      the      public      mis- 


apprehension on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
survives.  The  late  Mr.  Anagnos  of  Massa- 
chusetts said  at  the  Convention  in  1904: 
"Very  few  of  the  blind  in  Europe  are  self- 
supporting.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
paupers,  some  earn  a  part  of  their  living, 
and  two-thirds  are  supplied  by  alms. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  those  who  went  through 
the  Massachusetts  school  were  incapable  of 
earning  a  living." 

Mr.  McCune  of  Iowa  said  in  1890:  "For 
those  who  have  learned  some  trade  in  the 
schools,  but  who  lack  ability  to  manage, 
and  for  that  numerous  class  who  lack  hnnu 
and  kin,  industrial  establishments  should 
be  provided.  These  working  homes  have 
been  much  criticized,  but  nothing  better 
has  yet  been  found.  The  proper  way  to 
care  for  this  class  of  the  blind  is  a  prob- 
lem that  no  one  has  been  able  to  solve." 

Mr.  Bliss,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Deprived 
of  all  sentiment,  the  institution  is  prac- 
tically a  monument  of  charity,  established 
and  maintained  by  the  generous  philan- 
thropy of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  The 
inmates  belong  to  the  defective  classes  and 
are  universally  recognized  as  such." 

Mr.  Smead  of  Ohio,  said:  "What  shall 
our  students  do  when  they  go  out  from 
the  fostering  care  of  our  Institution?  is  a 
question  that  has  been  pressing  ever  since 
schools  for  the  blind  were  established. 
The  schools  cannot  make  finished  scholars 
of  all.  Schools  for  the  seeing  cannot  do 
that.  They  can  make  accomplished  mu- 
sicians of  comparatively  few.  The  tuning 
department  can  make  competent  tuners  of 
those  only  who  are  able  to  acquire  the 
requisite  skill  of  ear  and  hand.  It  is  the 
aim  of  all  schools  for  the  blind,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  fit  their  students  to  be  self- 
supporting.  In  the  first  place,  our  stu- 
dents ought  to  be  prepared  to  be  reputable 
and  useful  members  of  society.  A  blind 
man  who  is  filthy  in  his  person  and  speech, 
ill-mannered  and  uncouth,  dishonest  and 
tricky,  will  fail  of  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  decent  people,  and  so  far  will  be  ham- 
pered in  anything  he  undertakes  to  do. 
The  world  may  pity  him,  but  it  will  not 
tolerate  h:m." 
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Schools  Without  Workshops. 
A  word  about  the  best  kind  of  industrial 
training  and  the  place  or  places  in  which 
it  should  be  imparted.  Twelve  years  ago 
I  went  to  the  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 
Inuring  a  paper  with  the  inquiry,  "What 
occupations  will  provide  a  livelihood  for 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  out- 
grow the  school?  In  my  innocence  I 
imagined  that  I  needed  only  to  state  my 
question,  listen  attentively  to  the  replies 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  Super- 
intendents,  go  back  home  and  make  prac- 
tical application  of  their  instructions.  I 
told  about  the  things  taught  in  the  Brant- 
ford  school,  said  that  for  various  reasons 
basket-making  had  become  unpopular;  that 
"pupils  are  so  persistent  in  their  applica- 
tions for  instruction  in  piano-tuning  that 
I  fear  some  who  are  not  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  succeed  in  that  trade  are  wasting 
their  time  at  it,  to  the  neglect  of  things 
that  might  be  of  real  use  to  them.  They 
.  t  through  with  the  literary  curriculum 
in  a  few  years,  and  as  the  limitation  of 
tlie  number  of  pianos  makes  it  impracti- 
cable for  any  one  pupil  to  work  at  either 
piano  practice  or  piano  tuning  more  than 
three  hours  per  day,  there  is  too  much 
loafing  about  the  premises,  to  the  detriment 
of  mind  and  body.  A  boy  with  his  sight 
spends  five  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and 
works  in  a  shop  nine  or  ten  hours  each 
day,  six  days  a  week.  How  many  years 
should  it  require  for  a  blind  boy  to  Jearn 
the  same  or  a  similar  trade,  when  he  works 
at  it  only  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  five 
days  a  week,  and  takes  three  months  va- 
cation in  summer?  The  average  boy  at 
school  or  college  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 
through,  so  that  outgo  may  cease  and  in- 
come begin.  Possibly  the  boy  in  the  Blind 
Institution  reasons  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  make  a  much  better  living  after  he  ac- 
quires his  trade  than  he  is  getting  in  the 
school,  with  a  minimum  of  exertion  and 
free  of  cost  to  himself  or  his  relatives; 
therefore  why  should  he  be  in  a  hurry  to 
graduate?"  I  quoted  a  Hst  of  industries 
recommended  for  the  blind  by  the  manager 
of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh, 
and  suggested  that,  as  some  of  the  trades 


which  are  fairly  remunerative  in  Britain 
might  not  be  suitable  for  this  continent. 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  results  of 
American  experience  regarding  the  several 
items. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Wait  of  New 
York  City  took  very  strong  ground  against 
teaching  trades  in  Blind  Schools,  affirming 
that  the  blind  youth  should  be  given  the 
same  kind  of  education  as  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  left  to  find 
their  vocations.  In  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, he  said,  manual  training  was  given, 
but  trades  were  not  taught.  The  seeing 
boy  is  not  expected  to  learn  a  trade  while 
pursuing  his  literary  course.  Why  should 
more  be  required  of  the  blind  than  of  those 
who  can  see? 

The  next  year  (1905)  Mr.  Anagnos  of 
Boston  devoted  much  space  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Annual  Report,  declaring  that 
"the  obstacles,  which  hinder  almost  all 
persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense  from 
engaging  advantageously  in  handicrafts  or 
from  seeking  to  obtain  employment  in  fac- 
tories, are  insurmountable,  and  no  expe- 
dients nor  devices  of  any  sort  can  remove 
or  lessen  them.  Hence,  in  our  efforts  to 
uplift  the  blind  and  equip  them  adequately 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully,  we 
must  follow  the  path  indicated  by  reason 
and  common  sense;  in  other  words,  all  our 
efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  brain.  In- 
stead of  giving  a  prominent  place  to  handi- 
crafts and  endeavoring  to  teach  several  of 
them  at  a  great  expense  of  money  and 
time,  we  must  strive  first  and  above  all  to 
increase  the  intelligence  of  our  pupils,  to 
awaken  their  insight  and  to  strengthen 
their  judgment,  upon  which  their  fortune 
depends.  We  must  give  tnem  perfect 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  their  own  inner 
selves  and  inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independence  and  those 
elements  of  character  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  success  in  life.  By  this  system 
of  education  we  hope  to  produce  men  and 
women  of  a  fine  type,  strong,  hardy,  self- 
reliant,  brave,  enterprising,  discreet.  We 
purpose  to   make  them  capable   of  reason- 
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ing  and  judging,  of  thinking  and  planning, 
of  deciding  and   executing." 

I  quote  my  comment,  made  eleven  years 
ago:  "The  ideas  presented  by  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  based  upon  the  experience  of  many 
years,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect. 
There  is  room  at  the  top;  but  in  every 
school — for  the  blind  and  for  the  seeing — 
there  are  many  pupils  whom  no  amount  of 
training  can  qualify  to  fill  high  positions 
in  professional  or  commercial  life.  Unless 
these  earn  a  living  with  their  hands,  they 
will  not  earn  it  at  all." 

As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
beautiful  sentences,  I  thought  he  was  dodg- 
ing the  issue  and  burying  the  disagreeable 
facts  under  a  mountain  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities. 

The  next  year  (1906)  there  was  consid- 
erable discussion  on  the  separation  of  the 
scholastic  from  the  industrial  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  separation  of  blind  adults 
from  blind  children.  Mr.  Wait  of  New 
York  City  wrote  that  "the  admission  and 
instruction  of  adults  and  children  in  the 
same  school  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
supposition  that  blindness,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  eliminates  the  difference  that 
otherwise  exists  between  adults  and  chil- 
dren, and  brings  them  upon  a  common 
plane  so  that  they  mingle  together,  with- 
out detriment,  in  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  in  a  residential  school.  If 
adults  are  to  be  instructed,  moral  and  so- 
cial, no  less  than  educational,  considera- 
tions require  that  the  work  should  be  done 
in  schools  separate  from  those  devoted  to 
children.  Closely  related  to  the  question 
last  considered  is  that  of  industries  or 
trades  in  connection  with  the  school.  The 
vocation  of  a  skilled  trade  belongs  to  the 
period  of  maturity,  and  it  follows  that  if 
adults  are  admitted  to  the  school  with 
minors,  a  strong  inducement  is  at  once 
furnished  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
school  and  manufacturing  department, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
such  a  department  opens  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  adults  to  be  trained  to  work 
in  it.  The  industrial  feature  tends  to  be- 
come   dominant.     The    schools    in    Boston, 


Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  have  each 
had  a  long,  trying  and  costly  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
prime  and  essential  work  of  education  was 
subordinated  to  the  conditions  created  and 
the  demands  made  by  the  industries.  The 
morals  of  the  school  were  greatly  impaired. 
The  younger  pupils  were  unduly  influenced 
by  the  adults,  whose  mental  attitudes,  dis- 
positions and  physical  habits  were  often 
taken  up  by  the  younger  pupils,  making 
them  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  echoes 
and  shadows  of  the  older  ones.  Instead 
of  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  there  was  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  meritorius  and,  there- 
fore, deserving  dependence,  which  it  was 
felt  to  be  somebody's  duty  to  recognize 
and  provide  for.  Finally  it  became  nec- 
essary to  abandon  the  industrial  experi- 
ment in  order  to  save  the  institutions  for 
the  strictly  educational  work  for  which 
they  were  established.  Looking  to  any 
lasting  good  conferred  upon  the  pupils 
through  the  training  in  grades,  by  making 
them  self-reliant  and  desirous  to  be  self- 
supporting,  the  experiment  was  practically 
void  of  results. 

"From  the  foregoing  the  conclusion  is 
clear  that  trades  or  industries  cannot  be 
properly  combined  with  ordinary  educa- 
tional work  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  If 
trades  are  to  be  taught  and  industries  are 
to  be  carried  on,  they  should  be  taken  up 
after  school  studies  have  been  completed, 
and  in  a  place  far  removed  from  the  school 
proper." 

With  the  added  experience  of  a  decade, 
I  am  today  in  entire  accord  with  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  Anognos  and  Mr. 
Wait  in  the  extracts  above  quoted  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  and  permanent 
divorce  of  the  industrial  departments  from 
the  schools  for  the  education  of  blind  boys 
and  girls.  I  have  seen  the  evil  effects  of 
association  and  imitation,  such  as  Mr.  Wait 
so  graphically  describes  them — little  boys 
taught  by  the  example  of  grown  men  to 
smoke  and  to  swear,  to  defy  rules  of  con- 
duct and  frame  lying  excuses  for  disobed- 
ience, returning  sneers  instead  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  was  done  to  promote  their 
welfare,    hating    work,    despising    discipline 
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and  prematurely  developing  into  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  poorhouse.  I  have 
seen  boys  weaned  away  from  their  lit- 
erary work  before  they  were  half 
educated,  and  other  boys  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  much  needed  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  on  account  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  tuning  shop  or  the  willow 
shop  upon  their  time.  Talk  about  the  de- 
velopment of  independence — with  the  older 
occupants  of  the  shop  preaching  in  shop 
caucuses  the  doctrine  that  every  employer 
of  labor  should  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
enemy — I  have  seen  sons  of  weathly  par- 
ents sore  and  disgruntled  because  they 
were  not  provided  with  retiring  outfits  of 
tools  and  materials  at  Government  ex- 
pense— they  felt  and  freely  said  that  they 
"had  a  right  to  everything  that  was  going," 
and  they  had  no  thought  of  shame  at  the 
receipt  of  charity  which  they  did  not  re- 
quire. 

While  I  believe  the  State  should  provide 
instruction  and  employment  for  blind 
adults,  including  the  returned  soldiers  who 
have  been  blinded  in  battle,  making  up  the 
difference  between  shop  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts out  of  general  taxation,  as  is  done 
in  Milwaukee,  I  am  fully  pursuaded  that 
the  time  for  a  blind  boy  to  learn  the  trade 
upon  which  he  will  depend  for  his  liveli- 
hood is  after,  and  not  during,  his  term  at 
school;  and  the  place  in  which  he  learns  his 
trade  should  be  many  miles  distant  from 
the  school  in  which  he  learns  to  read,  write 
and  cipher. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  which  is 
now  to  be  discussed.  The  discussion  will 
be  led  by  Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

MR.  HOOPER:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  After  hearing  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's able  discussion  of  the  previous  paper 
I  feel  a  good  deal  in  the  position  of  the 
Irishman  who  was  discharged.  Pat  was 
given  a  vacation  and  it  was  thought  a 
good  time  to  discharge  him,  so  they  wrote 
him  a  letter  notifying  him  that  he  need 
not  return,  but  in  ten  days  Pat  appeared 
and  he  was  asked,  "Pat,  didn't  you  get  our 
letter?"     "Yes,  sir,  and  I  read  the  outside 


and  the  inside,  and  the  outside  said  return 
in  ten  days,  so  here  I  am."  (Applause). 
After  Mr.  Campbell  had  said  what  he  had 
to  say  not  only  about  the  school,  but  about 
the  after  life  of  the  child,  and  I  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  what  he  had  to  say, 
I  felt  I  was  discharged;  but  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  a  little  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  another  aspect  of  it.  I  have  faith 
in  the  blind  children,  and  five  years  ago, 
after  teaching  twenty-five  years  in  schools 
for  the  seeing  children,  when  I  assumed 
the  work  of  Superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  blind  children  would 
have  the  same  kind  of  training  that  I  had 
been  giving  to  the  seeing  children  for 
twenty-five  years.  Now  it  is  true  that  in- 
dustrial training  wasn't  given  to  seeing 
children  until  a  decade  or  two  ago,  but  it 
is  not  true  today  and  anybody  who  has 
kept  pace  with  the  movement  in  the  seeing 
schools  knows  that  one  thing  that  has 
grown  in  the  seeing  schools  today  is  this 
course  in  industrial  training.  What  do  our 
manual  training  schools  mean,  our  agri- 
cultural schools  mean?  The  High  Schools 
have  this  industrial  training  course,  the 
girls  are  given  a  course  in  domestic  science, 
cooking  and  sewing,  and  what  does  all  this 
mean?  That  the  people  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  boys  and  the  girls,  the 
seeing  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  go 
out  from  the  school  prepared  to  earn  a 
living,  prepared  for  service.  Now  if  it  is 
true  in  the  seeing  schools  that  the  trend 
of  education  is  toward  industrial  training, 
is  it  not  doubly  true  that  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  the  boy  and  girl  who  is  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  sight  should  also  be 
trained  so  that  when  they  leave  school 
they  can  go  out  prepared  to  take  care  of 
themselves?  Now  I'm  not  going  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  cases,  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
given  us  some  illustrations  and  I  am  not 
going  to  enlarge  on  that,  but  I  am  going 
to  take  one  aspect  of  the  industrial  ques- 
tion which  I  think  is  being  overlooked. 
It  came  to  me  at  a  meeting  of  our  Alumni 
Association  two  weeks  ago  when  one  of 
the  members  suggested  that  music  should 
be    taught     so    that    the    boys    and    girls 
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could  make  a  few  nickels  and  dimes 
out  of  their  music,  and  one  man  said  that 
there  are  machines  to  make  nickels  and 
dimes  and  we  want  something  so  that  we 
may  make  dollars  out  of  our  music.  Now 
if  we  are  going  to  train  our  boys  and  girls 
industrially,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to 
talk  about  training  them  to  make  baskets 
or  to  make  mattresses  unless  we  can  also 
train  those  boys  how  to  make  baskets  that 
will  sell  and  how  to  make  matresses  that 
will  sell  and  when  to  make  mattresses  so 
that  it  will  be  of  some  benefit,  some  bene- 
fit financially.  I  have  had  from  two  or 
three  of  the  best  schools  in  the  east,  teach- 
ers come  to  take  up  the  industrial  work  in 
my  school  and  every  instance  I  have  said 
to  the  young  men,  "Where  will  you  buy 
the  material  that  you  want  to  put  into  your 
work?"  and  they  could  not  tell  me;  just 
think  of  anyone  trained  along  a  special 
line,  a  line  of  work  whereby  he  was  going 
to  make  his  living  and  he  did  not  know 
where  to  buy  the  material.  Will  this  bas- 
ket that  you  are  going  to  make  sell?  They 
do  not  know,  but  they  will  try  to  sell  it, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  the 
boys  are  getting.  I  think  we  must  apply 
/he  test  of  practicability,  whatever  we  do 
If  a  boy  is  going  to  be  taught  basket  mak- 
ing he  must  also  be  taught  where  he  can 
get  the  material  out  of  which  he  can  make 
his  basket,  where  he  can  buy  to  the  best 
advantage  and  how  he  can  sell  his  basket. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Burritt  had  to  say  about  the  principal  of 
his  school  going  out  with  the  boys.  In 
the  previous  paper  we  spoke  about  land- 
ing the  boys  after  they  left  the  school, 
why  not  go  out  with  them  and  teach  them 
how  to  land  themselves  before  they  leave 
school;  teach  them  how  to  approach  peo- 
ple in  order  to  get  business.  There  is  no 
use  in  teaching  our  chidren  how  to  make 
things  if  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  demand 
for  them,  no  use  in  teaching  a  girl  how 
to  make  aprons  unless  she  knows  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  We  teach  our  pupils 
to  tune  pianos,  but  it  is  not  such  a  job, 
not  nearly  as  much  a  job  to  tune  a  piano 
as  it  is  to  get  a  piano  to  tune,  and  what 
we  have  done,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  now 


is  to  train  the  boys  to  get  the  work.  They 
go  around  with  their  piano  teacher  and 
are  taught  how  to  get  the  job,  how  to  ap- 
proach the  party,  how  to  act  and  just  ex- 
actly what  to  do  to  give  the  best  appear- 
ance, how  to  advertise  that  the  blind  man 
can  tune  the  piano  better  than  the  seeing 
man  and  so  it  is  with  every  line  of  industry 
that  we  undertake.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  the  children  industrial  training  we 
must  teach  them  the  practical  side,  the 
business  side,  the  commercial  side,  that  is 
the  big  thing,  as  I  see  it.  Nothing  offers 
more  to  the  blind  man  than  salesmanship, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  success  in  life  we 
will  find  good  salesmanship.  A  boy  or  a 
girl  who  can  go  out  and  get  people  to  buy 
things  can  make  money  and  they  will  be 
successful  as  a  bread  winner.  We  have  one 
woman  living  a  few  miles  from  Janesville; 
she  became  blind  late  in  life  and  she  is 
making  a  good  living  selling  eggs.  She 
does  nothing  else.  She  sends  her  eggs 
away  and  she  tells  me  that  she  gets  three 
cents  a  dozen  more  than  the  market  price. 
She  has  a  customer  in  Chicago,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  She  made  this  statement  to 
me  herself,  "Before  I  was  blind  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  in  life;  since  I  have  be- 
come blind  I  have  bought  me  a  home.  I 
have  supported  an  invalid  mother  and  I 
live  very  comfortably.  I  sell  service." 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  get  incul- 
cated into  our  boys  and  girls  that  one  fact, 
it  matters  not  what  kind  of  industrial  train- 
ing, what  kind  of  commercial  training  we 
give  them.  We  must  tell  them  that  they 
have  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  sell  ser- 
vice and  when  we  get  them  to  realize  that, 
they  will  be  successful.     (Applause). 

MR.  RAY:  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  practical  line.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire how  many  of  our  schools  have  a  de- 
partment for  tuning  player  pianos.  In  our 
State,  North  Carolina,  we  find  our  piano 
tuners  are  up  against  the  wall  because  of 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  have 
purchased  player  pianos  and  the  ordinary 
tuner  cannot  tackle  that  problem  success- 
fully because  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  manipulation  of  the  player  piano. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  To  save  time  the 
Chair  will  state  that  the  schools  having 
such  a  department  are  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Batavia, 
Columbus,  Macon  (Ga.)  and  Indianapolis. 
MR.  RAY:  I  am  asking  for  myself  and 
Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  There  are  three 
representatives  from  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors who  have  been  sitting  here  through 
every  minute  of  every  session  of  the  con- 
vention and  they  are  anxious  to  know  these 
things.  I  have  been  advocating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piano  player  and  I  am  asking 
for  this  information  for  their  benefit  as 
well  as  my  own. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Your  school  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  setting  such  a  good 
example  to  the  other  schools  by  having  so 
many  members  of  your  Board  present. 

MR.  CURRY:  I  would  say  that  in  my 
school,  while  we  have  no  piano  of  that 
kind,  that  we  are  co-operating  with  the 
piano  company  in  our  city  and  have  been 
for  some  time  so  that  the  boys  during  their 
last  two  years  in  school  may  go  there  and 
receive  training  in  tuning  these  piano  play- 
ers. In  that  way  they  get  the  practical 
knowledge  right  in  the  piano  house.  This 
is  a  great  privilege  that  we  enjoy.  Of 
course  the  boys  get  nothing  for  their  work 
except  the  great  benefit  of  going  there  and 
getting  the  practical  knowledge  and  our 
boys  go  out  able  to  do  this  work.  They 
are  sometimes  sent  out  to  do  tuning  and 
they  keep  up  all  of  the  stock  pianos  in  two 
houses  in  the  city. 

M.IRWIN:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Curry,  does 
your  regular  tuning  teacher  give  the  in- 
struction? 

MR.  CURRY:  He  does  and  then  they 
get  the  practical  instruction  of  repairing 
and  tuning  in  the  piano  house. 

MR.  IRWIN:  Does  he  give  them  the 
instructions  in  the  piano  house? 

MR.  CURRY:  No,  at  school;  and  while 
I  am  on  my  feet  I  will  say  that  for  three 
or  four  years  now  we  have  been  giving 
a  normal  course  to  our  girls  for  the  last 
two  years  of  their  course  in  the  school. 
We  borrow  seeing  pupils  and  have  those 
girls    teach    the    pupils    for    the    last    two 


years,  of  their  school  course,  which  we  find 
has  been  of  great  benefit  and  wonderful 
inspiration,  and  we  find  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple can  teach  the  seeing  pupils  just  as  well 
as  seeing  people,  and  that  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  great  problems  that  the  school  has 
to  deal  with,  to  educate  the  seeing  people 
that  blind  people  are  really  just  folks  who 
can't  see,  some  people  will  actually  talk 
loud  to  people  who  are  blind,  and  we  want 
to  teach  the  people  the  great  lesson  that 
blindness  does  not  handicap  except  physi- 
cally, not  mentally  or  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, that  in  these  respects  they  are 
just  as  other  people  and  I  think  that  is  a 
great  lesson  that  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents should  take   in. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  feeling 
for  some  time  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
permanent  Secretary  and  I  have  suggested 
it  to  the  executive  committee.  I  wish  the 
members  of  the  convention  would  think 
about  it.  I  should  like  to  see  it  brought 
forward  at  the  business  session  and  think 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  effect  particularly 
as  to  the  mailing  list  for  the  proceedings 
that  will  be  published,  and  that  these  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  published  and  circu- 
lated promptly,  so  they  can  be  of  service. 
I  wish,  too,  that  someone  would  take  the 
initiative,  now  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
home  stretch  of  the  type  question,  or  think 
we  are  (some  of  us  are  afraid  we  are  not 
yet),  in  formulating  a  plan  to  admit  others 
to  our  membership.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  not  welcome,  as  members  of  this 
Association,  particularly  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  and  also  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  who  are  teaching  blind  children. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  admit  them  be- 
fore for  various  reasons,  but  I  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  this  can  be  brought 
about. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  any  change  that 
is  contemplated  in  the  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  must  be  presented  in  writing  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  opening  of  the 
convention  and,  in  order  to  pass,  it  must 
have  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present. 

Our  session  this  evening  will  open  at 
eight  o'clock.     We  are  to  have  an  address 
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on  "Education"  by  Captain,  the  Rev.  C. 
Mackinnon,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Pine  Hill,  Halifax. 

Upon  motion  the  session  adjourned. 

Evening  Session,  July  5,  1916,  8  P.  M. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlement,  please  come  to  order.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  dele- 
gates assembled  here  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  attend  the  Twenty-Third 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Instructors  ot 
the  Blind,  the  speaker  of  the  evening  Cap- 
tain, the  Rev.  C.  Mackinnon,  Principal  of 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Pine  Hill,  Hali- 
fax, who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
"Education." 

CAPTAIN,  THE  REV.  C.  MACKIN- 
NON: Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation, along  with  so  many  other  citizens 
in  our  province,  of  the  honor  that  you  have 
done  us  by  holding  your  convention  in  its 
capital  city.  It  is  not  only  an  honor  done 
to  Novia  Scotia  but  I  feel  also  that  in 
doing  this  you  have  recognized  in  a  very 
widespread  manner  the  distinguished  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  to  the  cause 
in  which  you  are  all  so  deeply  interested. 

Unfortunately  I  came  here  with  a  sore 
throat.  I  have  been  spending  the  last  few 
days  under  canvass  at  our  military  camp 
at  Aldershot  and  one  can  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  weather  man  particularly 
when  he  has  to  live  under  drenched  can- 
vas and  on  ground  that  is  sometimes  flood- 
ed, and  so  tonight,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  substitute  for 
a  lengthy  address  a  mere  introduction  of 
the  subject  for  discussion.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  addressing  so  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  who  are  pre- 
sent here  tonight,  that  the  tent  in  which  I 
live  is  just  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
American  Legion  and  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  at  half  past  five  we 
were  awakened  by  the  strains  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and  there  was  such 
shouting  and  cheering  that  you  needed 
nothing  more  to  tell  you  how  strong  was 
the  sympathy  that  binds  together  the  two 
sections  of  the  North  American  Continent. 


This  evening  the  subject  I  am  asked  to 
speak  on  is  Education.  Of  course  it  is  not 
a  small  subject,  it  is  pretty  extensive  and 
I  feel  like  the  man  at  the  funeral  when 
the  people  were  asked  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  deceased,  nobody  got  up 
to  respond,  who  said,  "Since  nobody  is 
going  to  say  anything,  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  few  words  about  California." 
(Laughter).  It  seems  to  me  that  almost 
anything  could  be  brought  in  under  this 
wide  rubric  of  education.  Everybody  is  in- 
terested in  it  from  the  school  master  up 
to  the  superintendent  or  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, who  has  to  do  with  its  larger 
movements.  I  want  tonight,  however,  to 
restrict  our  thought  to  one  particular 
theme.  Understanding  from  the  reports  in 
the  newspapers  how  modern  and  up-to- 
date  were  the  topics  discussed  by  the  edu- 
cationalists who  are  assembled  here  to- 
night, I  want  to  bring  before  you  this 
question,  What  Effect  Will  the  Terrible 
Struggle  that  at  the  Present  Moment  is 
Disrupting  the  World  Have  Upon  Our 
Educational  Ideals,  and  especially  this  par- 
ticular educational  ideal,  whether  we 
should  educate  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men to  be  subjects  of  the  State,  engender 
into  them  the  feeling  that  the  State  has  a 
claim  upon  all  their  powers  and  that  they 
are  its  assets,  or  whether  we  are  to  con- 
tinue, what  has  been  our  ideal  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  utilize  educational  insti- 
tutions and  the  institutions  of  the  State  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  that  is  in  the 
individual.  Is  this  struggle  disturbing  our 
preconceived  ideas  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion along  which  education  should  be  led? 
A  Scotchman  was  taking  a  couple  of  dogs 
from  the  railroad  station  and  somebody 
asked  him  where  he  was  leading  them  to, 
and  he  said,  "They  have  eaten  the  label  with 
the  address  on  it  and  they  don't  know  where 
to  go."  And  it  looks  sometimes  when  wc 
view  the  whole  situation  as  if  we  had  lost 
our  own  sense  of  direction,  and  I  think  it 
is  laid  upon  educational  institutions,  and  in 
such  gatherings  as  this  to  try  to  find  the 
path  again.  Now  you  know  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  a  war  like  this,  it  is  very 
hard  in  the  middle  of  the  struggle  to  Sep- 
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arate  things  and  to  see  clearly,  so  much 
will  depend  upon  the  position  which  each 
individual  occupies.  I  remember  reading  a 
story  about  the  late  distinguished  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  had  a  fast  horse 
and  invited  Dr.  Parr  to  come  for  a  drive 
with  him  in  a  gig.  The  horse  got  a  little 
bit  fresh,  indeed  was  getting  just  beyond 
control  of  the  driver  when  Dr.  Parr  turn- 
ed to  his  friend  and  said  "Treat  him  gen- 
tly, never  irritate  a  horse,  sooth  him  down" 
and  he  slipped  out  of  the  gig.  And  when  he 
was  safe  on  the  ground,  he  turned  and 
said,  "Touch  him  up  a  bit,  Jim,  never  allow 
a  horse  to  conquer  you.  I  myself  will  walk 
home,"  so  you  see  the  attitude  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  position  of  the  individual 
whether  he  is  mounted  on  the  belligerent 
war  steed  or  not.  We  who  are  so  mount- 
ed, are  apt  to  view  things  in  a  different  way 
from  those  of  you  who  happily  are  on  the 
solid  ground  of  peace.  What  then  is 
to  be  the  educational  ideal  of  a  nation 
henceforth?  Shall  the  individual  live  for 
the  nation  .or  shall  the  nation  exist  for  the 
individual?  On  the  one  hand,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  becoming  clearer  to  us  that 
the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  the  na- 
tion, which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  has  caused  patriotism  and 
made  loyalty  a  permanent  force  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  We  can  go  back  to  those 
nations  that  have  existed  for  a  thousand 
years,  which  have  endeavored  to  deal  with 
this  question  and  always  we  find  that  the 
nations  that  have  existed  for  the  longest 
time,  have  held  to  the  theory  that  the  citi- 
zen lives  for  the  State.  Take  Babylon, 
e,  Rome.  They  all  cherished  this 
ideal;  and  I  will  say  without  prejudice 
that  at  this  present  time  the  extraordinary 
efficiency  that  has  been  shown  in  the  or- 
ganization and  endurance  of  the  German 
people,  a  people  confronting  so  many 
others  of  vaster  numbers  and  so  much 
greater  wealth  and  resources,  is  due  largely 
to  the  same  teaching.  They  have  been 
taught  it  in  their  schools,  their  colleges, 
in  their  churches.  It  has  been  inculcated 
into  them  from  the  first  that  their  service 
is  due  to  the  State. 
Now    over    against    that    we    have    what 


might  be  called  the  American  idea,  or  the 
Anglo  Saxon  idea — we  have  it  in  Great 
Britain,  although  perhaps  not  quite  as 
marked  as  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
that  is,  the  idea  which  looks  upon  the  in- 
dividual as  the  most  important  concern  in 
the  State,  he  must  be  the  turning  point,  all 
culture  must  be  centered  in  him,  that  is 
how  we  express  it.  The  individual  counts 
for  so  much,  and  it  is  for  his  development 
that  all  our  institutions  exist. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  this 
evening  if  I  say  this  before  an  audience 
such  as  is  gathered  here  that  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  at  this 
moment  that  is  revising  this  idea  so  care- 
fully as  in  the  United  States.  You  are 
wondering  whether  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  individual  is  not  a  disintegrating  fac- 
tor in  national  life;  it  is  the  same  with  us 
in  Canada,  we  are  asking  whether  we  are 
not  liable  to  create  a  movement  of  a  per- 
ilous kind.  We  have  just  learned  from 
our  sad  experience  in  the  British  army,  that 
it  takes  months  and  years  to  create  a  mili- 
tary force  capable  of  defending  our  em- 
pire, capable  of  maintaining  the  things 
that  in  our  judgment  seem  to  be  right. 
The  question  then  arises  in  one's  mind,  are 
we  not  running  a  great  risk  from  countries 
who  do  not  hold  our  views  of  civilization, 
if  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  more  about 
the  safety  of  the  state?  Now  this  is  the 
problem  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  educators.  It  is  not  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword  that  these  ideals  are  to 
be  established,  although  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think  so  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  remember  the  brilliant  remark, 
made  many  years  ago,  that  it  is  "the  bat- 
tles of  intellect  that  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  world,"  not  those  of  the 
sword.  The  latter  may  remove  obstruc- 
tions, they  may  beat  down  barricades,  they 
may  overcome  prejudice  and  ambition  but 
that  is  all  that  they  can  do,  beyond  that 
it  is  the  intelligence  of  the  world  that  must 
always  lead;  therefore  it  seems  to  us  that 
our  educationalists  must  resolve  that  no 
longer   is   a   man's   loyalty   to  the   state   to 
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be  determined  simply  by  our  governors, 
by  our  lawyers  and  by  our  armies,  no  long- 
er also  must  we  allow  any  citizen  and  ev- 
ery citizen  to  feel  that  he  is  absolutely 
free  and  independent,  and  that  this  freedom 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes 
is  the  most  cherished  possession  he  can 
have;  but  we  must  strive  to  cultivate  a 
type  of  man  who,  while  he  is  left  free  to 
follow  his  reason  and  his  conscience  is, 
nevertheless  educated  from  childhood  with 
certain  habits  and  ideals  that  make  him 
almost  without  conscious  volition  a  loyal 
member  of  the  State  and  a  true  and  willing 
instrument  in  its  development  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  civilization.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  made  my  point  clear, 
but  I  suppose  before  an  assemblage  like 
this  of  educationalists,  that  education  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  mere  informing  of 
the  mind,  as  mere  asking  and  answering 
questions.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of 
certain  habits  of  life. 

Prof.  James  was  the  great  apostle  of 
this  theory.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
solution  of  our  problem  which  is  being 
forced  upon  us  by  this  terrible  struggle  at 
the  present  hours,  as  to  whether  the  indi- 
vidual shall  live  for  the  State  and  be  so 
educated,  or  as  to  whether  the  State  shall 
exist  to  cultivate  the  individual,  will  find 
its  solution  in  educational  institutions  that 
will  take  the  child  and  develop  its  in- 
stincts and  habits  and  will  make  him  ma- 
terially a  free  man,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  loyal  member  and  a  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  State  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed. 
In  accomplishing  this  task  we  have  of 
course  to  remember  the  principle  of 
appreciation,  namely,  you  can't  expect 
a  child  or  a  man  or  a  citizen  to  see 
further  than  his  experience  and  past  enable 
him  to  see.  To  put  it  in  a  very  blunt  way, 
a  Highlander  was  shown  a  picture  of  an 
angel  with  a  trumpet.  He  looked  at  the 
angel  for  some  time  and  then  at  the  pitiful 
musical  instrument,  and  he  said,  "I  wonder 
that  the  man  didn't  borrow  the  bagpipes." 


(Laughter).  He  did  not  know,  of  course, 
that  an  angel  with  bagpipes  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  canons  of  art,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  to  whom  the  bag- 
pipes involve  the  soul  of  music,  when  he 
was  going  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  angel, 
a  perfect  angel,  to  put  this  national  instru- 
ment in  his  hand.  Now  the  principle  of 
apperception  warns  us  with  our  narrow- 
ness of  tradition  and  teaching  what  the 
future  may  be  and  it  lays  upon  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  every  boy  and  girl 
the  broadest  outlook  possible,  that  tran- 
scends the  limit  of  the  village  or  country 
or  of  the  state  or  even  of  the  nation,  that 
makes  him  grow  up  with  a  psychological 
and  intellectual  habit  that  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family  and 
realizes  at  last  upon  earth  that  which  was 
dreamed  by  our  divine  Saviour,  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  I  feel  that  tonight  I  have 
just  in  a  very  fitful  and  feeble  way — be- 
cause I  am  suffering  so  much  with  my 
throat — introduced  the  subject,  which, 
however,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  subject 
of  vast  import,  and  which  I  would  like  to 
leave  now,  sir,  to  this  audience  to  discuss, 
as  to  how  such  a  problem  should  meet 
with  a   solution.      (Applause). 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  members  of 
this  convention  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
coming  to  us  this  evening  of  Captain,  the 
Rev.  Mackinnon,  with  this  message.  Is 
it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  we 
shall  have  any  discussion  at  this  time  or 
shall  we  proceed  to  the  musical  part  of 
the  program?     I  await  your  pleasure. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Captain, 
the  Rev.  C.  Mackinnon,  after  which  the 
musical  program  followed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
ment,  if  you  will  come  to  order  we  will  get 
started;  we  have  a  very  full  day.  The  first 
topic  on  the  program  for  this  morning  is 
"Psychology  of  the  Blind"  by  Sir  Freder- 
ick Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the   Blind. 
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•PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLIND" 


BY    C.    F.    FRASER,    K.    B.,    LL.    D. 
Superintendent,    Novia    Scotia    School    for    the    Blind,    Halifax,    Xovia    Scotia 


Psychology  is  a  science  conversant  with 
the  states  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  science  of 
the  conscious  and  subconscious  mental  life. 
Through  the  impressions  of  our  bodily 
s<  rises  we  gather  experiences.  These  ex- 
periences  are  mentally  realized,  analyzed, 
compared  and  classified,  and  thus  exper- 
iences are  ripened  into  perceptions,  per- 
ceptions into  knowledge  and  knowledge  in- 
to thought. 

The  science  of  psychological  experience 
is  confined  to  the  individual.  It  is  un- 
shared experience,  whereas  in  the  physical 
sciences  we  deal  with  experiences  common 
to  the  world  and  shared  by  everyone  alike. 
Psychology  deals  with  the  object  as  I  see 
it,  with  the  sound  as  I  hear  it,  with  the 
odor  as  I  smell  it,  with  the  hunger  that  I 
feel  and  with  the  emotions  which  I  exper- 
ience. 

For  centuries  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  but  while 
distinct  progress  has  been  made,  it  has  re- 
mained for  psychology,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Science,  to  express  the  rela- 
tionship in  scientific  terms  and  to  open  up 
a  new  and  broad  field  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  work  in  this 
school  my  interest  in  the  mental  concep- 
tions of  the  blind  was  aroused  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  power  to  visualize  objects 
perfectly  was  limited  to  those  pupils  who 
had  retained  perfect  sight  until  they  were 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  while  others 
who  had  lost  their  sight  between  four  and 
eight  years  of  age  visualized  imperfectly. 
Others  again  who  were  born  blind,  or  who 
became  blind  shortly  after  birth,  entirely 
lacked  the  power  of  visualization.  I  made 
many  experiments  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  conclusions.  At  a  later  date 
my  interest  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
was  greatly  quickened  by  association  with 
one  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject.     I   refer  to  Dr.  Alexander  Fraser, 


at  one  time  a  medical  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dalhousie,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
now  Professor  of  Pathology,  New  York 
University  and  B.  V.  H.  Medical  College 
and  Assistant  Pathologist  to  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  Together  we  tested  eighty  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  Fourteen  of  these 
had  lost  their  sight  at  eight  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  thirty  had  become  entirely 
blind  between  four  and  eight  years  of  age, 
while  thirty-six  were  born  blind  or  became 
blind  before  four  years  of  age.  Placing  a 
cube  upon  the  table  we  asked  each  pupil  to 
state  how  many  sides  of  the  cube  he  could 
see  at  once.  Sixteen  of  them  declared  that 
they  could  see  three  sides,  twenty-eight 
were  certain  that  they  could  see  four  or  five 
sides  at  a  time,  three  of  them  could  see  but 
one  side  at  a  time,  while  thirty-three  could 
see  all  six  sides  of  the  cube.  Further  ex- 
periments confirmed  the  first  tests.  The 
pupils  were  for  the  most  part  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Those  in  the 
first  class,  namely  those  pupils  who  had 
lost  their  sight  at  eight  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  visualized  correctly,  seeing  three 
sides  of  the  cube;  those  in  the  second  class, 
namely  those  who  lost  their  sight  after 
reaching  four  years  of  age,  visualized  im- 
perfectly, seeing  four  or  five  sides  of  the 
cube  at  once;  those  who  were  born  blind 
or  became  blind  shortly  after  birth  lacked 
true  visualization,  thirty-three  of  them  af- 
firming that  they  saw  all  six  sides  of  the 
cube  at  one  time,  while  three  of  them  saw 
but  one  side. 

Pondering  the  results  of  the  test  with 
the  congenital  blind  I  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  visualize  in 
the  sense  that  people  with  sight  used  this 
word  and  therefore  that  they  could  have 
no  visual  sense  of  form.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  what  they  called  "Seeing 
six  sides  at  once"  was  a  true  "Seeing  at 
once" — i.  e.,  a  synchronous  grasping  of  the 
six  sides,  further  tests  were  made.  In  an- 
swer  to   my   question   as   to   which   side   of 
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the  cube  they  first  saw  they  all  agreed  that 
it  was  the  upper  face.  There  was  not  the 
same  unanimity  as  to  the  front,  back,  right 
and  left  faces  of  the  cube  but  again  they 
all  agreed  that  the  lower  face  or  that  on 
the  table  was  the  last  face  they  saw.  The 
language  is  the  language  of  persons  with 
sight,  which  all  blind  persons  naturally 
use,  but  the  psychic  event  taking  place 
in  the  minds  of  these  young  people  was 
simply  a  rapid  succession  of  tactual  images 
realized  psychologically  as  a  cube.  Fur- 
ther tests  were  made  with  the  congenital 
blind  as  to  their  conception  of  other  ob- 
jects. For  example,  the  pupils  were  asked 
what  they  thought  of  first  in  thinking  of 
an  armchair.  The  majority  of  those  tested 
replied  that  they  first  thought  of  the  right 
arm  of  the  chair,  then  of  the  left,  then  of 
the  seat,  then  of  the  back  and  finally  of 
the  legs.  A  few  thought  of  the  left  arm 
first,  then  the  right,  seat,  back  and  legs. 
A  still  smaller  number  first  thought  of  the 
seat,  then  of  the  right  and  left  arms,  back 
and  legs.  The  greater  number  follow  in 
imagination  the  order  of  perception  for 
the  right-handed,  viz.,  right  arm,  left,  seat, 
etc.  It  is  quite  possible  that  those ,  who 
thought  of  the  left  arm  first  were  left- 
handed.  The  few  who  thought  of  "seat" 
first  serve  to  bring  about  an  interesting 
point.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  "order"  in  imagination  is  determined 
by  mere  "repetition"  of  the  perception,  but 
I  think  this  is  not  so.  The  "order"  is  de- 
termined rather  by  "interest."  The  most 
interesting  thing  for  the  majority  is  "the 
finding"  of  the  seat — hence  the  order  of 
actual  perception  is  determined.  To  the 
few  the  interesting  thing  is  the  "support" 
and  the  order  of  perception,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  the  same  for  all  is  neglect- 
ed. These  tests  with  many  others  proved 
that  the  mental  conception  of  the  congeni- 
tal blind  as  to  the  appearance  of  objects 
differs  from  those  of  persons  with  sight, 
the  difference  being  the  result  of  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind  by  sight  and 
by  touch  respectively.  Sight  is  a  compre- 
hensive sense  and  through  it  persons  who 
see  receive  a  synchronous  impression  of 
the    objects    at    which    they    are    looking. 


They  first  see  the  object  as  a  whole  and 
afterwards  take  in  the  details.  The  sense 
of  touch  is  limited  to  what  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  finger  or  other  part  of  the 
body,  hence  the  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  is  made  up  of  many  individual 
sensations,  or  touches,  which  mentally  give 
to  the  blind  their  conception  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  object  touched. 

The  organ  of  touch  is  the  skin  of  the 
whole  body,  including  the  membranes 
which  line  the  mouth,  the  nostrils  and 
other  internal  organs.  Under  the  true 
skin  are  minute  elevations,  and  investiga- 
tion proves  that  these  elevations  are  de- 
veloped to  their  greatest  degree  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  touch  is  most 
sensitive.  Professor  Webber,  a  distin- 
guished German  physiologist,  instituted  ex- 
periments to  test  the  degrees  of  acuteness 
of  touch  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Webber's  tests  have  since  been  con- 
firmed most  fully.  The  tests  prove  that 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  tips  of  the  fore- 
fingers. Blind  women  may  frequently  be 
seen  threading  their  needles  with  the 
tongue.  John  Gough,  the  distinguished 
blind  botanist,  used  to  examine  all  unfa- 
miliar plants  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
although  the  tips  of  his  fingers  were  as  a 
rule  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
In  his  old  age  a  rare  plant  was  placed  in 
his  hands.  After  examining  it  he  gave  its 
name,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  only  seen  one  specimen  of  the  plant 
before,  and  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Touch  impressions  with  the  blind  must 
be  actual  impressions,  or  as  one  writer 
puts  it,  "With  the  blind  actuality  is  tac- 
tuality." 

Democritus,  the  ancient  philosopher,  was 
wont  to  say  that  all  the  senses  were  more 
or  less  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  truth  of  this  saying  is  beter  under- 
stood when  we  realize  that  our  special 
senses  receive  their  impressions  from  the 
impact  upon  the  organs  of  external  forces. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  touch  is  spoken 
of  as  the  primary  or  mother  sense. 

In  1902  Dr.  Griesbach,  President  ot 
the    German    Association    of    School    Hy- 
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gienc,  made  a  series  of  tests  in  order  to 
compare  the  strength  of  the  sense  of 
touch  in  seeing  and  blind  persons  of  the 
same  age,  and  also  to  compare  the  touch 
impressions  made  upon  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  lingers  of  the  blind  with  those  of 
the  first  fingers.  For  these  experiments 
he  used  a  pair  of  compasses  with  delicate 
rounded  points,  and  much  to  his  own  sur- 
prise he  found  that  the  impressions  made 
by  the  two  points  of  the  compass  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  fingers  of  the  blind  at  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  the  two  points  could  be  realized 
by  the  forefinger.  In  other  words  if  the 
compasses  were  a  line  apart  their  points 
would  impress  themselves  upon  the  fore- 
finger of  a  blind  person  as  one  point,  where- 
as the  impression  made  upon  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  fingers  would  be  those  of 
two  points. 

Dr.  Greisbach  made  many  hundreds  of 
experiments  as  to  the  comparative  delicacy 
of  touch  in  persons  with  and  without  sight. 
At  the  same  time  he  tested  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smell.  He  sums  up  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  in  the  following 
paragraphs  which  are  herewith  quoted  in 
full: 

1.  "In  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  im- 
pressions produced  by  touch  there  is  in 
general  no  essential  difference  as  regards 
the  time  free  from  labor  between  the  blind 
and  seeing.  Small  differences  speak  in  fa- 
vor of  the  seeing. 

2.  "In  persons  blind  from  birth  the 
acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  ;s  some- 
what less  than  in  seeing  persons.  In  a  few 
cases  the  rest  of  the  sensorium  also  suffers 
in  persons  blind  from  birth. 

3.  "The  blind  have  a  less  acute  sense  ol 
touch  in  the  tip  ends  of  the  forefingers  than 
the  seeing;  and  in  the  blind  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forefingers  as  re- 
gards the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions. 

4.  "The  blind  need,  especially  as  regards 
the  hands,  a  stronger  impression  than  the 
seeing  if  a  distinct  impression  of  touch  is  to 
be  produced. 

5.  "In  the  faculty  of  locating  the  direc- 
tion of  sound  there  is  :io  difference  between 
the  blind  a.nd  the  seeing. 


6.  "The  ability  to  locate  the  direction  of 
a  sound  varies  in  the  blind  as  mucli  as  in 
the  seeing  and  in  both  is  to  a  very  great 
degree  shaped  by  the  individuality  of  each 
person. 

7.  "As  a  general  rule  the  direction  of  a 
sound  is  determined  by  the  blind  and  see- 
ing more  acurately  by  hearing  with  both 
ears  than  only  with  one  ear. 

8.  "There  is  no  difference  between  the 
blind  and  seeing  as  regards  the  distance 
at  which  a  sound  can  be  heard  and  located. 

9.  "There  is  no  relation  between  the  dis- 
tance at  which  sounds  can  be  distinguished 
and  the  ability  to  locate  them  either  In  the 
blind  or  seeing. 

10.  "There  is  no  difference  between  the 
blind  and  seeing  as  regards  the  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

11:  "The  blind  to  a  greater  degree  get 
tired  by  manual  labor  than  the  seeing  of 
the  same  age. 

12.  "The  blind  of  the  same  age  get 
tired  quicker  by  manual  labor  than  by  men- 
tal work.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
seeing  of  the  same  age. 

13.  "There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  degree  of  tiredness  by  mental  work 
between  the  blind  and  seeing  of  the  same 
age.  Slight  differences  speak  in  favor  of 
the  seeing." 

The  general  public  are  wont  to  attribute 
to  those  who  are  blind  marvelous  faculties 
of  touch  and  hearing.  In  these  respects 
the  blind  are  regarded  as  abnormal  and 
everything  that  is  done  by  them  is  con- 
sidered more  or  less  wonderful. 

On  the  contrary  Mr.  Kunz,  a  German 
educator  of  the  blind,  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish in  his  booklet  dealing  with  the 
"Physiology  of  the  Blind"  that  persons  de- 
prived of  sight  have  a  less  sensitive  touch, 
and  less  acute  hearing  than  persons  with 
sight.  The  apparently  contradictory  fact 
that  persons  with  sight  are  unable  to  read 
point  print,  which  the  blind  read  without 
difficulty,  he  tries  to  explain  away  by  say- 
ing "That  the  finger  of  a  person  with  sight 
having  a  very  acute  sense  of  touch  will  also 
feel  the  weaker  impression  of  the  letters 
either  side  and  will  mix  up  these  letters,  i. 
c,  no:  k.ie.v  wh;qh  pci.n-a  belcnj  to  one  and 
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the  same  letter,  whilst  a  finger  not  posses- 
sed of  so  acute  a  sense  of  touch  will  hard- 
ly take  notice  of  the  weaker  impressions 
produced  by  the  letters  of  either  side." 

Believing  that  Mr.  Kunz's  premises  and 
conclusions  were  incorrect  and  admitting 
that  the  sense  of  touch  of  persons  with 
sight  might  be  quite  as  sensitve  as  that  of 
those  without  sight,  I  made  a  number  of 
experiments  with  point  letters  placed  at 
such  a  distance  apart  that  the  finger  could 
not  cover  more  than  one  letter  at  once. 
The  result  proved  that  persons  with  sight 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  characters  of  the 
Braille  alphabet  were  unable  by  touch,  un- 
aided by  sight,  to  readily  recognize  the  let- 
ters, whereas  the  blind  person  recognizes 
them  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  In 
view  of  these  experiments  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  from  a  physiological 
standpoint  the  impressions  made  by  touch 
upon  the  blind  and  the  seeing  might  be 
equal  in  strength  and  accuracy,  the  touch 
of  the  blind  was  psychologically  re-in- 
forced  by  the  mental  faculties  of  atten- 
tion and  discrimination,  hence  they  read 
with  ease  that  which  could  not  be  de- 
ciphered through  touch  by  the  person  with 
sight. 

We  frequently  speak  of  the  trained  and 
educated  eye,  meaning  thereby,  not  that 
the  power  of  sight  has  been  increased  but 
that  the  power  of  observation  has  been 
acquired.  In  like  manner  the  sense  of 
touch  is  not  keen  until  it  has  been  taught 
to  habitually  observe.  Our  senses  are  not 
quickened  by  blindness,  but  they  may  be 
developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  care- 
ful and  systematic  training.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Fraser  says  "The  senses,  and  indeed 
the  whole  nervous  system  are  nothing 
more  than  a  system  of  communication — in 
the  psychological  realms,  communication 
between  the  world  without  and  intelligence 
within.  The  mind  is  dependent  for  its  de- 
velopment on  the  senses  only  in  tnis  sense 
and  not  absolutely.  It  is  dependent  on 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  de- 
pendent on  our  habits.  We  are  helpless 
without  our  habits  and  find  it  most  difficult 
to  do  things  in  new  ways — but  not  im- 
possible.      The     association     between     the 


mind  and  the  senses  as  existing  today  is 
an  historical  one  and  a  good  one,  but  not 
the  only  one  that  might  have  been,  and 
are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  best  one? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  wonderful 
plasticity  of  the  human  mind  and  its  mere- 
ly relative,  historical  dependence  on  the 
material  senses,  lies  the  hope  of  the  blind, 
and  it  seems  too  that  the  most  promising 
field  for  the  realization  of  that  hope  is  in 
the  psychological  study  of  not  merely  the 
sense  phenomena  but  of  the  higher  func- 
tions of  the  mind." 

The  intellectual  superiority  of  the  sense 
of  touch  as  compared  with  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  is  apparent,  the  impressions 
of  the  former  being  in  all  respects  more 
clearly   defined. 

The  power  to  retain  in  the  memory  sen- 
sations of  touch  is  shown  by  the  blind  rec- 
ognizing individuals  after  many  years  by 
shaking  hands  with  them. 

Prescott,  the  historian,  was  wont  to  say 
"That  the  world  of  the  blind  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  little  circle  which  they  can 
span  with  their  own  arms;  all  beyond  has 
for  them  no  real  existence."  I  cannot  con- 
cur with  this  view  of  the  limitations  of  the 
world  of  the  blind.  From  an  intellectual 
standpoint  Prescott  disproved  his  state- 
ment, having  extended  the  confines  of  his 
world  so  as  to  include  Spain,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Even  from  a  physical  standpoint  the 
world  of  the  blind  is  circumscribed  by 
hearing  rather  than  by  touch. 

Through  the  sense  of  touch  blind  per- 
sons acquire  an  unlimited  amount  of 
knowledge.  They  also  enjoy  many  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure,  and  experience  other 
sensations  less  agreeable.  Smoothness 
and  softness  are  sensations  which  excite 
emotions  of  pleasure,  while  hardness  and 
roughness  arouse  emotions  akin  to  pain. 

Blind  persons  frequently  avoid  contact, 
with  trees  and  posts  on  the  side  walks,  and 
with  other  objects  in  their  homes  through 
being  made  aware  of  such  obstacles  by 
the  impression  made  upon  their  races  from 
the  sudden  condensation  of  the  air.  In 
walking  we  drive  before  us  a  slight  wave 
of  air.  This  is  pushed  on  until  it  strikes  a 
solid  body,  then  the  -.rare  of  air  Is  thrown 
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back  upon  the  face  and  produces  a  slight 
sensation  which  is  at  once  taken  as  a  warn- 
ing by  the  blind  pedestrian.  This  facial 
sensation  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  per- 
sons who  are  blind  but  is  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  the  dark  by  persons  with  sight. 

Sight  has  been  well  designated  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Senses.  Psychologically  it  is 
characteristic  of  vision  that  it  presents  ob- 
jects in  synthesis  while  all  the  other  senses 
i  nt  them  in  parts. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  sight  receive 
much  valuable  knowledge  subconsciously 
and  in  this  respect  are  at  a  great  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  those  deprived  ot 
sight. 

To  man  in  general,  light  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  purest  of  organic  gratifications. 
This  is  admirably  voiced  by  the  old  He- 
brew writer  who  says,  "The  light  is  sweet 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
behold  the  sun." 

With  the  congenital  blind  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  light.  It  is  equally  Im- 
possible for  them  to  imagine  color.  Many 
erroneous  statements  as  to  the  ability  of 
blind  persons  to  distinguish  colors  by 
touch  have  been  given  wide  publicity,  but 
upon  investigation  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  discrimination  in  selecting  fabrics  of 
different  colors  was  dependent  entirely  up- 
on the  texture  of  the  materials.  The  blind 
have  learned  by  experience  that  the  dyes 
used  in  various  cloths  make  the  surface 
hard,  rough,  smooth  or  silky.  A  red  dye 
used  upon  certain  material  will  always 
make  the  surface  rough,  whereas  a  green 
dye  used  upon  a  similar  material  will  make 
its  surface  appear  very  smooth.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  blind  persons  have 
been  credited  with  the  faculty  of  telling 
color  by  touch.  Color  is  a  constant  crea- 
tion dependent  entirely  upon  light,  hence 
if  the  blind  cannot  see  light  they  cannot 
see  color  and  as  they  cannot  recognize  light 
by  touch  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  rec- 
ognize color. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  to  the  blind  of 
the  very  highest  value.  Through  it  so- 
cial intercourse  with  their  friends  is  made 
possible.  Through  this  sense  they  enjoy 
many   of   their  greatest   pleasures,  such   as 


the  singing  of  birds,  the  hearing  of  music 
in  all  its  forms  and  the  sounds  of  nature 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
sense  of  hearing  coupled  with  the  faculty 
of  attention  enables  blind  persons  to  move 
through  the  streets  with  comparative  ease 
and  safety.  They  note  the  vehicles  that 
pass  along  the  highway  and  can  readily 
recognize  the  various  sounds  made  by  the 
tramcar,  automobile,  carriage  or  heavily 
laden  dray.  They  likewise  recognize  those 
who  may  pass  them  on  the  sidewalk.  To 
judge  by  the  step  on  the  pavement  this  one 
is  carrying  a  heavy  burden.  The  light  step 
of  a  child  is  noticed,  as  is  also  the  falter- 
ing step  of  an  aged  person.  The  trained 
ear  learns  to  estimate  distance,  to  judge  di- 
rection and  to  be  warned  of  a  possible  dan- 
ger. Appreciation  of  the  intensity  and 
pitch  of  sounds  has  also  proved  most 
helpful.  There  is  no  need  of  further  ac- 
centuating the  value  of  hearing  to  the 
blind.  It  is  the  channel  through  which  they 
receive  a  very  great  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  possession  of  this  sense  enables 
the  blind  to  follow  many  occupations  and  to 
achieve  success  in  many  walks  of  life. 
Every  blind  person  thanks  God  for  being 
able  to  hear. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  sense  of  smell  is 
developed  in  the  blind  to  any  remarkable 
degree,  but  with  the  deaf-blind  its  acute- 
ness  has  enabled  them  to  recognize  odors 
which  are  absolutely  insensible  to  other 
persons.  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  famous 
deaf-mute  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  would  instantly  recognize  anyone 
she  had  met  before  by  the  smell  of  his  hand 
or  his  glove.  If  she  met  a  stranger  she  in- 
variably smelled  his  hand,  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  asserts  that  the  impression  made  up- 
on her  was  so  strong  that  she  could  rec- 
ognize him  long  after  by  smelling  his  hand, 
or  even  his  glove  if  just  taken  off.  The 
blind  deaf-mute,  James  Mitchell,  of  Scot- 
land, possessed  a  remarkable  keenness  of 
scent  which  enabled  him  to  discover  by 
smell  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  a 
room.  It  is  said  that  he  could  point  out 
the  part  of  the  room  in  which  the  stranger 
stood.  Julia  Brace,  according  to  Dr. 
Howe's   record,   possessed   the   most   acute 
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sense  of  smell  of  anyone  with  whom  he 
ever  came  in  contact.  "She  smelled  at  ev- 
erything which  came  within  range  of  the 
sense  and  never  forgot  anyone  with  whom 
she  had  shaken  hands." 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Rousseau  in 
contrasting  taste  and  smell,  that  taste  is  the 
only  sense  which  has  nothing  to  say  to 
the  imagination.  Odors  excite  the  imagina- 
tion and  affect  us  not  so  much  by  what 
they  furnish  as  by  what  they  lead  us  to 
expect. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
blind  persons  retaining  the  power  to  visual- 
ze  always  sec  in  their  dreams.  These  per- 
sons may  be  entirely  blind  and  have  been 
blind  for  many  years,  but  in  dreams  they 
have  perfect  sight.  The  congenital  blind 
when  dreaming  recognize  no  change  be- 
tween their  waking  and  sleeping  hours. 

I  trust  as  educators  of  the  blind  we  will 
more  and  more  realize  that  the  congenital 
blind  are  dependent  for  first  hand  know- 
ledge upon  models  of  all  kinds,  simple  and 
complex,  and  that  their  education  along  the 
lines  of  touch  impressions  should  be  pur- 
sued systematically.  I  also  trust  that  we 
may  fully  realize  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages derived  by  a  majority  of  the 
youthful  blind  from  the  power  to  visualize 
and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  discover 
means  whereby  this  power  of  visualization 
may   be   strengthened   and   made   perfect. 

The  psychology  of  the  blind  opens  a 
wide  field  for  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  future 
this  special  branch  of  psychology  will  re- 
ceive more  attenion  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
and  that  as  educators  of  the  blind  we  will 
hail  with  pleasure  any  knowledge  gained 
that  may  make  the  training  of  the  youthful 
blind  more  practical  and  more  successful. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to  many  eminent 
psychologists  from  whose  works  I  have 
drawn  inspiration. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  convention  is 
grateful  to  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  for  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  Blind."  The  discussion  of  this 
paper  will  be  led  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of 
the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


MR.  LATIMER:  Mr.  Chairman.  Sir 
Frederick,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  In 
speaking  to  this  paper  I  would  like  to  say 
that  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  favor 
of  it,  its  simplicity,  its  clearness,  its  di- 
rectness indicate  clearly  that  its  author  has 
reached  his  present  conclusions  after  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  topic  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  us;  had  he  not  known  so  much 
about  his  subject  his  paper  would  have 
been  much  more  flowery  in  character  and 
he  would  probably  have  gone  far  and  wide 
to  select  a  man  with  a  more  oratorical  voice 
to  deliver  it,  but  he  did  not;  this  paper  is 
its  own  monument,  it  is  full  of  thought 
from  beginning  to  end.  Sir  Frederick 
speaks  of  visualization  after  four  years  of 
age  and  of  the  lack  of  it  prior  to  that 
time.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  him 
on  that  subject  insofar  as  he  has  presented 
it  to  you,  the  practical  application  of  the 
facts  he  has  presented  has  already  taken 
concrete  form  in  our  educational  work,  the 
great  impetus  toward  a  more  active  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  blind  is  the  un- 
conscious tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  psycholo- 
gical facts.  No  longer  does  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  sit  in  his  schoolroom  the  entire  day 
to  be  taught  by  teachers  themselves  en- 
cyclopedias of  knowledge,  taught  by  the 
old  method  of  imbibing,  absorbing,  only  to 
go  out  from  the  school  reproductions  of 
their  teachers,  so  far  as  intellectuality  is 
concerned,  but  largely  incapable  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  conditions  of  life.  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  able  to  see  for  some 
time  during  their  youth,  acquire  their  edu- 
cation largely  as  seeing  pupils  do. 

As  we  look  back  over  many  of  the  older 
blinder  persons  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  from  time  to  time,  we  find  in  the 
case  of  congenital  blind  persons  an  in- 
ability to  do  for  themselves.  This  fact 
impressed  itself  upon  our  educators  and 
they  began  gradually  to  get  away  from  it 
and  to  realize  that  if  our  concepts  are  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  our  thoughts,  we  must  improve 
the  concepts  of  every  blind  child  that 
comes  before  us  in  accordance  with  :he 
peculiar    manner    in    which    they    must    be 
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improved.  When  a  congenital  blind  child 
says  to  me.  "What  kind  of  laces  does  a 
horse  wear  in  his  shoes,"  perhaps  I  am 
disposed  to  smile,  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural,  normal  question,  its  anology  is 
complete:  I  wear  shoes,  I  wear  laces  in  my 
shoes;  the  horse  wears  shoes,  of  course  he 
wears  laces  in  his  shoes.  If  that  blind  child 
had  ever  seen  a  horses'  shoe  and  held  it  in 
his  band  he  would  never  have  made  that 
mistake,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  similar  examples  which  might 
be  cited.  If  blind  people  are  to  get  ade- 
quate concepts  of  things  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  sit,  metaphorically,  in  the 
chimney  corner;  they  must  be  forced  out 
by  physical  culture,  through  manual 
training,  through  every  form  of  model, 
such  as  Sir  Frederick  is  using,  thrown  out 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  as  many 
things  as  they  possibly  can,  so  that  they 
may  learn  first  hand;  it  can  be  done  best 
through  physical  activity  which  will  bring 
him  into  actual  contact  with  each  and  ev- 
erything, so  far  as  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Visualization  will,  generally  speaking,  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  like 
facial  perception,  a  natural  endowment.  If 
the  blind  person  when  he  saw,  was  ob- 
servant, he  will  continue  to  be  observant 
visually  after  he  is  blind;  but  a  person  who 
is  slow  to  visualize  must  be  vigorously 
pushed  forward  to  exert  himself  actively, 
therefore  I  am  myself  a  hearty  advocate  of 
physical  active  education  of  the  blind.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  intellectual 
side  should  be  neglected,  not  at  all.  The 
next  point  is  the  question  of  formation  of 
habit;  the  man  who  has  to  think  before 
he  tips  his  hat  is  using  gray  matter  waste- 
fully,  he  should  have  been  taught  to  tip 
his  hat  automatically.  The  man  who  has 
to  think  Sunday  morning  as  to  whether  he 
is  going  to  church  or  not,  is  wasting  gray 
matter  and  wounding  his  conscience  all  the 
while,  he  should  be  brought  up  to  know 
that  Sunday  is  the  day  to  go  to  church  and 
he  should  prepare  for  it  habitually.  I  namo 
these  two  instances  to  show  you  how  es- 
sential and  important  habit  is  to  each  one 
of  us,  whether  we  see  or  whether  we  do 
not.    To  the  blind  person  who  has  to  think 


about  every  item  of  his  existence  insofar  as 
such  items  are  not  matters  of  habit,  there 
is  a  tremendous  loss  of  gray  matter  and 
of  energy  and  therefore  we  should  train  our 
blind  children  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
strictest  habits,  physical,  mental  and  mor- 
al in  order  that  they  may  do  subjectively 
thousands  of  things  that  would  otherwise 
take  their  very  best  energy  from  more  im- 
portant things.  Take  for  instance  a  blind 
boy  who  has  never  been  taught  to  walk 
the  streets  alone,  he  finds  that  it  takes 
more  vitality  both  mentally  annd  physi- 
cally than  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  do  it  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  It  is  along  these  two  lines  that 
I  would  desire  to  emphasize  Sir  Freder- 
ick's paper.  First  we  must  actively  en- 
ergize physically  our  boys  and  girls  in  or- 
der that  they  may  enrich  their  concepts  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  Second,  we 
must  form  more  extensive  habits  in  them, 
habits  that  are  worth  while  in  order  that 
they  may  not  from  day  to  day  waste  val- 
uable energy  which  should  be  devoted  to 
things  of  greater  moment. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  This  subject  is 
now  open  for  general  discussion. 

MR.  ALLEN:  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
sit  still  but  must  rise  to  thank  Sir  Freder- 
ick Fraser  and  likewise  President  Burritt 
for  their  most  suggestive  and  splendid  pa- 
pers. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  studying  the 
latest  systems  of  construction  in  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  I  found  everywhere  swarming 
upon  my  attention  vast  collections  of  ma- 
terial such  as  Sir  Frederick  has  empha- 
sized the  need  of,  illustrating  the  fact  that 
basic  instruction  of  the  blind  should  be  ob- 
jective, or  through  specimens  and  models. 
When  seeing  these  collections,  I  was  re- 
peatedly reminded  of  an  experience  of  my 
own  while  first  attempting  to  teach  the 
blind.  I  kept  seeing  myself,  textbook  in 
hand,  telling  the  children  about  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun,  and  hearing  one  of  the  grown  pu- 
pils say,  "Mr.  Allen,  haven't  we  a  gun 
somewhere  which  you  can  show  us  so  we 
may  really  know  what  a  muzzle  is." 
There  was  a  gun  in   the  outer  room,  as  I 
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knew  very  well,  and  I  was  teacher  enough 
to  go  and  get  it  then  and  there  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  recitation  period  in 
letting  it  describe  itself.  Now,  as  stated, 
the  recollection  of  this  episode  swarmed 
upon  my  attention  in  every  school  visited 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly 
each  one  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where 
I  was  impressed  by  the  vast  hivefuls  of 
•objects  which  had  been  cellected.  In  our 
American  schools  we  put  a  few  objects  in 
glass  cases  and  we  call  the  room  of  the 
hallway  where  they  are  exposed  our  "mu- 
seum." When  I  said  to  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean Superintendents,  "Herr  Director,  I  am 
impressed  with  your  museum,"  he  said, 
"That  is  not  a  museum.  It  is  a  collection 
of  necessary  objects  for  giving  our  pupils 
clear  ideas  of  things;  a  museum  is  some- 
thing else,  is  it  not?"  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular a  great  room  in  a  school  for  the 
Jewish  blind  of  Vienna,  a  room  nearly  as 
large,  though  not  as  high,  as  the  one  we 
are  now  in,  which  was  so  crowded  with 
objects  that  I  have  likened  it  to  a  bee-hive, 
with  only  just  enough  space  left  for  people 
to  move  about  in.  There  could  be  seen 
and  examined  all  manner  of  common 
things,  life  size  where  possible,  such  as  a 
mole's  nest;  and  where  not,  in  miniature, 
such  as  a  dissectible  salt  mine.  I  recall 
seeing  there  a  real  horse  skin  stuffed, 
mounted,  saddled  and  bridled;  doubtless 
every  child  in  the  school  had  been  on  it. 

Now  the  teachers  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria can  evidently  give  us  American  in- 
structors of  the  blind  points  along  the  line 
of  objective  instruction.  They  do  thorough 
work  abroad  where,  as  everybody  knows, 
teaching  is  truly  a  profession.  Not  even 
a  brand  new  teacher  of  the  Austrian  blind 
would  have  expected  his  pupils,  irrespec- 
tive of  when  they  became  blind,  to  com- 
prehend from  description  what  the  muz- 
zle of  a  gun  is,  as  I  did  my  class  of  pupils 
in  London.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after 
listening  to  Sir  Frederick's  paper  we  should 
realize  that  it  is  also  our  duty  to  get  room- 
fuls  of  specimens  and  objects  and  to  treat 
them  as  necessary  material  for  our  teachers 
to  use  as  fundamental  to  textbook  instruc- 
tion,   and    not    to    put    them    behind    glass 


cases  merely  or  chiefly  for  the  public  to 
gaze  at.  "How  to  get  them,"  do  you  ask? 
Old  people  sometimes  leave  legacies  to 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  very  year  a 
friend  of  the  Perkins  Kindergarten  was 
found  to  have  left  behind  him  before  flying 
away  a  sum  yielding  annually  about  $125, 
to  be  used  in  gradually  furnishing  a  room 
with  the  didactic  material  which  we  should 
decide  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
children.  After  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
what  this  might  better  be,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers said  to  me:  "Let  us  buy  objects  to 
place  in  the  room  which,  you  say,  is  to  be 
called  after  the  donor,  and  let  one  of  the 
first  things  be  a  model  of  that  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Indian  on  Horseback  which 
stands  before  our  Boston  Art  Museum;  and 
let  us  find  a  little  model  and  not  have  it 
so  valuable  that  the  pupils  can  not  freely 
use  it."  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  done,  for 
it  is  well  to  let  the  teachers  assist  in  such 
matters:  they  will  be  the  more  interested. 
May  I  hope  that  you  will  do  likewise  and 
add  to  your  collections  of  objects  when 
somebody  leaves  your  school  a  small  sum 
of  money?  But  specimens  may  be  collect- 
ed without  money;  for  if  encouraged  even 
the  pupils  will  gladly  bring  a  lot  of  little 
things  from  home,  and  the  teachers,  too. 
Fellow  superintendents,  when  you  rebuild, 
do  not  fail  to  allow  room  for  object  teach- 
ing material,  for  your  school  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  it. 

DR.  CURRY:  It  is  certainly  very  profit- 
able to  sit  and  listen  to  the  words  of  Sir 
Frederick  and  Mr.  Allen,  and  it  encourages 
me  to  know  that  these  men  are  able  after 
many  years  of  thoughtful  and  painstaking 
study  to  bring  before  us  younger  men  in 
this  work  such  valuable  information  which 
will  be  of  incolculable  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  institutions  over  which  we  pre- 
side. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Allen's 
talk  and  it  encourages  me  to  press  on  along 
the  line  of  work  that  I  have  been  doing  in 
my  school.  We  have  in  our  school  in  one 
room  in  the  Primary  Department  a  system 
of  teaching  geography  and  arithmetic  by 
a  rather  unique  plan  or  method.  We  have 
in  this  room  a  teacher  thoroughly  in  earnest 
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and  with  great  heart  interest,  as  well  as 
being  intellectually  interested  in  her  work, 
she  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  initiative  and 
is  constantly  working  out  plans  by  which 
she  can  make  clearer  the  lessons  she  in- 
tends to  teach. 

In  teaching  the  children  arithmetic  she 
devised  a  plan  of  trading,  she  has  two 
dummy  telephones  and  she  obtained  from 
a  groceryman  nearby  a  list  of  goods  and 
their  prices,  which  he  had  for  sale.  And 
we  have  the  actual  goods  to  be  purchased 
and  the  child  acting  as  merchant  weighs, 
measures,  wraps  and  delivers  the  goods 
bought.  So  the  transaction  of  buying  and 
selling  is  carried  on  just  as  it  is  in  a  store 
down  town.  In  other  words  the  teacher 
has  a  store  in  her  room  where  the  child  is 
taught  some  of  the  practical  lessons  of  life. 

Then  she  gives  to  them  an  example: 

For  example— If  you  go  to  a  store  and 
purchase  1  pound  coffee  at  26c,  1  pound  su- 
gar at  6c  and  two  bars  soap  for  10c  and 
hand  the  merchant  One  Dollar  how  much 
change  does  he  give  back  to  you.' 

We  give  these  children  real  money  with 
which  to  purchase  these  goods  from  each 
other,  one  representing  the  merchant  and 
the  other  the  purchaser,  they  use  these 
telephones  to  ring  up,  calling  just  as  if  they 
were  at  their  homes  and  the  merchant  was 
a  real  merchant  indeed. 

Now,  in  addition  to  teaching  arithmetic, 
this  teacher  also  teaches  the  children  a 
lesson  in  geography  by  instructing  the 
child  where  these  particular  articles  were 
grown  or  produced  and  under  what  condi- 
tions. 

For  the  especial  use  of  the  class  in  geo- 
graphy is  used  a  pan  about  three  feet  long 
by  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  four 
inches  deep,  contaning  from  two  to  three 
inches  of  water  in  which  is  placed  some 
nice  clean  pebbles  and  with  these  pebbles 
the  children  are  to  make  islands,  prom- 
ontories, isthmuses,  in  fact  all  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  land  and  water  usually  taught 
in   regular  geography  lessons. 

The  teacher  tells  a  child  what  an  island 
is,  for  example,  and  after  this  discription  is 
given,  the  child  is  then  sent  to  make  an  is- 
land  in   the   water   with   these   pebbles  and 


in  this  way  the  child  is  taught  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  an 
island  is,  just  as  he  is  given  a  knowledge  of 
how  people  order  goods  from  stores. 

We  found  that  the  blind  children  had  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  teach  by  the  ordinary  methods 
used  in  our  schools,  but  this  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  lessons  intended  to  be 
taught,  we  give  to  the  blind  child  as  per- 
fect a  knowledge  of  these  lessons  as  the 
seeing  child  receives  from  his  teacher. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  to  this  teacher  full 
credit  for  the  working  out  of  these 
schemes,  and  I  heartily  commend  her  for 
her  good  work.  The  plan  has  been  very 
helpful  to  our  blind  children  and  has  giv- 
en them  new  interest  in  their  geography 
and  arithmetic  and  I  recommend  it  as  a 
very  helpful  and  beneficial  way  of  teaching 
blind  children  these  two  branches  of  study 
in  our  schools. 

We  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  of 
how  little  the  blind  child  gets  by  simply 
lecturing  to  them.  I  had  this  impressed 
very  forcibly  upon  me  about  two  years  ago, 
we  took  our  children  to  one  of  the  city 
churches  to  hear  a  missionary  lecture  on 
his  work  in  China,  and  he  stood  there  be- 
fore a  great  congregation  and  very  bril- 
liantly and  interestingly  described  the  Chi- 
nese god,  how  it  was  fitted  on  a  pedestal 
and  how  it  looked  and  I  could  see  it  very 
plainly.  I  looked  around  at  my  blind  chil- 
dren and  I  could  see  that  most  of  them 
were  wondering  what  kind  of  a  looking 
thing  it  was,  so  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  asked 
the  missionary  if  I  might  have  the  god  to 
pass  around  among  my  blind  children  so 
they  could  see  it  with  their  fingers,  that 
they  might  understand  more  intelligently 
and  clearly  the  lecture  to  which  they  had 
listened. 

After  they  had  thoroughly  examined  this 
Chinese  idol  they  were  very  profuse  in 
their  thanks  to  me  for  this  privilege,  and 
after  this  examination  they  knew  as  much 
about  this  idol  as  I  did,  who  could  see  it 
with  my  eyes,  they  seeing  it  with  their  ten 
eyes    (their   fingers). 

We  who  have  eyesight  often  forget  that 
the   blind   people   cannot   see   things   as   we 
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see  them  and  know  things  as  we  know 
them,  so  we  should  let  their  fingers  be 
their  eyes.  The  blind  child  wants  to  touch 
everything,  which  is  only  natural  and  meet- 
ing strangers  their  first  impulse  is  to  lay 
their  hands  on  them  that  they  may  see 
them  as  they  are,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  propriety  they 
would  lay  hands  upon  you  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  looking  animal  their  friends  are. 
This  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  knowing 
just  how  people  and  things  look,  however 
it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  many 
times  I  am  sure  to  have  them  suddenly  see 
just  how  some  of  us  look. 

MR.  DELFINO:  What  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  box? 

MR.  CURRY:  Three  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide  and  about  four  inches  deep.  We 
have  two  inches  of  water  in  the  box  and 
the  plan  works  out  beautifully. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  wonder  if  our 
blind  people  who  are  not  able  to  arrive  at 
a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  character 
of  an  individual  by  simply  listening  to  his 
voice.  I  know  that  for  this  reason  some  of 
the  Superintendents  are  extremely  careful 
in  employing  teachers  to  get  those  with  a 
good  speaking  voice. 

MR.  MOULTER:  While  I  was  at  Over- 
brook  I  received  one  of  the  greatest 
shocks.  I  was  doing  some  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  troop  of  boy  scouts  and  we 
were  studying  the  history  of  tne  flag,  ana 
there  was  one  boy  of  about  15  in  that  troop 
and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "What  does  a 
flag  look  like?"  He  did  not  know  that  the 
flag  had  thirteen  stripes,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  blue  field  with  stars  on  it. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  know  this, 
he  was  a  normal  boy,  one  of  the  boys  who 
got  the  greatest  number  of  subscriptions 
last  summer,  or  nearly  the  greatest.  This 
past  year  at  Perkins  we  have  a  number  of 
sub-normal  children  and  we  have  had  a 
special  teacher  appointed  for  them  and 
several  hours  (luring  the  week  have  been 
devoted  to  object  teaching.  She  has  taken 
small  groups  of  four  or  five  children  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  development 
that  they  have  shown  mentally  through 
/his  work  in  our  so-called  museum  has  been 


worth  while.  They  have  gained  a  great 
deal;  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  used 
is  the  erector  of  meccano  toy;  you  know 
you  can  construct  a  house  or  a  bridge  with 
the  different  articles.  In  Philadelphia  the 
museums  are  opening  their  doors  and  cases 
to  children  from  the  Overbrook  school  and 
I  think  this  is  true  in  New  York  also  and 
I  wish  that  could  be  done  more  extensively. 
I  know  we  are  going  to  try  and  have  that 
done  in  Boston  and  I  think  that  everyone 
of  you  who  lives  near  one  of  the  big  mu- 
seums ought  to  go  in  and  ask  the  director 
to  open  their  doors  and  cases  to  your 
children. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  can't 
help  putting  in  a  remark  at  this  time,  right 
in  this  connection.  We  have  the  teachers 
go  before  and  study  the  things  and  then 
take  the  children. 

MR.  IRWIN:  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size this  point  regarding  the  use  of  models 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  children,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
amine an  object  many  times  if  they  are  to 
receive  anything  resembling  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  its  form.  The  Cleveland 
schools  have  not  a  large  number  of  models 
but  we  use  them  a  great  deal.  I  have  found 
that  on  the  next  day  after  Christmas  our 
large  department  stores  have  a  collection 
of  high  grade  mechanical  toys  such  as  au- 
tomobiles, trucks,  band  wagons  and  the 
like,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  regular  price.  Many  of  these 
are  slightly  damaged,  making  them  less  in- 
teresting as  toys  but  diminishing  in  no  way 
their  value  as  models. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  conduct- 
ed a  summer  school  for  our  blind  boys,  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  which  is  the  gather- 
ing of  useful  concepts.  This  class  is  in 
charge  of  an  unusually  good  man  who 
teaches  the  manual  training  during  the 
school  year.  The  first  hour  in  the  morning 
is  usually  spent  in  the  school  room  dis- 
cussing the  previous  day's  lesson  and  read- 
ing about  and  discussing  the  plan  for  the 
day.  Excursions  are  made  into  every  part 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  to  ob- 
serve and  examine  objects  and  places  which 
are  part  of  the  everyday  experience  of  the 
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seeing  boy.  By  special  arrangement  it  has 
be<  n  possible  to  have  our  boys  examine 
many  such  objects  as  switch  engines,  fire 
engines,  steam  rollers,  thrashing  machines, 
etc.  By  the  use  of  a  set  of  struct  iron  the 
teacher  has  been  able  to  convey  pretty  ac- 
curate ideas  of  drawbridges,  signal  towers, 
steel  frames  for  large  buildings,  large 
cranes,  steam  shovels,  etc.  Last  summer 
our  boys  learned  to  recognize  scores  of 
trees  and  plants.  Geography  lessons  have 
been  supplemented  by  visits  to  cornfields, 
bluffs,  creeks,  etc.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting trips  last  summer  was  to  a  large 
dairy.  There  the  boys  were  introduced  to 
a  gentle  old  cow  who  would  stand  for  an 
unlimited  amount  of  exploration. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Everyone  here 
seems  to  appreciate  the  value  of  having  ob- 
jects for  blind  children  to  examine.  Some 
of  you  know  that  upon  entering  the  main 
building  of  my  father's  school  you  find 
yourself  in  a  hall  surrounded  by  cases  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  objects.  Mr.  Allen  has 
carried  this  idea  even  further  and  has  an 
extensive  museum  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  new  Perkins.  The  children  upon  their 
return  from  vacations  should  be  encour- 
aged to  add  to  these  museums. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  that  those  of 
us  who  can  see  can  use  our  eyes  to  help 
our  totally  blind  children  to  learn  how 
things  look  in  this  world  of  ours  and  that 
is  to  spend  a  few  minutes  occasionally  in 
the  morning  assembly  describing  everyday 
things  that  are  around  us.  For  example, 
those  of  us  who  see  rarely  think  of  the  way 
in  which  the  electric  current  is  carried  from 
the  overhead  wire  to  the  motor  under  an 
electric  car  and  there  are  few  if  any  blind 
children  who  could  give  you  a  correct  idea 
of  the  appearance  or  use  of  the  "broom- 
stick" on  the  top  of  the  trolley  car.  We 
must  be  eyes  for  the  children.  Mr.  Allen 
has  always  used  his  morning  exercises  to 
introduce  descriptions  about  things  which 
are  attracting  the  public  attention.  For 
example,  when  the  newspapers  were  telling 
about  the  use  of  submarines,  mines  and 
Zeppelins  in  Europe  he  made  it  his  business 
to  tell  the  children  about  these  things  at 
the    morning    exercises    and    I    think    we 


should  all  do  the  same.  I  have  been  gath- 
ering subjects  for  a  number  of  morning 
talks  while  here  at  the  convention  and  it 
we  will  only  use  our  eyes,  wherever  we  are 
we  can  in  a  small  measure  make  up  for 
their  loss  of  sight. 

MR.  HOLMES  of  the  Perkins  Institute: 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me 
in  the  short  time  I  have  been  teaching  the 
blind  is  the  true  relationship  between  the 
different  parts  of  one  object,  and  this  was 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  in  one  of 
my  classes  this  year.  I  was  explaining  to 
them  about  a  steam  engine.  We  have  a 
very  splendid  model  at  Perkins,  and  I  sup- 
posed that  by  going  over  it  they  could  get 
a  very  fair  idea.  I  asked  them  questions 
after  they  had  examined  it  and  was  sur- 
prised at  their  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  the 
relationship  of  the  various  parts,  so  I  took 
some  of  the  parts  off  and  let  them  examine 
them  separately,  and  when  they  had  got- 
ten a  good  idea  of  it  I  was  very  much 
gratified  with  the  results.  There  has  been 
a  statement  made  that  a  blind  person  can- 
not grasp  a  thing  that  his  two  hands  can- 
not cover  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  true. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  interest  the  boys 
showed  in  the  model  and  the  lack  of  con- 
ception of  the  different  parts.  We  have 
also  a  little  model  of  the  Institution  and 
when  the  boys  examined  it  they  seemed 
very  much  surprised,  one  of  them  said,  "I 
did  not  know  the  skating  rink  lay  over 
there."  Another  said,  "Does  the  street  go 
along  there?"  They  had  been  running 
around  the  Institution  for  three  years  and 
yet  they  had  no  idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  If 
that  were  true  of  a  place  where  they  had 
been  constantly  walking  around,  how  much 
more  is  it  true  of  other  things? 

MRS.  HALL:  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
little  girl  in  my  school;  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  statement  that  she  made. 
She  said  the  teacher  told  them  that  a 
chicken  only  had  two  legs  and  she  had 
been  under  the  impression  it  had  four. 
Now  the  way  she  arrived  at  that  was  in 
her  family  they  had  always  killed  two 
chickens  for  one  meal.  I  told  her  we  were 
going  to  have  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner 
and  that  I  would  let  her  feel  one  of  them; 
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we  did  this  and  it  gave  the  children  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  The  chicken  was  served  and 
they  all  enjoyed  it  but  the  little  girl  told 
me  she  would  like  to  know  how  man) 
chickens  we  had  killed,  so  I  gave  her  a  little 
lessor,  in  arithmetic.  I  told  her  there  were 
twenty  killed,  and  she  said  "That  makes 
forty  legs,  and  after  all  I'm  sorry  each 
chicken  don't  have  four  legs,  because  I  al- 
ways like  the  legs  best."     (Laughter). 

MR.  GARDINER:  About  four  years 
ago  I  happened  to  be  reading  a  paper  and 
saw  mention  made  of  a  bayonet,  and  I 
told  the  children  about  it.  I  had  a  rifle 
with  a  bayonet  and  I  brought  it  over  and 
the  children  all  came  into  the  office  and 
wanted  to  feel  that,  and  I  explained  to 
them  how  it  worked  and  for  several  days 
those  who  had  seen  it  came  back  and 
brought  others  with  them.  Nothing  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  created  more  in- 
terest than  that  bayonet. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  would  like  to 
call  on  Dr.  Hayes  who  is  just  entering  our 
work.  Dr.  Hayes  is  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  he  is  going 
to  do  some  work  in  our  field.  I  will  ask 
him  to  say  a  few  words. 

DR.  HAYES:  It  certainly  is  a  great 
delight  to  a  person  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  only  strictly  scientific 
meetings  to  get  into  one  in  which  there 
is  so  much  enthusiasm  and  kindliness.  If 
a  man  gets  up  at  a  scientific  convention 
and  says  something  which  is  not  carefully 
considered  and  strictly  accurate,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  have  a  hot  time  of  it;  but  here  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  help  anyone  who 
means  well,  so  I  shall  expect  that  no  mat- 
ter how  bad  a  break  I  may  make,  you  will 
kindly  help  me  along. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Burritt  invited  me  up  here 
to  advertise  his  pet  scheme!  Mr.  Burritt 
has  been  looking  forward  for  the  last  five 
years  to  having  someone  attempt  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  me 
to  spend  the  second  half  of  next  year  at 
O\erbrook  starting  this  work.  As  yet  I 
have  nothing  very  definite  to  report.  We 
hope,  by  means  of  a  scientific  laboratory 
study  of  a  number  of  intelligent  blind  peo- 


ple, to  settle  some  of  the  problems  raised 
in   Sir  Frederick's  paper  and   many  others. 

I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  visualization  by  the  blind,  for  I 
feel  sure  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  teaching  them.  What  is  the 
use  of  models  for  children  born  blind  or 
those  who  lost  their  sight  so  early  that 
they  probably  have  no  visual  images? 
How  can  they  conceive  the  actual  size  of 
an  automobile  or  a  warship  when  a  small 
model  is  put  in  their  hands?  We  who  have 
visual  images  can  easily  imagine  how  a 
thing  looks  when  increased  or  decreased  in 
size,  but  could  we  ever  do  this  without 
such  imagery?  Of  what  use  are  maps  to 
children  without  visual  imagery? 

The  other  day  I  read  the  statement  that 
blind  boys  often  develop  the  sense  of  ab- 
solute pitch  as  a  result  of  their  work  in 
piano  tuning.  Now  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  some  people  are  gifted  with  abso- 
lute pitch  and  so  do  not  need  training, 
while  those  who  are  not  so  gifted  can 
never  get  it  through  training.  Here  is 
another  good  problem  to  be  attacked  ex- 
perimentally. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  re- 
cent development  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy know  that  very  great  progress  has 
been  made  and  that  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing children  with  sight  have  been  practi- 
cally revolutionized  in  some  cities.  You 
know  better  than  I  how  much  effect  this 
science  has  had  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
blind.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this 
room,  I  should  conclude  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  determined  attempt  at  an  edu- 
cational psychology  of  the  blind,  as  soon 
as  the  basal  research  work  can  be  com- 
pleted. One  of  these  problems  has  devel- 
oped from  your  own  discussion  of  the  con- 
cepts of  the  blind.  Some  years  ago,  G. 
Stanley  Hall  showed  that  seeing  children 
on  entering  school  are  surprisingly  ignor- 
ant of  all  sorts  of  common  things.  This 
was  especially  true  of  city  children,  many 
of  whom  had  no  more  idea  of  what  a  cow 
or  a  crow  might  be  like,  than  a  child  who 
never  had  sight.  Now  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  a  group  of 
you  who  are  familiar  with   the   life   of  the 
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blind  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  common 
things  with  which  blind  children  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  be  used  in  your  schools  daily 
as  a  spelling  book  is  used.  The  discus- 
sion this  morning  has  shown  that  nothing 
is  so  common  that  some  child  may  not  be 
ignorant  of  it,  and  only  a  systematic  re- 
view of  the  ideas  a  child  ought  to  have  will 
show  which  ones  need  study.  Then  the 
Study  of  models  and  objects  in  the  mu- 
seum  would   be   intelligently   directed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Dr.  Hayes  is  t 
good  psychologist;  he  has  said  just  what  I 
wanted  him  to  say.  In  the  money  appro- 
priated for  this  work,  we  have  included  a 
liberal  amount  for  traveling  expenses,  so 
Dr.  Hayes  is  very  likely  to  drop  in  to  see 
several  of  you  during  the  next  year. 

MR.  BLEDSOE:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  convention:  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  methods  used  in 
our  kindergarten  work  and  with  our  first 
grade  children.  We  have  them  live  out  of 
doors  half  of  the  day.  Miss  Martin  lias 
charge  of  this  class  and  she  lives  out  ol 
doors  with  the  children.  We  have  a  power 
plant  and  we  have  a  farm  and  dairy,  and  I 
tell  Miss  Martin  that  she  can  take  her 
children  and  pull  up  anything  she  wants 
and  show  it  to  them  and  take  it 
back  to  the  class  room.  She  takes  the 
children  out  to  the  farm,  to  the  dairy  and 


to  the  power  house.  We  have  a  little 
fund  started  with  which  we  are  going  to 
buy  a  pony,  a  very  gentle  one  and  the  chil- 
dren can  get  all  over  him  and  feel  him,  so 
that  they  won't  think  he  wears  shoes  with 
laces  in  them.  We  also  have  a  very  gen- 
tle cow.  I  will  say  we  have  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  advantages  that  some 
others  have  not.  I  think  this  is  a  great 
way  to  do  things. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  de- 
clares the  discussion  on  this  subject  closed. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  are  ex-officio  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  Tor  the  Blind. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  these  trustees 
held  in  Room  3  at  the  close  of  this  ses* 
sion. 

I  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  make  an  announcement 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  the  announcement 
with  regard  to  the  round  tables  being  held 
that  evening. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  next  topic  is: 
"What  Degrees  of  Defective  Vision  Ren- 
ders a  Child  Eligible  to  Attend  a  School 
for  the  Blind;  How  Should  We  Teach  the 
Partially  Sighted?"  by  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 


WHAT    DEGREE    OF    DEFECTIVE    VISION    RENDERS    A    CHILD 

ELIGIBLE  TO  ATTEND  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND?    HOW 

SHOULD  WE  TEACH  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED? 

BY    EDWARD    M.    VAN    CLEVE 
Superintendent    New    York    Institution    for    the    Blind,    New    York    City 


Ideally,  no  consideration  should  out- 
weigh, in  the  mind  of  the  administrator, 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  appli- 
cant when  he  applies  for  entrance  into  a 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
purposed  humanitarianism  of  our  schools 
that  almost  invariably  the  benefit  of  any 
possible  doubt  about  accepting  a  new  stu- 
dent is  given  to  the  applicant.  He  may 
show  a  backwardness  sufficient  to  arouse 
suspicion  of  a  worse  state  of  mind;  we  ac- 


cept him  in  the  hope  that  a  new  environ- 
ment may  help  to  awaken  a  sleeping  in- 
telligence. He  may  be  the  pitiable  jelly- 
fish of  an  indulgent  mother's  mistaken 
ministrations;  we  admit  him,  expecting  the 
regimen  of  the  regular  life  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  school  to  form  the  unformed 
intant  into  self-reliant  childhood.  There 
are  some  who  apply  the  condition  of  whose 
vision  is  better  than  true  blindness  and  yet 
is  below  normal.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
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present  discussion  not  only  to  point  out 
the  degree  of  blindness  that  properly  marks 
an  applicant  as  eligible  for  entrance  to  a 
school  for  the  blind,  that  is,  vision  so  de- 
fective that  the  applicant's  education  de- 
pends on  the  privilege  of  such  schooling, 
but  also  to  inquire  into  the  problem  of  the 
admission  of  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
proper  provision  for  them  if  not  deemed 
eligible. 

Wanted — A    Definition    of    Blindness 

We  lack  a  definition  of  blindness,  one  ac- 
cepted universally  either  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  eligibility  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  or  for  the  social  purpose.  In  a  con- 
gress of  county  dispensers  of  relief  to  the 
needy  blind  the  discussion  waxed  hot  be- 
tween the  proponents  of  an  oculists'  test 
and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  common- 
sense  method  of  determining  eligibility  for 
relief.  With  some  asperity  and  much  voice 
one  of  the  latter  shouted,  "I  don't  need  no 
high-priced  eye  doctor  to  tell  me  if  a  fel- 
ler's blind.  Ain't  I  got  sense  enough  to 
watch  and  see  if  he  runs  into  a  tree  or  a 
fence?"  On  the  other  hand,  the  oculisfs 
definition  is  likely  to  be  too  exact,  espec- 
ially when  stated  in  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
fession, for  a  practical  application  by  those 
who  have  to  make  determinative  use  of  the 
definition. 

Sometimes  a  definition  of  blindness  is 
made  by  vote  of  a  governing  board.  Once 
a  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
dismissed  a  pupil  as  not  blind,  and  re- 
turned him  to  his  parents.  The  superin- 
tendent was  new  to  the  work.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  corres- 
pondence between  the  parents  and  a  cer- 
tain member  of  the  Board  was  brought  for- 
ward and  by  vote  of  the  Board  the  pupil 
was  declared  to  be  sufficiently  blind  for  all 
the  intents  and  purposes  of  eligibility  in 
that  school,  and  ordered  his  reinstatement. 
Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  find  that  political  considerations 
sometimes  actually  do  make  people  blind — 
that  is,  legally  so. 

Sometimes  a  friend  or  a  family  deems  a 
young  person  sufficiently  blind  to  be  sent 
to  a  school  for  the  sightless.  A  girl  oP 
nineteen  came  to  my  office  on  the  opening 


day  of  school.  She  looked  to  me  to  have 
rather  good  vision.  I  sent  her  to  the  oc- 
ulist and,  using  the  telephone  while  she 
was  on  the  way  to  see  him,  asked  him  to 
notify  me,  after  his  examination,  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  her  eyes.  His 
report  came  promptly.  "Do  you  wish  to 
give  the  school  or  the  girl  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt?  I  am  not  entirely  positive,  but 
I  think  the  girl  is  malingering  (which  word 
may  be  defined  as  a  professional  and  eu- 
phonious substitute  for  the  short  and  ugly 
word).  I  can  see  no  reason  for  declaring 
her  vision  other  than  normal."  Of  course 
I  returned  the  applicant  to  her  home,  and 
she  was  informed  that  the  effort  to  effect 
her  entrance  was  part  of  an  intrigue  of  a 
dishonorable  nature.  I  gave  the  School  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  refused  to  admi* 
the  applicant. 

Once  a  grandmother  sent  a  girl  to  us 
from  an  out-of-the-way  country  place. 
Examination  showed  that  the  defects  ol 
her  eyes  were  promptly  remedied  by  prop- 
erly fitted  glasses  and  I  was  happy  to  send 
her  home  with  glasses  and  good  use  of  her 
eyes.  It  is  rather  a  sad  commentary  on 
human  nature  that  the  news  and  the  re- 
turned child  were  both  unwelcome. 

Out  of  the  group  of  newcomers  to  the 
school  the  examining  oculist  found  one 
whose  defective  vision,  quite  evident  and 
quite  serious,  was  yet  amenable  to  cure  by 
the  simple  treatment  of  proper  food  and 
cleanliness;  another  on  whose  eyes  an  op- 
eration, when  his  age  and  physical  condi- 
tion were  favorable,  would  result  in  al- 
most certain  benefit.  The  first  of  these 
could  see  after  four  months  almost  as  well 
as  any  child  of  normal  vision.  The  other 
remained  in  the  school  four  years  and  prog- 
ressed well  as  a  sightless  student.  Then 
the  operation  was  performed,  glasses  were 
furnished  and  he  entered  a  school  of  seeing 
boys  and  girls. 

The  point  to  these  illustrations  is  ob- 
vious: a  school  for  the  blind  needs  to  have 
the  services  of  a  skilled  ophthalmologist 
for  examination  of  candidates  for  entrance. 
The  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  point- 
ing out  the  actual  conditions  for  the  guid- 
ance   of    the    administrator    is    worth    the 
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while  of  school  and  professional  man  and 
there  is,  too,  the  opportunity  to  benefit  the 
child  by  securing  and  applying  professional 
skill  to  remedy  or  ameliorate  his  defect. 
While  the  latter  is  not  an  obligation  of  the 
educational  organization,  such  an  extension 
of  its  functions  is  approved  by  present  con- 
ceptions of  its  rightful  powers. 

An  Ophthalmologist  as  Adviser 
Visiting  our  schools  for  the  blind,  one 
observes  considerable  variance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  admission  of  the  partially  blind. 
Such  a  condition  has  probably  given  oc- 
casion for  proposing  the  first  question  of 
this  paper.  If  a  hard  and  fast  ruTe  were 
possible  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  adopt 
it.  Considerations  of  the  best  interests  of 
both  child  and  school,  perfectly  proper  con- 
siderations, will  sometimes  justify  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  whose  sight  seems  too 
good.  The  superintendent,  advised  by  his 
professional  guide,  the  school's  oculist, 
must  be  the  final  judge  in  this  question. 
We  have  reached  a  practical  basis  now,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  determination  of  a 
rational  rule  in  admitting  the  partially 
blind.  I  should  formulate  such  a  rule  on 
tests  for  acuteness  of  vision  at  a  distance 
on  the  examinations  of  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist, on  the  promise  or  prospect  of  mutual 
advantage  between  pupil  and  school. 

Visual  acuity  is  usually  rated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  measurements  of  Snellen's 
charts,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  an  even  rougher  rating  may 
be  devised.  The  following  I  have  found 
sufficiently  definite:  Perception  of  light  or 
of  hand  movements  we  call  practically  to. 
tally  blind;  one-fourth  vision  equals  form 
vision  up  to  20-200;  one-half  vision,  20-200 
to  20-50;  three-fourths,  20-SO  to  20-30;  nor- 
mal vision,  20-30  to  20-20.  Based  on  visual 
acuity  alone  a  pupil  rated  as  having  one- 
half  or  less  vision  in  the  better  eye  may 
properly  be  admitted  to  most  schools  for 
the  blind.  Better  vision  would  either  bar 
the  pupil  absolutely  or  render  his  admit- 
tance permissible  only  on  extraordinary 
grounds. 

Besides  acuteness  of  vision  we  must  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  applicant  as  re- 


spects improvement  or  deterjoration  of  the 
power  to  see.  Our  skilled  ophthalmologist 
observes  the  approach  of  some  disease  us- 
ually fatal  to  vision  and  advises  prompt 
admission  to  the  school  that  preparation 
may  be  made  under  favorable  conditions 
for  oncoming  total  loss  of  sight;  or,  know- 
ing that  a  case  of  operable  eye  trouble  is 
being  presented,  he  determines  if  it  shall 
best  be  made  a  present  hospital  case  or  the 
pupil  admitted  and  trained  as  blind  until 
the  opportune  time  for  the  operation  ar- 
rives. Obviously,  hospital  patients  and 
school  students  are  practically  diverse  per- 
sons; but  the  truest  humanitarianism  makes 
possible  the  close  co-operation  which  al- 
lows hospital  care  where  needed  with  the 
least  interruption  of  school  work.  in 
other  words,  while  the  power  to  see  is  im- 
proving the  school  continues  the  pupil's 
training  as  a  blind  person,  or,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  oncoming  blindness,  trains  the  still 
sighted  youth  in  the  new  ways  he  must 
later  follow. 

Partially  Sighted  Pupils  With  the  Totally 
Blind 

Administrative  difficulties  are  always  en- 
countered where  partially  sighted  pupils 
are  associated  with  the  wholly  sightless. 
As  "in  the  country  of  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king,"  so  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  the  boy  with  some  sight  is  a  leader — 
in  more  ways  than  one.  So  long  as  the 
leadership  is  beneficient  no  harm  is  done; 
when  it  becomes  otherwise  the  interests  of 
the  boy  without  sight  demand  the  prompt 
and  complete  elimination  of  the  bad  in- 
fluence. To  put  it  boldly,  the  partially  sight- 
ed are  welcome  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as 
long  as  they  are  helpful;  if  they  do  not 
help,  they  have  no  place  in  our  schools. 

An  administrative  difficulty  arises  with 
the  almost  uncontrollable  desire  of  the 
partially  sighted  to  use  such  sight  as  they 
have  in  studying  their  lessons.  While  no 
haim  may  come  from  such  use  of  what 
vision  they  possess,  I  have  come  to  hold 
that  the  use  of  the  eyes  may  properly 
bring  about  either  classes  for  semi-sighted 
pupils  in  our  schools  or  the  dismissal  of 
these   because  the  methods  we  pursue  are 
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not  adapted  to  their  needs.  Methods  are 
adopted  for  the  really  blind  and  to  these 
the  others  should  conform — reading  the 
points  with  the  fingers,  never  with  the 
eyes,  solving  the  problems  in  mathematics 
without  the  familiar  pencil  and  pad.  What 
use  of  the  partial  vision  may  be  tolerated 
or  encouraged  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
I  shall  discuss  presently. 

Teaching    Pupils    With    Partial    Vision 

How  should  we  teach  the  partially 
sighted?  is  a  question  that  is  being  an- 
swered in  our  larger  centers  by  organiza- 
tion of  public  school  classes  for  the  semi- 
sighted  (Massachusetts,)  conservation  of 
vision  classes  (Ohio),  sight-saving  classes 
(New  York  City).  As  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools  I  had  often  observed  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  those  children  who 
had  difficulty  in  seeing  the  blackboard  or 
their  text-books,  even  with  glasses.  The 
statistics  of  the  retarded  include  a  woeful 
number  of  children  behindhand  because  oi 
eye  defects.  In  London,  Dr.  N.  Bishop 
Harmon  secured  the  organization  of 
myopes  into  special  classes  and  the  exten- 
sion in  our  country  of  this  beginning  of  ra- 
tional helpfulness  instead  of  ignorant  in- 
difference is  resulting  in  much  advantage 
to  the  children  handicapped  not  only  by 
myopia  but  by  various  forms  of  ocular 
fault.  Harmon  cogently  remarks  that  the 
pupil  having  such  visual  defects  is  harmed 
by  being  trained  as  a  blind  person  because 
when  he  applies  for  employment  and  tells 
that  he  has  secured  his  education  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  he  is  immediately  re- 
jected without  parley.  Only  those  who 
have  knowledge  fuller  than  ordinary  and 
an  appreciation  that  is  far  from  common 
of  the  abilities  of  the  blind  would  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  application  of 
a  boy  trained  in  one  of  our  special  schools. 
I  remember  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
resentment  that  I  listened  to  one  of  our 
successful  graduates  whose  vision  was 
very  defective  but  not  a  truly  blind  man 
say  that  he  was  careful  to  conceal  from  the 
public  his  connection  with  his  Alma  Mater; 
I  recalled  how  much  the  School  had  done 
for    him — it    seemed     ungrateful     that     he 


should  be  ashamed  to  return  the  meed  of 
pride  in  what  it  had  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish. Further  consideration  enabled 
me  to  commend  his  judgment  if  I  could 
not  applaud  his  cloaking  of  any  sentiment 
he  might  feel  for  the  old  school,  as  I 
realized  that  he  would  have  had  no  such 
opportunities  to  attain  his  business  suc- 
cess had  his  defective  sight  been  proclaim- 
ed. 

Where  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools  have  been  inauguarated  these  par- 
tially sighted  pupils  have  usually  been 
grouped  with  the  blind,  an  arrangement  not 
to  the  advantage  of  either.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  out  of  164  pupils  enrolled  as 
blind,  the  Inspector  of  Classes  for  the 
Blind  enumerates  about  one-half  who  prop- 
erly belong  in  the  sight-saving  classes;  and 
of  the  80,  already  22  are  so  placed  in  two 
centers,  one  of  10  pupils,  the  other  of  12 
pupils;  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  au- 
tumn these  80  are  to  be  taught  by  the  meth- 
ods for  the  partially  sighted.  This  is  wise 
procedure  both  for  the  sake  of  tlie  pupils 
whose  vision  is  not  too  seriously  defective, 
but  as  well  for  the  truly  blind.  That  there 
are  not  80  but  several  times  80  pupils  in 
Greater  New  York  who  would  be  benefitted 
by  the  special  methods  of  these  sight-sav- 
ing classes  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  the  beneficent  results  of  taking  chil- 
dren out  of  regular  classes  or  even  of 
classes  for  the  blind  in  New  York  and  giv- 
ing them  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the 
classes  for  sight-saving  I  have  observed 
with  gratification  in  several  instances. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness  Massa- 
chusetts has  taken  up  this  problem  of  the 
semi-sighted  and  through  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  what  seems  to  me  the  proper 
solution.  For  two  years  studies  have  been 
made  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  six 
cities:  Cambridge,  Lynn.  New  Bedford, 
Lawrence,  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The 
Commission  says  that  a  minimum  of  17 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.,  that  is,  about 
two  pupils  in  every  thousand,  represents 
in  general  the  proportion  of  children  in 
need  of  training  as  semi-sighted  pupils. 
Using  this  figure  as  index,  it  appears  that 
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Massachusetts  has  1,000  pupils  now  in 
school  who  should  receive  special  consid- 
eration as  children  of  partial  sight.  And 
the  estimate  made  is  based  on  studies  of 
children  laboring  under  the  most  obvious 
visual  handicaps.  A  more  careful  exami- 
nation, it  is  asserted,  would  undoubtedly 
indicate  that  the  actual  number  is  more 
than  twice  one  thousand. 

Who  Properly  Belong  in  Classes  for  Con- 
servation of  Vision 
What  children  now  enrolled  in  the 
schools  for  the  seeing,  or  seeking  admis- 
sion to  a  school  for  the  blind  because  of 
defective  vision,  are  properly  assigned  to 
such  special  classes?  In  New  York  City 
the  Board  of  Health  physicians  are  un- 
dertaking the  examination  and  assignment 
of  pupils  whose  condition  of  vision  sug- 
gests special  educational  opportunities,  and 
keeping  them  under  observation  with  a 
view  to  their  visual  improvement.  In  Cin- 
cinnati tentative  rules  have  been  agreed  on 
by  a  committee  of  oculists,  which  are  of 
a  definite  character  and  give  the  most  ex- 
act basis  I  have  seen  for  determining  the 
assignment.  These  rules  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  referred  to  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Vision  Classes: 

1.  Children  who  can  not  read  more  than 
6-24  at  distance,  and  who  can  not  read  2.00 
at  20  c.  m. 

2.  Myopes  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
who  have  more  than  eight  diopters  of  my- 
opia. 

3.  Hyperopes  who  have  symptoms  of 
asthenopia  and  who  have  more  than  eight 
diopters  of  hyperopia. 

4.  Children  who  have  an  astigmatism 
of  more  than  3.5  diopters  and  whose  vis- 
ion can  not  be  brought  up  more  than  6-24. 

5.  Children  with  maculae,  nebulae, 
leukomae,  which  interfere  with  sight  and 
lead  to  eye  strain. 

6.  Children  with  interstitial  keratitis, 
uveal  or  corneal  disease  under  treatment, 
who  have  been  withdrawn  from  regular 
classes. 

7.  The  committee  assumes  that  these 
conditions  exist  after  the  proper  refrac- 
tions have  been  made. 


This  committee  of  oculists  made  also 
certain  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  and  nurses  which  are  both  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  so  informative  as 
well  that  I  venture  to  quote  them  here. 

1.  Children  suffering  from  some  acute 
or  subacute  eye  disease,  such  as  interstitial 
keratitis  or  choriditis  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  read  or  write  or  do  close  work. 
Efforts  nevertheless  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  children  abreast  with  their  class- 
mates by  allowing  them  to  take  part  in 
mental  work  and  listen  to  the  recitation  of 
others.  Teachers  will  be  governed  by  the 
report  of  the  attending  physician,  notation 
of  whose  report  will  be  recorded  on  the 
patient's  card  by  the  nurse  every  three 
months. 

2.  Children  suffering  from  hereditary  or 
congenital  defects  of  vision  rarely  suffer 
progressive  changes  later  in  life.  After 
proper  correction  with  glasses  the  degree 
of  vision  will  remain  stationery.  The  de- 
gree of  vision  determined,  experiment  will 
prove  whether  they  can  read  ordinary 
type.  As  a  class  they  will  require  the  en- 
larged letters  at  the  blackboard  and  special 
text-books. 

3.  High  myopes  must  especially  be 
cautioned  against  doing  home  work  or 
reading  books.  They  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  do  much  close  work.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  they  have  perfect  cor- 
rection, especially  of  their  astigmatism.  As 
a  general  proposition  their  myopia  is  prog- 
ressive and  is  apt  to  lead  to  choroidal  di- 
sease and  detachment  of  the  retina.  All  of 
these  conditions  are  aggravated  by  exces- 
sive convergence.  This  convergence  can 
be  prevented  by  removing  the  near  point 
to  ten  or  twelve  inches.  For  distance 
myopes  should  read  only  type  the  size  of 
the  Snellen  6-60  or  20-200  and  for  near, 
fairly  large  type  as  the  1-50  or  2.00  at  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  The  special  text-book  is  in- 
dicated when  there  is  widespread  choroidi- 
tis. Myopes  should  be  referred  to  their 
physician  twice  a  year  by  the  nurse  in 
charge. 

4.  Children  in  conservation  of  vision 
classes  should  never  be  required  to  do 
night  work  or  lessons  at   home,  excepting 
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children  who  have  been  operated  for  cata- 
racts, or  children  whose  eye  defect  is  due 
to  scars  of  the  cornea. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
them  all   of  the   physical   training  possible. 

6.  Wherever  possible,  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  vision  during  the  years  of  bod- 
ily development,  some  one  ought  to  read 
to  the  child  at  home.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  "the  big  sister"  movement. 

7.  Up  to  the  twelfth  year  these  children 
should  not  be  held  down  too  closely  to 
scholastic  work.  A  good  deal  of  their  time 
should  be  occupied  in  training  their  hands; 
e.  g.,  in  doing  reed  and  raffia  work,  model- 
ing, knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  Subsequent 
to  the  twelfth  year  depending  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  child  and  advance  in  its  general 
education,  the  scholastic  work  should  be 
increased  and  other  branches  of  manual 
training  added,  such  as  music,  cooking, 
wood  sloyd,  etc. 

8.  Nurses  for  conservation  of  vision 
classes  will  personally  direct  the  children 
to  the  attending  oculist  for  his  advice  in 
these  matters. 

What  Means  and  Methods  for  the  Sight- 
Saving  Classes? 
These  classes  must  of  course  use  spec- 
ially prepared  material  and  methods  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  such  children.  For 
learning  to  read  they  make  use  of  the  large 
type  of  the  familiar  reading  charts,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  page,  or  written  and  print- 
ed charts  of  the  teacher's  make;  writing  is 
taught  only  as  a  mammoth  performance, 
and  on  the  blackboard  or  large  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  real  full  arm  movement; 
arithmetic  work  is  also  a  performance  on 
large  scale,  and  the  devices  for  class  use 
with  seeing  pupils  are  well  adapted  to  in- 
dividual use  of  these  pupils.  The  adjust- 
ment of  such  children  to  the  regular  class- 
work  which  is  within  their  reach  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  groups  of  seeing  children  is 
afforded  without  special  difficulty  and  these 
children,  awkward  in  the  associations  with 
the  unhandicapped  and  out  of  place  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  requiring  as  the  blind 
do  not  training  as  seeing  people,  are  now 
being    given,  the    necessary    assistance    to 


link  them  to  the  educational  processes 
adapted  to  their  needs,  the  following  of 
which  will  fit  them  for  their  own  place  as 
seeing  workers. 

Here  let  me  digress— or  is  it  a  digres- 
sion?—to  say  that,  while  an  interested  and 
friendly  observer  of  the  experiment  in  con- 
ducting classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools,  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  provision  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped in  the  public  schools  may  better  be 
confined  to  the  partially  sighted  who  may 
be  placed  in  conservation  of  vision  classes 
and  leave  to  the  specially  organized  and 
equipped  institutional  schools  the  work 
with  the  totally  or  practically  blind.  This 
is  the  best  answer  to  the  second  question 
proposed  for  this  discussion,  How  should 
we  teach  the  partially  sighted? 

The   Partially   Sighted   in   Institutional 
Schools 

But,  the  objector  says,  this  is  all  very 
well  for  the  large  city;  what  can  be  done 
in  the  smaller  centers  and  for  the  visually 
handicapped  of  the  rural  communities? 
The  point  is  well  taken  and  the  problem 
is  one  for  the  institutional  schools  drawing 
their  pupils  from  these  smaller  communi- 
ties, since  it  is  too  much  to  expect  either 
that  the  usual  public  school  class  teacher 
will  be  able  to  adapt  her  instruction  ade- 
quately to  the  needs  of  the  partially  sight- 
ed or  that  in  the  village  or  rural  schools 
special  teachers  will  be  employed.  We 
must  provide,  then,  proper  facilities  for 
these  to  learn  in  the  schools  with  the  blind. 
Why  not  take  the  cue  from  the  sight-sav- 
ing classes  described  above  and  let  our 
work  be  so  adapted  as  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  these  partially  sighted  pu- 
pils? A  special  teacher  may  be  needed  to 
take  charge  of  this  group  in  the  sighted 
work.  But  let  all  class  room  work  pos- 
sible be  done  with  the  pupils  who  must  be 
taught  without  use  of  the  eyes.  In  the 
mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  class, 
in  history,  in  typewriting,  the  semi-sighted 
pupil  will  have  a  spur  and  stimulus  from 
the  association  with  those  who  can  not  see 
and  yet  he  may  be  taught  to  use  such  vision 
as  he  has  to  learn  hand  writing,  .reading  by 
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large  types,  blackboard  work,  et  cetera. 
For  the  materials  the  teacher's  ingenuity 
and  devotion  must  be  depended  on.  To  a 
sightless  man  we  owe  the  only  promising 
effort  that  I  know  of  to  provide  books  in 
large  type  for  these  conservation  of  vision 
classes — Supervisor  R.  B.  Irwin,  of  Cleve- 
Jainl.  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati,  has  secured 
permission  from  Ginn  &  Company  to  re* 
produce  portions  of  the  Jones  Reader  and  a 
beginning  has  been  made  by  him  in  the  ef- 
fort to  provide  large  type  reading  matter 
for  these  special  classes.  Prepared  by  him 
for  use  in  classes  of  the  public  schools,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  use 
.of  them  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  At 
present,  I  know,  the  supply  of  large  type 
books  is  not  nor  will  it  probably  soon  be 
as  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  instruction 
as  our  limited  stock  of  books  n  puncto- 
graphic  form.  But  if  it  is  m;  2  clear  by 
means  of  such  studies  as  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  that 
the  problem  of  the  semi-sighted  is  a  really 
serious  one,  the  public  school  authorities 
may  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  more  print- 
ed matter  than  it  now  seems  possible  that 
we  may  hope  for. 

This  problem  of  the  semi-sighted  pupil 
in  the  institutional  school  after  all  is  part 
of  the  general  problem  of  doing  the  best 
for  the  individual.  We  shall  strive  to  find 
what  is  best  for  each  one  and  use  every 
means  available  to  help  him  use  all  his 
powers  in  the  best  way.  In  the  institu- 
tions we  have  and  shall  continue  to  have 
these  partially  sighted  children.  Let  us 
welcome  the  privilege  of  giving  them  our 
best  service  until  such  time  as  there  may 
come  to  them  the  opportunity  of  being  bet- 
ter served  elsewhere.  And  there  may  be 
compensations  for  the  semi-sighted  in  hav- 
ing to  attend  a  school  for  the  blind.  I  have 
known  cases  where  it  has  been  a  distinct 
advantage  to  these  partially  sighted  youth 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  earnest,  pa- 
tient, determined,  undaunted,  cheerful, 
sightless  worker  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  How  much  of  moral  fiber  has  been 
grown  into  strength,  how  much  of  dawd- 
ling helplessness  has  been  shamed  into  self- 
reliance  no.  one  can  estimate,  but  that  such 


results  have  come  to  the  student  thus  com- 
pelled to  share  the  ways  and  the  works  of 
the  sightless  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to 
every  observant  superintendent. 

Summary 

To  summarize:  1.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
is  desirable  in  determining  who  is  eligible 
to  attend  a  school  for  blind  children,  but 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  one  may  be 
admitted  whose  distance  vision  is  less  than 
half  of  normal,  or  the  prognosis  of  whose 
case  is  either  destruction  of  vision  or  pos- 
sible later  improvement  through  delayed 
operation. 

2.  Attendance  of  the  partially  sighted 
with  the  wholly  or  practically  blind  may  be 
tolerated  if  they  are  helpful  and  their  at- 
tendance does  not  curtail  in  any  way  the 
privileges  of  the  sightless  pupils. 

3.  The  best  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  the  partially  sighted  is  reached  by  or- 
ganizing conservation  of  vision  classes  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  but  until  these  op- 
portunities can  be  provided  the  obligation 
rests  upon  the  schools  for  the  blind  to 
teach  these  semi-sighted,  preferably,  how- 
ever, by  the  methods  in  use  in  those 
classes  now  conducted  for  such  pupils  in 
the  public  schools. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  have  heard 
this  very  able  and  complete  presentation  of 
this  subject,  which  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  proceedings.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  led  by  Superintendent  John 
E.  Ray,  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind. 

MR.  RAY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
somewhat  the  predicament  of  another 
young  man  under  somewhat  these  circum- 
stances. Two  ministers  were  to  preach  at 
a  certain  gathering  of  people;  one  was  an 
elderly  man  and  the  other  was  quite  a 
young  man;  out  of  deference  to  the  age  ot 
the  elder,  the  young  man  insisted  that  he 
should  preach  first,  proposing  to  follow 
him  later.  The  older  man  insisted  that 
the  younger  man  should  preach  first  and 
there  was  quite  a  parley  between  them. 
The  older  man  finally  suggested,  "You  had 
better  preach  first,  young  man,  for  if  you 
don't  I  shall  cover  the  whole  moral  ground 
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and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  you  to 
say."  (Laughter).  I  think  I  am  the  young 
man. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  so  thoroughly  cover- 
ed the  ground  in  his  admirable  paper  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  said  except  to  approve 
and,  if  possible,  emphasize  the  positions 
which  he  takes.  I  have  not  read  a  more 
admirable  paper  these  years  than  is  this 
one;  nor  a  more  comprehensive  one. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  interpret  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  providing  for  the  re- 
ception, education  and  training  of  all  chil- 
dren whose  vision  is  so  imperfect  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  for  such  children 
to  receive  an  education  in  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  To  this  end  the  school 
employs  three  experienced  ophthalmolo- 
gists who  examine  the  eyes  of  all  newly 
admitted  students  at  the  opening  of  each 
session  and  pass  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  vision  of  each  person.  After 
many  years  of  experience,  these  specialists 
have  decided  that  if  a  child  has  sufficient 
vision  to  read  without  difficulty  7-point 
type  with  one  eye,  or  both  eyes,  the  child 
is  ineligible  to  admission  into  the  school. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  cases  occasionally 
occur  of  the  border-line  type  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
a  child  is  eligible  or  not.  In  all  such  cases 
we  invariably  give  the  child  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  until  a  fair  test  can  be  made  in 
the  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  session,  we 
find  a  few  cases  of  children  received  un- 
der a  misapprehension  and  who,  when 
properly  fitted  with  glasses,  and  occasion- 
ally after  the  performance  of  an  operation, 
may  return  to  their  respective  homes  and 
enter  schools  for  seeing  boys  and  girls. 
We  never  fail  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  de- 
cision of  our  specialists,  knowing  that  their 
judgment  is  superior  to  our  own.  In  a 
very  few  instances,  we  have  found  that 
some  parents  are  disposed  to  impose  upon 
the  School  by  sending  children  who  see  en- 
tirely too  well  to  be  retained.  By  using 
this  7-point  test  card,  however,  we  find 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  eliminating 


unsuitable  cases  and  hence  have  compara- 
tively little  trouble. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve  in 
regard  to  partially  sighted  pupils  is  one  fa- 
miliar to  all  superintendents  of  Schools  for 
the  blind,  and,  yet,  occasionally,  I  have 
found  a  few  totally  blind  boys  who  were 
among  the  very  worst  in  the  School,  view- 
ed from  a  point  of  discipline,  as  leaders  of 
those  who  associate  with  them.  Still  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve  upon  the 
whole  is  true  and  hence  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  an  administrative  vjew-point. 
The  seeing  child  is  the  breeder  of  mischief. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  most  of 
the  situation. 

As  to  how  we  shall  teach  pupils  with 
partial  vision  is  a  knotty  problem.  There 
are  some  with  partial  sight  who  should 
never  be  allowed  to  use  that  sight  for 
studying  or  reading  purposes,  because  of 
the  great  danger  of  losing  the  modicum 
of  sight.  There  are  others  whose  partial 
vision  will  not  be  impaired  by  moderate 
use;  on  the  contrary  we  sometimes  find 
that  practice  renders  more  efficient  the  lit- 
tle vision  possessed.  The  only  way  to  de- 
termine this  point  is  an  appeal  to  the  spec- 
ialists, and  where  a  child  can  use  its  vis- 
ion without  detriment,  I  believe  it  is  wise 
to  allow  it;  and  yet  in  our  School,  we  in- 
sist that  every  child  who  is  retained  shall 
learn  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  we  do  not  always 
succeed.  We  have  adopted  various  meth- 
ods for  preventing  the  use  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  best  I  have  seen  in  use  in  any 
school  has  been  invented  by  two  of  our 
teachers,  who,  by  fastening  a  wire  bridge 
over  the  desk  and  spreading  a  cloth  over 
the  bridge  absolutely  obscure  the  book 
from  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  but  leave  it  in 
such  position  as  to  be  visible  to  the  teach- 
er. 

Our  specialists  have  recently  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  text  books  in  ink  print  of 
sufficient  size  to  enable  the  partially  sight- 
ed to  read  without  much  strain  upon  the 
eyes.  As  noted  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  Mr.  Ir- 
win, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  gone  to  the 
expense  of  providing  a  limited  amount  of 
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literature  of  this  kind.  I  am  disposed  to 
recommend  to  the  profession  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  intercede  with 
some  text-book  publisher  to  provide  these 
large  ink  print  books  for  use  in  our  schools 
foi  the  blind.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  use  them  would  be 
comparatively  small  and  therefore  the  pub- 
lisher would  hardly  be  justified  in  going  to 
so  much  expense,  unless  our  schools  as  a 
whole  adopt  some  such  plan  and  justify 
the   publisher  in  pursuing  such  course. 

Whatever  course  is  pursued  and  what- 
ever means  are  employed  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  extreme  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  allow  any  child  to  injure  its  vis- 
ion by  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  acquiring  an 
education.  A  very  little  sight  is  decidedly 
better  than  no  sight  at  all,  and  every  ef- 
fort possible  should  be  put  forth  to  con- 
serve whatever  amount  of  sigTit  a  child 
may  possess  and  never  allow  it  to  be 
abused. 

The  provision  made  for  special  classes  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  northern  and 
western  states  can  not  be  applied  in  my 
State.  The  small  number  of  children  with 
defective  vision  in  the  towns  of  North 
Carolina  would  not  justify  it.  We  have  no 
cities.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  this 
Association  take  some  step  by  which  bet- 
ter provision  can  be  made  for  the  relief  and 
education  of  the  partially  blind. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  subject  is 
now  open  for  discussion.  What  degree  of 
defective  vision  renders  a  child  ineligible 
to  attend   School  for  Blind. 

MR.  IRWIN:  This  is  a  subject  that  is 
very  near  to  my  heart.  I  feel  that  the  par- 
tially blind  children  have  been  as  much 
misunderstood  and  as  much  neglected  as 
any  class  of  pupils.  We  have  for  years 
received  these  children  into  our  schools 
because  they  seemed  to  fit  here  better  than 
in  any  other  place.  As  these  are  schools 
for  the  blind  we  have  forced  them  to  adopt 
methods  used  by  the  totally  blind  children. 
We  have  asked  them  to  read  books  with 
their  ringers  which  they  could  perfectly 
wc  !1  read  with  their  eyes.  A  teacher  who 
bly  never  spent  an  hour  in  her  life  in 
:■'  read  with  her  fingers  keep.,  the 


partially  blind  child  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  endeavoring  to 
read  in  this  way.  He  is  often  disciplined 
for  yielding  to  the  perfectly  natural  im- 
pulse to  read  with  his  eyes.  This  pupil, 
when  he  has  completed  his  school  course, 
has  perhaps,  by  dint  of  great  effort,  learn- 
ed to  read  indifferently  well  by  a  method 
which  he  will  never  employ  for  practical 
purposes.  We  in  Cleveland  decided  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  humane  course,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  considerations,  is  to  save 
this  time  and  effort  that  we  had  wasted 
year  after  year,  and  apply  it  in  a  direction 
giving  promise  of  more  fruitful  results  to 
the  child.  It  was  decided  to  put  the  par- 
tially seeing  children  into  special  classes. 
The  rooms  selected  for  the  purpose  have 
as  nearly  ideal  lighting  conditions  as  can 
be  obtained.  I  will  not  mention  the  es- 
sential requirements  for  such  a  room  be- 
yond stating  that  there  should  be  ample 
blackboard  space  and  that  the  total  area 
of  the  windows  should  equal  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  floor  area. 

The  pressure  of  population  in  our  cities 
has  created  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  the 
class  rooms  accommodations  in  the  public 
school  buildings.  This  tendency  must  be 
resisted  in  the  case  of  these  special  class- 
es. If  the  enrollment  exceeds  nine  or  ten, 
the  purpose  of  their  establishment  is  de- 
feated for  it  makes  sufficient  individual  at- 
tention impossible.  There  are  many  more 
pupils  seriously  handicapped  by  reason  of 
defective  vision  than  we  have  usually  real- 
ized. There  is  no  doubt  that  they  far 
exceed  in  number  those  who  are  totally  or 
practically  blind.  A  study  recently  made 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  showed  the  presence  of 
fifteen  pupils  having  less  than  6-15  vision 
in  a  school  population  of  four  thousand. 
This  degree  of  visual  defect  existed  after 
all  possible  correction  of  refractive  errors 
have  been  made.  For  many  reasons  these 
children  should  be  provided  for  in  public 
school  classes.  One  reason  which  is  some 
times  lost  sight  of  is  the  habit  of  mind 
which  an  attendance  at  an  institution  for 
the  blind  frequently  brings  about  in  our 
partially    seeing    pupils.      They    often    have 
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more  sight  than  many  who  are  making 
their  way  unassisted  in  the  common 
schools;  yet  they  regard  themselves  as 
blind.  They  may  be  termed  psychologic- 
ally blind,  a  fact  which  lessens  their  self- 
confidence  and  makes  them  much  more 
likely  to  apply  for  the  special  kinds  of  re- 
lief provided  for  those  without  sight  in 
many   of  our  states. 

As  yet  the  supply  of  text  books  for  the 
use  of  such  classes  is  woefully  limited. 
Individual  teachers  have  copied  a  few  books 
in  large  letters  using  a  pen  making  a  heavy 
line.  Cleveland  has  made  a  beginning  in 
the  work  of  printing.  Readers  for  the  first 
four  grades  have  been  printed  in  36  point, 
Clear-Face  heavy  type.  The  paper  used 
in  these  books  is  as  lightly  buff  tinted  egg 
shell  stock.  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleve- 
land have  placed  a  joint  order  aggregating 
about  $1,200  with  the  Howe  Publishing  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  of  Cleveland  for  read- 
ing texts  suitable  for  use  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  This  joint  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  get  much  more  work 
done   for   the   same   amount   of  mo-.icy. 

I  have  been  criticised  for  printing  these 
books  in  a  type  so  much  larger  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  average  pupil  in  these  class- 
es. The  size  of  the  type  was  determined 
largely  by  the  needs  of  cataract  cases.  Sucii 
pupils  frequently  have  very  little  vision  for 
some  time  after  the  operation,  though  the 
proper  development  of  the  eye  in  such 
cases  requires  that  it  be  used  as  much  as 
possible.  A  smaller  type  would  often  be 
illegible  to  them.  Furthermore  I  should 
rather  err  upon  the  side  of  getting  the  type 
too  large   than  too  small. 

Permit  me  to  say  here,  that  the  Howe 
Publishing  Society  expects  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  books  in  stock,  single 
copies  of  which  can  be  supplied  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  cities  bearing  the  initial 
cost  were  able  to  secure  them.  If  this 
organization  receives  sufficient  encourage- 
ment from  institutions  and  cities  through- 
out the  country,  it  will  expand  its  print- 
ing activities  in  this  direction. 

MR.  WALKER:  I  think  the  man  or 
boy  who  has  a  reading  glass  in  his  hand 
can    get    along    without    having    the    text- 


books enlarged,  provided  you  go  to  the 
expense  of  providing  the  child  with  this 
glass,  which  would  cost  probably  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  public  school  system  em- 
ploys experts  to  go  out  and  they  say  they 
can't  do  any  more  for  these  children  and 
then  they  become  our  proper  worK,  and  we 
will  take  up  all  children  that  are  thrown 
over  by  the  public  school.  The  public 
schools  will  drop  children  if  they  are  left 
back  year  after  year  and  often  it  is  not 
because  of  any  mental  deficit  but  lack  ot 
vision  and  then  it  is  our  duty  to  take  up 
these  discharged,  discouraged  disheartened 
pupils  and  put  into  them  new  hope,  new 
aspiration. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Do  you  prefer  that 
to  the  more  particular,  the  more  specific 
method  of  teaching  them  in  special  classes 
in   the   public   schools? 

MR.  WALKER:  Well  most  of  my 
experience  is  in  the  rural  districts,  we  arc 
near  a  city  which  would  only  De  like  a 
suburb  to  some  of  the  large  cities  and  we 
really  don't  have  the  conditions  that  exist 
there. 

MR.  DOW:  We  have  always  had  the 
problem  of  children  with  limited  vision 
with  us,  that  is  a  term  I  like  to  use  and 
we  have  all  realized  that  it  is  a  problem 
and  we  have  tried  all  sorts  of  solutions; 
man}  years  ago  I  had  classes  of  one,  two 
or  three  children  reading  their  A  B  C's 
and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  similar 
stories  in  print  that  was  enlarged  'out  not 
quite  as  large  as  Mr.  Irwin  has  shown  us 
and  it  helped  some  and  I  have  also  tried 
the  magnifying  glass  method  which  I 
really  did  not  think  helped  much.  I  think 
as  a  rule  it  hurts  the  eye  much  more  than 
the  large  print  method  does,  but  I  do  look 
forward  to  a  great  work  in  connection 
with  the  more  systematic  development  ot 
the  idea  of  the  large  print.  Having  a  hap 
hazard  method,  just  a  few  booKs  will  not 
amount  to  very  much.  I  found  that  the 
children  did  learn  to  read,  they  could  dis- 
tinguish characters,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  it,  there  were  no  books  that  the  chiii: 
could  go  oil  with  and  reading  could  no: 
be  utilized  as  a  means  of  education  as  it 
largely   is   in   our   schools   for  the   blind,   it 
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did  not  serve  to  further  education  and 
while  it  was  of  a  certain  value  it  was  of 
comparatively  small  value.  In  more  recent 
years  I  have  hardly  tried  to  do  what  I  did 
in  the  early  years  in  regard  to  large  print 
but  now  that  the  movement  has  been 
started  in  Cleveland,  I  think  it  will  have 
a  bright  future.  It  is  however,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Walker  stated  or  indicated, 
primarily  a  problem  for  the  public  school, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  appreciated  except 
in  a  few  progressive  cities  and  so  the 
initiative  has  naturally  come  from  the  side 
of  the  educators  of  the  blind.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  these  children  in  public 
schools  who  find  it  difficult,  practically 
impossible  to  get  on,  and  the  question  is, 
what  shall  we  do?  I  think  the  large  print 
is  going  to  solve  this  problem  provided  it 
is  carried  out  systematically.  The  mere 
learning  to  read  one  of  these  cooks  is 
of  comparatively  little  value,  not  much 
more  than  the  experiments  that  I  men- 
tioned, unless  these  can  be  followed  up  and 
a  complete  line  of  elementary  textbooks 
can  be  procured,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Irwin  has  attended  to  this  and 
is  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  correct  solution 
of  this  problem.  It  is  a  serious  one.  I 
don't  believe  that  sufficient  books  can  be 
obtained  without  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  organization,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  into  a  business  proposition,  and  I 
think  this  can  be  accomplished  through 
interesting  the  city  superintendents  of  our 
best  schools  in  this  matter,  and  possibly 
this  interest  can  be  secured  in  connection 
with  the  large  midwinter  meetings  that 
are  held  every  year  of  these  superinten- 
dents. If  these  books  can  be  secured  so 
that  the  child  cannot  only  learn  to  read  but 
can  secure  an  elementary  education,  I  think 
a  vast  amount  of  good  will  be  done,  and  1 
think  as  has  been  suggested  that  it  will 
work  out  very  well  in  large  cities  where 
they  can  form  classes  who  can  be  asso- 
i  iati  (1  together  under  capable  teachers  who 
will  know  how  much  time  .should  be  spent 
in  reading,  etc.,  someone  who  will  under- 
stand about  the  condition  of  their  eyes 
so  they  will  not  have  eyestrain.  I  think 
the    classes   must    be    separated   to   a    very 


great  extent  and  yet  they  should  mingle 
with  other  pupils  in  such  ways  as  would 
be  practical.  The  teachers  of  such  classes 
must  be  very  capable  persons  who  will 
keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  needs 
of  each  of  the  children. 

MR.  RAY:  May  I  interrupt?  I  sug- 
gested, you  remember,  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  to  take  up  this  matter  of 
large  print,  meaning,  of  course,  not  to  get 
out  readers  but  a  complete  set  of  books, 
and  this  Commission  would  have  to  work 
with  a  similar  Commission  of  other 
educational  bodies  so  that  they  could  as- 
certain the  needs  of  the  children. 

MR.  DOW:  The  N.  E.  A.  is  so  big  and 
the  subject  is  so  broad  that  It  would' 
hardly  be  likely  that  we  could  secure  the 
proper  consideration  of  that  body,  but  the 
superintendents  are  a  part  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
and  their  proceedings  are  all  published,  and 
if  you  can  get  the  superintendents  interest- 
ed you  are  coming  in  contact  with  the 
men  you  want  to  influence  and  interest, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  connection 
with  that  body  might  be  secured  and  pos- 
sibly co-ordination.  Great  things  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  we  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  seeing  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent; this  is  particularly  true  where  the 
children  are  scattered.  They  must  either 
go  to  the  neighboring  town  or  city  and 
there  be  in  special  classes,  which  presents 
some  difficulties  and  is  impractical  in  some 
cases  or  they  must  go  to  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  In  any  case  these  children 
should  be  formed  into  special  classes  and 
taught  in  special  ways,  not  as  blind  chil- 
dren. With  us  it  has  not  been  a  question 
of  keeping  out  those  who  want  to  be  in, 
it  has  been  a  question  of  getting  in  those 
who  ought  to  come.  There  are  sometimes 
children  who  have  very  limited  vision  but 
who  are  hopeful  of  getting  sight  next  year 
or  the  year  after  and  they  don't  want  ever 
to  have  been  associated  with  blind  children. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  a  statement.  Mr.  Irwin  says 
that  he  had  some  criticism  about  the  size 
of  these  letters;  it  may  interest  him  to 
knowing    what    he    was    doing,    we,    at    our 
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school,  assisted  by  our  oculist,  had  been 
working  on  the  very  same  problem.  When 
the  sample  set  of  these  books  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Irwin  I  showed  them  to 
our  oculist  who  enthusiastically  approved 
both  the  size  of  the  letter  and  the  color 
and  finish  of  the  paper.  "Just  what  we've 
been  looking  for.  Just  the  thing,"  was  his 
exclamation. 

MR.  IRWIN:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
statement.  Some  of  the  speakers  have  sug- 
gested that  we  might  get  the  publishers 
interested  in  printing  more  of  these  books. 
This  can  not  be  done  until  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them.  Our  main  hope  lies  in 
co-operation.  I  believe  that  if  the  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  work  will  co-operate  even 
in  a  small  way,  we  shall  be  able  in  a  few 
years  to  get  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
material  published.  Next  fall  I  expect  to 
send  out  a  ciruclar  presenting  this  subject 
to    all    the    institutions    interested.      Before 


another  year  elapses  I  hope  to  have  some- 
thing worth  while  accomplished.  As  I 
told  you  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have  ap- 
propriated $1,200  this  year  and  I  am  going 
after  them  again  next  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Chair  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  must  not  forget 
that  not  all  education  is  to  be  secured 
from  books.  From  my  observations  in  my 
school  and  in  other  schools,  I  think  the 
children  need  less  of  that  and  more  hand 
education  and  outdoor  education  of  all 
kinds.  Another  suggestion:  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  large  appropriation  for  this  work, 
is  one  possible  source  of  production  of 
books  of  this  kind. 

Don't  forget  about  the  excursion  this 
afternoon,  you  are  all  to  meet  at  the  Plant 
Line  Wharf  at  2:30,  regardless  of  the 
weather. 

Upon  motion  the  session  then  adjourned. 
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GAMES  AND  DEVICES   FOR  AMUSEMENT 


Leader    MRS.    SADIE    E.    HALL 
Superintendent    Washington    School    for    Blind,    Vancouver,    Wash. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs. 
Hall,  who  told  of  the  social  evenings 
which  are  held  in  the  Washington  State 
School.  During  one  Christmas  vacation 
the  children  drew  lots  and  were  delegated 
by  two's,  each  couple  to  prepare  an  eve- 
nings program.  A  list  of  games  and  amuse- 
ments was  given  by  Mr.  Molter,  who  des- 
cribed especially  the  birthday  celebration 
in  a  family-cottage  at  Perkins  Institution. 
Mr.  McAloney  and  Mr.  Bledsoe  mentioned 
other  games.  Mr.  McAloney  called  atten- 
tion to  the'  necessity  of  organized  methods 
in  teaching  games  to  children,  through  the 
assignment  of  teachers  for  a  limited  period 
of  time.  Mr.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina, 
emphasized    the    necessity    of    breaking    up 


and  preventing  undesirable  associations  of 
pupils  into  two's  and  three's,  and  told  of  a 
game  of  baseball,  played  with  two  tin 
cans,  one  placed  within  the  otner  so  as 
to   produce  a   rattling  sound. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  list  of  games 
as  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A. 
A.  I.  B.  Convention  held  at  Litttle  Rock 
in  1910,  and  an  article  on  games  which  may 
be  made  and  adapted  by  the  amateur  me- 
chanic in  Popular  Mechanics  magazine  for 
January,  1916.  The  Erector  and  other 
"construction"  toys  were  mentioned  as 
calling  forth  originality  and  furnishing  an 
opportunity  for  pleasurable  and  profitable 
activity. 
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WHAT  LAX  WE  DO  TO  CURE  MANNERISMS  AMONG  THE  BLIND? 

Leader — Superintendent    J.    J.    Dow,    Minnesota    School    for    the    Blind 


Mr.  Dow  introduced  the  subject  by  say- 
ing that  the  reason  the  blind  had  peculiar 
mannerisms  is  because  they  cannot  ob- 
serve. He  told  of  a  girl  in  their  institu- 
tion who  used  to  sway  her  head,  she  could 
do  it  very  wonderfully  because  of  long 
practice;  she  was  a  bright  girl  and  they 
wanted  to  break  her  of  this  habit  and  that 
finally  they  thought  she  was  completely 
cured  when  one  day  some  visitors  were 
brought  to  inspect  the  school  and  this  girl 
was  standing  on  the  back  porch  in  the 
sunshine  swaying  and  rolling  her  head; 
she  was  having  a  good  time  all  to  herself. 
Mr.  Latimer  advanced  the  idea  that 
these  habits  were  formed  because  of  lack 
of  exercise  that  it  is  the  cry  of  nature  for 
a  certain  amount  of  motion.  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  he  thought  the  child  formed  the  habit 
by  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair,  as  often  the 
mother  had  household  duties,  and  probably 
younger  children  to  look  after  and  she  was 
glad  to  have  the  blind  child  amuse  itself 
in  any  way.  He  spoke  of  a  girl,  one  of  the 
nicest  and  sweetest  girls  in  his  school,  who 
had  been  there  from  childhoood  and  is 
now  about  twenty  years  old;  this  girl  is 
very  bright,  writes  very  passable  poetry, 
but  has  the  habit  of  wagging  her  head  from 
side  to  side  when  she  walks,  that  in  sitting 
she  is  all  right,  she  holds  herself  like  a 
little  lady,  he  said  the  girl  had  been  told 
about  this  habit  but  she  apparently  did  it 
unconsciously.  Mr.  Dow  said  these  habits 
came  early  in  life  from  the  lack  of  the  cor- 
rective power  of  sight,  because  he  had 
never  seen  seeing  people  do  these  things. 
Mr.  Latimer  said  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  blind  led  to  their  inability  to  take 
noimal  exercise  in  early  life  and  that  pri- 
marily blindness  was  the  cause,  but  never- 
theless, that  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  activities,  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  exer- 
cise. Mr.  Dow  brought  forward  the  pro- 
position the  clapping  of  hands  and  the 
sticking  of  knuckles  in  the  eyes  did  not 
involve  any  exercise,  but  Mr.  Latimer  said 
that    blind    people    often    touch    their    eyes 


because  of  the  itching,  that  it  is  very  often 
a  diseased  condition.  Mr.  Irwin  asked 
whether  nervous  children  are  not  more 
likely  to  have  these  habits.  Mr.  Hamilton 
said  that  they  asked  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents  during  vacation  time  and  that 
sometimes  it  works.  He  said  that  the 
brighter  pupils  can  be  cured  or  very  ma- 
terially corrected  and  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  child  did  not 
correct  himself  he  has  not  the  propei 
normal  faculties.  Miss  Ladd  told  of  a  boy 
in  her  class  who  invariably  put  both  el- 
bows on  the  desk  and  stuck  his  fists  in 
his  eyes.  She  corrected  him  numerous 
times  and  finally  told  him  she  could  not 
have  her  class  work  interrupted  and  that 
whenever  he  did  this  he  would  have  to 
stand  for  the  rest  of  the  recitation.  She 
said  the  boy  was  naturally  lazy  and  after 
standing  through  part  of  one  period,  he  cor- 
rected this  habit.  Mr.  Chappie  agreed  with 
Mr.  Latimer  that  it  was  often  caused  by 
lack  of  exercise;  he  spoke  of  one  girl  in 
their  school  who  had  a  habit  of  lifting  her 
eyelids  with  her  fingers,  an  intelligent, 
pretty  girl,  and  he  thought  this  perhaps 
was  due  to  her  efforts  to  let  in  more  light 
when  her  sight  was  leaving  her;  that  he 
thought  the  habits  were  sometimes  due  to 
local  nervous  irritation,  or  improperly  dis- 
tributed nervous  energy.  Mr.  Latimer  said 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  and  saw  enough 
to  look  at  a  thing  his  head  would  go  from 
side  to  side  and  that  when  he  lost  his  sight 
the  motion  of  the  head  ceased,  showing  it 
was  a  nervous  condition.  Mr.  Dow  said 
a  child  was  brought  to  them  who  was  so- 
helpless  he  could  hardly  raise  his  hand 
to  his  face,  that  his  mother  had  always 
done  everything  for  him  because  of  his. 
affliction,  and  that  when  she  went  into 
the  dining  room  and  saw  the  other  little 
children  she  cried,  she  had  not  thought  it 
was  possible  for  the  children  to  do  these 
things;  that  this  boy  feeds  himself  now 
and  is  just  like  the  other  children  so  that 
a   campaign   should   be  started   so  the   chil- 
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dren  could  be  taught  at  home  so  that  if 
this  were  done  they  would  not  form  these 
habits. 

Evening  Session,  July  7,  1916,  8  P.  M. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  convention 
will  please  come  to  order.  Time  is  preci- 
ous to-night  and  we  will  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  first  topic,  "How  Best  to 
Teach  the  Institution  Child  the  Value  of 
a  Dollar,"  by  Superintendent  W.  K.  Argo, 
Colorado   School   for   the   Deaf   and    Blind. 


MR.  ARGO.  Before  beginning  let  me 
say  one  thing  that  in  all  of  our  discussions 
on  all  subjects  we  should  remember  one 
thing  that  what  may  apply  in  one  part  of 
the  country  may  not  suit  at  all  in  another 
part.  What  Mr.  Allen  might  do  in  Per- 
kind  Institute  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  in 
Colorado,  what  Mr.  Stewart  might  do  in 
Oklahoma  I  might  not  be  able  to  do,  so  I 
think  we  should  try  to  find  out  what  is 
done  in  this  place  and  that  place  and  then 
see  whether  we  can  do  it. 


HOW  BEST  TO  TEACH  THE  INSTITUTION  CHILD  THE  VALUE 

OF  THE   DOLLAR 

BY    W.    K.    ARGO 
Superintendent    Colorado    School    for    Deaf    and    Blind 


Some  years  ago  while  visiting  an  old- 
time  friend,  a  well-to-do  Colorado  cattle- 
man, he  unbosomed  himself  one  day  as 
follows:  "I  am  worried  about  George. 
Feeling  strongly  my  own  lack  of  educa- 
tion I  have  tried  to  give  him  every  advan- 
tage from  his  earliest  childhood.  He  lias 
been  through  high  school  and  has  had  three 
years  in  college  but  he  hasn't  an  idea  a* 
to  what  he  is  to  do  later  nor  does  he  seem 
at  all  concerned  about  it.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  do  any  kind  of  work  and  will 
not  assume  the  slightest  responsibility  if 
he  can  help  it.  All  he  knows  about  money 
is  to  spend  it  or  rather  throw  it  away. 
Had  I  enjoyed  his  opportunities  I  believe 
I  would  have  amounted  to  something  at 
his  age  and  I  wish  some  one  would  tell 
me  where  the  trouble  lies.  Physically  he 
is  almost  perfect  and  he  seems  to  have  at 
least  a  fair  amount  of  brains." 

This  gave  me  the  opening  I  had  been 
watching  for  for  some  days  and  I  sailed  in. 
"You  old  big-hearted  boneheaded  cow 
puncher,"  said  I.  "You  have  been  groaning 
about  George  and  grumbling  at  him  so 
constantly  that  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  a 
truth  or  two  which  may  make  you  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  You  were  tickled  to 
death  when  that  boy  was  born  and  ever 
since  then  you  have  been  patting  yourself 
on  the  back  for  your  patience,  generosity 
and   general  good   treatment  of  him   when 


the  fact  is  you  have  never  given  him  the 
ghost  of  a  show.  Talk  about  his  oppor- 
tunities and  yours!  You  boast  that  you 
were  on  your  own  resources  at  eight  and 
that  from  then  until  you  were  twenty  it 
was  'root  little  pig  or  die'  and  you  rooted. 
You  got  your  knowledge  of  people  by 
working  with  them,  of  stock  by  handling 
it,  and  of  money  by  finding  from  experi- 
ence what  it  cost.  Your  life  on  the  tarm 
was  a  continual  round  of  manual  training, 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Now,  consider 
George.  You  raised  him  on  a  city  lot  in 
a  little  town  where  you  were  a  King  Bee. 
You  never  had  him  split  the  kindling,  carry 
a  hod  of  coal  or  mow  the  lawn  unless  he 
wanted  to  and  he  never  wanted  to.  You 
gave  him  all  the  money  he  asked  for  as  a 
small  boy  without  even  trying  to  teach  him 
how  much  better  he  would  feel  if  he  earned 
it.  You  seldom  mentioned  business  af- 
fairs before  him  and  even  when  he  did 
show  some  interest  you  did  little  to  en- 
courage that  interest.  George  never  knew 
until  of  late  years  what  his  sox  cost  and 
he  could  not  today  guess  within  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  weight  of  a  yearling 
steer  though  you  have  been  raising  them 
the  last  twenty  years.  You  did  take  him 
to  the  ranch  occasionally  in  summer  where 
he  slept,  rode  a  horse  or  went  fishing.  All 
he  has  had  in  life  so  far  has  come  to  him 
with    no    effort    on    his    part    and    with    no 
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accounting.  My  dear  man,  at  twelve  you 
wire  a  trained  financier  and  a  college 
graduate  in  the  knowledge  of  men  com- 
pared with  George  at  twenty.  It  is  a 
little  late  but  throw  the  lad  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  be  patient.  The  knocks  will 
hurt  a  little  more  than  if  he  had  been  better 
prepared  for  them  earlier  but  he  will  come 
around  all  right  in  the  end."  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  my  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled 
though  there  has  been  some  time  spent  in 
the  valley  of  humiliation. 

Barring  the  fact  that  he  seldom  has  the 
handicap  of  wealth  and  that  he  does  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  do  a  few 
chores  at  school,  the  deaf  or  blind  institu- 
tion child  is  very  much  in  the  position  of 
my  young  friend  George.  At  home  every- 
thing is  made  easy  for  him  because  of  his 
affliction  and  at  school  food,  clothing  and 
books  come  to  him  without  labor  and  with- 
out price.  He  handles  no  cash  except  that 
sent  him  for  spending  money  and  as  he 
knows  his  folks  expect  nothing  else,  he 
does  nothing  else  than  spend  it.  As  a 
small  boy  he  might  tell  you  how  many  all- 
day  suckers  you  could  get  for  a  nickel,  and 
a  little  later  he  might  know  the  price  of  an 
ice  cream  soda,  but  the  cost  of  his  hat  or 
suit  of  clothes  is  usually  entirely  an  un- 
known quality  to  him.  And  could  you  ex- 
pect anything  else  under  the  conditions 
usually  prevailing? 

The  child  is  sent  to  the  institution  to 
learn  things  that  his  parents  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  teach  him  from  lack  of 
either  time  or  ability  or  both.  They  hope 
he  will  learn  to  read,  write,  spell  and  fig- 
ure and  that  he  will  return  home  after  a 
number  of  years  prepared  in  mind,  heart 
and  character  to  earn  for  himself  the 
living  that  they  cannot  provide  in  their 
declining  years  or  after  they  are  gone. 
After  the  institutions  have  labored  faith- 
fully and  hard  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
upon  them.  But,  strange  to  say,  while  the 
course  of  study  has  been  more  than  full 
on  all  other  subjects  it  has  had  nothing  in 
the  elementary  and  grammar  grades  and 
little  in  the  high  school  looking  toward 
the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  busi- 
ness side  of  life  and  for  saving  and  using 


the  money  which  his  education  along  other 
lines  may  have  enabled  him  to  earn.  A 
moments  reflection  on  your  part,  my  fel- 
low teachers,  will  convince  you  that  we 
have  been  almost  criminally  negligent  in 
this  matter,  though  innocently  so.  as  I 
believe,  if  ignorance  can  ever  pose  as  in- 
nocence. The  demand  for  vocational  train- 
ing so  insistent  these  days  is  eminently 
proper,  and  the  instruction  given  in  home 
economics  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tio.  We  are  realizing  that  we  may  have 
been  placing  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
place.  We  are  also  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  value  of  the  concrete  in  our 
teaching. 

Many  schemes  for  inducing  children  to 
save  are  being  tried  out  all  over  our  land. 
You  are  interested  in  all  of  them  but  parti- 
cularly those  that  have  seemed  to  work  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  so  I  shall  try  to  give 
you  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  are  doing 
confining  myself  to  facts  as  we  have  proven 
them. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say,  our  theory  is 
to  teach  the  child  the  value  of  the  dollar 
you  must  provide  the  dollar,  that  is  pro- 
vide some  way  that  he  can  secure  it.  You 
would  not  expect  a  boy  to  become  skillful 
in  wielding  a  hammer  by  merely  listening 
to  talks  on  its  uses;  you  would  put  a  ham- 
mer in  his  hands  and  after  giving  him 
the  theory  let  him  use  it.  A  few  mashed 
thumbs  and  scarred  casings  are  potent 
factors  in  his  training  and  so  with  the  dol- 
lar. A  little  loss  early  in  life  may  teach 
the  lesson  all  the  better. 

Just  how  this  dollar  is  to  be  provided 
depends  upon  your  location,  surroundings 
and  equipment  but  in  most  schools  this  Is 
one  of  the  least  of  the  difficulties.  In  our 
own  school  the  older  blind  boys  have  for 
many  years  sold  at  retail  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  broom  shop,  the  output  of  the 
shop  being  quite  limited,  of  course,  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  school.  These  six 
or  eight  boys  have  the  town  districted  and 
work  it  Saturday  afternoons.  Since  their 
commission  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
broom,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  turn  out  as 
many  high  priced  brooms  as  possible.  They 
have   long   ago   learned   that   the   boy   who 
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meets  people  nicely  and  keeps  track  of  his 
sales  to  make  good  any  defective  goods,  is 
likely  to  have  a  regular  clientelle  who  will 
wait  for  him  or  'phone  in  case  of  need. 

Our  piano  tuners  are  allowed  all  they 
make  on  their  own  time  and  a  number  ot 
boys  have  helped  themselves  along  by  get- 
ting work  in  town  during  the  school  year. 
We  also  pay  our  monitors  a  small  stipend 
per  month  which  makes  the  position  more 
desirable  than  when  it  was  purely  an 
honorary  one. 

But  it  is  to  our  chickens  that  we  owe  our 
greatest  success  in  the  business  side  of 
our  instruction.  Most  of  you  know  that 
four  years  ago  we  placed  our  poultry  de- 
partment upon  a  strictly  business  basis. 
Beginning  modestly  we  have  felt  our  way 
along  until  we  now  have  a  plant  of  which 
we  are  really  proud  and,  as  it  should  be, 
this  year  has  been  our  best,  with  not  the 
slightest  abatement  of  interest.  Last  Oc- 
tober we  added  eight  Philo  coops  of  six 
hens  each  to  our  six  regular  stations  of 
30  hens  each  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  exactly  how  the  Philo  system  would 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  people.  Before 
giving  you  the  data  for  the  blind  depart- 
ment, I  want  to  give  you  the  figures  for 
the  whole  plant  in  order  that  you  may 
realize  what  it  is. 

Forty-five  boys  and  girls  did  the  work 
with  the  poultry  this  last  session  and 
participated  in  the  profits.  The  total  num- 
ber of  eggs  produced  from  Sept.  21  to  June 
1  was  21,653.  The  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$544.07  with  a  net  profit  of  $373.05.  Of  these, 
two  stations  and  two  Philo  coops  were 
managed  by  blind  boys  and  girls,  the  coops 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  totally  blind  boy  of 
14  and  a  totally  blind  girl  of  20.  The  boy 
got  510  eggs  netting  him  $8.66  The  girl, 
using  her  head  a  little  more  in  both  manag- 
ing and  selling,  got  692  eggs  netting  her 
$13.26.  The  hens  were  purchased  as  pullets 
at  an  average  of  $1.00  each  and  were  eaten 
or  sold  at  an  average  of  98c  each.  The 
coops,  which  were  made  in  sections  to 
serve  also  as  brooders  if  required,  cost  us 
about  $15.  This  brought  the  cost  equipped 
up  to  $21.00,  the  interest  on  which  is  $1.26; 
the  droppings  were  partly  balanced  against 


deterioration  and  a  rent  of  15c  per  month 
for  nine  months  charged,  which  as  you  see 
practically  covers.  The  five  blind  boys 
made  a  net  profit  of  $39.70  (gross  $59.78) 
on  their  30  hen  station,  while  the  five  blind 
girls  made  $45.56  (gross  $67.27)  on  theirs. 
This  spring  the  boys  raised  21  young 
chickens,  hatched  the  last  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  for  which  we  paid  them  30c 
each  on  June  1.  Now  unless  you  sit  down 
and  intelligently  think  it  out  you  will  not 
understand  what  this  industry  involves. 
The  system  and  order  required,  all  delin- 
quencies being  reported  by  the  inspector  at 
the  monthly  meetings,  are  incidental;  the 
language  and  arithmetic,  the  daily  reports, 
the  sale  of  the  eggs,  the  making  out  and 
receipting  the  bills,  all  have  their  place 
and  their  value;  but  the  chief  aim  all  the 
time  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  mem- 
bers is  to  make  it  pay.  Straw  must  be  had 
at  the  lowest  price  and  must  not  be  wasted; 
the  storekeeper  must  give  full  weight;  the 
salesman  must  get  the  highest  price  and 
the  treasurer  must  explain  what  became  of 
the  soft  shelled  egg  that  might  have  at 
least  borne  transportation  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's   kitchen    at    a    reduced    price. 

But,  I  hear  you  saying,  All  this  pertains 
to  the  making  of  money  not  to  saving  it. 
Oh,  yes,  but  didn't  I  tell  you  in  the  be- 
ginning that  you  cannot  teach  the  value  of 
the  dollar  without  the  dollar.  I  have  been 
trying  to  show  you  how  we  provide  the 
dollar  and  we  will  now  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  saving  it  and  see  what  can  be  said 
in  the  concrete  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  the  school  has  had 
the  advantage  of  late  years  of  the  Strat- 
ton  Fund,  $25,000  left  by  Mr.  Winfield 
Scott  Stratton,  the  income  to  be  used  as 
prizes  to  stimulate  the  students  to  good 
work,  character  alwaj-s  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  This  amount  of  $1,000  an- 
nually is  distributed  in  small  sums  for 
excellence  in  different  lines  of  endeavor 
and,  on  the  advice  of  the  superintendent, 
is  deposited  with  one  of  the  local  trust 
companies  until  the  pupil  graduates  or 
leaves  the  school,  though  of  course  it  is 
paid  in  cash  on  request.  The  pupils  and 
their  parents  regard  this  as  a  sort  of  sacred 
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fund  not  to  be  touched  except  in  great 
need.  The  ownership  of  a  bank  book  and 
money  at  interest  helps  in  the  creation  of 
a  very  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  saving. 
Of  the  209  deaf  and  blind  pupils  enrolled 
this  last  session,  139  had  to  their  credit  a 
total  of  $3,394.10  in  amounts  varying  from 
$1.00  to  $160.28  or  an  average  of  $24.41. 

There  were  39  pupils  present  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind  when  school  closed 
June  7,  1916,  of  whom  21  were  past  13 
"years  of  age.  Of  the  21,  17  had  en- 
joyed a  steady  income  from  Oct.  1  to  June 
1  of  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  month  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  extra  work,  12  being  members 
of  the  poultry  association.  Three  girls  had 
paid  their  entire  expenses  for  clothing,  etc., 
from  their  earnings  and  prize  money  and 
one  boy  had  let  his  mother  have  five  dol- 
lars to  help  with  a  dentist  bill.  Three  boys 
paid  their  railroad  fare  home  and  all  with- 
out exception  had  purchased  needed  arti- 
cles of  clothing  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
six  pupils  had  in  bank  over  $500.00  from 
the  Stratton  Fund  of  which  $284.34  be- 
longed to  the  12  members  of  the  poultry 
association. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  great  trouble 
with  us  institution  folks  is  that  we  do  not 
make  the  most  of  the  material  lying  right 
at  our  hands.  We  are  so  anxious  to  have 
fine  houses  and  beautiful  grounds,  we  are 
so  hedged  about  by  tradition  as  to  what  the 
word  school  means,  that  we  hesitate  to  in- 
troduce anything  that  might  mar  the  one, 
or  destroy  the  other  so  we  continue  to 
work  as  our  fathers  did  regardless  of  our 
own  judgment  to  the  contrary.  Our  own 
experience  with  the  broom  shop,  the  chick- 
ens, and  with  the  deaf  the  rabbits,  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  just  waking 
up  to  the  real  educational  value  of  these  so 
called  side  issues.  On  making  a  little 
closer  analysis  of  our  reason  for  being  so 
slow  in  adopting  these  particular  features 
of  education.  I  am  forced  to  a  conclusion 
that  is  not  altogether  complimentary  to  us 
and  it  is  that  laziness  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It  takes  work  to  make  any  of  them  suc- 
cessful. Some  one  has  to  know  how  and 
furnish  the  steam  and  there  must  be  other 
live,    interested,    enthusiastic     workers     to 


carry  the  ideas  out.    This  knowledge  is  not 
intuitive,  is  not  acquired  by  absorption  and 
cannot  be  imparted  from  a  reclining  chair 
on   a   schoolroom   platform. 
To  sum  up  then: 

1.  The  institution  child  has  as  much 
right  to  instruction  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar as  he  has  to  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic  and  history. 

2.  To  teach  him  the  value  of  the  dollar 
your  course  of  instruction  must  be  as 
complete  and  you  must  give  the  subject 
as  much  consideration  as  any  other  and 
more  because  it  is  more  vitally  important. 

3.  Your  course  of  instruction  must  in- 
clude: 

(a)  Some  scheme  by  which  he  can 
earn  the  dollar. 

(b)  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
financial  situation  at  his  home,  if 
possible,  and  of  the  pupil's  finances. 
To  get  this  will  require  discretion 
and  tact. 

(c)  The  creation  of  a  "nest  egg" 
in  the  shape  of  a  bank  account  of 
some  sort  giving  something  to  build 
to  as  the  months  and  years  go  by. 

4.  You  must  have  the  hearty  and  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  and  support  of  your 
Board  of  Trustees  and  of  all  your  instruc- 
tors and  employees  from  the  superinten- 
dent to  the   cook. 

5.  You  must  hold  frequent  meetings  to 
talk  over  the  work  and  discuss  the  indi- 
vidual cases  that  seem  hard  to  direct. 

The  day  before  school  closed  one  of  my 
blind  boys  about  seventeen  came  to  the 
office  in  response  to  a  call  from  me.  I 
read  to  him  a  letter  from  his  father  tell- 
ing me  he  was  sending  the  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  railroad  fare,  his  account  for 
shoe  repairs  and  five  dollars  additional  to 
pay  for  some  articles  of  clothing  the  boy 
had  purchased.  "Father  misunderstood 
me"  said  Wilson.  "I  meant  to  say  that  I 
had  bought  these  things  and  paid  for  them 
from  my  earnings."  Telling  him  that  he 
had  handled  his  finances  very  nicely  dur- 
ing the  year,  I  asked  him  to  write  a  short 
article  on  how  to  save  a  dollar  and,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  he  brought  me  the  following: 

"Saving  money  after  a  fellow  once  gets 
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the  stuff  in  his  clutches  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  do.  Especially  so  with  a  boy  who 
is  going  to  school  and  is  in  among  bunches 
of  boys  who  like  to  spend  the  money  as 
fast  as  their  parents  can  make  it,  and, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps  faster  than  some 
parents  can  make  it. 

"Most  boys  from  the  age  of  ten  until 
they  are  of  age,  hardly  realize  what  money 
is,  and  hardly  believe  that  it  is  as  hard  to 
make  as  some  parents  say. 

"As  for  myself,  I  don't  put  myself  up 
as  knowing  how  to  advise  any  one  how  to 
save  money  in  the  best  way,  for  if  he  were 
to   follow   my   advice   he   might   feel   sorry. 

"I  suppose  that  the  best  way,  or  about 
the  best  way,  is  to  put  every  dollar,  or 
whatever  could  be  spared,  in  a  bank  and 
to  leave  it  there  until  a  useful  place  could 
be  found  for  it. 

"I  think  that  a  boy  ought  to  look  at  a 
dollar  three  or  four  times  before  letting 
it  slide,  and  while  looking  at  the  dollar 
imagine  just  how  hard  and  just  how  tedi- 
ous the  work  was  that  earned  the  dollar. 
But  I  don't  think  that  he  ought  to  be  so 
tight-handed  and  selfish  that  he  would  let 
the  eagle  squeal,  and  then  perhaps  still 
hold  fast,  or  after  spending  a  little,  try 
to  get  the  money  back  by  talking  about  it 
and  wishing  that  he  had  it  back  again." 

I  think  that  if  a  boy  can  be  taught  how 
to  save  money  at  all,  or  how  to  handle  it 
after  once  attaining  it,  he  can  be  taught 
by  letting  him  get  out  and  work  for  money 
if  he  is  in  the  kind  of  a  place  where  he 
can.  If  the  boy  doesn't  learn  how  to 
handle  it  and  save  it  at  the  same  time  by 
helping  to  buy  his  clothing,  I  think  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  him  the 
method. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  have  a  gentle- 
man to  open  the  discussion  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  humor- 
ous men  in  the  profession.  I  will  now  call 
on  our  friend  Mr.  G.  F.  Oliphant  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

MR.  OLIPHANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen:  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  demands  that  I  put  a  very  thin  slice 
of  bread  on  the  excellent  chicken  sand- 
wich    with     which     you     have     just     been 


served.  This  chicken  sandwich  has  the 
virtue  of  having  real  chicken  in  it,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  with  all  the  chicken 
sandwiches  "I  have  met." 

Mr.  Argo  has  presented  very  fully  the 
principles  involved  in  earning  a  dollar, 
stressing  the  idea  that  we  must  train  our 
pupils  to  be  able  and  willing'  to  give  a  full 
dollar's  worth  for  each  dollar  they  get.  He 
also  brings  to  our  notice  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation is  not  preparation  for  living — it  is 
practice  in  living.  We  can  not  keep  chil- 
dren from  living  while  they  are  at  school, 
and  let  them  begin  to  live  when  they  leave 
school,  any  more  than  we  can  teach  a  bird 
to  fly  by  tying  it  to  a  limb. 

The  dollar  is  not  a  standard  of  value — 
it  is  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  enables  us 
to  deliver  to  society  the  service  we  can 
render,  and  receive  in  return  the  service  we 
desire  from  society. 

The  value  of  a  dollar  constantly  changes 
in  every  life,  both  as  to  cost  and  purchas- 
ing power,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
for  many  of  us  the  value  of  a  dollar  is 
something  we  are  constantly  learning  and 
never  know.  The  cost  of  a  dollar  differs 
for  different  individuals.  Smith,  who  earns 
six  dollars  a  day,  and  Jones,  who  earns  one 
dollar  a  day,  enter  a  store,  and  each  buys 
a  hat  for  three  dollars.  Smith  pays  for 
his  hat  one-half  day  of  his  life,  while  Jones 
pays  for  his  three  days  of  his  life.  The 
price  is  nominally  the  same,  but  the  cost 
to  the  individual  is  not.  By  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  earning  capacity  the  individual 
lowers  the  cost  of  his  dollar. 

However,  the  problem  is  only  partially 
solved  when  we  have  taught  a  pupil  to 
earn  money.  He  must  be  taught  to  spend 
it  effectively.  Probably  we  make  as  many 
mistakes  in  this  respect  as  in  any  other. 
That  a  dollar  is  well  spent  which  most  per- 
fectly supplies  the  greatest  need  of  one's 
life  as  he  has  planned  that  life.  A  child 
may  properly  spend  his  dollar  for  some- 
thing which  if  purchased  in  his  adult  years 
would  brand  him  an  idiot.  In  order  that 
a  pupil  may  learn  to  spend  his  dollar  well, 
he  must  have  a  dollar  with  which  to  learn, 
as  Mr.  Argo  has  said.  In  the  Georgia 
school,  in  addition   to  training  for   earning 
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money,  we  have  recently  been  giving  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  spend  money. 
It  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  I 
shall  not  have  time  to  give  more  than  a 
general  outline  of  the  plan. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  a  trust  fund, 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  Ten  Thous- 
and Dollars,  known  as  "the  Pupils'  Fund" 
which  may  be  used  in  any  way  the  Trustees 
see  tit,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils."  A 
portion  of  it  has  been  used  for  concerts, 
lectures,  buying  equipment  for  pupils,  and 
assisting  them  in  business  ventures.  At 
irregular  intervals  the  remainder  is  distri- 
buted among  the  pupils.  Each  gets  the 
same  amount,  without  reference  to  age  or 
achievement.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  reward. 
The  pupils  are  told  that  this  money  is 
placed  in  their  hands  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  what  to  do  with  money.  They 
are  given  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
economics  as  applied  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing. Of  course  this  instruction  is  of  the 
most  elementary  kind. 

They  manage  very  much  as  grown  peo- 
ple do.  Some  waste  their  money,  some 
save  it.  Some  are  spendthrifts,  some  be- 
come Shylocks.  Some  spend  their  money 
wisely  and  add  to  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness; some  spend  it  foolishly  and  add  to 
their  discomfort.  In  any  case  they  are  get- 
ting valuable  experience.  They  have  actual 
proof  of  the  results  of  various  ways  of 
using  money,  as  exemplified  in  their  own 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  fellows.  Their 
adventures  in  finance  range  "from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  However,  taken  in 
the  mass,  they  do  not  seem  to  make  a 
much  worse  hodge-podge  of  their  financial 
affairs  than  do  the  great  American  public. 

While  the  Superintendent  has  the  un- 
questioned right  to  formulate  the  rules  of 
trade,  it  is  a  right  rarely  exercised  because 
the  value  of  the  whole  scheme  depends  on 
the  pupils  having  freedom  of  choice,  and 
their  being  made  to  feel  the  results  of  that 
choice,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  inten- 
tion is  that  this  money  shall  be  invested 
in  experience. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  results  are 
obtained    in    some    cases    in    which    pupils 


make  such  foolish  use  of  their  money,  that 
they  become  the  laughing  stock  of  their 
companions.  Young  people  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  ridicule,  and  they  do  not  usually 
repeat  acts  which  make  them  ridiculous. 
Most  of  us  have  had  such  experiences  in 
our  own  lives,  but  in  many  cases  they  have 
come  to  us  since  we  left  school,  and  have 
been  both  embarrassing  and  expensive. 
The  earlier  such  lessons  are  learned,  the 
less  costly  they  are.  While  the  experiment 
is  young,  and  will  doubtless  need  many 
modifications,  we  have  gone  far  enough  to 
believe  that  it  has  in  it  some  valuable  pos- 
sibilities. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  have  not  spoken 
before  this  Association  with  the  exception 
of  the  other  morning  when  I  spoke  on 
uniform  type,  but  I  was  speaking  to  one  of 
the  members  last  night.  Mr.  Allen  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  our  methods,  he 
did  not  know  how  we  were  running 
things,  so  there  is  one  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  presented  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  before  you.  We  se- 
cured a  man  to  instruct  our  boys  in  piano 
tuning,  it  is  entirely  separate  from  the  mu- 
sic department,  and  we  decided  that  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  their  interest  we  would 
permit  them  to  tune  pianos  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon  for 
themselves,  only  requiring  of  them  a  de- 
posit of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts. They  did  that  during  the  summer 
and  when  they  came  back  they  deposited 
the  money,  and  when  they  had  finished 
their  tuning  course  we  pay  them  the 
amount,  but  it  is  given  to  them  to  buy 
equipment  for  tuning,  a  tuning  kit,  so  that 
having  the  knowledge  to  tune  they  also 
have  the  equipment  for  the  work,  and  it 
was  recently  my  great  pleasure  to  draw  a 
check  for  forty  dollars,  representing  more 
than  four  hundred  dollars,  a  large  percent- 
age of  which  had  been  earned  during  the 
school  year,  and  I  shall  apply  that  to  other 
features  of  the  industrial  department.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  stimulate  our  pupils  in 
this  way,  the  boys  are  delighted  when  they 
finish  their  course  to  have  their  kit.  One 
of  the  boys  said  he  was  going  to  save  all 
his  life,  he  saw  what  advantage  it  was. 
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MR.  ALLEN:  Mr.  Argo  has  said  that 
possibly  things  in  my  school  could  not  be 
done  the  same  as  in  his,  but  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  that  when  I  can  find  a  teacher 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  his  I  shall 
have  a  chicken  farm.  We  have  an  or- 
chard and  I  hoped  at  one  time  that  our 
girls  would  start  a  chicken  farm,  but  they 
did  not.  When  I  first  heard  of  this  Philo 
system  I  thought  it  was  fine,  the  family 
cottage  system  applied  to  chickens,  I  was 
all  enthusiastic  about  it  and  thought  it 
would  be  first  class  for  a  blind  person  be- 
cause they  could  reach  all  about  inside  and 
find  out  where  the  chickens  were  and  could 
have  complete  control  over  them,  and  I 
was  speaking  to  an  ex-school  teacher  about 
it  and  she  said,  "Well,  I  don't  .care  to  stand 
outside  in  the  rain  while  my  chickens  are 
dry  inside."  (Laughter).  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Argo  whether  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  sys- 
tem when  it  rains. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Argo  has  been 
telling  us  that  they  have  nothing  but  dry 
weather  in  Colorado. 

MR.  LATIMER:  I  think  that  many  ot 
those  present  at  this  convention  have  met 
my  sister  who,  like  myself,  is  blind.  She 
has  not  a  Philo  coop  but  she  reported  to 
me  just  before  I  left  home  that  from  June 
1915,  to  June,  1916,  she  had  nine  chickens 
and  during  that  time  she  got  747  eggs.  She 
supplied  the  family  with  all  the  eggs  they 
needed,  bought  all  the  feed  and  has  a  profit 
of  $2.50  to  the  good.  She  did  all  the  work 
herself. 

MR.  HINEMON:  I  found  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  my  own  children  to  save  and 
also  to  get  other  folks'  children  to  save, 
but  we  encourage  the  boys  to  start  a  little 
saving  fund.  They  are  not  forced  to  do  so, 
this  is  a  voluntary  saving  fund,  and  all 
of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  school 
have  bought  their  own  equipment.  We 
have  boys  who  make  brooms  and  cane 
chairs  and  the  city  gives  us  more  work 
to  do  than  we  can  accomplish  and  the 
boys  sell  their  brooms,  they  take  the 
orders  over  the  telephone.  We  can  en- 
courage and  inculcate  into  them  the  spirit 


of  economy   so   that   they   will   make   good 
and  useful  citizens  after  they  go  out. 

MR.  DRIGGS:  Some  years  ago  one  of 
the  partially  blind  boys  asked  permission  to 
sell  popcorn  and  peanuts,  and  permission 
was  given  him  to  do  so  on  Saturdays.  He 
finally  left  the  school  and  bought  a  pop- 
corn and  peanut  wagon  which  he  has  since 
sold  and  now  owns  a  corner  grocery  store. 
Another  boy  followed  in  his  footsteps  and 
made  a  little  store  in  the  corner  of  the 
hall,  a  totally  blind  boy;  he  now  owns 
three  popcorn  and  peanut  wagons  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  recently  married  one  of  our 
teachers,  a  seeing  woman.  A  third  boy  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  two,  a 
totally  blind  boy  and  now  conducts  about 
the  largest  newspaper  stand  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  employing  seeing  help,  selling  papers 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  A  fourth 
boy  now  has  the  store  in  the  corner  of  the 
hall,  a  better  store  than  any  of  the  other 
boys  had;  he  is  a  totally  blind  boy  and 
finishes  High  School  next  year  and  I  pre- 
dict that  he  will  succeed  better  than  any 
of  the  others. 

MR.  HUSSEY:  How  do  you  conduct 
the  store;  is  it  owned  by  one  boy? 

MR.  DRIGGS:  Yes,  one  pupil  runs  it 
and  we  limit  the  hours  of  selling  so  that 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  school  work. 
Another  thing  I  would  say  the  boys  buy 
all  of  their  candy,  pop  corn,  soda  water 
and  other  things  wholesale.  The  last  boy 
told  me  that  he  sells  on  an  average  of 
eighteen  dollars  worth  a  month  and  makes 
twenty-five  per  cent,  profit. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  How  many  of  you 
superintendents  are  using  stamp  saving  in 
your  schools?  Will  you  kindly  raise  your 
hands?  It  has  been  found  in  the  public 
school  that  this  is  a  good  idea,  you  can 
save  all  the  way  from  a  penny  to  a  dollar. 

MR.  McALONEY:  What  states  are 
using  the   state  saving  scheme? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  am  just  asking 
about  the  stamp  saving,  it  is  a  very  well 
known  scheme  and  can  be  done  in  any 
city. 

MR.  McALONEY:  Well,  we  had  some- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,    but    it    has    been    abolished.      We 
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have  been  teaching  salesmanship  to  our 
pupils  for  the  last  six  years,  I  think  I 
have  explained  our  plan  to  this  Association 
before.  After  we  started  our  store  we 
found  that  the  younger  children  would 
spend  more  money  than  they  ought  to, 
so  when  they  came  with  a  nickel  and 
wanted  to  buy  candy,  we  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  spend  two  cents  for  candy 
and  buy  three  cents  worth  of  saving  stamps, 
which  we  deposited  in  a  local  bank.  We 
have  now  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  deposited. 

MR.  EURODY:  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe in  just  a  few  words  what  we  have 
done,  especially  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  while  we  have  been  at  school  to 
save  money.  We  have  a  club  there  which 
has  established  a  small  fund  to  loan  to  the 
boys  after  they  leave  school  and  the  only 
means  we  have  of  raising  the  money  is  to 
give  entertainments.  The  first  year  we 
raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  the  young  man  in  charge  that  year 
thought  we  had  about  reached  the  limit, 
and  the  next  year  the  amount  was  increas- 
ed to  three  hundred  dollars,  each  year  they 
try  to  see  if  they  cannot  accomplish  more, 
and  this  year  the  record  was  broken  be- 
cause they  cleared  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  and  had  expenses  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  feel  this  is  an 
exec  llent  way  to  do  as  it  gives  the  pupils 
a  chalice  to  handle  money;  they  have  ac- 
tual experience,  they  also  learn  to  handle 
the  men  and  it  gives  us  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  how  to  do  business  and  it  also 
gives  us  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
somebody  else. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  should  teach 
our  children  how  to  spend  as  well  as  how 
to  save.  We  have  had  the  experience  in 
our  school  of  requiring  our  children  to  put 
away  everything  they  earned  and  then  give 
it  to  them  when  they  went  home  on  their 
vacation.  In  other  cases  we  have  kept  it 
until  they  finished  their  schooling  and  gave 
it  to  them  with  the  expectation  and  tacit 
understanding  that  they  would  use  it  to 
Start  in  some  business,  but  the  money 
would  disappear  very  quickly  because  they 


had  not  learned  how  to  spend.  We  will 
now  close  the  discussion. 

THE  SECRETARY:  I  have  been  asked 
to  announce  the  number  of  delegates  at- 
tending the  convention;  we  have  forty-one 
registered,  representing  twenty-six  states 
and  twenty-eight  schools,  and  we  have 
sixty-two  visitors  registered.  Each  speak- 
er who  has  spoken  at  length  will  receive 
a  typewritten  copy  of  his  remarks  and  in 
order  to  have  the  report  issued  promptly 
a  time  limit  will  be  set  and  if  it  is  not  re- 
turned to  me  within  that  time  limit,  it  will 
be  published  as  it  appeared  in  the  sten- 
ographer's notes. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  A  number  of 
members  have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words,  we  will  hear  from  them 
at  the  present  time.  Sir  Frederick,  I  be- 
lieve you   wished   to   make   a   few   remarks. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  his  honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Mrs.  McKean  that  they  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  we  were  not  able  to  have  the 
reception  at  their  home  this  afternoon  as 
was  planned.  I  will  say  that  they  had 
fully  prepared  for  you.  The  Northwest 
Arm  is  capable  of  supplying  water  enough 
for  large  boats,  and  the  wharf  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's place  has  been  arranged  for  the 
landing  of  large  boats,  but  that  is  at  high 
tide  and  we  unfortunately  were  there  at 
low  tide  when  the  water  was  only  twelve 
feet  deep.  The  Lady  Laurier  draws  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  feet,  but  she  has 
been  fitted  for  emergency  on  account  of 
the  war  and  is  liable  to  leave  the  harbor  at 
any  moment,  therefore  she  is  fully  pro- 
visioned and  supplied  with  coal,  and  at  the 
present  time  draws  twenty-two  feet.  This 
afternoon  when  the  Captain  was  going  up 
the  arm  he  saw  that  he  was  drawing 
twenty-one  feet  and  he  realized  at  once  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  land  at 
that  point  as  the  water  was  only  twelve 
feet  deep  and  that  will  explain  why  the 
vessel  did  not  go  to  the  wharf,  and  then 
the  captain  was  prepared  to  land  the 
party  in  boats  and  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
McKean  were  very  anxious  that  he  should 
do  so,  but  they  found  it  would  take  from 
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six  to  ten  minutes  to  go  and  return  to  the 
ship  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  at  least  nine  boatloads  go  ashore. 
After  the  reception  we  would  have  had  to 
embark  again  which  would  all  have  neces- 
sitated spending  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Now  under  war  conditions  our  harbor  is 
closed  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  Captain  said 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  this  but  he 
was  afraid  the  harbor  would  be  shut  and 
we  would  have  had  to  stay  out  all  night 
in  the  boat.  As  it  was,  out  of  courtesy, 
the  officials  kept  the  gate  open  for  the 
Lady  Laurier,  so  you  see  if  they  had  not 
done  so  all  of  those  who  were  on  the  ship 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
the  night  on  the  Lady  Lorea  in  the  har- 
bor. We  did  everything  we  could  in  this 
matter,  but  I  think  this  will  explain  to  you 
fully  the  reason  for  our  not  landing  at  the 
Governor's. 

MR.  WEIR:  Sir  Frederick  wishes  me 
to  say  to  the  delegates  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  the  city  is  extended  to  you 
and  we  hope  you  will  not  run  away  tomor- 
row, we  hope  you  will  stay  until  Saturday 
at  least,  and  if  possible  until   Sunday. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Now  we  should 
deteimine  how  many  reports  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Commission  should  be  printed. 
The  matter  is  in  type  as  it  was  held  for 
the  "Summary  and  Recommendations." 
What  is  your  pleasure  on  that? 

MR.  McALONEY:  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  going  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Out- 
look. 

Motion  was  made  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee;  seconded 
and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  would  like  an 
expression  of  the  members  as  to  the  time 
of  holding  the  next  convention.  We  have 
tried  to  get  at  it  through  correspondence 
but  think  it  would  be  best  to  decide  it 
while  you  are  all  here.  How  many  would 
like  it  in  June,  from  June  24th  to  30th? 

MR.   GARDINER:     That  is  too  early. 

MR.  HINEMON:  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  twenty  years  and 
I  came  right  through  New  York  when  it 
was  in  session  to  come  to  this  meeting. 
I  think  we  should  consider  other  meetings 


as  well  as  this  one  and  fix  the  date  ac- 
cordingly. 

MR.  CURRY:  Why  not  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Local  Committee  at  the  place  where  the 
convention  is  to  be  held  and  let  them  set- 
tle it. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  thought  best  to 
call  for  an  expression  of  preference  now, 
not  to  have  a  discussion,  but  merely  to 
ask  for  a  rising  vote  on  three  different 
dates. 

The  rising  vote  resulted  as  follows: 

June  24th  to  30  15 

July  1st  to     7th  5 

July  7th  to  14th 6 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  last  week  in 
June  has  the  preference.  Now  I  think  we 
are  ready  for  the  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tees or  shall  we  first  consider  the  place  of 
the  next  convention?  I  will  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  read  the  invitations. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota. 

June  15,  1916. 
To  the  President  of  the  American 
Association   of   Instructors   of   the   Blind, 
Dear  Sir: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minneso- 
ta School  for  the  Blind  hereby  extends  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
hold  their  biennial  meeting  of  1918  at  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

The  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind 
will  be  in  session  at  that  time  and  every 
opportunity  will  be  given  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  observe  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  varied  provisions  made 
for  the  Blind  of  Minnesota. 

B.  B.  SHEFFIELD, 

„„„  President. 

GEO.  WOOD, 

Secretary. 

n,      ,      „  June  13,  1916. 

lo  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

Care  of  J.  J.  Dow, 

Superintendent  of  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 
Dear  Sir: 

Faribault,  Minnesota,  will  invite  your  As- 
sociation to  hold  its  biennial  meeting 
0 9l°)  there,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota,  I  further  the  invitation 

Faribault  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  over 
ten   thousand   inhabitants,   and   it   possesses 


n0  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF 

unusually    good    facilities    for    entertaining  EXPENDITURES 
conventions   such    as   yours.     Should   your  For  Reporting  Berkley  Con- 
choice  fall  upon  that  city,  you  may  be  as-  vention    $140.00 

sured  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  a nd^he  Treasurer_Postage    5.00 

s.-LssrssrhSSP&Ji.  »**      » 

i       *~A  in  that  citv  Printing    Reports    314.85 

10  Ho  ,,ng  that  you'  may  see  the  advantage  g  and   ^^ 

of  selecting   Faribault  as  your  next   meet-  ^.^  ^  ^^^   ^  Q1 

ing  place,  I  am,  Reimbursing  Bank  for 

'".  A    a'burnqUIST,  Cheque    (Texas)    25.00 

Governor.  522.86 

MR.  ARGO-.     I  have  a  letter  at  the .hotel  Bajance         ^   — 

from    the    President    of    ou     Boar      asking  g  ^             ^  fa 

to  be  remembered  to  you  all  and  saying  he  qq 

would  be  delighted  to  have  you  come  to  us  

two    years    from    now.      I    think    that    the  

meeting    reallv    belongs    in    Colorado,      bix 

v^r,  aBO  at  Little  Rock,  I  extended  an  in-  There    is    available    in    bills    uncollected 

vitation    but   at   that   time  the  Association  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00)  which  will  be  paid 

decided'  to    go    to    Mr.    McAloney.      Now  in  the  near  future. 

four  years  ago  we   did   not   extend   an   in-  Bills     were     presented     to     all     Schools 

vitation    but   we   want  you   to   come   to   us  which    usually    affiliate    with    this    Associa- 

two  years   from  now.     We  have  plenty  or  tion.     In  some  cases  those  not  represented 

fresh  air  and  lots  of  good  water,  and  when  by    delegates    refused    to    pay    the    assess- 

it  rains  it's  a  dry  rain.     I   can  pledge  you  ment   though  a  number  did   pay  and  were 

lots  of  sunshine  and  you  can  come  in  June  glad   to  do  so  to  secure  the   reports. 

or  July,  the  early  part  of  July.     We  have  *Bank    deposits    show    eighty-one    cents 

a   great'  many   things   for   you   to    see   and  (81c)    less    than    receipts    show    on    book. 

we   will   let   you   work   and   play,   too,   and  This   is   for  exchanges  as   shown   by   Bank 

arrange   things   so   you   can   go   around,   so  book. 

please  come  to  Colorado.     With  respect  to  Respectfully  submitted, 

Mr.  Dow  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  come  JOHN    F.    BLEDSOE, 

out  himself  so  I  will  just  ask  Mr.  Dow  not  Treasurer. 

to   say  anything  in   favor   of  our  going   to  Examined  and  found  correct  July  6,  1916. 

him.  F.  H.  BEAR, 

MR.   OLIPHANT:     We   would   be   glad  C.  F.  F.  CAMPBELL, 

to  have  you  come  to  Georgia,  you  can  come  B.  P.  CHAPPLE, 

any    time    in    June    or   July,    any    time    you  Auditing  Committee, 

please.     In   the  latter  part  of  July  we   can  Upon    motion,   the   report   of   the   Treas- 

give  you  Georgia  watermelons  and  Georgia  urer  was  accepted, 

peaches.  THE  PRESIDENT:     We  will  now  hear 

Mr.  Ray  made  a  motion  that  the  invita-  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 

tion   of   the   Colorado   School   be   accepted.  MR.    CHAPPLE:      The    Auditing    Com- 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted.  mittee,    after    a    careful    inspection    of    the 

THE  PRESIDENT:    We  will  now  listen  '    Treasurer's    accounts,    finds    them    correct; 

to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.  all  receipts  are  properly  accounted  for  and 

TREASURER'S  REPORT  all  expenditures  are  covered  by  vouchers. 

RECEIPTS  THE    PRESIDENT:      You    have    heard 

Rec'd  from  former  Treas....$  91.85  the    report    of    the    Committee    and    unless 

Receipts  from  Schools    654.94*  there    is   an    objection    it   will   be    adopted. 

$746.79  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
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mittee    on    Resolutions   of   which    Mr.    Ray 
is  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

We  desire  to  express  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  to  Hon.  D.  McKean, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
to  Mrs.  McKean  for  their  gracious  hos- 
pitality extended  to  the  Association  in  re- 
ceiving the  members  in  their  beautiful 
home  at  Maplewood,  and  to  our  hosts  of 
the  Steamship  Lady  Laurier  for  the  un- 
usual pleasure  of  the  ride  on  Halifax  Har- 
bor and  the  Arm,  and  to  Captain,  the  Rev. 
C.  McKinnon,  for  his  able  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Education." 

To  the  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Hali- 
fax we  are  indebted  for  the  intelligent  and 
adequate  accounts  of  our  sessions  and  the 
cordiality  with  which  they  have  greeted 
us. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  extend  to  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick and  Lady  Fraser,  to  the  managers 
and  staff,  to  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  and 
to  the  generous  citizens  of  Halifax,  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  hearty  thanks  for 
their  cordial  hospitality  and  gracious  en- 
tertainment during  the  convention;  also  to 
the  Military  Band  and  other  musicians  for 
the  delightful  music  furnished  during  our 
stay. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  hereby  express 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Of- 
ficers of  the  Association  and  to  those  who 
contributed  papers,  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tions of  their  work  in  providing  such  an 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  recognize  the 
need  of  special  preparation  for  teaching  the 
Blind  and  favor  some  provision  therefor. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  be,  and  hereby  is, 
authorized  to  suggest  such  revisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  such  other  amend- 
ments  as   may   occur   to   them,   or   be   sug- 


gested to  them  by  other  members  of  the 
Association,  as  may  seem  to  them  wise,  re- 
porting the  results  of  their  suggestions  to 
the  Association  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Upon  motion  the  entire  report  of  the 
Committee   on   Resolutions  was  adopted. 

MR.  RAY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  an  amendment.  I  think  I  am  out  of 
order,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  every 
visitor  as  well  as  every  delegate  should  be 
permitted  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to 
us;  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  known 
such  hospitality  before  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Fraser 
and  also  to  Mr.  Weir  and  to  the  others 
who  have  been  so  exceedingly  kind,  as  well 
as  to  the  citizens  of  Halifax,  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER:  We  ap- 
preciate the  warm  reception  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

MR.  WEIR:  For  myself  I  am  only  too 
sorry  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do 
more,  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  I 
have  found  to  be  the  greatest  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  I  feel  glad  that  I  am  leaving 
here  on  a  trip  to  Newfoundland  for  really 
I  would  be  very,  very  lonely  without  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  now  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, Mr.  Argo  is  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

President — Thomas    S.    McAloney. 

First  Vice  President — S.  M.  Green. 

Second   Vice    President — G.    F.    Oliphant. 

Recording   Secretary — George   D.    Eaton. 

Treasurer — J.  F.  Bledsoe. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman;  H.  J. 
Menzemer,  A.  H.  Walker,  Miss  Ada  M. 
Turner,  Thomas  S.  McAloney. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  CURRY:  I  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  officers  named  by  the  Nominating 
Committee. 
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MR.  RAY:  As  the  Secretary  is  one  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  I  move  that  Dr.  Argo 
be   instructed  to  cast  the  ballot. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted  whereup- 
on Dr.  Argo  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers 
of  the  Association. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Just  one  moment 
before  we  adjourn.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
emphasize  what  was  passed  in  the  Reso- 
lution, the  excellent  work  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  preparation  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  one  of  the  best  ever  pre- 
sented at  any  meeting.  Mr.  Hamilton  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee present,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
other  members  have  added  their  mite  in 
the  preparation  of  the  program  and  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  it  was  carried 
through  so  well. 

MR.  HAMILTON:  I  would  like  to  say- 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  various  peo- 
ple who  were  asked  to  take  part;  only  two 
persons  whom  I  asked  declined  and  both 
of  them  had  good  excuses,  so  I  think  the 
success  of  the  meeting  is  due  to  the  hearty 
and  loyal  co-operation  of  the  superintend- 
ents. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Is  there  any  other 
matter  that  should  be  attended  to  before 
we  adjourn? 

MR.  WILSON:  As  I  understand  the 
resolution  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  is 
to  be  continued.  Are  there  any  new  mem- 
bers to  be  added? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  President  of 
the  Association  is  authorized  to  add  to  the 
Committee  as  it  now  stands  and  that  will 
rest  upon  the  new  President  to  carry  that 
out. 

I  want  to  turn  over  the  meeting  at  this 
time  to  our  new  President,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McAloney. 

Mr.   McAloney  in  the   Chair. 

MR.  McALONEY:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, if  I  had  the  gift  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Campbell  possesses,  I  could  suitably  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  but  since  I 
have  not  that  gift,  I  will  simply  thank  you 
for  your  confidence  in  me  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  do  my  duty  to  the  best  oi 
my  ability  during  the  next  two  years. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  con- 
vention now  stands  adjourned. 
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DELEGATES  AND  GUESTS  PRESENT  FROM  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
BLIND,    ASSOCIATIONS,    ETC. 


Arkansas — Superintendent  John  H.  Hine- 
raon. 

California — Mr.  and   Mrs.   H.   R.  Chapman. 

Colorado — Superintendent   W.   K.   Argo. 

District  of  Columbia — Miss  Etta  Josselyn 
Giffen,   De    Vere   Whitton. 

Florida — President    A.    H.    Walker. 

Georgia — Superintendent   G.   F.   Oliphant. 

Indiana — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pilkenton. 
Miss   Mary   Catherwood. 

Iowa — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Eaton,  W.  H.  Gimmill,  Trustee,  Miss 
Margaret  Chist,  Miss  Anne  Throckmor- 
ton. 

Maine — Millard  W.   Baldwin. 

Maryland — Superintendent  J.  F.  Bledsoe, 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Edward  M.  Chamberlain, 
Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks,  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Ladd,  Miss  Bertha  L.  Martien,  Miss  Mary 
Spalding. 

Massachusetts — Director  E.  E.  Allen,  Miss 
Isabel  S.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  Arthur  E.  Holmes,  F.  B.  Ierardi, 
Harold  Molter. 

Minnesota — Superintendent  James  J.    Dow. 

Mississippi — Superintendent   R.   S.   Curry. 

Montana — President   H.  J.   Menzemer. 

New  York  City — Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  Miss  Mary  P. 
Schoonmaker.  Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldth- 
waite. 

New  York  State — Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.   Hamilton,   Miss   Allegra   Hamilton. 

North  Carolina — Superintendent  John  E. 
Ray.  G.  E.  Lineberry  Trustee,  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Alderman,  J.  T.  Alderman,  Jr., 
Rev.  M.  L.   Kesler. 


North  Dakota — Superintendent  B.  P.  Chap- 
pie. 

Nova  Scotia — Superintendent  C.  F.  Fraser, 
K.  B.;  Lady  Fraser;  S.  R.  Hussey,  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Archibald,  Miss  R.  Archibald,  Miss 
J.  Allison,  Miss  E.  Allison,  Miss  F. 
Bowes,  Miss  A.  M.  Callanan,  H.  B. 
Campbell.  Miss  F.  Clancy,  O.  P.  Cormier, 
Miss  C.  E.  Deckman,  Miss  E.  Ellis,  S.  B. 
Hayden.  T.  A.  Hubley,  Miss  G.  Lock- 
ward,  Miss  J.  Lockward.  Miss  M.  Lock- 
ward,  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald.  Miss  B.  K. 
McDonald,  G.  Mason,  Miss  L.  Murse, 
Miss  M.  Tobin,  Miss  M.  Trenholm,  G. 
W.   Theakston,   J.    E.   Williston.   J.   Weir. 

Ohio — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Par- 
kin. 

Oklahoma — Superintendent  O.  W.  Stewart, 
Gordon   Hicks. 

Ontario — Principal  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Sher- 
man  Charles   Swift. 

Pennsylvania — Principal  and  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Miss  Josephine  Lee  Chrysler. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino.  Samuel  B. 
Hayes.   Miss   Katherine   Roese. 

South   Carolina — Principal  W.   H.   Walker. 

Tennessee — Superintendent  and  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Armstrong. 

Utah — Superintendent   F.    M.   Driggs. 

Virginia — Francis  H.   Bear. 

Washington — Superintendent  Sadie  E.  Hall. 
Willard  Hall. 


Western       Pennsylvania 
Thomas  S.  McAloney. 


Superintendent 


Wisconsin — Superintendent    J.    T.    Hooper, 
Miss  Ada   M.  Turner. 
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APPENDIX 

On  Thursday,  July  6th  at  noon,  an  informal  meeting  of 
the  ex-officio  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
t/he  Blind  was  held,  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  in  the  Chair. 
A  letter  from  President  Cowan  of  the  American  Printing 
House  was  read  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  Printing  House 
were  discussed. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  6th,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
an  informal  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  various 
institutions  was  held  to  discuss  what  was  best  to  be  done 
for  the  respective  schools  during  the  coming  year  regarding 
the  teaching  of  Revised  Braille.  It  was  decided  that  nothing  ■ 
could  be  done  until  matters  had  been  settled  with  the  English 
Committee.  The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
was  urged  to  keep  the  Superintendents  promptly  informed 
as  to  developments  and  progress. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bledsoe,  Ray  and  Bur- 
ritt  was  appointed  to  look  after  all  legislation  of  national  im- 
pnrtance  in  connection  with  the  work  for  the  blind.  A  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Dow,  Driggs,  McAloney 
and  Miss  Merwin  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  local 
trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  re- 
garding printing  in  the  Uniform  Type  when  the  Committee 
has  finally  settled  the  matter. 

Present  at  the  Midnight  Meeting  of 
Superintendents  at  Halifax. 

Mrs.  Hall,  Messrs.  Dow,  Allen,  Stewart, 
Burritt,  Ray,  Bledsoe,  Menzemer,  Argo,  Eaton, 
Oliphant,  Wilson,  Walker  (Pla.),  Walter  (S.C.J, 
Driggs,  Hooper,  Hamilton,  Campbell,  Armstrong, 
McAloney,  Chappie,  Van  Cleve. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF 

THE  BLIND. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    BIENNIAL  CONVENTION   HELD  AT 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO,  JUNE  24-28,  1918. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Monday  evening,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the  twenty-fourth 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  called  to  order  by 
Superintendent  VV.  K.  Argo.  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilcox, 
D.D.,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Colorado  Springs,  made  invocation  for  the  Divine 
guidance.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
the  Mayor  of  Colorado  Springs,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Thomas,  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Humphrey,  President 


of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  D.  P.  Anderson, 
physician  to  the  Colorado  School  since  its  found- 
ing, and  Dr.  Argo,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School.  To  these  addresses  President  Thomas 
S.  McAloney  made  appropriate  response  and 
then  delivered  his  presidential  address. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  George  D.  Eaton,  on 
war  service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Superintendent 
N.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nebraska  City,  was  appointed  Secretary. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  AND  INFLUENCE 
UPON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

THOMAS  S.  MCALONEY, 
Superintendent  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, my  mother  used  to  make  for  us  a  dish 
every  Saturday  which  she  called  "Resurrection 
Pie."  When  we  asked  her  what  it  contained  she 
would  always  say,  "It  is  a  good  pie."  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  contents  of  this  pie  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Hoover,  as  all  the 
left  overs  for  the  week  mysteriously  disappeared 
when  it  was  made.  Now  my  address  this  even- 
ing is  in  the  nature  of  a  "Resurrection  Pie." 
It  contains  scraps  from  topics  in  which  we  are 
all  interested,  and  with  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar,  but  does  not  touch  very  deeply 
upon  any. 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  program  which 
the  members  of  our  Executive  Committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  their  Chairman,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve,  have  prepared  for  us.  The  topics 
for  discussion  are  most  timely,  and  touch  upon 
the    most    vital    problems   of   our   work.      The 


speakers  are  well  chosen  and  our  regular  pro- 
gram which  begins  to-morrow  morning  will  be 
profitable  to  all. 

At  this  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring 
briefly  to  those  whose  faces  we  miss  at  this  Con- 
vention. Since  our  last  meeting,  two  of  our 
brother  Superintendents,  who  were  present  at 
the  Halifax  Convention,  have  passed  away — 
Mr.  John  E.  Ray  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  J. 
V.  Armstrong  of  Tennessee.  These  men  spent 
their  lives  in  trying  to  uplift  humanity,  and  the 
blind  men  and  women  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  bear  tribute  to  the 
splendid  work  achieved  by  them.  Their  genial 
fellowship  endeared  them  to  us  all,  and  we  shall 
miss  them  in  our  councils  and  in  our  delibera- 
tions.   Their  works  live  after  them. 

I  also  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  another  prominent  educator  of  the 
blind  who  has  passed  away  since  our  last  con- 
ference, William  Bell  Wait.  He  devoted  his 
life  and  inventive  genius  to  the  service  of  the 
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blind,  and  we  honor  him  for  the  great  work  he 
accomplished. 

Others  of  our  number  are  serving  their  coun- 
try in  various  capacities.  To  these  we  wish  all 
success  and  hope  that  they  may  return  to  the 
profession  at  no  distant  date. 

To  our  new  members  I  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  trust  that  they  may  feel  at  home  with 
us  and  that  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  will 
prove  attractive  to  them  and  worthy  of  their 
best  thought  and  effort. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  briefly  to-night  on  "The 
New  Education  and  Its  Relation  to  and  Influence 
upon  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  At  the 
present  time  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  en- 
gaged in  a  terrific  conflict  which  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  most  appalling  loss  of  life.  Our 
own  country  has  been  drawn  into  the  maelstrom, 
and  our  young  men,  in  the  perfection  of  their 
manhood,  are  willingly  giving  up  their  lives  so 
that  our  country  may  maintain  its  high  ideals  of 
liberty,  justice  and  equality.  The  minds  of  our 
people  have  been  upset  as  never  before,  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  bring  our  thoughts  to  a 
quiet  contemplation  of  subjects  which  are  out- 
side the  radius  of  the  war.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  work  such  as  ours  should  continue, 
and  in  fact  should  be  even  more  emphasized  than 
before. 

The  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
countries  taking  part  in  the  war  must  bring 
about  decided  changes  in  the  training  of  the 
youths  of  these  countries.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  so  much  attention 
directed  to  public  education.  The  governments 
of  the  nations  realize  very  fully  and  clearly  that 
the  schools  are  without  doubt  the  hope  of  their 
countries,  and  this  terrible  war,  which  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down,  is  bringing  increased 
responsibilities  upon  the  schools  to  train  the 
boys  and  girls  to  take  up  the  burden  and  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace. 

What  is  our  country  doing  to  adjust  the  sys- 
tems of  education  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
of  affairs  after  the  war?  Long  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  there  was  a  decided  unrest  in 
educational  circles  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
methods  in  vogue.  Prominent  educators,  led 
by  President  Eliot,  Abraham  Flexner  and 
others,  have  flayed  unmercifully  the  antiquated 
and  traditional  methods  to  which  our  country 
still  clings.  They  demand  that  our  boys  and 
girls  be  given  a  more  practical  education  and  that 
the  old  view  of  education,  which  was  largely 
tinged  with  the  theory  of  mental  discipline,  and 


which  believed  that  children  went  to  school  only 
to  strengthen  their  minds,  be  discarded.  They 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  new  idea,  which  is  that 
of  growth  and  a  natural  development  of  latent 
powers  and  capacities.  They  feel  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  school  must  take  on  for  the  child 
a  sense  of  reality,  and  that  he  must  live  and  feel 
that  he  is  living.  Under  the  old  system  it  was 
found  that  the  children  were  frequently  gradu- 
ated without  being  adequately  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

For  years  progressive  educators  have  honestly 
faced  the  facts  and  cast  about  for  measures  to 
remedy  the  most  glaring  defects,  and  in  their 
efforts  they  have  at  times  swung  the  pendulum 
to  opposite  extremes.  They  have  in  some  cases 
tried  to  make  the  education  so  easy  that  there 
has  been  danger  of  turning  out  spineless  products. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  vocational 
training  was  a  panacea  for  every  educational  ill, 
and  this  theory  spread  with  lightning  rapidity 
from  coast  to  coast — but  vocational  training  did 
not  solve  the  problem,  and  while  it  will  always 
remain  a  very  valuable  and  important  factor  in 
the  world  of  education,  yet  the  mere  training 
of  the  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  national 
consciousness  and  develop  a  citizenship  with 
national  ideals,  national  activities  and  com- 
munity usefulness.  Elementary  education  must 
prove  itself  by  functioning  in  service  to  the  in- 
dividual child  just  as  the  higher  education 
reaches  its  greatest  usefulness  when  it  functions 
in  service  to  society.  The  subjects  taught  must 
be  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  For  in- 
stance, spelling  must  function  itself  in  correct 
writing, grammar  in  correct  speaking.and  purely 
theoretical  grammar  will  not  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  future.  History  and  geography 
will  be  made  of  real  live  interest  to  the  pupil. 
They  will  be  correlated  and  made  interesting 
and  practical.  It  will  not  be  thought  necessary 
to  commit  long  lists  of  tongue  twisting  names  of 
places  and  events  which  have  no  active  potential 
value  in  their  education.  In  the  same  way, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  other  languages 
will  be  taught  as  tongues,  not  as  a  literature  or 
as  mental  discipline ;  not  as  a  literary  accomplish- 
ment, but  as  invaluable  aids  to  commercial 
careers.  Algebra  and  geometry  will  be  taught 
in  modified  forms  and  only  to  those  whose  pro- 
fessional careers  will  require  it. 

The  Gary  System,  which  was  an  improvement 
over  existing  systems,  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lems confronting  educators.  Superintendent 
Wirt,  who  inaugurated  the  system  in  the  young 
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and  growing  town  of  Gary,  Indiana,  had  a  vision 
of  a  more  practical  education  for  the  boys  and 
girls  than  was  usually  given.  The  regular  class- 
room work  was  supplemented  by  lectures  given 
by  special  teachers,  and  the  schedules  were  so 
arranged  that  industrial  and  physical  training 
were  as  prominent  on  the  daily  program  as  the 
regular  literary  work,  thus  endeavoring  to  train 
the  whole  child  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

The  City  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  intro- 
duced this  system  into  its  schools,  but  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition  and  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction. This  opposition  was  largely  politi- 
cal, but  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  the  system.  Perhaps  if  it  had 
been  properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large 
city,  it  would  have  survived.  A  modified  form 
of  the  Gary  System  has  been  in  use  in  three  of 
the  best  of  Pittsburgh's  public  schools,  and 
splendid  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  new  Lincoln  School,  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia,  which  was 
opened  last  fall,  is  attracting  much  attention. 
It  is  neither  a  Gary  School,  a  Froebelian  nor  a 
Montessori,  nor  is  it  like  any  other  organized 
public  school.  It  will  not  use  the  duplicate 
system  of  the  Gary  School.  It  was  named  after 
Abraham  Lincoln,  because  they  claim  that  his 
natural  education  represented  the  highest  type 
of  culture.  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  be  taught 
formally.  History  will  be  taught  only  as  it  is 
vital  to  individual  activity.  The  classics  will  be 
taught  in  language  which  the  children  under- 
stand, and  instead  of  losing  the  beauties  of 
literature  in  efforts  to  translate  it  from  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  will  be  given  so  that  its  full  beauty  and 
ideals  can  be  imbibed.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  School.  We  will 
watch  results  with  great  interest,  and  trust  we 
will  profit  by  the  experiment. 

Now  the  education  of  the  blind  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  seeing,  and 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  education  of 
those  with  sight  certainly  concern  the  educa- 
tion of  those  without  sight.  The  problems  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  are  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  solve  than  those  for  the  seeing, 
consequently  deeper  study  and  greater  thought 
are  necessary  to  be  exercised  by  educators  of  the 
blind.  I  am  very  proud,  however,  to  say  that  our 
Schools  have  been  for  years  using  some  of  the 
new  methods  recently  advocated  by  progressive 
leaders  in  the  public  school  system.  We  have 
been  training  the  hand  and  developing  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  cultivating 


the  mind  of  each  of  our  pupils,  and  we  have  been 
earnestly  seeking  how  best  to  develop  them  ade- 
quately for  the  active  duties  and  occupations  of 
life,  thereby  preparing  their  way  to  self  main- 
tenance and  independence.  How  far  we  have 
succeeded  in  solving  this  problem,  or  how  suc- 
cessful have  been  our  methods,  time  only  will 
tell,  but  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  advo- 
cate striking  reforms  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  the  seeing,  it  would  be  wisdom  for 
us  to  seek  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  curriculum 
and  institute  such  changes  and  reforms  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  conference,  held  two 
years  ago  in  Halifax,  President  Burritt,  in  his 
admirable  address,  presented  facts  and  figures 
which  gave  us  all  food  for  thought  and  which 
awakened  us  to  the  grave  responsibility  resting 
upon  those  in  charge  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
These  figures,  which  were  based  upon  pupils 
admitted  to  the  Overbrook  School,  showed  that 
a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  those  in 
attendance  were  intellectually  below  normal. 
These  conditions  are  true  to  a  varying  extent  in 
all  our  schools,  and  should  lead  us  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  commit  the  same  blunders  we 
condemn  in  educators  of  the  seeing.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  run  all  our  pupils  through  the 
same  mould,  and  waste  time  by  requiring  all  our 
boys  and  girls  to  study  subjects  which  many  of 
them  are  unable  to  intelligently  learn  or  compre- 
hend, simply  because  in  times  past  it  has  been 
customary  to  do  so.  Shall  we  not  rather  arrange 
our  curricula  so  that  each  child  may  be  taught 
the  things  that  shall  be  of  interest  to  him,  and 
which  shall  be  beneficial  to  him  after  leaving 
school?  We  know  that  capacity  develops  with 
interest,  and  interest  aroused  and  sustained 
through  self-activity  under  inspirational  guidance 
is  more  potent  than  that  exacted  in  a  fixed  course 
of  study. 

Many  children  and  teachers  have  spent 
wearying  hours  and  days  together  in  attempting 
the  impossible.  The  child  whose  mentality  is  not 
normal  should  not  be  required  to  waste  his  time 
nor  the  time,  patience  and  energy  of  his  teacher 
in  this  way.  How  much  better  for  both  if  the 
child  studied  such  things  as  suited  his  capa- 
bilities, and  which  he  could  be  made  to  intelli- 
gently grasp. 

The  old  saying  to  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star"  is  a  good  one,  but  its  application  is  not 
always  universally  possible  or  practical.  We 
notice  in  departments  of  many  of  our  schools 
that  the  goal  is  so  high  that  some  of  our  pupils 
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are  not  even  within  telescopic  distance  of  it, 
and  consequently  they  do  not  have  the  incentive 
to  reach  out  to  heights  it  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  attain.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  from 
what  I  have  said  that  we  should  not  have  high 
standards  in  our  schools.  The  point  I  want  to 
emphasize  is,  that  we  should  have  different 
standards  for  different  mentalities,  and  that 
each  individual  should  be  studied  and  standards 
set  for  him. 

The  many  reforms  advocated  in  schools  for 
the  seeing,  and  the  apparent  need  for  a  more 
elastic  course  of  study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
especially  in  the  upper  school,  brought  together 
the  Superintendents  of  the  five  incorporated 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  these  things,  with  the  hope  that 
their  conclusions  might  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  profession.  This  self-styled  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee held  meetings  at  these  five  schools  during 
the  year  or  so  of  its  existence,  and  thorough  in- 
spection of  each  school  was  made  and  new 
features  discussed  and  approved  or  disapproved. 
While  a  large  proportion  of  the  discussion  was 
with  reference  to  secondary  school  work,  yet  the 
elementary  work  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  it. 
In  the  upper  school  work  the  committee  ap- 
proved, among  other  things,  "substitution  of 
some  general  informational,  scientific  and  modern- 
life-problems  lines  of  instruction  for  some  of  the 
traditional  academic  work  when  practicable; 
continued  emphasis  upon  the  tested,  cultural 
subjects  with  increased  emphasis  upon  vocational 
training  and  more  careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  with  a  view  of  shaping  his  course  to 
suit  his  needs." 

While  earning  a  living  was  not  considered  the 
whole  aim  of  school  life,  yet  it  was  agreed  that 
complete  happiness  was  not  possible  without  self- 
support,  and  while  we  should  hold  to  higher  ideals 
in  all  our  schools,  yet  we  must  meet  the  demands 
of  modernized  education  by  making  the  school 
life,  especially  of  those  of  lower  mentality,  one 
of  practical  preparation  for  self-support.  A 
closer  touch  with  the  family  life  of  the  pupils 
was  also  urged. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee was  cut  short  owing  to  the  services  of  the 
members  being  required  for  work  in  connection 
with  war  blinded  soldiers,  and  in  extending  aid 
to  those  blinded  in  the  Halifax  explosion.  The 
service  of  a  committee  of  this  kind  is  without 
doubt  invaluable,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a 
small  committee  be  appointed  officially  at  this 
convention  which  would  carefully  study  all  the 


problems  arising  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  which  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  this 
study.  The  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  several  years  ago  appointed  such  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
work  and  the  results  of  this  study  have  proved 
very  valuable  to  their  profession. 

The  longer  I  am  connected  with  the  work  for 
the  blind,  the  more  strongly  I  am  convinced  that 
the  training  of  the  blind  child  should  begin  with 
the  cradle.  Not  that  I  advocate  taking  the  in- 
fant from  home  and  placing  it  in  a  school — on 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  child 
should  have  the  loving  care  of  the  mother  at 
home  until  it  is  of  school  age.  If  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  blind  children  in  the  state,  from 
one  year  old  and  upward,  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  then  the  school  authorities 
could  and  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  that 
expert  advice  is  given  the  parents  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  the  child.  Parents  are  often 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  being  ignorant  as  to 
what  blindness  entails,  and  to  the  best  method 
of  beginning  that  training  so  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  after  years.  They  are  very  appreciative 
of  the  advice  of  some  one  experienced  in  the 
training  of  blind  children.  This  part  of  the  ex- 
tension work  of  the  school  should  be  carried  on 
through  a  field  officer.  This  officer  should  visit 
the  home  from  time  to  time  to  note  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  child,  so  that  when  school 
age  arrives  he  will  be  more  normal  and  better 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  than  he  would 
otherwise  be.  This  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  him,  saving  both  time  and  effort  in 
school.  A  friendly  feeling  between  the  parents 
and  the  school  having  been  established,  the  child 
is  gladly  turned  over  to  the  school  at  the  proper 
age  so  his  training  may  be  continued  and  a 
hearty  co-operation  is  kept  up  all  through  his 
school  life.  A  report  of  the  home  conditions  of 
the  child  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 
tendent or  Principal  when  arranging  his  course 
of  training,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  preparing  this  course.  The  interest  of  the 
school  in  the  pupil  should  not  cease  when  his 
diploma  is  handed  to  him  at  graduation.  The 
field  officer  should  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
graduate  and  give  assistance  and  encouragement 
when  necessary. 

Through  the  field  officer  the  school  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  ophthalmologists  of  the 
State  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Many  of 
these  specialists  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
scope  and  aims  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
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they  hesitate  to  recommend  children  with  de- 
fective sight  to  go  there.  With  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  these  special  schools,  they 
never  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  their 
patrons.  Superintendents,  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  public  schools,  in  a  similar  way,  could  also 
have  their  interest  aroused  and  their  assistance 
secured. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  a  field  officer.  Tact,  sympathy,  a  love  of 
children,  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
with  an  ability  to  size  up  home  conditions  cor- 
rectly and  clearly,  are  qualifications  needed  for 
this  position.  A  good  teacher  of  the  blind,  with 
some  social  service  training,  would  be  able  to  do 
efficient  work. 

At  least  twenty  of  our  schools  have  field  officers 
employed,  and  others  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  branch  of  extension  work. 
Very  few  carry  it  out  to  the  extent  I  have  out- 
lined, but  those  who  are  doing  so  realize  the 
wonderful  benefit  it  is  to  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  within  memory  was  the  adoption 
of  a  Uniform  Type,  at  the  Halifax  Convention 
two  years  ago.  By  its  adoption  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  years  gone  by  have  disappeared, 
and  the  educators  of  the  blind  are  now  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  solve  the  many  perplexing 
problems  that  arise  in  our  work.  The  type  ques- 
tion has  been  for  years  the  stumbling  block  to 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  al- 
though the  new  type  may  not  be  as  scientific 
as  the  other  types  in  use,  yet  it  brings  with  it 
untold  blessings  to  the  blind  of  the  English 
speaking  world.  Its  economic  effect  will  be 
immeasurable,  and  the  possibility  of  increased 
literature  will  be  unbounded.  Its  adoption 
brings  with  it  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose 
among  our  educators. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  present  educators  of  the  blind  in 
this  country.  Those  who  have  been  prominent 
in  the  advocacy  of  one  or  another  of  the  types 
in  use  have  sunk  their  own  personal  preferences 
and  willingly  made  sacrifices  that  good  may  come 
to  all.  We  are  proud  of  the  spirit  which  they 
have  exhibited,  and  in  years  to  come  they  will 
be  looked  upon  as  real  benefactors  to  the  blind. 

Frequently  in  spite  of  great  tribulations  and 
great  sorrows  good  things  come,  and  one  bright 
spot  in  the  black  curtain  of  this  horrible  war  is 
new  opportunities  opening  up  to  the  blind.  In 
the  European  countries  and  in  Canada,  the 
problem  of  the  blinded  soldier  has  received  very 


careful  consideration,  and  national  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  to  re-educate  and  fit  him  for 
useful  citizenship.  The  United  States,  however, 
has  tackled  the  problem  in  a  more  scientific 
and  practical  way  than  in  any  other  country. 
With  the  establishment  of  its  research  bureaus, 
where  all  information  concerning  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  every  corner  of  the  world  is  avail- 
able, the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  do 
more  efficient  work  for  the  re-education  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  war  blinded  than  has  yet 
been  done.  The  government  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  wisdom  in  taking  the  members 
of  our  profession  into  its  confidence,  consulting 
with  them,  and  asking  for  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice. In  the  selection  of  one  of  our  number, 
Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
as  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  Blinded 
Soldiers,  we  feel  professional  pride,  and  congratu- 
late the  Government  upon  its  choice.  In  the 
training  of  these  war-blinded  soldiers  our  schools 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  by  giving 
up  some  of  our  best  teachers  to  the  government. 
We  should  willingly  make  these  sacrifices  so  that 
the  men  who  have  given  up  their  sight  in  the 
performance  of  their  highest  duty  to  their  coun- 
try may  have  the  best  training  it  is  possible  to 
give. 

The  training  of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the 
sighted  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  has 
proved  to  be  a  success.  When  classes  for  the 
blind  in  public  schools  were  first  started,  many 
of  us  were  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility 
of  securing  practical  results.  This  spring,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  work  of  these 
special  classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  the  excellent  results 
which  they  are  obtaining.  Mr.  Irwin,  by  pro- 
viding special  physical  training,  hand  training 
and  trades  instruction,  has  skilfully  overcome  the 
defects  in  the  system  which  at  first  caused  ad- 
verse criticism.  Music  is  taught  regularly  and 
chorus  teaching  is  conducted  for  all  the  classes 
in  a  central  locality.  He  has  also  provided  a 
cottage  where  groups  of  girls  spend  part  of  each 
week  in  learning  the  art  of  home-making.  While 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
similar  classes  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  I  under- 
stand that  the  work  in  these  places  is  bringing 
forth  good  results.  This  movement  for  edu- 
cating the  blind  in  the  public  schools  is  destined 
to  spread  to  other  cities  before  long  and  will  be  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  future  education  of  the 
blind. 
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Within  the  past  few  years  six  or  eight  of  our 
larger  institutions  have  been  sending  pupils  to 
the  City  High  Schools  and  permitting  them  to 
return  to  the  Institution  in  the  evenings  to  have 
their  reading  done  and  to  study  under  expert 
supervision.  In  Pittsburgh,  five  of  the  bilnd 
pupils  are  attending  the  Schenley  High  School 
which  is  near  the  Institution.  Two  are  taking 
the  full  academic  course,  two  the  scientific  and 
business  course,  and  the  other  one  is  specializing 
in  the  trades  department  and  taking  his  academic 
course  at  the  Institution.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  compare  the  work  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing 
as  they  study  side  by  side.  While  the  former 
are  handicapped  by  lack  of  text  books  in  em- 
bossed type  and  spend  much  time  in  having 
lessons  read  to  them,  and  also  in  typewriting 
these  daily  lessons  for  their  teachers,  yet  they 
have  not  fallen  behind  the  latter  in  any  subject, 
and  two  of  them  have  been  consistently  on  the 
Honor  Roll.  All  have  averaged  B  or  B  plus  in 
their  daily  work  and  tests  and  have  never  fallen 
below  C  in  any  subject  throughout  the  year. 
They  have  taken  part  in  the  programs  on  special 
occasions  and  we  believe  the  friendly  competi- 
tion and  association  with  seeing  students  will 
have  a  broadening  influence  upon  them,  and  a 
stimulating  effect  on  their  classmates. 

At  the  various  universities  where  blind  stu- 
dents are  receiving  their  education,  their  intelli- 
gence and  ability  are  recognized,  and  our  schools 
are  given  much  credit  for  the  thoroughness  of 
our  training.  Many  of  our  Schools  for  the  Blind 
are  now  accredited  so  that  our  pupils  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  principal  universities  without 
examination. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  system,  and  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions, there  have  been  instituted  sight  saving 
classes,  for  the  partially  sighted.  By  the  use 
of  large  type  books  and  large  writing  on  black- 
boards, these  pupils  who  can  neither  be  classed 
as  blind  or  as  seeing  are  deriving  great  benefit. 
This  class  of  children  has  always  been  a  serious 
problem  in  our  schools,  and  the  methods  now 
being  used  in  their  instruction  would  seem  to  at 
least  partially  solve  the  problem  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  and  we  make  the 
final  analysis  of  the  subject  of  education,  we  will 
find  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  one  de- 
fined a  University  as  "Mark  Hopkins  at  one 
end  of  the  log,  and  the  student  at  the  other 
end."    In  our  schools,  a  really  good  teacher  who 


loves  children  and  knows  how  to  keep  up  their 
interest  and  develop  their  minds  in  the  right  way 
is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  No  matter  how  dry 
the  subject  may  be,  a  live,  wide-awake  teacher 
can  make  it  interesting  to  her  class  and  get  the 
best  possible  results  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  matter  how  interesting  the  subject, 
a  poor  teacher  will  get  poor  results. 

In  so  many  of  our  States  the  appropriations 
to  our  schools  are  so  inadequate  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  or  keep  the  services  of  high-grade 
teachers.  It  is  true  that  in  most  schools  there  are 
splendid  teachers  who  are  underpaid,  but  who 
love  their  work  and  do  not  want  to  change  for 
financial  reasons  alone.  Both  public  and  private 
schools  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  high- 
class  teachers,  and  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  large 
salaries  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  losing 
valuable  members  of  our  faculty.  Blind  chil- 
dren should  have  the  best  teachers  that  money 
can  secure,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  executives  of  our  schools  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  their  faculties.  The  whole  key- 
stone of  the  New  Education  rests  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  well  trained,  capable  teachers. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind  my  observation 
has  been  that  the  pupils  respond  to  young,  wide- 
awake teachers  who  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  a  large 
share  of  it  to  their  classes.  These  young  teach- 
ers keep  our  Institutions  from  growing  stale  and 
getting  too  deeply  into  ruts.  They  occasionally, 
however,  cause  some  anxiety  and  uneasiness  on 
account  of  discipline,  but  usually  these  matters 
adjust  themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
Henry  Van  Dyke  says:  "I  care  not  whether 
a  man  is  called  a  tutor,  an  instructor  or  a  full 
professor;  nor  whether  any  academic  degrees 
adorn  his  name;  nor  how  many  facts  or  symbols 
of  facts  adorn  his  brain;  if  he  has  these  four 
powers,  clear  sight,  quick  imagination,  sound 
reason  and  strong  will,  I  call  him  an  educated 
man  and  fit  to  be  a  teacher."  Qualifications  such 
as  these  are  what  we  are  looking  for  in  our  work. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
important  points  which  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Education  in  our  work.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  features  which  have  been  intro- 
duced or  else  perfected  within  the  past  decade, 
and  which  show  splendid  progress  toward  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  all  aiming,  would  include 
the  following: 

I.  The  adoption  of  a  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  of  the  English  Speaking  World. 
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2.  The  gradual  elimination  of  pupils  of  very 
low  mentality  from  our  schools. 

3.  The  introduction  of  sight-saving  classes  for 
the  partially  blind  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
and  in  public  schools. 

4.  The  regular  and  scientific  training  of  our 
girls  in  homemaking. 

5.  The  systematic  physical  training  given  our 
pupils  in  the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool 
and  on  the  athletic  field,  the  holding  of  competi- 
tive athletic  meets  which  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote self  confidence  and  school  pride. 

6.  The  education  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing 
in  High  Schools  and  Universities,  as  well  as  in 
special  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools. 

7.  The  introduction  of  new  courses  of  study 
which  are  more  elastic  and  which  give  equal 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dull  child. 

8.  The  establishment  of  separate  kinder- 
gartens for  the  young  blind. 

9.  Greater  attention  to  vocational  work,  espe- 
cially for  those  of  lower  mentality. 

10.  The  extension  of  the  educational  work  to 
include  the  services  of  a  Field  Officer. 

11.  The  establishment  of  national  and  State 
Associations  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

12.  The  organization  of  Associations  for  the 
Adult  Blind  which  co-operate  with  our  schools 
in  establishing  our  ex-pupils  and  graduates  in 
the  work  they  are  best  prepared  to  do. 

My  pie  is  now  nearly  ready  for  baking.  I 
have  collected  the  scraps  and  left  overs  and  put 


them  together.  If  you  will  now  add  your  own 
ideas  and  experiences  and  season  with  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Education,  then  bake  properly,  you 
will  be  able  to  carry  home  with  you  something 
which  will  afford  food  for  thought,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  bringing  more  practical  methods 
into  the  training  of  the  blind. 

In  closing  it  would  seem  fitting  that  we,  as 
an  association,  publicly  re-affirm  our  allegiance 
to  our  country,  to  our  government  and  to  our 
President.  The  words  of  seers  and  wise  men 
often  have  a  deeper  and  deeper  significance  as 
generations  pass — due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that 
such  words  strike  their  tap  roots  deep  into  the 
subsoil  of  human  experience.  And  so,  in  this 
tragic  day,  the  words  of  Lincoln  are  of  special 
import  as  he  referred  to  our  nation  as  a  govern- 
ment of,  by  and  for  the  people.  This  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  of  all  the  peoples,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  wise  and  foolish,  the  strong  and 
weak,  the  sighted  and  the  blind,  and  in  this  crisis 
our  country  calls  upon  each  to  do  his  part.  As 
educators  of  the  blind,  we  are  called  upon  to 
redouble  our  efforts  in  bringing  the  blind  into 
a  large  share  of  the  common  race  life  of  America, 
so  that  they  too  may  do  their  share  for  the 
common  weal  of  this  same  country,  and  so  let 
us  pledge  anew  our  loyalty  to  this  country,  and 
make  this  pledge  for  ourselves  and  for  those  with 
whom  we  labor,  fully  alive  to  the  fateful  and 
prophetic  significance  of  Lincoln's  words  that 
"the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


SECOND  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Forenoon,  June  25. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  President 
McAloney  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees: 


Nominations 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Chairman,  Massachusetts 
O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma. 
L.  E.  Milligan,  California. 

Necrology 
George  S.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Indiana. 
J.  J.  Dow,  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  Sadie  E.  Hall,  Washington. 

Credentials 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman,  Utah. 
R.  S.  Curry,  Mississippi. 
Susan  B.  Merwin,  Kentucky. 


Resolutions 
George  F.  Oliphant,  Chairman,  Georgia. 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin. 
W.  B.  Race,  Ontario. 


Auditing  Committee 
John  H.  Hinemon,  Chairman,  Arkansas. 
F.  W.  Severne,  New  York. 
Lee  Harrison,  Kansas. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning,  "Library  Work 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Schools,"  by  Miss  Mabel 
R.  Gillis,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  charge  of  Blind 
Department,  California  State  Library  at  Sacra- 
mento, California,  met  with  a  very  general  dis- 
cussion, which  dealt  with  the  manner  of  ship- 
ment of  books  in  circulating  libraries;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  zoning  system  to  avoid  duplication  in 
distribution;  and  the  writing  of  books  by  hand 
for  individual  use. 
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LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 


MISS  MABEL  R.  GILLIS, 

Assistant  Librarian,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento. 


To  tell  you  of  the  relation  of  the  California 
State  Library  for  the  Blind  to  the  schools,  I  must 
first  explain  something  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  Library  in  general. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  was  started  as 
a  part  of  the  State  Library  in  1904.  Before  buy- 
ing any  books,  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all 
the  blind  of  the  state  to  find  out  what  types  they 
read  and  what  kind  of  books  they  wanted.  These 
questionnaires  went  to  all  the  blind  whose  names 
we  could  find  in  any  way,  and  all  the  pupils  at 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  were  among 
those  who  filled  them  out,  thus  giving  us  a  great 
deal  of  helpful  information.  So,  you  see,  our 
direct  connection  with  the  school  started  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Library. 

With  the  return  of  the  questionnaires,  we  found 
that  New  York  point  was  the  type  most  used  in 
California,  as,  up  to  that  time,  it  was  the  type 
favored  at  the  State  School.  The  first  books  pur- 
chased, then,  were  principally  New  York  point 
and  Moon  books,  Braille  books  being  added  but 
slowly  at  first,  and  Line  books  only  by  donation. 
Later,  as  Braille  was  adopted  at  the  School,  books 
in  that  type  were  added  rapidly.  We  now  have 
8350  books  and  pieces  of  music  in  all  types  used 
by  the  blind  in  our  State,  the  English  Braille 
having  risen  rapidly  in  favor  in  recent  years. 

These  8350  books  are  used  by  1053  borrowers 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  in  surrounding  states 
where  there  is  no  library  service  for  the  blind. 
We  send  books  as  far  as  Nebraska  on  the  East, 
Washington  on  the  North,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
on  the  South  and  China  on  the  West.  Books  and 
music  are  circulated  freely,  as  from  any  library, 
but  with  practically  no  time  limit,  as  we  believe 
in  allowing  a  borrower  to  have  books  just  as  long 
as  he  needs  or  wants  them,  except  in  cases  where 
he  is  seriously  interfering  with  their  use  by  other 
borrowers.  In  such  cases  we  write  for  the  books 
to  be  returned,  and  they  always  are  with  prompt- 
ness and  cheerful  appreciation  of  each  other's 
needs. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  embossed  books 
loaned  from  a  Library  are  carried  back  and  forth 
free  through  the  mails.  They  are  delivered  to  the 
doors  of  the  readers  by  parcel  post  wagons  in  all 
towns  having  this  service.  We  have  sent  out  as 
many  as  a  hundred  books  a  day,  but  our  daily 
average  is  between  fifty  and  sixty. 


Beside  the  circulating  of  books  from  the  head- 
quarters at  the  State  Library  in  Sacramento,  we 
have  two  home  teachers  in  the  field,  one  in  each  of 
the  large  centers,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
1  could  talk  for  hours  about  the  work  of  our  two 
teachers,  not  only  in  aiding  people  to  learn  to 
read  embossed  books,  but  in  encouraging  the  dis- 
heartened blind,  in  helping  them  to  find  their 
places  in  the  world,  and  in  doing  that  very  im- 
portant piece  of  work — helping  educate  the  public 
to  a  rational  view  of  the  problems  and  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind.  But  our  home  teaching 
work  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  my  subject,  and 
so  I  shall  not  go  into  it  in  detail. 

The  education  of  the  blind  of  school  age  in 
California  is  carried  on  principally  at  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley. Besides  this,  there  is  a  Special  Class  for 
Blind  Children  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  School 
Department.  Several  blind  students  attend  high 
schools  for  the  seeing,  and  some  are  in  the  State 
LIniversity.  With  all  this  school  work  the  State 
Library  for  the  Blind  has  a  very  direct  connec- 
tion. 

For  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  our 
work  is  mainly  supplementary.  Like  all  schools, 
it  has  its  own  collection  of  text  books.  These  are 
gathered  together  in  one  room,  a  classroom,  and 
one  of  the  teachers  is  in  charge.  This  teacher 
sends  to  the  State  Library  for  books  of  a  recrea- 
tional nature  wanted  by  the  students,  or  even 
now  and  then  for  text  books  when  the  school 
stock  does  not  cover  the  need.  This  supplemen- 
tary service  goes  on  all  through  the  school  year, 
and  when  the  pupils  go  to  their  homes  in  the 
summer,  the  State  Library  follows  them  there 
and  continues  to  furnish  books  of  all  kinds,  fic- 
tion for  entertainment,  a  history  perhaps  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  make  up  work  during  vacation, 
music  for  the  musical  ones,  and  even  writing  ap- 
pliances and  games  to  those  who  want  to  examine 
our  stock  before  buying  such  things  for  them- 
selves from  the  agents.  When  we  began  this  work 
of  sending  books  to  the  school  children  during 
vacation,  we  sent  each  year  to  the  School  just 
before  vacation  time  for  a  list  of  the  pupils  with 
their  summer  addresses.  The  last  few  years  this 
has  not  been  necessary,  as  the  older  pupils  know 
the  Library  so  well  from  previous  summers,  and 
the  younger  ones  know  it  by  the  time  they  are 
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ready  for  it  from  the  work  during  the  School 
year. 

The  collection  of  books  at  the  School  is  not 
catalogued  or  listed,  nor  is  there  as  yet  a  system 
for  keeping  track  of  the  books  when  in  use.  The 
State  Library  has  offered  to  give  assistance  in 
putting  the  books  in  shape  for  greater  use,  but, 
although  the  School  is  willing  to  have  this  work 
done,  the  buildings  are  so  crowded,  and  the 
Library  is  kept  in  such  small  space,  that  it  has 
been  felt  that  no  work  could  be  done  on  it  until 
larger  quarters  were  available. 

I  think,  then,  that  this  about  covers  our  work 
with  the  School,  except  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned so  far  the  very  cordial  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  School  authorities  and  the 
State  Library.  We  know  that  when  we  need  any 
information  the  School  can  give  us  we  have  only 
to  ask  for  it;  and  I  believe  the  School  realizes 
that  the  State  Library  stands  ready  to  help  in 
its  work  in  every  possible  way.  Visits  at  the 
School  by  the  State  Library  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  at  the 
State  Library  by  the  Principal,  Head  Teacher  and 
others  from  the  School,  help  keep  the  two  insti- 
tutions in  touch  with  each  other. 

In  rather  close  connection  with  our  work  with 
the  School  for  the  Blind  is  that  with  the  High 
School  and  University  students.  The  L'niversity 
students  are  usually  graduates  from  the  School, 
and  the  High  School  boys  and  girls  are,  as  a  rule, 
those  from  the  School  who  take  advantage  of 
some  opportunity  to  get  the  different  point  of 
view  that  comes  from  attending  school  with  see- 
ing pupils.  From  earlier  experience  they  all  know 
that  they  can  depend  on  the  State  Library  for 
every  help  that  is  available.  These  students, 
however,  present  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 
They  need  special  text  books  that  cannot  always 
be  found  in  type  and  in  such  cases  the  student 
must  be  disappointed. 

Another  thing — courses  that  may  be  taken  in 
high  schools  and  the  Universities  are  so  varied 
that  it  isn't  possible  for  us  to  judge  beforehand 
what  books  are  likely  to  be  called  for.  So,  as  a 
rule,  when  books  are  to  be  used  that  have  not 
been  asked  for  before,  it  is  well  after  the  beginning 
of  the  term  before  we  can  get  them  from  the  pub- 
lishers. To  remedy  this,  we  try  to  have  the  High 
School  and  University  students  let  us  know  at 
the  end  of  one  term  what  they  will  be  using  the 
next  term,  and  when  they  can  do  this  the  results 
are  most  satisfactory.  In  any  case,  we  buy  every 
available  book  asked  for  by  these  students.  We 
like  to  think  that  the  State  Library  has  in  this 


way  helped  more  than  one  ambitious  blind  person 
on  the  road  to  higher  education. 

While  speaking  of  our  work  with  the  Univer- 
sity students,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  other 
connection  we  are  to  have  with  the  University 
this  summer.  Our  home  teacher,  Miss  Kate 
Foley,  has  been  asked  to  give  five  lectures  at  the 
summer  session  on  subjects  relating  to  blindness. 
These  are  to  be  given  both  at  the  University  in 
Berkeley,  and  also  at  the  session  to  be  held  for 
the  first  time  this  year  at  Los  Angeles.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  on  The  psychology  of  blindness, 
The  education  of  the  blind  child,  The  re-educa- 
tion of  the  blinded  adult,  The  attitude  of  the 
public  regarding  the  blind,  and  The  prevention 
of  blindness.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
these  lectures  at  the  State  University  and  in  this 
way  to  help  spread  an  understanding  of  blind 
problems. 

The  Special  Class  for  blind  children  in  the  Los 
Angeles  public  schools  was  inaugurated  in  19 16 
and  began  its  work  the  first  of  January,  1917.  It 
is  conducted  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  who 
was  trained  in  work  for  the  blind  by  our  home 
teacher.  This  class  is  conducted  much  as,  I  be- 
lieve, the  same  sort  of  class  is  conducted  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  The  children 
have  some  work  with  their  own  teacher  but  go 
into  the  regular  classes  and  recite  with  the  other 
children  wherever  possible.  I  think  I  am  not 
claiming  too  great  a  part  for  the  State  Library  in 
the  work  of  this  Special  Class,  when  I  say  that  it 
could  not  have  started  at  that  time  without  the 
help  which  the  Library  was  so  glad  to  give  it. 
Insufficient  funds  and  time  to  get  the  necessary 
books  would  have  delayed  the  opening  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  could  lend  many  alphabets, 
primers,  first  story  books  and  other  aids.  Now 
that  the  class  is  well  on  its  way  and  gets  its  quota 
of  books  from  Louisville,  the  State  Library  does 
its  part  more  in  the  supplementary  way  that  it 
does  for  the  State  School,  lending  the  serious 
books  for  a  special  need  that  may  arise  and  recrea- 
tional books  to  those  pupils  who  have  time  and 
inclination  to  read  at  home.  The  Head  of  the 
State  Library  for  the  Blind  has  visited  the  Special 
Class  and  knows  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  their 
needs.  The  Home  Teacher  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
first  Miss  Foley  and  now  Miss  Morrison,  has  kept 
in  touch  with  the  work  done  and  has  aided  in 
every  way  possible  in  its  success. 

I  have  only  one  more  school  connection  to  tell 
you  about — to  me  rather  an  interesting  and  un- 
usual one.  That  is  in  our  work  with  a  school  for 
blind   Chinese   boys  in   China.     This  school  is 
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presided  over  by  a  Californian,  Mr.  George 
Fryer,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Fryer,  who  talked  to 
us  at  the  meeting  in  Berkeley  in  19 15.  Mr.  Fryer, 
unable  to  buy  books  to  begin  the  instruction  of 
his  Chinese  pupils,  wrote  to  the  California  State 
Library  for  help.  We  were  glad  to  let  him  have 
whatever  we  could  spare,  and  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  have  sent  to  Shanghai  text  books  of 
various  kinds,  stories,  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  short, 
whatever  he  has  asked  for  in  so  far  as  it  did  not 
cripple  our  own  work  in  California. 

The  relation  of  the  California  State  Library  for 
the  Blind  to  the  school  work  in  our  State  has  been 
most  interesting  and  profitable  to  us,  for  after  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school  today  are  the  outside 
borrowers  from  the  Library  tomorrow.  And  if 
the  pupils  are  trained  in  the  library  habit  while 
in  school,  they  will  not  depart  far  from  it  in 
after-years. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
Miss  Gillis'  paper,  particularly  developing  the 
felt  need  for  greater  co-operation. 

The  following  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  notify 


the  American  Library  Association  of  the  action 
of  this  convention: 

Moved:  That  this  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  request 
the  American  Library  Association  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  United  States  and  recommend  zones 
or  districts  in  which  there  shall  be  established 
circulating  libraries  for  the  blind. 

Conforming  to  these  instructions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  sent  the  following  night 
message: 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  June  25,  19 18. 

Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino, 
Salesroom  for  the  Blind, 
500  South  13th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Voted  unanimously  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  now  in  convention 
assembled  that  we  favor  the  establishment  of 
such  increase  in  circulation  centers  of  embossed 
books  as  the  American  Library  Association 
through  its  Department  for  the  Blind  shall  deem 
of  greatest  service  to  the  blind  of  our  country. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Secretary. 


MUSICAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

MISS  ADELAIDE  M.  CARMAN, 

Principal  of  the  Music  Department.  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis. 


In  presenting  a  paper  on  Musical  Training  of 
the  Blind  to  this  assembly,  I  scarcely  need  em- 
phasize its  importance.  I  take  it  we  all  agree  it 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Nor  do  I  feel  in- 
clined to  dwell  upon  our  so-called  discourage- 
ments and  limitations.  Rather  do  I  feel  these 
occasions  the  time  to  refresh  ourselves,  to  forget 
the  things  that  are  behind  and  reach  forward  to 
the  greater  things  ahead.  We  must  not  forget 
the  realities,  but  should  minimize  them  and  dwell 
more  on  the  ideals. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  realized  that 
as  an  educational  system  we  have  been,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  for  years  in  advance  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  System.  We  had  farsighted  men  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  These  men  knew  the  value  of 
music  as  an  educational  factor  and  gave  it  an 
equal  place  with  the  literary  and  industrial. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  large  and  far-reaching  vision 
in  another  direction  which  I  read  in  one  of  the 
early  reports  of  the  Indiana  School.  Before 
gymnastics  was  a  required  course  and  long  before 
women  ever  dreamed  of  entering  that  profession, 
Mr.   Churchman  said   no  school   for  the   blind 


could  be  considered  well  equipped  until  it  had  a 
woman  to  properly  train  the  girls  in  physical 
culture. 

The  fact  that  our  students  have  always  had 
more  music  than  children  in  Public  Schools  may 
account  for  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  unusually 
gifted  in  music.  To  be  sure  their  general  culture 
in  music  has  been  more  extensive  and  their 
appreciation  consequently  in  advance  of  other 
students.  I  am  glad  that  the  educators  of  the 
blind  have  been  in  advance  in  this  particular. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Public  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  Universities  have  regarded  music 
as  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  with  great  reluctance  has  it  been  allowed  on 
credits. 

For  my  own  encouragement  I  think  of  our 
students  in  four  classes. 

First.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  music  is 
gained  entirely  from  class  work  in  chorus,  ear- 
training  and  solfeggii. 

Second.  Those  who  have  individual  training 
in  the  various  branches  and  whom  we  wisely 
or  otherwise  classify  as  mediocre. 

Third.     Those  who  by  one-tenth  talent  and 
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nine-tenths  application,  or  as  some  one  defines 
genius — one-tenth  inspiration  and  nine-tenths 
perspiration — are  able  to  win  for  themselves  more 
or  less  of  a  place  as  performers  and  teachers. 

Fourth.  Now  the  fourth  class  is  somewhat 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  refer  to  the  artist 
and  teacher  of  recognized  and  equal  ability  with 
the  best.  Of  these  there  are  no  great  number  yet 
but  this  does  not  signify  that  it  must  always  be 
so.  Because  we  can  not  make  artists  of  all  of 
our  students  do  we  despair?  Not  at  all.  The 
real  teacher  has  faith  that  every  earnest  effort 
clears  the  way  to  some  extent. 

Let  us  consider  those  students  in  the  first  class 
before  mentioned.  Here  we  find  that  large  num- 
ber of  patient,  longing,  listening  souls  to  whom 
music  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  life's  pictures  in  tone, 
the  technic  of  which  they  never  know.  Are  they 
the  less  strengthened  because  of  this  limitation? 
Who  knows?  Many  of  these  have  musical  na- 
tures; rhythm,  sense  of  proportion,  discernment 
and  appreciation.  They  frequently  have  abso- 
lute pitch  and  the  ability  to  sing  or  whistle  any 
melody  brought  to  their  attention  and  yet  to 
them  the  door  is  closed.  Their  talent  does  not 
respond  to  the  technical  side  and  so  their  training 
is  confined  to  class  work  only.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  even  in  the  lives  of  such  pupils,  these 
we  consider  of  low  mentality  incapable  of  taking 
instruction  individually,  there  is  nevertheless 
seed  sown  that  brings  a  rich  harvest  in  ways  we 
know  not.  Who  can  follow  the  educational  value 
of  development  that  may  come  from  chorus  work? 
Here  the  singer  is  one  of  many.  He  has  his  place, 
it  is  insignificant  but  capable  of  expansion,  but 
it  does  not  need  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor 
who  sings  another  part.  He  moves  in  harmony 
though  independently.  Here  are  brought  to  his 
attention  the  fundamentals  of  unselfishness,  the 
development  of  giving  out,  of  accuracy,  prompt- 
ness, co-operation.  If  music  is  presented  in  the 
right  way,  with  its  spiritual  import,  who  can 
measure  its  stretch?  So  with  even  the  weakest 
pupil,  so-called — we  after  all  are  dealing  with  an 
immortal  soul — and  none  can  say — this  is  im- 
portant and  that  is  unimportant. 

In  the  second  class  we  find  those  who  have  a 
more  or  less  extended  course  in  piano,  violin, 
voice,  organ,  flute,  etc.  They  become  the  won- 
ders of  their  homes,  the  joy  of  friends,  the  teach- 
ers in  rural  communities,  offer  valuable  assistance 
in  Sunday  School  and  Church  services  and  social 
gatherings.  I  am  amazed  when  I  look  about  in 
our  city  and  nearby  towns  and  see  how  many  of 
our  pupils  are  really  making  money  with  what 


equipment  they  have.  They  are  exerting  con- 
scientious effort,  are  giving  faithful  service  ac- 
cording to  their  type  as  teachers  for  25  or  50 
cents  a  lesson,  are  struggling  to  be  self  supporting 
and  are  many  times  succeeding  after  a  fashion. 
I  am  glad  there  are  many  people  to  whom  such 
teachers  can  minister  without  blighting  criticism. 
What  is  our  duty  under  such  circumstances? 
Should  we  encourage  or  discourage  such  teaching? 
My  desire  personally  is  to  discourage  all  poor 
teaching  by  each  year  sending  out  those  who  are 
better  qualified — but  never  by  any  other  method. 

In  the  third  class  are  some  who  by  determina- 
tion, courage  and  prolonged  effort,  have  become 
acceptable  church,  concert,  and  moving  picture 
soloists,  and  others  who  are  teachers  in  schools. 

In  the  fourth  class,  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
I  am  very  especially  interested.  If  we  are  ob- 
serving and  fair  we  know  the  law  of  averages  pre- 
vails everywhere,  with  all  classes  of  people. 
Blindness  does  not  dispute  ground  with  this  law. 
Therefore  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  out 
of  every  so  many  pupils  we  are  going  to  find  one 
who  has  it  in  him  to  do  the  unusual  thing.  I 
believe  we  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
rare  student  in  the  especial  way  he  needs. 

Well,  let  us  suppose  we  have  each  of  us  one  or 
two  such  students  doing  equal  work  in  his  chosen 
branch  with  other  students  of  his  age,  giving 
promise  as  a  soloist  or  teacher.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  him?  Where  is  he  to  find  an  audience  or 
pupils?  Some  of  our  schools  close  their  doors  to 
blind  teachers  in  any  line.  If  we  can't  advertise 
our  wares,  who  can?  It  is  a  problem,  we  all  know, 
to  inspire  that  mutual  confidence  between  the 
sighted  and  blind  that  makes  for  business  or 
artistic  reciprocation,  but  I  feel  this  is  a  part  of 
our  business.  I  have  tried  in  every  way  I  know 
during  my  teaching  days  to  bring  my  students 
into  contact  with  people  and  conditions  as  I 
would  sighted  students.  I  try  to  consider  them 
exactly  as  I  do  other  students.  In  order  to  keep 
my  views  sane  and  normal  I  have  associated  my- 
self with  other  schools  such  as  Girls'  Classical 
School,  Industrial  School,  Normal  Training 
School,  etc.,  for  special  work  and  limited  time  of 
course. 

Our  students  have  participated  in  the  recitals 
given  by  the  Student  Section  of  our  Matinee 
Musicale  and  in  other  ways  been  placed  side  by 
side  with  seeing  pupils.  For  several  years  we 
went  once  each  season  to  give  a  program  in  the 
auditorium  of  one  of  our  large  High  Schools  be- 
fore 1500  to  2000  High  School  Students.  We 
respond  to  invitations  to  appear  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  special  meetings,  club  affairs, 
etc.,  as  it  suits  our  convenience.  All  of  which 
helps,  but  still  the  barrier  is  apparent.  There  is 
many  a  struggle  ahead  yet.  It  will  take  time 
and  patience  until  the  rough  places  are  made 
straight. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  provision  made  in  our 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  music  preparatory  to 
higher  training.  We  emphasize  too  much  the 
commercial  side  of  our  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  artistic  and  spiritual.  We  must  always  have, 
I  suppose,  the  student  who  does  but  little.  He 
must  not  be  neglected  altogether,  but  after  a 
student  has  shown  his  ability  to  learn  I  would 
like  to  see  the  same  provision  made  for  him  as  is 


made  for  the  student  of  mathematics.  No  one 
ever  advocated  the  idea  that  a  pupil  can  get  along 
satisfactorily  on  one  or  two  lessons  in  arithmetic 
each  week  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  just 
why  this  habit  has  been  established  for  the  study 
of  music.  When  the  study  of  relaxation  and  en- 
ergizing of  the  muscles  of  hand  and  arm  is  under- 
taken as  the  first  steps  in  successful  piano  work, 
there  is  great  need  for  daily  work  with  the 
teacher.  About  two  years  in  the  student's  work 
ought  to  be  on  this  plan,  30  minutes  a  day  with 
the  teacher.  It's  the  same  with  voice  and  violin. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  with  blind  children  who 
have  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  tension  to 
overcome. 


WHY  TYPEWRITING? 

MISS  SUSAN  B.  MERVVIN, 
Superintendent  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville 


What  is  the  proper  place  of  typewriting  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind?  Is  the  time  given  for  in- 
struction in  this  art  justified?  What  is  the  real 
purpose? 

The  series  of  interrogations  assigned  to  me  as 
a  topic  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee seems  fairly  bristling  with  argument. 
However,  my  own  convictions  have  always  been 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  typewriting  that  I  shall 
only  be  able  to  take  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
question  and  will  leave  the  negative  to  those  who 
may  care  to  differ  from  my  point  of  view. 

1.  Why  Typewriting  in  a  School  for  the  Blind? 

Because  it  affords  an  excellent  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling,  English  and  correct  punctuation; 
because  it  develops  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
thought  and  action;  because  it  is  invaluable  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  career  whether  business  or  pro- 
fessional; because  it  means  that  the  blind  may 
be  less  dependent  and  better  equipped  for  the 
struggle  of  life  and  because  it  affords  another 
opportunity  for  a  livelihood. 

In  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  type- 
writing has  been  taught  for  fifteen  years.  Only 
pupils  who  have  had  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
English  are  given  instruction.  This  high  stan- 
dard of  eligibility  to  the  typewriting  class  has 
acted  as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  better  language 
and  grammar  work.  Poor  spelling  and  faulty 
composition  on  the  typewriter  are  a  terrible  of- 
fense to  the  eye  and  the  machine  should  never  be 
used  until  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  do 
fairly  correct  work.  My  experience  has  been  that 
blind  children  are  bad  spellers  which  is  due  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  the  written  word  makes 


more  of  an  impression  on  the  eye  than  the  finger. 
From  the  primary  department  on  through  the 
entire  work  of  the  school,  we  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  spelling.  While  no  regular  class  period  is 
devoted  to  spelling  yet  it  is  consciously  a  part  of 
every  lesson  and  each  new  word  is  thus  thor- 
oughly learned.  One  of  the  most  exciting  events 
of  our  entire  school  year  is  the  spelling  match 
held  always  on  the  last  night  of  the  regular  school 
session  when  every  pupil  in  the  school,  big  and 
little,  takes  part  in  a  spelling  match.  All  the  boys 
are  lined  up  on  one  side  of  our  big  Assembly 
Room  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  The  words  are 
given  from  Rice's  spelling  books  until  all  are 
spelled  down.  The  rivalry  is  very  keen  and  prep- 
aration for  the  contest  begins  sometimes  as  soon 
as  the  school  session  opens.  This  year  the  prizes 
were  three  dollars,  two  dollars  and  one  dollar  in 
Thrift  Stamps.  My  topic,  however,  is  not  spell- 
ing but  I  have  said  this  much  concerning  it  be- 
cause I  regard  good  spelling  as  the  essential 
ground  work  for  any  kind  of  success  with  the 
machine. 

Typewriting  is  necessarily  a  most  potent  factor 
in  the  teaching  of  English  to  blind  pupils.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  spend  her  time,  and  it  is 
unjust  to  require  it,  in  reading  exercises  and  com- 
positions in  New  York  Point  or  Braille.  When 
the  student  can  use  the  typewriter,  the  daily 
exercise  or  weekly  theme  can  be  examined,  cor- 
rected and  criticized  with  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  and  so  much  more  work 
can  thus  be  accomplished. 

Correct  punctuation  becomes  a  habit  instead 
of  merely  incidental  because  the  key  for  each 
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particular  mark  is  just  under  the  finger  ready  for 
use  and  even  the  blind  operator  comes  to  realize 
how  faulty  the  work  appears  to  the  eyes  of  all 
readers  unless  properly  punctuated. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  also  develops  quick- 
ness of  thought  and  action.  Most  blind  pupils 
need  a  stimulus  to  promptness.  Composition 
directly  on  the  typewriter  requires  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  keen,  alert  mind  and  such  training  is 
invaluable.  The  knowledge  that  the  blind  writer 
cannot  see  to  erase  and  correct  errors  makes  him 
accurate  and  careful  both  in  thought  and  me- 
chanical operation.  Our  best  typists  have  nearly 
always  been  totally  blind  pupils  who  have  ac- 
quired a  splendid  touch  and  have  developed  an 
unusual  sense  of  correct  spacing  and  form. 

The  blind  student  who  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  typewriter  feels  a  certain  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  security  because  he  knows  his 
handicap  is  very  materially  lessened.  It  is  surely 
a  great  comfort  as  well  as  a  wonderful  advantage 
to  be  thus  able  to  express  oneself  independently. 

If  this  independence  is  desirable  in  school  and 
home  life,  its  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  business  or  professional  career.  In 
any  business  in  which  the  blind  man  or  woman 
may  engage  or  in  any  profession  which  they  may 
seek,  the  typewriter  plays  a  most  important  part. 
Correspondence,  bills,  receipts,  statistics  and 
data  of  all  kinds,  reports,  notes  and  records  must 
be  made  constantly.  Even  the  most  prosperous 
who  can  afford  a  secretary  must  at  times  do  some 
of  these  things  for  himself. 

Our  students  who  have  done  university  and 
extension  work  would  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish anything  without  the  constant  use  of 
the  typewriter.  Newspaper  and  magazine  work 
which  offers  such  wonderful  possibilities  for  the 
ambitious  blind  worker  depends  largely  upon 
one's  skill  with  the  machine. 

Finally,  the  increasing  use  of  the  dictaphone  in 
offices  has  made  typing  by  the  blind  both  a  pos- 
sible and  practical  vocation.  Two  of  our  students 
have  been  successful  as  typists  in  the  offices  of 
Court  Stenographers,  one  is  in  a  lawyer's  office 
and  another  has  recently  received  a  civil  service 
appointment  in  the  quartermaster's  depot.  At 
least  twenty  of  our  graduates  are  making  some 
practical  use  of  the  training  in  typewriting  re- 
ceived in  our  school.  Several  years  ago,  the  class 
in  typewriting  made  some  attractive  little  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  cards,  booklets,  valentines  and 
calendars  which  found  a  ready  sale  and  which 
realized  a  nice  little  profit.  The  possibilities  for 
making  a  livelihood  by  a  skilful  operator  of  the 


typewriter  are  many,  and  never  has  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  handicapped  as  just 
at  this  present  moment.  I  believe  many  more 
blind  typists  could  secure  lucrative  employment 
if  the  prejudice  of  the  public  could  be  overcome. 
The  survey  that  is  now  being  made  of  vocations 
which  may  be  adapted  to  our  crippled  and  muti- 
lated soldiers  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  blind  in  general  and  to  all  who  are  physically 
handicapped. 

Now  for  a  brief  consideration  of  the  three  re- 
maining questions  which  have  been  really  an- 
swered indirectly. 

2.  What  is  the  proper  place  of  typewriting  in 
a  School  for  the  Blind?  It  is  my  opinion  that 
typewriting  should  occupy  a  very  definite  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  School  for  the  Blind. 
It  should  be  taught  very  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally in  order  to  acquire  perfect  facility  with  the 
machine.  A  class  period  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
minutes  every  day  for  the  first  year,  three  periods 
a  week  for  the  second  year  and  two  for  the  third 
year  are  necessary,  I  believe,  to  do  satisfactory 
work.  This  is  about  the  time  required  in  our 
Commercial  High  School.  As  stated  before,  in- 
struction in  typewriting  should  not  be  given  be- 
low the  seventh  grade.  Younger  pupils  form 
bad  habits  of  composition  and  manipulation 
which  are  hard  to  overcome  and  destructive  to 
the  machine. 

3.  Is  the  time  given  for  instruction  in  this  art 
justified?  Surely  no  persuasive  or  lengthy  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  answer  this  question.  Any 
amount  of  time  is  justified  in  the  acquirement  of 
an  art  which  has  such  far-reaching  results  in  the 
intellectual  and  financial  success  of  the  blind. 
Some  may  venture  to  say  that  comparatively 
few  blind  people  can  afford  to  own  a  typewriter. 
This  may  be  partially  true,  but  every  ambitious 
blind  person  will  soon  find  a  way  to  buy  at  least 
a  used  machine. 

4.  What  is  the  real  purpose?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  one  given  by  every  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  educator  concerning  every 
subject  in  our  course  of  study.  The  real  purpose 
of  typewriting  as  it  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  is  not  to  make  typists  of  our 
pupils — some  few  may  become  successful  in  this 
field  of  endeavor — but  its  real  purpose  should  be 
to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 


Following  the  discussion  of  Superintendent 
Merwin's  paper,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer, Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  June  25,  1918. 


At  the  Halifax  Convention  of  this  Association 
(July,  1916)  the  following  recommendations, 
submitted  by  your  Commission,  were  all  but 
unanimously  adopted: 

"First:  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled 
adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind  of  Amer- 
ica and  those  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
to  adopt  individually  and  officially  '  Revised 
Braille,'  Grades  I  and  II,  as  now  authorized  in 
Great  Britain,  provided,  however,  that  the  duly 
authorized  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type 
come  to  a  full  agreement  with  our  American 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
concerning  such  modifications  in  '  Revised 
Braille'  as  have  been  proposed  or  as  may  be 
proposed  by  either  the  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type. 

"Second:  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  be  continued  and  that  it  be  expanded  to 
include  representatives  of  residential  schools, 
public  schools  having  classes  for  the  blind,  home 
teachers,  embossed-printing  presses,  and  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  these  representatives  to 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  after 
due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendation, 
President  McAloney  enlarged  the  Commission 
by  the  appointment  to  membership  of: 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  repre- 
senting private  embossing  presses. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pirtle,  Trustee  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky., 
representing  the  Federal  embossing  press. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  of  the  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  representing  periodical  embossing  presses. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting public  schools  having  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Miss  Lucile  A.  Goldthwaite,  New  York  City, 
representing  libraries  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  repre- 
senting home  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed 


by  President  McAloney  to  represent  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  suc- 
ceeding the  retiring  member  of  the  Commission. 

For  further  details  of  the  work  of  your  Com- 
mission during  the  year  ending  June,  1917,  you 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Report  submitted 
to  the  Portland  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  June,  1917, 
pp.  7  to  13. 

The  failure  to  obtain  from  the  British  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Uniform  Type  any  sub- 
stantial concessions  to  the  "Suggested  Changes 
in  Revised  Braille,"  proposed  in  the  spring  of 
19 16  by  the  American  Commission  as  a  basis 
of  agreement,  led  your  Commission,  while  not 
finally  abandoning  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  under- 
standing with  our  British  brethren,  to  approach 
the  problem  of  uniformity  from  another  and  more 
practical  direction;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
determination,  the  following  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  at  its  Portland  meeting,  by 
which  body  they  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  1st.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled, 
indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Hali- 
fax Convention,  July,  1916,  in  accepting  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind. 

"2nd.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  continue  its  joint  action 
with  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  by  authorizing  its  President  to  fill 
the  place  on  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
its  representative  on  that  body. 

"3rd.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting  this 
Report,  express  its  earnest  desire  to  have  the 
question  of  uniform  type  settled  without  further 
delay. 

"4th.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission  shall 
draw  up  as  soon  as  possible,  a  form  of  '  Revised 
Braille'  based  upon  the  present  Grades  I  and  II 
to  be  designated  for  the  present  as  Grade  l}4. 

"5th.  That  the  said  Grade  il/i  shall  consist  of 
the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks,  numerals,  and 
all  single-cell  contractions  of  Grade  II,  except  such 
few  characters  as  for  special  reasons  it  may  seem 
wise  to  revise  (such  as  the  substitution  of  dot 
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6  for  the  present  capital  sign),  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  new  contractions  be  intro- 
duced. 

"6th.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  i}4  shall  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Commission,  the  print- 
ing presses,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  shall  be  urged 
to  adopt  it  for  universal  use. 

"7th.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now  con- 
stituted shall  be  a  permanent  board  vested  with 
final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  uniform 
type;  and  that  all  printing  houses  be  urged  to 
conform  to  its  rulings  in  actual  practice. 

"8th.  That  the  Commission  continue  its  labors 
with  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee with  the  view  of  reaching  a  complete 
agreement  regarding  the  whole  question  of  uni- 
form type." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendations, 
President  Charles  W.  Holmes  named  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  to  succeed  himself  as  representative 
of  the  Association  of  Workers  on  the  Commis- 
sion; and  the  Commission  met  at  Peaks  Island 
House,  June  28th  last,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
organization. At  this  meeting,  Mr.  George  S. 
Wilson  was  again  chosen  as  the  third  member 
of  the  "joint  commission,"  the  officers  were  all 
returned,  and  an  executive  subcommittee  was 
formed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen, 
Irwin,  McAloney,  Migel,  Wilson,  and  Latimer. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
tentative  key  to  "Revised  Braille — Grade  I}4" 
and  to  submit  it  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
executive  subcommittee  for  approval. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  subcommittee 
at  Overbrook,  Oct.  nth  last,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
had  been  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  ac- 
quaint the  officials  of  the  American  Printing 
House  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Portland 
Convention  relative  to  the  type  question,  re- 
ported that  the  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House 
were  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  their  efforts  to 
introduce  Revised  Braille — Grade  \)/i  as  the 
uniform  type  for  the  blind. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen,  and  Latimer  were 
named  as  a  subcommittee  to  select,  prepare, 
and  print,  in  Grade  \]/i,  a  primer  suitable  for 
use  in  the  elementary  classes  of  our  American 
Schools;  and,  if  need  be,  to  prepare  another 
primer  suitable  for  the  use  of  home  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  their  work  among  adults. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  tentative  key 
to  Revised  Braille — Grade  1%,  which,  with 
some  alterations  and  omissions,  was  approved 
by   the   executive   subcommittee,   and    referred 


for  final  drafting  to  the  subcommittee  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  primers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  at  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  Oct.  15th,  three 
primers — "The  Beginners',"  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Copyright 
1908;  "TheAldine,"  Bryce  and  Spaulding,  New- 
son  and  Co.,  New  York  City,  Copyright  1907; 
and  "Lippincott's,"  by  Homer  P.  Lewis,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Copyright, 
1910 — any  one  of  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission,  were  selected,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  submit  them  to  a  vote  of  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  residential 
and  day  schools.  This  was  done  in  a  letter  under 
date  of  Oct.  19th,  with  the  result  that  "The 
Beginners'  Primer"  was  chosen.  Mr.  Burritt 
volunteered  to  have  this  primer  embossed  at 
his  Institution,  and  Mr.  Allen  offered  to  have  it 
printed  at  Perkins  and  distributed  from  that 
point.  Mr.  Allen  further  agreed  to  emboss 
sheets  containing  the  alphabet  and  other  code 
characters  of  Grade  1  >£,  and  to  publish  both  the 
ink  print  and  American  Braille  editions  of  the 
Commission's  November  key  to  Grade  iy£,  as 
well  as  condensed  key  to  the  system  in  Line 
Type.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  published  in  the 
April  number  of  "The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,"  New  York  City,  condensed  keys 
to  Grade  1 14  for  readers  of  both  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille. 

To  conserve  both  time  and  expense,  the  sub- 
committee voted  to  do  the  major  part  of  its 
work  by  mail,  and  in  November  last,  the  key  to 
Revised  Braille — Grade  \]/i,  above  referred  to, 
was  finally  completed,  and  was  subsequently 
distributed  to  all  institutions  and  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
"  Primer  for  Adults,"  especially  for  the  use  of 
home  teachers  of  the  blind,  availing  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  and  others 
experienced  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind.  This  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission;  and  the  primer,  embossed  at  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  is  now  on  sale  at  Perkins. 

Considerable  time  and  care  have  been  given 
by  the  subcommittee  in  the  selection  and  em- 
bossing for  the  kindergarten  and  four  lower 
grades  of  suitable  texts  in  reading,  and  much 
thought  given  to  language  and  arithmetic;  while 
the  immediate  needs  of  high  school  pupils  and 
of    adults    have    not    been    wholly    overlooked. 
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For  an  exact  knowledge  of  texts  in  Grade  iyi 
now  available,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to 
the  Commission's  circular  of  "Announcements 
Touching  Revised  Braille — Grade  l}4,"  May, 
1918,  through  the  periodical  issuance  of  which  it 
is  purposed  to  keep  the  profession  and  the  blind 
at  large  informed  of  all  publications  in  Grade 
iyi,  by  whomsoever  embossed  and  distributed. 
In  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  a  number  of  problems  (which  were, 
of  course,  more  or  less  anticipated)  have  arisen, 
and  several  valuable  suggestions  intended  to 
improve  the  Commission's  key  to  Grade  1)4, 
have  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 
Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
at  Overbrook,  April  5th  and  6th  last,  it  was  de- 
termined to  issue  as  soon  as  practicable  a  second 
edition  of  the  key  designed  to  be  clearer  and  more 
concise  on  a  few  points  than  the  first  edition, 
and  to  include  a  complete  mathematical  and 
chemical  notation  in  keeping  with  Grade  l}4. 

At  this  same  meeting,  it  was  further  de- 
termined to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of 
three  musicians  familiar  with  Braille  musical 
notation  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission's 
subcommittee  in  adjusting  this  notation  to  the 
principles  of  Grade  \yi. 

After  full  consideration  of  much  advice  and 
counsel,  both  solicited  and  received  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  has  been  decided: 

To  emboss  all  primers  and  readers  up  to  and 
including  the  second  reader,  and  all  correspond- 
ing texts  in  language,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in  full 
spelling. 

To  emboss  all  third  readers,  and  beyond,  and 
all  corresponding  texts  in  full  contractions. 

And  to  follow  the  same  general  plan  thus  laid 
down  in  embossing  current  literature. 

The  Commission  desires  to  express  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools,  librarians,  home 
teachers,  heads  of  embossing  presses,  and  the 
blind  in  general,  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
willing  and  cordial  cooperation  afforded  it  in  its 
very  important  undertaking;  and  it  is  with  great 
gratification  that  the  Commission  is  able  to  re- 
port a  general  and  hearty  approval  of  its  course. 
In  conclusion,  your  Commission  respectfully 
recommends: 

1st.  That  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled, 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  heads  of  the 
embossing  presses  of  the  country  for  their  ex- 
cellent cooperation,  especially  during  the  past 
year;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York  City, 


for  his  generous  assistance,  financially  and 
otherwise;  and  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Burritt  as 
official  exponents  of  the  Perkins  and  Overbrook 
embossing  presses,  which  presses  have  been  untir- 
ing in  their  efforts  and  unstinted  in  their  expendi- 
ture in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

2nd.  That  this  Association  indorse  the  work 
done  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  up  to  the  present  time,  and  hereby 
constitutes  the  Commission  a  permanent  board 
vested  with  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining 
to  uniform  type  for  the  blind. 

3rd.  That  this  Association  recommends  the 
adoption  of  "Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half"  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of 
America,  and  hereby  adopts  that  system  as  the 
system  which  it  authorizes. 

4th.  That  in  as  much  as  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  made  a 
permanent  board,  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
secure  for  it  permanent  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  its  work;  and  that  to  this  end  a  committee 
of  two  be  immediately  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  to  interview  the  authori- 
ties of  the  "Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind" 
as  to  whether  that  organization  can  and  will  co- 
operate with  your  Commission  to  the  extent  of 
furnishing  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman. 

M.  C.  Migel,  Treasurer. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 

E.  E.  Allen. 

Chas.  W.  Holmes. 

R.  B.  Irwin. 

Walter  G.  Holmes. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney. 

Alfred  Pirtle. 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite. 

Miss  M.  V.  Kelly.* 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Commission  was 
accepted  and  its  recommendations  were  adopted 
without  dissent.  In  accordance  with  recommen- 
dation 4,  President  McAloney  appointed  as  the 
committee  of  two  for  securing  funds  Messrs. 
Edward  M.  VanCleve  and  M.  C.  Migel. 

Chairman  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  for  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  as  follows: 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  our  presiding 
officer,  the  following  expression  of  the  loyal  and 

♦Succeeding  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  resigned. 
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enthusiastic  support  of  our  president  and  govern-  send  this  message  to  President  Wilson  bv  tele- 

ment  in  the  war  is  offered  as  a  resolution  of  the  .„„(,      AnA  ;f  ,.,.,,,  a~ 

Association  and  it  is  requested  that  the  Commit-  ™'    *n<?  *  WaS  *T- 

tee  on   Resolutions  report   it   back  for  prompt  lne  Lnalrman  of  the   Executive  Committee 

action  that  it  may  be  telegraphed  to  President  reported  that,  as  ordered  by  the  Association  at 

Ul'ifn:.  .         .     .  ,  ,  its  meeting  in  Halifax,  a  revision  of  the  Consti- 

Ine  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  tllt:„„  __.i   r„  i  „„„  l„j  u  .      c  „ 

Blind  in  its  twenty-fourth  biennial  session  held  tUtl°n  a"d  By-Laws  h^  been  made,  following 

at  Colorado  Springs,  recognizing  the  importance  suggestions  offered  by  various  members  of  the 

of  whole-hearted  loyalty  of  all  our  people  and  its  Association.    He  then  read  the  draft  as  prepared 

frequent  expression,  hereby  pledge  to  President  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  it   was  laid 

Wilson   and   our   government    unswerving  alle-  „,,„,  f ■  ,  ,   c     , 

giance  to  the  principles  for  which  we  are  at  war  °ver,  for  cons'derat.on  and  final  act.on  at  the 

and  promise  to  bring  every  influence  to  bear  in  concluding  business  session. 

our  schools  that  the  youth  whom  we  guide  shall 

continue  to  share  in   all  loyal  service  to  the  Tuesday  Afternoon 

country. 

All   persons   attending   the   convention    were 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  met  immedi-  given  a  delightful  automobile  ride  about  Colo- 

ately  and  reported  the  resolution  with  recom-  rado  Springs  and  neighborhood,  as  guests  of  the 

mendation  that  it  be  adopted.  school,  ending  with  a  visit  to  South  Cheyenne 

On   motion  the  resolution   was  unanimously  Canyon.     This  was  followed  by  a  picnic  supper 

adopted   and   the  Secretary   was  instructed   to  in  Stratton  Park  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canyon. 

THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Forenoon,  June  26. 

Symposium — Revising  the  Course  of  Study  in  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Does  the  school  curriculum  deserve  re-examination? 

Supt.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

What  degree  of  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  respects 
elementary  work  is  desirable? 

Supt.  John  H.  Hinemon,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Relation  of  our  courses  to  courses  maintained  in  classes  for  seeing  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state. 

Supt.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Principles  determining  what  a  blind  child  should  be  set  to  studying. 

Supt.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Relative  importance  of  the  cultural  and  the  useful  subjects  as  applied  to  our  high 
school  programs. 
Mr.  Harold  Molter,  Head  Teacher,  Boys'  School,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

"DOES  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM   DESERVE  RE-EXAMINATION?" 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  T.  HOOPER, 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  time  would  be  limited.    I  will,  therefore,  attempt 

When   I  was  assigned  this  topic  I   protested  to  use  only  the  time  assigned.    The  President  of 

about  the  short  time  allowed  for  developing  it,  the  Association,  however,  in  his  address  has  very 

but  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  materially  assisted  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  so 

in  a  very  tactful  yet  determined  manner,  wrote  that  in  many  places  I  will  simply  call  attention 

me  in  a  way  which  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  to  what  was  so  well  said  by  him  and  pass  on  to 

was  not  the  only  one  on  the  program  and  that  my  other  matters  which  will  need  development. 
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I  was  especially  impressed  with  his  classifica- 
tion of  men  into  two  classes,  "the  quick  and  the 
dead,"  and  unless  we  class  ourselves  with  the 
latter,  I  must  answer  the  question  assigned  to  me 
in  the  affirmative.  Our  courses  of  study  do  de- 
serve re-examination,  and  after  they  have  been 
re-examined  and  we  have  profited  thereby,  they 
will  need  re-examination,  and  after  a  re-re-exami- 
nation they  will  still  need  re-examination.  For  a 
course  of  study  to  be  vital  must  be  progressive, 
and  unless  we  are  either  dead  or  so  self-satisfied 
with  our  own  condition  that  we  cannot  see  the 
need  of  improvement,  our  courses  of  study  will 
always  need  re-examination. 

As  was  stated  by  the  President  in  his  address, 
great  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  sighted 
schools  in  the  last  ten  to  twenty  years,  resulting 
in  a  more  vitalized,  efficient  and  practical  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  connected  with  this  movement 
practically  from  its  beginning  and  feel  that  I  am 
somewhat  a  part  of  the  new  education. 

There  are  several  causes  which  led  up  to  these 
changes.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
was  a  realization  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  education  of  children  and  who  were  looking 
about  to  find  means  of  improvement,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  those  who  entered  school 
complete  even  the  sixth  grade,  while  practically 
85  per  cent  drop  out  before  they  finish  the  gram- 
mar school  work,  and  only  about  5  per  cent  ever 
complete  the  High  School  course. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  complaint  of 
men  in  the  business  world  that  pupils  were  not 
properly  prepared  for  life's  work,  led  the  more 
progressive  of  educators  to  a  demand  for  a  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  for  a  more  vitalized 
and  practical  system  of  education. 

However,  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  so- 
called  humanists  have  brought  forth  a  very  severe 
onslaught  upon  Latin,  Greek  and  the  purely 
literary  subjects.  The  result  is  that  today  there 
is  a  very  bitter  conflict  in  the  educational  field 
between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  new  sys- 
tems of  education.  However,  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  practical  subjects  seem  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy  and  the  courses  of  study  are  being 
modified  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  disciples  of  the 
new  education.  These  include  agriculture,  do- 
mestic art,  manual  training,  the  trade  schools, 
continuation  schools,  and  part  shop  work  and 
part  school  work,  the  aim  seeming  to  be  to  have 
such  a  course  of  study  as  will  meet  the  need  of 
every  individual  and  thus  bring  about  an  educa- 
tion for  all,  whether  the  pupil  is  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession or  to  enter  the  business  world  or  work  at 


a  trade.  The  same  causes  which  demanded  a 
change  in  the  sighted  schools  exist  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  We  need  a  more  vital  and  more  ex- 
tended and  more  elastic  course  of  study. 

I  was  very  much  interested  two  years  ago  in 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  Psychology  of  the 
Blind,  but  was  very  much  surprised  that  the 
writer  did  not  realize  that  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  was  about  the  same  as  the  psychology  of 
the  sighted,  as  the  principles  advanced  were  the 
principles  which  have  been  universally  accepted 
by  the  sighted  world  as  the  psychology  for  the 
groundwork  of  pedagogy.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  educational  psychology  consists  in  put- 
ting around  the  pupil  to  be  educated  an  environ- 
ment which  will  bring  out  an  inner  response  and 
through  that  response  lead  out  or  develop  the 
mind  of  the  child.  This  is  the  same  whether  the 
child  is  sighted  or  blind  and  varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  manner  of  getting  the  environ- 
ment to  touch  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
child,  which  necessarily  involves  every  handicap 
of  the  individual  considered.  It  is  not  a  differ- 
ence of  blindness  only. 

In  order  to  obtain  exact  data  upon  the  nature 
of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind  I  wrote  to  the  different  superintendents 
and  received  a  reply  from  almost  all.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  same  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
literary  courses  in  all  are  adequate  and  very  well 
arranged.  They  differ  somewhat,  but  meet  the 
needs  of  the  particular  locality  for  which  they 
were  planned.  I  'also  found  that  the  course  in 
music  was  well  planned  in  almost  all  of  the 
schools  and  that  an  opportunity  for  development 
along  this  line  is  almost  universal  in  our  schools. 

I  also  found  that  physical  education  was  pro- 
vided in  practically  every  one  of  the  schools, 
not  always  as  definite  a  course  as  perhaps  might 
be  given,  but  practically  every  school  was  pro- 
viding physical  education  and  aiming  toward  an 
adequate  amount  of  same.  But  in  the  industrial 
and  vocational  departments  few  of  the  schools 
were  offering  an  extended  or  varied  course  and 
only  one  or  two  had  a  definite  plan  for  proper 
balancing  of  this  line  of  work  with  the  other 
courses  offered.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  believe 
that  what  we  need  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects 
with  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  use 
those  subjects  in  his  or  her  individual  way  and 
with  considerable  more  elasticity  or  opportunity 
for  choice  under  proper  guidance  for  each  indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not 
let  up  on  ideals.    I  would  hold  for  good,  conscien- 
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tious,  efficient  work  in  whatever  line  was  under- 
taken. But  it  is  useless  for  a  boy  who  has  no 
literary  taste,  no  talent  for  music,  to  spend  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  on  literary  and  musical  subjects, 
when  he  would  get  more  education  and  better 
development  by  spending  his  time  in  the  shops. 
I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  hard  work.  I  have  no 
patience  with  namby-pamby  methods  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  each  child  must  be  offered 
an  environment  and  the  subjects  which  are  best 
needed  for  his  particular  development. 

After  all,  the  real  need  of  any  educational  sys- 
tem is  to  teach  the  child,  not  the  subject.  Let 
me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Some  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  class  in  geography  in  a  sighted 
school.  The  children  were  studying  East  India. 
The  class  was  dull  and  uninteresting.  I  asked 
permission  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  class,  and 
asked  one  or  two  of  the  pupils  to  pass  to  the  map 
and  point  out  the  East  Indies  and  to  discuss  some 
subject  about  these  islands  in  which  they  were 
particularly  interested.  I  met  with  the  usual 
result.  Thinking  perhaps  I  could  get  nearer 
home,  I  asked  the  same  about  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  same  result.  In  order  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren I  made  the  statement  that  from  the  West 
Indies  railroad  trains  were  run  to  the  United 
States,  and  asked  them  to  tell  how  it  was  done. 
When  this  question  was  asked  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  class,  who  was  apparently  the  most  uninter- 
ested and  was  considered  the  most  unpromising 
of  all  the  children  in  the  class,  immediately  be- 
came intensely  interested.  The  class  was  in  a 
city  situated  on  a  lake  port,  and  when  the  subject 
of  transporting  railroad  cars  across  bodies  of 
water  was  mentioned  the  entire  class  was  inter- 
ested and  ready  to  be  taught.  Out  of  this  inter- 
est we  developed  means  of  transportation,  inter- 
est in  the  West  Indies,  interest  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  a  general  interest  in  commerce,  and  inci- 
dentally taught  some  geography. 

Another  illustration:  last  fall  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  one  of  the  teachers  was  given 
the  subject  of  economics  with  an  advanced  class. 
He  taught  economics,  but  the  class  was  a  failure. 
After  Thanksgiving  another  teacher  took  that 
class  and  taught  Mary,  Alpha,  Essie,  Ellen, 
Chester  and  Lloyd,  and  incidentally  taught  some 
economics.  In  other  words,  the  second  teacher 
connected  the  subject  and  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  they  made  a  state- 
ment that  they  had  learned  more  than  they  had 
ever  learned  before  in  the  same  time,  and  that 


all  subjects  of  commerce,  government,  sociology 
and  life  were  clearer  and  meant  more  to  them 
than  they  had  ever  meant  before,  that  the  reading 
of  the  newspaper  was  so  much  more  interesting 
than  it  had  been  and  that  their  whole  life  had 
been  broadened  through  economics.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  teachers  was  that  one  was 
teaching  subjects,  the  other  was  teaching  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition  to  a  broader  and  a  more  vital 
course  of  study  I  have  one  further  recommenda- 
tion. In  every  school  I  think  there  should  be  a 
person  giving  the  major  part  of  his  or  her  time 
to  vocational  guidance,  to  the  study  of  the  home 
conditions,  the  individual  talents,  the  individual 
progress  and  the  individual  tendencies  of  every 
person  in  the  school.  This  should  be  done  by 
consultation  with  all  of  the  teachers  and  super- 
visors and  with  the  individual  himself,  and  by 
watching  closely  his  reaction  to  the  different 
subjects  and  trades  which  are  offered  for  his  de- 
velopment. By  this  kind  of  work  we  can  give 
the  child  what  is  necessary  to  meet  his  or  her 
needs  and  prepare  each  for  a  line  of  work  in  life 
which  each  is  best  adapted  to  fill. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  there  were  such  opportunities  open 
to  all.  I  envy  young  people  who  are  growing  up 
now.  The  world  is  to  be  made  over.  Opportuni- 
ties for  every  one  are  greater  than  they  were  ever 
known  to  be  and  perhaps  greater  than  ever  will 
be  known  again.  But  great  as  are  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  open  to  sighted  people,  as  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  at  this  meeting,  there 
are  even  greater  opportunities  opening  up  for  the 
blind.  One  of  the  good  things  which  has  come 
out  of  the  war  is  the  changed  attitude  which  see- 
ing people  are  assuming  toward  the  blind.  Grad- 
uates of  our  schools  from  now  on  will  have  open- 
ing before  them  opportunities  which  former  pu- 
pils never  dreamed  of.  Will  they  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  opportunities?  If  they  are  prepared 
the  blind  will  be  able  to  fill  the  niche  in  life  for 
which  they  are  capable  and  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  with  their  sighted  brethren.  If  they 
are  not  prepared  the  world  will  again  assume  the 
same  attitude  which  it  has  assumed  before,  and 
the  opportunities  for  the  blind  which  have  come 
out  of  the  war  will  have  come  in  vain.  To  meet 
these  opportunities  our  education  must  be  vital, 
efficient  and  practical,  and  upon  us  instructors 
will  rest  the  responsibility  for  this  preparation. 
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WHAT    DEGREE    OF    UNIFORMITY    IN    COURSES    OF    STUDY    IN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  RESPECTS  ELEMENTARY 

WORK  IS  DESIRABLE? 

SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  H.  HINEMON, 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about 
"What  Degree  of  Uniformity  in  Courses  of  Study 
in  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind  is  Desira- 
ble?" On  this  question  I  am  much  at  sea,  for 
much  depends  upon  local  conditions.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  why,  in  the  main,  courses  of  study 
for  the  blind  should  not  have  the  same  general 
uniformity  which  is  found  desirable  and  accept- 
able in  courses  of  study  for  the  sighted. 

The  truth  is,  I  think,  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  too  much  uniformity  in  all  grades  and 
all  classes  of  schools.  We  are  losing  fast  our  per- 
sonality and  individuality.  In  all  elementary 
schools  we  have  too  many  studies  and  too  many 
books.  I  believe  Josh  Billings  was  right  when  he 
said,  "  It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to 
know  so  much  that  ain't  so."  The  elementary 
schools  should  have  studies  of  a  common  value; 
they  should  be  adapted  to  a  common  or  general 
want  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  special 
wants  of  individuals  or  special  classes  of  workers, 
though  I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  as  true  of 
schools  for  the  blind  as  it  is  of  schools  in  general. 
In  the  regular  schools,  for  instance,  manual  train- 
ing is  a  good  thing  provided  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  taught  is  not  to  train  manual 
laborers,  mechanics,  engravers  and  the  like,  but 
to  train  and  develop  useful  habits  of  concentra- 
tion, perseverance,  accuracy,  order,  neatness  and 
self-reliance.  But  even  here,  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  we  have  a  different  end  in  view.  Because 
of  their  limitations,  due  to  blindness,  blind  chil- 
dren have  the  advantage  of  actually  learning  in 
the  manual  training  department  some  things 
which  may  be  followed  as  a  trade  after  they  leave 
school.  Basketry,  chair-caning,  mat-making, 
broom-making,  mop-making,  rug-weaving,  cro- 
cheting, sewing,  and  the  like  have  more  than  a 
general  value  to  the  blind  child.  They  give  train- 
ing out  of  which  the  blind  in  part  at  least  may 
make  a  livelihood.  Therefore  manual  training  to 
the  blind  child  has  both  a  cultural  and  a  practical 
value.  For  five  years  I  have  studied  zealously 
the  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  blind.     To  me  the  problem  be- 


comes more  and  more  difficult  every  year.  All 
children  need  education  of  a  general  character, 
but  above  all  the  blind  child  must  be  taught  the 
things  that  will  enable  him  in  part  to  make  a 
living  as  well  as  the  things  that  will  qualify  him 
to  enjoy  life.  The  very  fact  of  being  blind  limits 
the  efforts  of  a  blind  child  to  a  proscribed  sphere. 
While  there  are  notable  exceptions,  the  blind  as 
a  whole  can  not  expect  to  follow  lives  of  literary 
effort.  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  for  a 
blind  man,  however  great  his  mental  capacity,  to 
follow  a  literary  career.  This  is  by  no  means 
equally  true  of  the  sighted  child. 

The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  elementary 
course  of  the  blind  child,  aside  from  the  manual 
training  as  indicated  above,  should  be  to  develop 
mental  power  and  mental  grasp.  In  our  haste  in 
making  our  courses  of  study  we  often  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end.  We  need,  everywhere,  less 
exlensiveness  and  more  intensiveness.  Although 
his  facilities  for  the  subsequent  enjoyment  of 
literature  are  so  narrow  and  restricted,  the  blind 
child  should  be  taught  certain  studies  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools.  English  both  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  enjoyment  should  have  first 
place  and  first  consideration  in  any  American 
school  and  therefore  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  all  elementary  schools.  And, 
as  a  whole,  in  all  kinds  of  schools  English  is  poorly 
taught;  conditions  make  it  even  more  notably 
true  of  schools  for  the  blind.  The  teacher  should 
know  and  the  child  should  soon  learn  that  lan- 
guage is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  talk  and  the 
purpose  of  language  teaching  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  clear  and 
forceful  words  and  to  readily  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  others.  I  have  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  teach  language  successfully  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  than  in  a  school  for  seeing  children. 
Oral  language  should  precede  written  language 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  as  it  did  in 
the  development  of  the  race.  Men  talked  long 
before  they  wrote.  The  first  thing  in  language 
teaching  is  to  enable  the  child  to  speak  correctly 
and  to  read — that  is,  to  get  thought  from  the 
printed  page  and  then  to  express  or  re-present 
that  thought  to  others.     Children  read  without 
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expression  because  they  have  nothing  to  express. 
They  get  nothing  from  the  printed  page,  there- 
fore they  re-present  nothing  in  their  so-called 
reading,  a  study  which,  too  often,  is  degraded 
into  a  mere  word-pronouncing  exercise.  This  is 
mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  That 
reading  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  and  there- 
fore should  be  uniform  goes  without  debate.  The 
first  efforts  of  a  child  should  be  expended  on  an 
effort  to  learn  to  read.  Reading  is  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  the  accumulated  learning  of  all 
the  ages.  We  read  everything,  history,  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  psychology,  law,  medicine, 
science,  theology,  philosophy,  everything,  that 
is,  we  get  the  mature  and  deliberate  thoughts  of 
others  by  reading.  What  a  tragedy  that  the 
amount  or  range  of  reading  for  the  blind  should 
be  so  limited,  and  that  of  necessity!  Blind  chil- 
dren can  not  read  the  ordinary  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  because  they  are  in  ink  print. 
But  learn  to  read  they  must  if  they  are  to  make 
any  progress  in  what  we  choose  to  call  the  literary 
department. 

Arithmetic  has  a  practical  value  and  therefore 
should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  Every  child 
should  be  able  to  calculate,  to  use  figures  accu- 
rately and  properly.  But  much  that  is  taught  in 
arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  mathematics 
ordinarily  has  no  value  other  than  mental  train- 
ing. The  amount  of  mathematics  the  average 
child  uses  in  after-life,  especially  the  blind  child, 
is  really  very  small  and,  if  properly  taught,  to 
sufficiently  matured  minds,  can  be  learned  in  a 
very  short  time.  Parts  of  the  arithmetic  must 
be  the  work  of  memory,  other  parts  must  be  for 
the  development  of  mental  power.  Our  minds 
we  must  use  and  everything  that  develops  mental 
power  and  mental  grasp  is  a  proper  part  of  every 
course  of  study,  so  far  as  practical  use  is  con- 
cerned, but  what  use  does  the  average  child, 
whether  blind  or  not,  make  of  geometry  and  alge- 
bra, of  trigonometry  and  calculus?  The  blind  can 
not  become  surveyors,  they  can  not  make  ac- 
countants, they  can  not  often  become  successful 
lawyers  who  must  draw  conclusions  from  definite 
conditions  and  to  whom  geometry  is  an  important 
study  and  if  rightly  taught  of  inestimable  worth. 
To  the  prospective  lawyer,  geometry  is  an  in- 
valuable study,  for  it  appeals  primarily  to  the 
reasoning  powers.  As  we  can  not  know  what 
seeing  child  under  our  care  is  to  develop  into  a 
lawyer,  all  should  be  given  this  training.  But 
of  what  real  value  is  it  to  a  blind  child  save  to 
develop  the  reasoning  powers? 

Some  geography  is  essential  in  all  courses  of 


study,  though  here  in  all  schools  we  have  gone 
wide  of  the  mark.  To  know  something  of  the 
world  in  general,  every  child  should  study  politi- 
cal geography,  but,  aside  from  all  this  general 
knowledge,  who  shall  say  how  much  geography 
should  be  taught?  In  schools  for  the  sighted,  we 
have  political  geography,  descriptive  geography, 
much  of  which  is  meaningless  to  the  blind  child, 
physical  geography,  mathematical  geography  and 
commercial  geography.  How  much  of  this  is 
worth  while  to  the  blind  child?  Each  superin- 
tendent must  answer  for  himself. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  limitations  on  the  subsequent  achievements 
of  the  blind  child  and  that,  perforce,  he  must 
ever  labor  in  a  restricted  field.  These  limitations 
should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  and  the  course  of 
study  arranged  accordingly.  To  the  blind  child 
more  than  to  the  sighted,  we  must  remember  that 
much  of  our  effort  is  "love's  labor  lost."  But  a 
general  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  world  every 
child  should  get  as  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  the 
schools. 

Spelling  every  child  should  study.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  communication  with  others. 
Words  are  used  to  express  thought,  though  we 
must  agree  that  an  eminent  European  statesman 
was  right  when  he  said  they  are  often  used  to 
conceal  thought.  Reading,  writing,  geography, 
spelling,  language  rather  than  grammar,  history 
(to  know  the  work  of  the  world  in  the  past  and 
to  judge  the  future  thereby),  physiology,  because 
that  teaches  us  about  our  bodies  and  how  to  care 
for  them,  and  music  because  of  its  ethical  or  cul- 
tural value  (and  to  the  blind  because  of  its  prac- 
tical value)  should  be  part  of  every  school  cur- 
riculum. These  perhaps  do  not  include  all  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  but  they 
must  be  in  all  of  them,  and  therefore  our  schools 
for  the  blind  should  all  contain  provision  for 
proper  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

Before  I  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  as- 
signed me,  I  wish  to  say  that  language  and  gram- 
mar are  often  poorly  handled  in  all  our  schools. 
There  is  a  science  of  language  as  there  is  an  art 
of  speech.  Either  may  be  and  both  should  be  a 
part  of  every  course  of  study.  One  may  have  the 
art  of  speech  without  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  language.  How  many  of  us  speak  by 
rule  anyway?  As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  study 
of  the  science  of  language,  philology,  is  interesting 
and  often  profitable,  but  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  teach  all  children  the  art  of  speech. 

How  the  rules  of  grammar  fail  to  apply!  For 
instance,  take  the  definition  that  "language  is 
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used  to  express  thought."  But  suppose  it  does 
not  express  thought  but  rather  reveals  the  lack 
of  thought?  Is  it  language?  And  again,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  science  of  language,  take  the 
common  rule,  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject 
in  number  and  person,"  a  rule  of  all  grammars. 
I  wrote,  you  wrote,  he  wrote,  we  wrote,  you 
wrote,  they  wrote.  Note,  if  you  please,  how  mar- 
velously  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  when 
the  same  form  of  the  verb  appears  in  every  case, 
while  the  subject  constantly  changes.  What  can 
a  blind  child  who  has  any  remote  regard  for  the 
truth  think  of  this  wonderful  agreement  and  what 
idea  does  he  get  from  the  rules  as  given  in  the 
grammar? 

Again,  we  presume  too  much  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  children.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
teacher,  as  so  often  occurs  in  the  lowest  grades 
for  seeing  children,  who  labors  earnestly  with  a 
class  of  children  to  teach  that  one  is  one.  What 
child  of  six  does  not  know  that  one  is  one  and  that 
one-half  is  more  than  one-third,  though  the  child 
may  not  know  the  form  of  figures  used  to  repre- 
sent one-half  and  one-third?  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve this,  ask  one  child  to  give  another  one-half 
an  apple  and  let  the  former  child  give  the  latter 
a  third  instead.  Let  him  feel  the  whole  apple  and 
then  let  him  feel  the  third  and  you  can  not  con- 
vince him  in  a  year  that  he  got  half  the  apple. 
One  of  the  chief  troubles  with  all  our  schools  is 
that  the  teachers  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
book.  What  we  need  most  of  all  in  our  teaching 
is  life.  The  Sister  Superior  who  closed  her  prayer 
every  morning  with  the  words,  "Lord,  today 
give  us  life  and  that  more  abundantly,"  expressed 
a  vital  truth  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 

Of  what  value  is  it  to  learn  that  wheat  grows 
in  Minnesota,  tobacco  in  North  Carolina,  or  that 
sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana  and  yet  be  igno- 
rant whether  they  are  picked  from  trees  like 
apples  or  dug  from  the  ground  like  potatoes?  And 
right  here  the  inability  of  the  blind  child  to  use 
his  eyes  is  a  great  handicap  and  the  tremendous 
value  of  a  museum  for  blind  children  is  evident. 
If  it  takes  special  training  to  teach  teachers  how 
to  teach  children  blessed  with  sight,  how  much 
more  important  is  special  training  necessary  to 
those  who  must  see  through  the  fingers!     And 


how  much  more  important  the  need  for  indi- 
vidual teaching! 

In  reading,  a  single  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy  con- 
tains more  of  history  than  many  teachers  know. 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
What  of  the  origin  of  the  curfew?  What  made 
this  precaution  necessary?  The  whole  history  of 
that  period  of  society  is  involved.  "The  lowing 
herd  winds,"  not  wind,  as  many  would  have  it, 
and  why?  Note  the  beautiful  alliteration  in 
"plowman  plods"  and  "weary  way."  What  an 
opportunity  to  teach  both  history  and  English, 
both  of  which  are  so  often  lost  in  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  reading! 

I  might  cite  numerous  other  examples  without 
further  profit.  Again,  Education  consists  in  the 
development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
training  of  the  child.  This  is  my  own  definition. 
What  a  pity  these  things  do  not  appear,  with 
proper  emphasis,  in  every  course  of  study!  Not 
what  we  know,  but  what  we  get  the  children  to 
want  to  know  is  the  true  test  of  our  power  as 
teachers  and  how  fatally  the  moral  training  is 
neglected  or  mistaught  in  so  many  schools.  I 
have  often  said  that  an  ignorant  man  of  right 
principles  is  far  preferable  in  any  community  to 
an  educated  man  (so  called)  of  vicious  principles. 
All  schools  should  teach  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Primarily  it  is  the  business  of  all  schools  to  make 
good  citizens  rather  than  to  turn  out  book  educated 
men  and  women. 

But  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  compass 
of  this  paper.  I  have  only  touched  the  outskirts 
of  the  subject.  I  have  named  some  of  the  things 
which  should  be  in  every  course  of  study  and 
therefore  uniform  in  not  only  schools  for  the  blind 
but  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  I  wish  I  could  go 
deeper  into  the  subject  and  get  some  of  the  real 
meat  out  of  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention 
and  the  Executive  Committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  in  a  brief  and  imperfect 
way  some  thoughts  which,  to  me,  are  pregnant 
with  interest. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  more 
I  study  the  work  of  schools  for  the  blind  the  big- 
ger and  more  difficult  the  subject  becomes  and 
the  more  I  realize  my  insufficiency  and  my  in- 
ability to  discuss  their  real  needs  and  what  is 
truly  best  for  them. 
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RELATION  OF  OUR  COURSES  TO  COURSES  MAINTAINED  IN  CLASSES 
FOR  SEEING  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  E.  E.  BRAMLETTE, 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 


Not  knowing  what  the  preceding  papers  would 
contain,  I  have  assumed  that  my  honored  col- 
leagues would  think  somewhat  as  I  do  in  regard 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  public  school  courses  of 
study  by  Eliot,  Flexner,  Ernesto  Nelson  and 
others,  who  would  limit  education  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  five  senses  and  confine  the  aim  or 
object  of  education  to  making  a  living.  Even 
Herbert  Spencer  was  not  so  narrow,  who  would 
make  the  aim  of  education  to  consist  in  fitting 
the  child  for  his  environment.  The  results  of 
such  narrow  educational  efforts  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  selfish,  self-seeking,  self-centered 
generation,  whose  god  would  be  individual  gain. 
A  marked  degree  of  efficiency  might  be  thus 
attained  and  even  an  increased  individual  pro- 
ductiveness might  be  thus  achieved — in  fact, 
German  efficiency  and  productiveness  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
backed  up  as  it  is  by  so  much  money  and  hired 
brains.  So  the  foolish  rich  man,  the  successful 
farmer,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  who  proposed  to 
pull  down  his  barns  and  build  greater  ones  to 
hold  all  his  fruits  and  goods,  was  educated  ac- 
cording to  this  standard  of  making  a  livelihood. 
Accordingly,  the  man  who  can  accumulate  money 
or  lay  up  much  goods  for  a  "rainy  day,"  so  that 
his  soul  might  rejoice  in  fatness,  is  the  best  edu- 
cated man.  But  even  in  this  materialistic  age 
it  still  remains  true  that  a  life  is  greater  than  a 
living.  Making  a  living  is  only  an  incident  of 
life. 

Eliot  says:  "The  best  part  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge has  come  by  exact  and  studied  observation 
made  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell  and  touch.  The  most  important  part  of 
education  has  always  been  the  training  of  the 
senses  through  which  that  best  part  of  knowledge 
comes." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  limit  education  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  it  follows  that  a  blind  person 
could  be  only  four-fifths  educated;  or,  since 
sight  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  senses, 
it  might  be  inferred,  mathematically  reckoned, 
that  a  blind  person  could  be  only  half  educated. 
Moreover,  to  judge  education  by  the  acuteness 
and  training  of  the  senses,  no  human  being  with 
the  best  sense  training  in  the  field  and  in  the 


laboratory  could  ever  equal  the  lower  animals, 
which  excel  us  easily,  without  special  sense 
training,  in  vision,  hearing,  touch,  and  smell,  if 
not  in  taste.  But  let  us  speak  seriously  and 
earnestly.  The  five  senses  are  the  windows  of  the 
soul.  We  may  polish  and  brighten  them  and 
thereby  gain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  us.  This  is  most  important. 
Therefore  we  would  emphasize  sense  training. 
If  one  window  is  darkened,  let  us  polish  and 
brighten  up  the  other  four  and  thereby  gain 
compensatory  knowledge.  Here  again  comes 
forward  the  critic  and  informs  us  that  knowledge 
getting  is  not  what  is  desired  but  mind  training, 
that  is,  sense  training.  While  admitting  that 
"knowledge  could  not  possibly  be  separated 
from  the  process  of  education,"  Nelson  adds, 
"The  slogan  should  be:  'Let  us  train  and  let 
knowledge  take  care  of  itself.'"  He  makes 
knowledge  the  result  of  mind  training.  He  could 
with  equal  propriety  say:  Exercise  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  and  let  food  take 
care  of  itself,  as  if  digestion  and  assimilation 
could  take  place  without  first  putting  proper 
food  into  the  stomach.  Feeding  precedes  these 
processes,  just  as  knowledge  getting  must  pre- 
cede mental  activity  or  mind  training.  The 
mind  cannot  exercise  itself  and  become  trained 
on  vacuity.  Knowledge  getting  and  classifying 
is  science,  "on  which  the  mind  grows." 

In  examining  the  public  school  programs  and 
courses  of  study  we  find  evident  progress  and  a 
tendency  to  meet  our  most  urgent  needs.  The 
public  school  courses  even  show  a  tendency  to 
dilute  and  simplify  science  down  to  the  compre- 
hension of  infant  minds,  and  contain  from  the 
primary  to  the  high  school  grades,  physiology, 
biology,  physical  geography  or  physiography, 
political  and  ethnographical  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  including  a  little  horti- 
culture, and  sometimes  even  geology  and  astron- 
omy. What  more  could  those  reformer-critics 
demand  of  the  public  schools?  If  any  objection 
is  to  be  made  to  the  public  school  curricula,  it 
would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  too  much  science 
is  attempted,  and  especially  that  the  laboratory 
requirements  are  merely  piddling  and  for  the 
most  part  a  waste  of  time  and  of  money.     I  am 
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told  by  pupils  of  a  certain  High  School,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  teach  science  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner,  that  the  class  in  science 
spent  a  half-term  trying  to  find  out  by  experi- 
mentation whether  or  not  the  pupils  could  taste 
cheese  when  they  held  their  noses. 

We  also  find  that  the  public  school  courses 
contain  purely  literary  subjects,  which  touch 
the  human  side  of  life,  affording  an  appreciation 
of  human  thinking  and  feeling,  of  soul  activity 
and  expression,  of  human  sympathy,  passion, 
and  love.  Freedom  and  humanity,  for  which 
the  best  part  of  the  world  is  now  fighting,  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  science  nor  from  scientific 
sense  training,  which  may  produce  German, 
cold-blooded  efficiency,  but  not  those  higher 
qualities  and  aspirations  of  mind  and  soul  pro- 
claimed by  our  great  President  as  our  aims  in 
the  present  world  war.  We  need  the  cultural, 
humanizing  effect  of  good  literature,  whether 
contained  in  the  ancient  or  modern  classics. 

The  public  school  courses  also  give  proper 
emphasis  to  physical  training  and  to  the  manual 
arts.  The  hand  as  well  as  the  head  must  be 
trained.  The  three  h's  are  often  mentioned  in 
this  connection :  Train  the  hand,  head  and  heart. 
How  far  this  latter  organ  is  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  public  school  effort  or  is  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  church  as  its  business,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  us  to  discuss;  but,  as  indicated  above, 
wide  reading  of  good  literature,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  accomplish  liberal,  if  not  sufficient, 
heart  training. 

We  also  find  that  art  and  music  are  encouraged 
by  our  public  schools.  Not  only  writing  and 
drawing,  but  art  as  exemplified  in  the  industries 
is  stressed.  Teaching  of  voice  and  musical  in- 
struments is  often  an  important  part  of  our  best 
public  school  curricula. 

Now,  coming  immediately  to  the  subject  of 
our  discussion,  I  lay  down  this  dictum:  The 
education  of  a  blind  child  does  not  differ  in 
essential  elements  from  the  education  of  the 
seeing.  And  but  for  the  extra  expense  and  a 
few  other  minor  details,  the  blind  child  could 
be  just  as  well  educated  along  with  his  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  schools,  using 
essentially  the  same  courses  of  studies.  The 
State  guarantees  a  free  public  school  education 
to  every  child,  and  because  of  the  difficulties 
and  expense  attached  to  training  the  blind,  the 
State  has  found  it  best,  chiefly  for  economical 
reasons,  to  establish  one  or  more  schools  con- 
ducted by  specially  trained  teachers  and  with 
proper  equipment  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 


Note  well  that  this  was  done  chiefly  for  eco- 
nomical reasons,  in  pursuance  of  the  State's 
pledge  to  educate  every  child  within  its  borders. 
Hence  such  a  school  is  not  a  charity  or  ele- 
emosynary institution  nor  an  asylum. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  our  courses 
of  study  should  largely  conform  to  the  courses  of 
the  public  schools,  with  certain  modifications  in 
details  and  with  some  amplifications  of  subjects 
which  we  find  practically  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  their  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
Any  wide  divergence  from  the  public  school 
courses  would  cause  the  blind  child  to  differ 
widely  from  his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  and 
to  become  a  misfit  in  society. 

I  lay  down  the  following  as  the  aims  of  our 
schools: 

1st.  To  prepare  for  college  or  university  am- 
bitious pupils  who  desire  higher  training. 

2d.  To  prepare  for  technical  and  professional 
schools  those  who  have  the  simple  and  single 
purpose  of  making  a  livelihood. 

3d.  To  prepare  for  a  living,  which  includes 
making  a  livelihood,  those  who  are  not  desirous 
or  not  able  to  attend  college  or  a  vocational  or 
professional  school. 

The  content  of  the  curricula  of  these  three  are 
no  doubt  essentially  different  in  certain  respects, 
while  tfie  pedagogical  element  is  practically  the 
same.  Therefore  our  high  school  does  not  require 
three  sets  of  teachers  of  different  order  and  at- 
tainments for  the  accomplishment  of  these  three 
aims. 

To  give  in  detail  a  standard  course  of  study  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  discussion  would 
be  tedious  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  it  may 
be  expected  that  an  outline  be  set  forth,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  In  the  first  elementary  grades  (say  four  in 
number,  including  kindergarten)  would  come 
morals  and  manners,  sense  training,  nature 
study,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  numbers, 
language,  singing,  physical  training  and  in- 
dustry. 

2.  In  the  intermediate  grades  (three  or  four 
in  number)  would  be  required  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  cur- 
rent events,  etiquette,  elementary  State  history, 
physical  training,  industry,  music  and  chorus. 

3.  High  school  grades  (four  in  number)  in- 
clude spelling,  English  classics,  grammar,  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  physiology,  physical  geog- 
raphy, physics,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  United 
States  history,  mediaeval  and  modern  history, 
English  history,  American  history  and    civics, 
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public  speaking,  Spanish  or  French,  English 
and  American  literature,  physical  training,  in- 
dustry, typewriting,  tuning,  telegraphy,  music 
and  chorus. 

I  would  explain  industry  to  include  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  handwork,  such  as  broom-making, 
chair-caning,  weaving,  sewing,  the  domestic 
arts,  poultry  raising,  agriculture  and  gardening, 
etc.,  while  the  business  side  of  such  work  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
classify  typewriting,  tuning,  telegraphy,  etc., 
under  the  head  of  vocational  training.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  outline  are  to  be  re- 
quired by  each  pupil,  for  the  individuality  and 
mental  ability  or  aptitude  of  each  child  must  be 
duly  considered.    I  would  emphasize  and  amplify 


those  subjects  which  appear,  after  diligent  study 
and  inquiry  into  the  pupil's  mental  ability  and 
aptitude,  to  be  best  suited  to  his  needs;  but  the 
whims,  likes,  and  dislikes  of  the  child,  which 
may  be  only  temporary,  are  not  to  govern  us  in 
permitting  him  to  drop  subjects  in  our  regular 
course.  I  would  permit  the  graduate  to  return 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  along  the  lines 
of  his  life  work.  This  need  not  be  the  year  im- 
mediately following  graduation,  but  preferably 
a  year  or  two  later,  when  the  student  has  had 
contact  with  the  world  and  has  found  out  from 
experience  his  deficiencies  and  weak  points. 
In  keeping  up  our  close  relation  to  the  public 
schools,  I  would  have  our  classes  occasionally 
visit  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  have  public  school  classes  visit  us. 


PRINCIPLES  DETERMINING  WHAT  A  BLIND  CHILD  SHALL  BE  SET 

TO  STUDYING. 

SUPERINTENDENT    G.    F.    OLIPHANT, 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon. 


Mountains  have  always  had  a  peculiar  hold 
on  the  imaginations  of  men.  They  have  been 
places  of  refuge  from  foe  and  flood,  altars  on 
which  to  offer  sacrifice,  shrines  at  which  to  get 
comfort  and  inspiration  and  vision— solitary 
trysting  places  with  the  infinite  and  the  unseen. 

When  the  world  was  unhappy,  and  men  could 
not  conceive  that  self-determined  beings  would 
voluntarily  submit  to  continuous  life  in  a  world 
like  this,  mountains  were  the  points  on  which 
the  gods  first  rested,  and  from  which  they  took 
their  final  flight.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
religions  have  grown  up  about  sacred  mountains, 
Mt.  Sinai,  Mt.  Zion,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
When  the  world  grew  kinder  and  happier,  it  be- 
lieved in  kindlier  gods,  and  so  men  conceived 
that  the  gods  lived  on  earth  for  long  periods  of 
time,  but  still  upon  mountain  tops  far  removed 
from  men.  The  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Olympus 
were  not  supposed  to  take  any  abiding  interest 
in  the  petty  affairs  of  humanity.  A  multitude 
of  slaves  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in  the  level 
valley  of  the  Nile  knew  nothing  of  mountains 
except  those  huge  imitations,  the  pyramids,  for 
the  building  of  which  they  had  spent  their 
strength  and  vigor.  They  had  never  seen  rain 
fall,  nor  summer  cloud,  nor  lightning  flash,  nor 
heard  the  roar  of  a  storm  nor  the  crash  of  thun- 
der. When  their  leader  brought  down  to  them 
the  tables  of  stone  from  Sinai,  a  towering  moun- 
tain decked  out  in  all  these  new-found  miracles 


of  cloud  and  storm,  small  wonder  that  they  be- 
lieved that  Moses  had  talked  face  to  face  with 
Jehovah,  the  fire  god,  or  that  the  tables  of  stone 
became  objects  of  sacred  veneration  and  the 
basis  of  their  civilization  and  religion.  Cen- 
turies after,  when  the  heart  of  the  world  had 
grown  kinder  still,  so  that  it  could  have  kinder 
thoughts  of  God;  when  here  and  there  seers 
and  prophets  began  to  cry  out  for  Emanuel, 
"God  with  us," — there  appeared  a  teacher  who 
went  even  farther  and  said  God  is  within  you. 
One  of  his  biographers,  a  thoroughgoing  Jew, 
fully  believing  that  the  new  revelation  was  for 
Jews  first,  gave  the  traditional  Jewish  setting 
for  revelation,  when  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
publication  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  king- 
dom he  says: 

"And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into 
a  mountain,  and  when  he  was  set  his  disciples 
came  unto  him." 

Luke,  a  Gentile,  in  arranging  what  appeared 
to  him  a  suitable  stage  for  so  great  an  event, 
says: 

"And  he  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in 
the  plain,  and  the  company  of  his  disciples,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  people." 

The  hierarchy  of  education  for  the  Blind  in 
America  has  assembled  here  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  peaks  on  the  continent. 
From  this  place  we  undertake  to  send  forth  pro- 
nouncements which  may  profoundly  affect  the 
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trend  of  education  for  the  blind.  Shall  we  make 
this  an  educational  Sinai,  from  which  we  shall 
promulgate  imperishable  and  unchangeable  com- 
mandments as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done,  or  shall  we  undertake  to  make  it  the  horns 
of  Hattan,  or  better  still  shall  we  show  to  the 
multitudes,  standing  on  the  same  level  with  us, 
the  spirit  in  which  our  work  should  be  done, 
leaving  the  details  to  the  individual  intelligence 
and  conscience,  so  that  the  spirit  may  abide  un- 
changed, while  the  methods  and  details  may 
change  as  changing  conditions  may  require? 
Shall  we  lay  stress  upon  its  letter  or  upon  its 
spirit,  remembering  that  "the  letter  killeth 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive"? 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  "the  principles 
which  should  determine  what  the  blind  child 
should  study."  After  careful  thought  and  in- 
vestigation, I  am  constrained  to  adopt  the  re- 
mark of  the  farmer  who,  on  visiting  the  circus 
for  the  first  time,  stopped  in  front  of  the  giraffe, 
and  after  gazing  at  it  in  rapt  attention  for  some 
time,  exclaimed, — "Thar  hain't  no  sich  animal." 
My  contention  is  that  the  educational  constitu- 
tion does  not  have  to  be  changed  when  we  deal 
with  the  education  of  the  blind  child,  but  that 
only  a  few  of  the  minor  by-laws  have  to  be  modi- 
fied; and  these  are  not  to  be  changed  in  any 
sweeping,  general  way,  but  special  changes  are 
to  be  made  to  suit  the  individual  case. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  my  convictions 
on  this  point  in  previous  papers  read  before 
this  Association,  notably  the  paper  read  at  the 
Pittsburgh  convention.  If  it  were  permissible, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  that  paper  stand  for  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  phase  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  is  probable  that  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  did  not  hear  that 
paper,  or  if  they  did,  it  produced  the  same  effect 
on  their  minds  as  was  produced  in  the  mind  of 
Aunt  Dinah,  after  hearing  a  sermon  by  her  pre- 
siding elder.  Aunt  Dinah  was  "making  a  great 
miration  "  to  her  mistress  the  next  day  about  the 
wonderful  sermon  preached  by  her  "slidin' 
elder."  "Miss  Sallie,  dat  man  sho'  did  preach 
long  an'  loud  an'  pow'ful.  He  preached  'bout 
two  hours."  "What  did  he  preach  about, 
Dinah?"  "I  don'  know,  Miss  Sallie.  He  never 
said." 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  rehearsing  pre- 
vious papers,  and  because  of  world  conditions, 
because  Germany  is  trying  to  permanently  stamp 
out  individualism  and  other  governments  are 
forced  for  the  time  being  to  hold  individualism 
in  check,  it  seems  wise  to  discuss  that  phase  of 


education  so  that  we  may  neither  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  nor  fail  to  develop  it  for  its  proper 
function. 

The  factors  which  should  determine  what 
every  child,  and  therefore  every  blind  child, 
should  study  may  be  determined  b> — 

1 .  Individual  characteristics. 

2.  Individual  life  interests. 

3.  Individual  needs. 

In  this  outline,  which  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, the  idea  of  individual  development  is 
made  prominent.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the 
world  seems  to  make  this  desirable.  The  people 
of  the  world  are  pouring  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  for  what?  To  determine  one  funda- 
mental idea,  "Does  the  individual  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  government,  or  does  the  government 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual?"  If,  as  the 
result  of  the  world  war,  either  of  these  questions 
should  be  answered  unequivocally  yes  or  no, 
the  world  will  have  to  travel  this  weary  road 
again.  If  the  decision  is  that  the  individual 
must  always  and  in  everything  be  subordinated 
to  the  government,  then  German  "Kultur"  wins 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  German  arms.  If 
it  is  decided  that  always  and  everywhere  the 
government  must  exist  only  for  the  sake  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  then  the  Bol- 
sheviki  win,  and  present  Russia  is  the  model  of 
the  ultimate  form  of  government.  If  it  shall 
be  determined  that  when  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  the  government  are  at  stake,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  held  in  abeyance  to 
whatever  extent  the  circumstances  may  require, 
while  in  times  of  peace  the  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  preserve  and  develop  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  then  we  shall  have  the  American 
ideal,  an  ideal  which  is  at  present  far  from 
realization. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Our  next  and  more  difficult  task 
will  be  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world, 
for  it  may  be  quite  as  terrible  to  be  ruled  by  a 
mob  as  by  an  autocrat.  The  fact  that  our 
masters  are  more  numerous  will  not  make  our 
slavery  less  irksome.  Many  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  if  a  democracy  can  be  established  any- 
where, that  this  democracy  will  surely  and  in- 
evitably give  its  citizens  freedom.  Freedom  is 
not  a  gift,  it  is  an  achievement.  Freedom  is  not 
the  right  to  be  idle,  it  is  not  the  right  to  refuse 
obedience.  There  are  no  such  rights.  Freedom 
is  the  right  to  choose  our  work — to  choose 
whom  we  will  obey.  Choice  is  the  act  of  an 
individual.     To  be  capable  of  making  a  choice 
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we  must  have  achieved  individuality.  To  follow 
a  certain  line  of  conduct,  not  because  it  seems 
to  be  best,  but  because  the  councils  of  a  political 
party  dictate  that  it  shall  be  done,  is  not  the 
act  of  a  freeman.  Individual  rights  must  be 
subordinated  when  the  preservation  of  the 
government  demands  it.  Any  other  basis  of 
conduct  is  high  treason,  but  individuality  must 
be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  human  development. 

Man  is  not  yet  a  finished  product.  He  is  an 
animal  in  process  of  becoming  a  spirit.  It  is  of 
necessity  an  infinite  task.  It  was  not  completed 
the  first  week  of  the  world's  history,  and  will 
not  have  been  completed  when  the  last  week 
shall  have  come  to  a  close.  If  we  accept  as 
true  that  God  has  started  out  to  make  man  in 
His  own  image,  then  He  has  a  job  that  will  last 
throughout  His  endless  life.  But  man  has  pro- 
gressed thus  far  by  the  preservation  of  individual 
differences,  and  the  perpetuation  of  those  which 
gave  to  the  individual  a  better  chance  to  survive 
and  develop.  Individual  variations  are  greater 
in  the  human  animal  than  in  any  other,  and  the 
more  highly  developed  the  race  the  more  marked 
are  these  differences.  The  members  of  a  low 
race  have  a  more  pronounced  resemblance  to 
each  other. 

The  purpose  of  sex,  among  other  things,  seems 
to  be  to  multiply  individual  variations  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  at  least  two  separate  streams  of 
hereditary  influence.  So  necessary  does  this 
seem  to  be  that  plants  have  elaborate  apparatus 
for  producing  cross  fertilization,  and  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  forbid  the  intermarriage  of  per- 
sons within  certain  degrees  of  relationship.  If 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  will  continue  to 
intermarry,  and  all  of  them  be  true  to  their 
marriage  vows,  kingcraft  will  perish  of  inanition. 
How  often  it  has  happened  in  the  royal  families 
of  the  past  that  an  illegitimate  son  has  wrested 
a  tottering  throne  from  its  proper  heirs,  and 
restored  it  to  its  pristine  power  and  glory.  The 
world  might  now  be  free  from  its  present  horrible 
experiences  with  royal  imbeciles  and  lunatics 
if  a  generation  ago  Europe  could  have  introduced 
into  its  royal  households  some  new  blood. 
Europe  has  standardized  its  royal  families, 
therefore  they  are  doomed — physiologically  and 
politically. 

When  the  reproduction  of  an  unvarying  species 
is  desired,  sex  must  be  eliminated,  reproduction 
carried  on  by  division — budding  or  grafting. 
In  securing  peaches  of  a  certain  type,  the  method 
is  subdivision  by  budding.  If  the  sex  element  is 
introduced  by  planting  seed,  the  resulting  peach 


trees  vary  so  widely — "sport"  to  such  an  ex- 
tent— that  they  are  useless  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. But  all  development  of  new  varieties  is 
produced  from  seedlings. 

If  the  human  race  is  perfect  and  complete, 
then  let  us  keep  it  as  it  is  by  stamping  out  all 
individuality  and  set  ourselves  the  task  of  turn- 
ing out  average  pupils,  as  much  alike  as  two  peas. 
Variations  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits, 
else  we  have  freaks,  which,  like  poets,  are  born, 
not  made,  and  with  them  the  schools  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Variation  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
though  two  streams  of  heredity  converge  in  each 
individual,  these  are  not  separate  and  unrelated 
streams.  They  have  crossed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals many,  many  times.  In  order  that  one  per- 
son now  living  might  have  two  parents  absolutely 
unrelated  to  each  other  it  would  be  necessary 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  his 
ancestors  at  that  time  should  have  numbered 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  at 
the  present  time. 

Institutions  for  the  blind  have  a  tendency, 
from  the  very  nature  of  conditions,  to  stamp  out 
individuality,  and  yet  the  machinery  of  the 
universe  has  been  in  operation  for  untold  millen- 
niums to  produce  that  which  we  set  out  to 
destroy.  The  variations  which  belong  to  the 
individual  may  be  advantageous  or  the  reverse. 
Our  business  is  to  preserve  and  develop  those 
variations  which  are  helpful  and  to  suppress 
those  which  are  hurtful.  After  the  primary 
grades  are  passed,  in  which  pupils  are  trained 
for  communication  with  others,  individual  char- 
acteristics should  have  much  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  studies  not  only  of  blind  children, 
but  of  all  children. 

One  characteristic  of  our  pupils  is  that  they 
have  defective  vision.  This  should  be  treated  as 
an  individual  characteristic.  Certain  studies  and 
occupations  cannot  be  pursued  by  our  pupils 
because  of  this. 

I  believe  that  only  those  persons  having  the 
prescribed  degree  of  defectiveness  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
Partially  sighted  pupils  are  sometimes  a  con- 
venience as  guides  and  runners  of  errands,  etc., 
but  their  reaction  on  the  education  of  those 
really  blind  is  in  most  schools  bad  and  wholly 
bad. 

Blindness  should  be  treated  as  the  character- 
istic of  an  individual,  not  a  class.  While  the 
requirements  for  admission  into  our  institutions 
produces  a  class,  it  should  be  only  temporary. 
The   ultimate   purpose  of   the   schools   for   the 
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blind  should  be  to  produce  individuals  so  efficient 
and  capable  that  they  soon  merge  themselves 
into  the  world  of  seeing  people,  and  so  escape 
from  belonging  to  the  class.  Not  long  since  I 
heard  a  sighted  man  pay  a  fine  compliment  to 
a  blind  friend  by  saying:  "When  I  am  with 
him  I  entirely  forget  that  he  is  blind."  On 
another  occasion  the  wife  of  a  most  successful 
and  accomplished  blind  man  said  to  me  with  a 
fine  glow  of  pride:  "  My  husband  is  a  blind  man, 
but  he  is  not  a  blind  blind  man." 

All  efforts  which  have  as  their  final  aim  the 
production  of  a  blind  class,  seem  to  me  to  be 
undoing  the  work  the  schools  are  trying  to  do. 
This  may  account  for  the  subtle  antagonism, 
often  felt  rather  than  expressed,  which  springs 
up  between  some  of  these  organizations  and 
schools  for  the  blind. 

We  need  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  idea 
that  there  is  only  one  request  that  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  God  or  man,  if  they  base  that 
request  merely  and  solely  on  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness,— that  is  the  cry  of  blind  Bartimaeus, — 
"That  I  may  receive  my  sight."  If  a  blind 
man  is  hungry,  he  has  the  same  right  that  any 
other  man  has  to  ask  for  food, — because  he  is 
hungry,  not  because  he  is  blind;  to  ask  for 
clothing  because  he  is  naked,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

All  legislation  which  treats  the  blind  as  a 
class,  and  especially  as  a  privileged  class,  will 
inevitably  react  disastrously  on  all  blind  men 
who  are  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  class,  and 
will  have  a  serious  tendency  to  prevent  blind 
children  from  making  themselves  efficient. 

Passing  over  elementary  training  in  essentials 
on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  such  as  written  and 
spoken  language,  and  in  ideas  of  space,  number 
and  form,  the  blind  child  should  be  taught  those 
things  in  vocational  lines  for  which  he  has  the 
greatest  aptitude; — along  cultural  lines,  those 
of  which  he  has  greatest  lack.  The  purpose  in 
one  case  is  achievement,  in  the  other  develop- 
ment. This  subject  is  to  be  discussed,  however, 
in  the  next  paper,  and  so  I  gladly  "keep  off  the 
grass." 

School  life  should  not  be  merely  a  training 
for  life,  but  a  training  in  living,  training  for  a 
life  which  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  and 
training  in  living  on  a  scale  which  the  pupil 
may  expect  to  get  after  leaving  school.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  misfortune  if  in  Georgia  some 
rich  philanthropist  should  endow  a  school  for 
the  blind  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  the 
menu  and  service  would  equal  that  of  the  best 


hotels,  and  after  accustoming  the  inmates  to 
this  scale  of  living  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they 
should  be  sent  to  their  homes  to  resume  their 
former  mode  of  life.  Most  of  them  would  be 
thoroughly  unhappy,  and  would  make  their 
families  unhappy  if  they  remained  at  home, 
while  they  must  have  a  very  large  earning 
capacity  to  pay  their  living  expenses  if  they  leave 
home.  My  observation  is  that  the  scale  of  living 
in  many  institutions  is  too  luxurious  for  the  per- 
manent happiness  or  success  of  their  pupils. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  enable  them  to  live 
happily  and  usefully  in  the  surroundings  they 
are  most  likely  to  have  when  they  leave  school. 
This  can  be  determined  only  by  the  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  individual  life  interests  and 
individual  life  needs.  These  factors  will  differ 
not  only  as  to  pupils,  but  as  to  localities.  If  we 
love  our  pupils  better  than  we  love  our  reputa- 
tion for  turning  out  successful  pupils,  let  us  avoid 
inducing  them  to  train  for  soft  snaps,  or  to 
expect  them.  This  is  a  national  failing.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  war  may  knock  some  of  it 
out  of  us. 

The  characteristic  of  youth  is  to  seek  adven- 
ture, that  of  old  age  to  crave  comfort.  We  send 
our  children  out  old  before  their  time,  because 
we  have  taught  them  to  flee  from  life,  and  since 
the  only  escape  is  straight  ahead,  they  have 
become  old  without  ever  having  lived  at  all. 
Their  memories  are  dearer  than  their  hopes. 
When  that  is  true,  that  person  is  old,  though 
his  hair  be  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  If  his  hopes 
are  dearer  than  his  memories,  he  is  young, 
though  there  shine  through  his  scant  tresses  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  eternity's  morning.  Let  us 
not  encourage  ourselves  or  our  pupils  to  dodge 
life,  to  refuse  the  gift  which  the  gods  thrust 
into  our  laps.  We  must  suffer,  at  least  enough 
to  know  pleasure  when  it  comes  to  us.  We  can 
never  enjoy  warmth  until  we  have  suffered  fierce 
cold — nor  food  until  we  have  suffered  hunger. 

I  owe  much  to  a  friend  who  many  years  ago 
said  to  me:  "Seek  responsibility.  Don't  run 
away  from  it.  Hunt  the  hard  places."  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  our  men 
who  have  seen  active  service  in  France.  There 
is  a  calm  sureness  in  their  gaze  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  shifting  glances  that  characterized 
them  before. 

They  have  known  deadly  fear,  and  have  grap- 
pled with  it  and  have  conquered.  Now  they 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  sure  of  themselves, 
and  enjoy  unstintedly  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  home  land.     They  have  looked  death  in  the 
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face  and  so  have  come  to  know  the  joy  of  living. 
They  have  suffered  until  the  mere  absence  of 
suffering  brings  keen  and  satisfying  pleasure. 
Many  a  dissatisfied,  disagreeable  mother's  pet 
of  a  boy  has  surprised  himself  and  his  friends  by 
writing  back  from  "over  there"  that  he  was 
never  so  happy.  For  the  first  time  he  is  living, 
and  he  finds  the  experience  most  satisfying. 

No  soul  that  draws  the  human  breath, 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
Tis  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Life,  more  life,  is  what  we  want. 

Too  often  the  walls  of  the  institution  not  only 
shut  the  pupils  in,  but  shut  life  out.  Sometimes 
the  attempt  is  made  to  have  these  walls,  like  a 
baleful  shadow,  follow  them  out  into  the  world, 
and  still  protect  them  from  the  adventures  of 
life. 

An  American  baseball  fan  invited  an  English 
friend  to  a  baseball  game.  After  several  innings 
had  been  played  while  the  Englishman  looked 
on  in  stolid  indifference,  he  said  to  the  American: 
"When  do  we  have  tea?"  The  American  re- 
plied: "We  are  not  going  to  have  tea."  "Then," 
said  the  Englishman,  "what  is  the  beastly  game 
for?" 

If  the  Englishman  and  his  American  friend 
had  been  asked  to  state  the  principles  which 
should  determine  when  a  baseball  game  was 
successful,  each  would  have  necessarily  given 
an  entirely  different  answer.  The  Englishman 
would  have  answered  in  terms  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  tea  provided,  the  American  in 
terms  of  hits  and  errors  and  put  outs  and  home 
runs. 

So  the  principles  of  the  educational  game  for 
each  of  us  must  be  determined  by  the  answer  we 
give  to  the  question,  What  is  the  game  for? 
The  answers  we  have  been  giving  in  the  past, 
will  not  answer  for  the  future.  After  the  war 
we  will  literally  pass  into  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  I  believe  that  the  democracies  of 
the  world  will  face  their  gravest  crisis,  not  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  after  it.  The  great  danger  is 
not  that  they  cannot  conquer  their  enemies,  but 
that  they  may  not  govern  themselves.  In  Ger- 
many, we  see  individualism  gone  to  one  extreme 
in  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junker  class,  in  Russian 
bolshevikism  individuality  which  has  gone  on 
the  rocks  in  exactly  the  other  direction.  If  we 
would  save  ourselves,  we  must  develop  an  in- 
dividualism which  will  keep  in  mid  channel,  and 
so  avoid  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  To  every 
man  the  right  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way, 
and  lake  the  consequences.     Let  that  right  be  so 


sacred  to  him  that  he  will  learn  to  respect  it, 
not  only  in  himself,  but  equally  as  much  in  every 
other  man.  We  are  spending  our  blood  and 
treasure  to  keep  German  "kultur"  from  being 
rammed  down  our  throats  whether  we  will  or 
not;  but  this  will  avail  nothing,  if,  as  individuals, 
we  immediately  begin  to  force  our  own  particular 
brand  of  "kultur"  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  The  professional 
reformer  and  uplifter  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
and  a  vexation  to  the  spirit. 

The  prime  and  essential  principle  upon  which 
rests  every  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  should  be:  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  That  ought  to  mean  every 
form  of  life, — physical,  mental  and  spiritual. 
But  men  must  lay  hold  on  life,  it  does  not  be- 
come really  theirs  merely  because  it  is  thrust 
into  their  laps.  Too  often  we  take  the  apple  of 
the  tree  of  life  from  the  hands  of  our  children 
and  eat  it  for  them,  for  fear  they  will  break  their 
teeth;  and  as  a  result,  they  never  grow  any 
teeth. 

In  some  cases  we  have,  in  effect,  a  revised 
version  of  the  principle  which  I  have  just  stated, 
which  seems  to  read:  "I  have  come  that  they 
might  have  a  living,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  Occasionally  there  is  a  still 
more  vicious  version,  which  says:  "I  am  come 
that  I  might  have  a  living,  and  that  I  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

Carlisle's  criticism  of  the  teachers  of  his  day 
was  that  they  thought  that  the  human  soul 
could  be  made  to  grow  like  a  vegetable,  by 
littering  its  root  with  etymological  compost, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  grows  like  a  spirit, 
by  mysterious  contact  with  spirit.  That  quick- 
ening spirit  the  teacher  must  furnish.  For  many 
years  in  advising  my  own  children  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  courses  in  college,  I  have  been 
governed  more  by  the  character,  virility  and  in- 
spirational power  of  the  teachers  than  by  the 
subjects  taught.  The  factors  which  should  deter- 
mine the  curriculum  are  primarily  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  and  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher. 

The  goal  and  reward  of  living  is  life;  the 
goal  of  life  is  not  a  living.  "To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  I  will  give  a  crown  of  life." 

Now  as  a  postscript,  may  I  give  you  my  guess 
as  to  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  the 
beastly  game  for?"  It  is  in  some  sense  the 
elaboration  of  an  idea  suggested  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  paper.     It  may  be  a  vision,— it  may 
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be  a  nightmare.  It  may  be  simply  that  the 
high  altitude  here  has  made  me  light-headed. 
In  any  event  I  can  only  say,  "if  any  man  hath 
eyes  to  see,  let  him  see."  I  offer  you  only  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  universe,  wholly  lack- 
ing in  detail. 

Time  and  space  are  properties  of  matter,  but 
probably  are  not  characteristics  of  spirit, — least 
of  all  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  For  Him  there  is 
no  Here  and  There, — no  Now  and  Then, — only 
an  eternal  Now,  an  infinite  Here.  Of  Him  we 
can  not  predicate  acts,  only  abiding  attitude  and 
relation.  What  He  was  "doing"  once,  He  is 
"doing"  now,  and  will  be  "doing"  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  When  this  abiding  attitude  or 
relation  impinges  upon  our  consciousness,  we 
must  interpret  it  in  terms  of  time  and  space, 
and  call  it  an  act  of  God,  but  on  his  side  of  the 
invisible  but  impenetrable  veil,  creation  and 
preservation  and  judgment  go  on  forever.  Every 
day  is  a  day  of  judgment.  Every  morning  we  rise 
to  face  a  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  Every  morning  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  God  must  look  upon  His  work 
and  "see  that  it  is  good."  As  teachers  that  is 
our  starting  point.  This  is  a  good  world, — the 
best  that  God  could  make.  Humanity  in  the 
raw  is  good  humanity.  Primarily,  "there  are 
no  weeds  nor  bad  men.  There  are  only  bad 
gardeners  and  bad  teachers."  If  we  believe  this, 
then  we  can  with  clear  consciences  try  to  develop 
the  growth  of  our  pupils,  instead  of  repressing 
and  destroying  and  obstructing.  We  can  not 
make  them  grow.  We  can  only  produce  condi- 
tions of  growth  and  let  them  grow.  The  spiritual 
kingdom  "is  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  ground,  and  it  groweth  up  night  and  day, 
he  knoweth  not  how."  "  Much  of  our  trouble  in 
discipline  comes  of  our  getting  in  the  path  of  a 
lusty  soul  and  getting  run  over." 

Our  business  is  to  help  our  pupils  to  live  their 
lives,  rather  than  to  help  them  repeat  our  lives. 

Man  is  an  animal  in  process  of  becoming  a 
spirit.  His  body  is  material,  related  to  a  mate- 
rial world.  When  he  learns  through  experience 
to  know  and  respect  the  laws  of  that  material 
world,  he  lives  in  health  and  safety.  When  he 
stands  erect  on  his  own  feet,  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  directly  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  center 
of  space  is  directly  over  his  head.  He  is  the 
axis  of  his  own  universe. 

Man  is  mind  as  well  as  body.    With  his  mind, 


through  the  experiences  of  his  body,  he  con- 
structs within  his  own  consciousness  a  duplicate 
universe,  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  in  which  his  body  lives.  This  dupli- 
cate world  is  individual  and  personal  to  him. 
In  proportion  as  his  mental  world  is  a  faithful 
and  accurate  reproduction  of  the  material  world 
he  is  intelligent.  He  has  learned  to  know  the 
truth,  and  so  becomes  free. 

Out  of  his  judgment  of  his  mental  world  he 
constructs  his  image  of  God.  We  are  all  image 
worshippers.  Each  man  worships  his  own  God. 
As  long  as  that  image  is  the  sincere  and  faithful 
result  of  the  world  within  him, — of  the  experience 
he  has  gained  by  living, — he  is  worshipping  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  It  should  change  with  his 
widening  experience.  When  it  becomes  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  it  is  no  longer  a  "living  God." 
When  a  man  permits  some  one  else  to  make  his 
God  for  him,  he  has  committed  spiritual  treason 
against  his  own  soul, — he  is  worshipping  strange 
gods,  and  the  inevitable  penalty  is  death.  Liv- 
ing one's  life  in  the  open  without  undue  protec- 
tion and  "sheltering,"  produces  "patience;  and 
patience  experience;  and  experience  hope;  and 
hope"  keeps  us  from  being  ashamed  of  ourselves 
and  the  race.  Let  us  have  more  faith  in  the  in- 
herent ability  of  our  pupils  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  both  in  school  and  out,  and  teach 
them  to  meet  life  unafraid.  Only  to  the  fearful 
and  unbelieving  is  life  a  menace  and  a  danger. 
The  fixed  creed,  the  rigid  curriculum,  the  insti- 
tutional "home"  are  the  refuge  and  hiding  place 
of  such.  In  these  days  of  danger  and  doubt  and 
destiny,  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo  should  come 
to  us  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet: 

"The  greatness  of  Democracy  is  to  deny 
nothing  and  renounce  nothing  of  humanity. 
Beside  the  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  the 
soul. 

"To  crush  fanaticism  and  to  venerate  the 
infinite,  such  is  the  law. 

"Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  falling  pros- 
trate before  the  tree  of  creation,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  its  immense  branches  filled  with 
stars;  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  for  the  human 
soul,  to  defend  mystery  against  miracle,  to  adore 
the  incomprehensible  and  reject  the  absurd,  to 
admit  as  inexplicable  fact  what  we  must,  to 
purify  faith,  to  remove  superstition  from  re- 
ligion, to  brush  the  canker  worm  from  God." 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CULTURAL  AND  THE  USEFUL 
SUBJECTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 

MR.  HAROLD  MOLTER, 

Head  Teacher,  Boys'  School,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.* 


I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the  statement  that 
the  aim  of  education  in  our  institutions  for  the 
blind  should  be  efficient  citizenship.  Now  the 
question  arises  at  once,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
the  words,  'efficient  citizenship'?"  There  are 
at  least  six  requisites  in  the  education  of  an 
efficient  citizen,  and  they  may  be  included  under 
the  following  six  headings:  health,  recreation, 
knowledge,  vocation,  appreciation,  morals.  In 
other  words,  the  efficient  citizen  is  a  healthy  man, 
who  has  a  definite  vocation  to  follow,  with  a 
sound  "general  knowledge,"  a  taste  for  reading 
music,  art,  and  the  fine  things  which  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  and  the  ability  to  use  his  free  time 
to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course,  he  must 
possess  a  sound  code  of  ethics  which  he  can  and 
will  put  into  practice  daily  and  hourly;  i.  e.,  he 
must  be  honest,  truthful,  sympathetic,  con- 
siderate, and  so  on. 

Here  in  brief  is  a  word  picture  of  the  efficient 
citizen.  How  can  our  high  school  course  aid  in 
developing  such  an  individual?  More  specifi- 
cally, what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  cultural 
and  the  useful  subjects  in  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum? 

What  is  culture?  Webster  says  it  is  "the 
training,  development,  or  strengthening  of  the 
powers  mental  or  physical,  or  the  condition 
thus  produced;  improvement  of  mind,  morals 
ortastes;  enlightenment  or  civilization."  "Cul- 
tured" is  defined  as  "professing  or  manifesting 
education  and  refinement."  From  these  defini- 
tions we  shall  then  consider  a  cultural  subject, 
one  which  makes  for  education  and  refinement, 
and  hence  may  touch  in  a  sense  any  of  the  six 
requisites  of  an  efficient  citizen;  included  under 
morals,  recreation,  general  knowledge,  apprecia- 
tion, health,  vocation.  A  useful  subject  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  which  may  be  limited,  from 
the  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  headings  vocation 
or  general  knowledge. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  cultural  sub- 
ject may  become  a  useful  subject,  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance,  Latin  undoubtedly  is  a  cultural 
subject,  but  to  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  it  is  a 
useful  subject.  Trigonometry  is  a  useful  sub- 
ject for  the  engineer,  but  for  the  general  citizen 


it  is  cultural,  giving  him  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  vocation  of  engineering,  and  increasing  his 
vocabulary,  and  general  store  of  knowledge. 

But  on  returning  to  the  definition  of  culture, 
we  find  that  it  is  the  development  or  strengthen- 
ing of  powers.  Now  culture  is  not  a  veneer 
which  can  be  put  on  from  without  to  cover  up  a 
multitude  of  omissions,  but  it  is  the  continuous 
shining  forth  of  those  qualities  which  an  indi- 
vidual possesses  and  which  have  been  drawn  out 
through  the  educational  process  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Now  this  does  not  always  include  the 
formal  teaching  of  subjects.  Have  we  not  heard 
it  said  that  a  boy  gains  more  from  his  associa- 
tions outside  of  his  classes,  than  he  does  from  his 
classroom  work,  while  he  is  attending  college? 
Do  you  remember  how,  when  you  thought  you 
had  used  your  last  ounce  of  strength  in  the  biggest 
football  game  of  the  year,  you  resolved  that  your 
team  would  not  be  downed?  Was  that  the  be- 
ginning of  your  "fighting  spirit"  which  has 
carried  you  through  so  many  enemy  lines  of 
discouragement,  doubt  and  fear?  You  remember 
that  one  supreme  moment,  but  do  you  remember 
the  feeble  attempts  you  had  made  in  the  stuffy 
classroom,  to  get  your  "mind  down  "  to  studying 
your  Latin  lesson?  I  think  you  hardly  do.  But 
you  do  recall  how  much  easier  it  was  after  that 
game  to  attack  the  Latin  lesson.  I  once  saw  my 
brother  break  down  the  parting  wall  between 
two  rooms,  with  strokes  of  a  hammer.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  in  persistence  and  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
which  was  displayed  in  those  five  minutes.  The 
impression  was  so  great  that  from  that  day  to 
this,  when  I  have  been  confronted  by  a  serious 
obstacle,  there  has  unconsciously  loomed  up  the 
picture  of  that  energetic  young  man,  and  the 
obstacle  has  been  surmounted.  How  many 
mathematics  lessons  would  I  have  had  to  tackle 
and  overcome,  pray,  before  I  was  cultivated 
enough  to  reach  the  point  which  I  did  as  a  result 
of  that  wall  wrecking  experience  of  five  minutes 
duration?  Mr.  VanCleve  once  told  of  the  thrill 
of  patriotism  which  shook  his  frame  as  he  stood 
with  thousands  of  others  at  the  Battery  in  New 
York  and  saw  the  lights  burst  forth  out  of  the 
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darkness  on  the  majestic  form  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  on  that  first  night  in  New  York  Harbor. 
How  long,  pray,  would  a  young  American  citizen 
have  to  study  civics  or  history  before  such  a 
shock  would  come  to  his  nervous  system  as  swept 
over  the  minds  of  that  audience  in  New  York? 
Were  they  the  same  citizens  from  that  time  on? 
No.  They  had  been  thrilled,  cultivated  in  the 
quality  of  patriotism  far  beyond  the  classroom 
expectations  of  their  pedagogues.  May  I  be 
pardoned  the  mention  of  so  trivial  an  experience 
as  the  one  which  follows?  To  me  it  is  a  powerful 
illustration  of  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  When 
you,  gentlemen,  put  on  your  first  long  trousers, 
and  you,  ladies,  wore  your  first  long  skirt  and 
put  up  your  hair, — do  you  remember  that  day? 
Whether  you  do  or  not,  let  me  tell  you  that  it 
was  a  banner  day  in  your  transformation  from 
childhood  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  No 
literary  adventure  in  any  book,  perhaps,  can  equal 
the  importance  of  that  one  moment  when  you 
appeared,  erect  and  manly,  before  your  family, 
or  dignified  and  womanly  before  your  girl  or 
boy  friends.  When  you  dropped  your  doll,  or 
your  "best  friend"  stole  your  jack-knife;  when 
your  first  love  abandoned  you,  or  your  bosom 
companion  was  cruelly  seized  from  you  by  the 
fangs  of  death;  do  you  know  how  great  was  the 
change  which  swept  over  your  being?  I  had  a 
boyhood  friend  who  was  transformed  from  a  wild, 
obstinate,  incorrigible  lad,  into  a  courteous, 
sympathetic,  honorable  young  man,  when  his 
sister  passed  away.  What  a  stirring  example  of 
gain  through  loss! 

Now,  measure  these  experiences  up  to  the 
disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, history,  literature,  and  other  "cul- 
tural" subjects  which  are  supposed  to  develop 
honor,  persistence,  strength  of  mind  (through 
overcoming  obstacles),  patriotism,  etc.  In- 
stances there  are,  of  the  latter,  without  number, 
— of  the  "cultural"  value  of  these  subjects  to 
individuals. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  this: 
why  do  we  speak  of  subjects  and  culture,  instead 
of  pupils  and  culture?  Why  do  we  decide  what 
subjects  are  cultural  from  our  own  mature, 
adult  standpoint,  and  then  force  them  down  the 
throats  of  our  pupils'  mental  digestive  throats, 
instead  of  studying  our  individual  pupils  and 
using  the  subject  as  a  means  of  developing, 
drawing  out,  or  cultivating  the  latent  powers  of 
the  individual,  be  they  mental,  physical,  or 
moral? 

In  a  certain  institution  which  has  come  under 


my  observation,  when  a  pupil  has  a  headache, 
toothache,  earache,  sore  throat,  indigestion,  etc., 
he  is  given  a  very  disagreeable  dose  of  a  well- 
known  chemical  and  dismissed.  So  objection- 
able has  this  disagreeable  form  of  remedy  become 
to  the  pupils  that  rather  than  submit  to  it,  num- 
bers of  them  have  allowed  matters  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  or  have  attempted  to  "treat  them- 
selves," until  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
be  put  to  bed.  Now  such  is  our  ancient  custom 
of  dosing  every  first  year  high  school  pupil  with 
algebra  and  Latin,  regardless  of  the  pupil's 
future  or  wishes.  Unless  he  has  taken  the  men- 
tal dose  he  cannot  graduate  from  high  school. 
Unless  he  has  studied  algebra,  alas!  he  cannot 
be  cultured.  Yet  the  cultured  individual  who 
has  undoubtedly  studied  algebra,  may  never 
have  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  a  prize 
trip  to  Washington  for  raising  the  largest  crop 
of  potatoes  on  an  acre  in  his  county.  If  the  course 
of  algebra  and  associations  in  the  effort  involved 
in  the  winning  of  that  prize  were  weighed  in 
the  balance,  which,  pray,  would  you  choose  as 
being  the  more  cultural? 

My  central  point,  then,  is  that  we  must  study 
the  individual  and  then  proceed  to  choose  the 
subjects  which  will  develop  his  power  and  make 
of  him  an  efficient  citizen. 

For  the  young  man  or  woman  who  steps  out 
from  under  the  guardian  shelter  of  our  insti- 
tutions f6r  the  blind,  what  general  knowledge, 
aside  from  the  purely  vocational,  is  of  most 
worth?  What  are  the  common  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  society?  What  questions  do  intelligent 
people  discuss  at  social  functions,  in  business, 
at  the  theatre,  in  church,  at  public  meetings,  and 
almost  anywhere?  Are  they  not  such  topics  as 
the  war,  politics,  socialism,  labor  unions,  ex- 
pansion and  government  of  cities,  woman  suf- 
frage, prohibition?  In  other  words,  one  must 
have  a  good  foundational  knowledge  of  the  big 
movements  and  events  of  the  day — the  strides 
being  made  in  art  and  science;  the  changes  in 
the  industrial,  social,  political  and  economic 
worlds.  The  man  or  woman  who  understands 
and  can  discuss  these  topics  intelligently  with 
others  has  an  asset  which  will  help  to  make  him 
an  acceptable  and  efficient  member  of  society. 
Unless  a  person  can  do  this  he  is  not  cultured, 
for  culture  is  only  evident  in  an  individual  when 
it  is  displayed  in  his  associations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  As  measured  against  such  a  foundation, 
what  is  the  value  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  or  algebra, 
geometry  or   Greek,  or  other  so-called    purely 
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cultural  subjects?  How  often  does  the  average 
high  school  graduate  use  his  meagre  knowledge 
of  German  or  French,  as  compared  with  the  use 
he  could  make  of  such  a  subject  as  current  topics, 
or  general  science,  described  above? 

Now,  I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  study  of  any  of  these  so-called 
cultural  subjects.  My  chief  concern  is  to  bring 
before  you,  in  so  brief  a  time,  the  importance  of 
certain  practical  subjects  as  opposed  to  the  cul- 
tural subjects  in  a  curriculum  which  is  already 
crowded  with  music,  tuning,  manual  and  physi- 
cal training. 

The  question  is:  what  shall  we  abandon  and 
what  shall  we  hold  fast? 

This  is  my  recommendation,  and  it  is  made 
after  much  thought  and  experimentation.  Let 
us  provide  for  a  rich  social  atmosphere,  where 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Literary  and  Athletic 
associations,  plays  and  pageants,  dancing  and 
other  social  functions,  play  an  important  part, 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  children  may  steep 
themselves,  associate  with  each  other,  learn  to 
know  each  other  and  measure  themselves  against 
one  another.  This  is  important.  And  let  this 
atmosphere  expand  and  include  association  with 
the  seeing  world.  We  have  shut  our  pupils  up 
in  classrooms  and  shops,  assigned  them  studies 
and  work  eight  and  nine  hours  a  day,  and  then, 
with  an  occasional  social  function,  in  which  no 
moment  of  assigned  time  may  be  used,  we  have 
expected  these  "factory"  products  to  go  out 
and  into  the  world  alongside  of  the  child  who  has 
been  in  school  five  hours  a  day,  and  receiving  an 
education  during  the  remaining  nineteen  hours. 

Next,  by  all  means,  let  every  eligible  pupil 
of  high  school  age  study  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics if  he  wants  to.  But  instead  of  forcing 
these  subjects  upon  all  pupils,  let  those  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  interest  begin  with  the  Latin 
and  Mathematics.  Let  it  be  an  honor,  a  privi- 
lege, for  them  to  enter  such  classes.  For  such 
pupils  these  subjects  will  be  both  cultural  and 
useful.  Interest  is  indeed  the  basis  for  all  real 
accomplishment,  and  when  interest  is  combined 
with  ability  the  real  accomplishment  is  by  all 
means  worth  the  time  spent.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan  we  have  taken  this  year  four  ex- 
cellent pupils  from  our  seventh  grade  class  of 
twelve  and  have  tried  them  out  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  they  have  done  splendid  work. 
These  boys  will  begin  their  high  school  course 
next  September,  and  Latin  will  be  one  of  the 
subjects. 

What,  you  may  say,  will  happen  to  the  re- 


maining eight,  when  they  come  to  the  point  of 
entering  the  high  school  course?  This  is  my 
answer:  Let  us  have  a  minimum  course  of  study 
for  all  pupils,  in  which  literature,  composition, 
history  (particularly  modern  history),  current 
topics,  general  science,  shall  be  required  of  every 
pupil  as  useful  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  efficient  citizenship.  If  neces- 
sary and  advisable  (and  this  is  put  in  only  for 
the  sake  of  compromise),  let  there  be  one  year  of 
Latin,  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  English, 
and  placed  near  the  end  of  the  course,  so  that 
interest  will  have  been  awakened  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Similarly,  in  the  last  year,  let 
there  be  a  brief  course  of  the  practical  principles 
of  Mathematics  (as  worked  out  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  high  schools),  at  a  time  when  the 
pupils  will  feel  the  need  of  such  knowledge  and 
when  the  minds  are  developed.  This  is  the 
minimum  course.  If  small  groups  display  in- 
terest in  any  other  subject,  let  them  unite  and 
have  a  class  formed  which  shall  study  that  sub- 
ject in  addition  to  the  minimum  course.  So  shall 
each  pupil  be  cultivated  through  the  study,  in- 
stead of  the  study  being  cultivated  on  the  pupil. 
Let  us  now  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
place  of  the  vocational  and  manual  work  in 
such  a  curriculum  as  that  just  outlined.  The 
minimum  course,  as  described  above,  is  planned 
for  the  many  who  will  engage  in  tuning,  specialize 
in  music,  or  follow  some  form  of  manual  work. 
Now  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  their 
many  departments — manual,  music,  tuning, 
physical  training,  and  literary,  the  question 
arises:  how  is  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  enter  all 
of  these  departments  and  accomplish  definite 
results  in  the  minimum  time?  The  answer  is, 
they  cannot.  The  schedule  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  have  the  purely  educational  work  in 
manual  training,  such  as  sloyd,  basketry,  weav- 
ing and  caning,  in  their  fundamentals  taught 
during  the  years  preceding  the  high  school 
course.  Then,  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
there  ought  to  be  specialization  in  one  line  of 
vocational  work, — such  as  tuning  or  music,  or 
the  manual  arts  (studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  vocation,  and  hence  in  their  commercial 
aspects),  accompanied  by  a  brief  course  in  busi- 
ness law  and  the  principles  of  salesmanship. 
In  this  parallel  arrangement  of  the  literary  and 
vocational  major,  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  multiplicity  of  departments,  in  the  large  insti- 
tution, at  least.  Thus,  with  the  social  and 
practical  minimum  literary  course  outlined  above, 
and  the  major  vocational  equipment,  a  pupil  ought 
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to  leave  the  school  prepared  to  work  his  way  to- 
wards the  ideal  of  efficient  citizenship. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  hurling  a  bomb  at  those 
schools  which  still  insist  upon  giving  up  so  much 
of  the  time  and  space  of  the  manual  training 
department  to  chair  caning.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  an  average  blind  person  to  learn  to  cane  a 
chair  in  quite  a  brief  period  of  time  and  with 
little  instruction.  Now,  why  have  we  and  do  we 
still  keep  pupils  at  this  form  of  manual  training 
several  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  or  two?  At 
Perkins  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  not  teach- 
ing caning  until  a  pupil  asks  for  the  privilege, 
and  then  he  is  told  that  he  may  enter  the  caning 
class  with  the  understanding  that  he  must  try 
to  learn  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  drop  the  work 
at  the  end  of  the  term  and  take  up  some  other 
form  of  manual  work. 

My  friends,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
power  which  interest  plays  in  the  life  of  every 
living  being.  Interest  and  attention  are  the 
Siamese  twins  of  the  educational  family,  and 
unless  we  have  interest  we  cannot  have  the  at- 
tention  which  leads  to  thought  processes  that 


really  function  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  we  must  begin  with  the  pupil  and  study 
him  as  an  individual,  and  then  plan  his  course, 
not  to  suit  his  whims,  for  that  is  not  interest, 
but  to  plant  the  seeds  of  efficient  citizenship, 
in  the  soil  of  his  interest,  and  so  to  cultivate  them 
that  in  the  end  he  may  reach  the  realization  of  the 
largeness  and  significance  of  living  in  a  world  in 
which  he  can  be  an  important  factor  for  good. 
To  do  this  you  must  have  teachers,  and  to  have 
teachers  who  will  do  this  you  must  find  the  best 
that  you  can  in  the  profession. 

If  this  paper  seems  inadequate,  I  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  audience,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
organize,  select  and  condense  the  thoughts  of  a 
number  of  years  into  a  brief  discourse  such  as 
this.  And  if  I  have  failed  utterly  to  treat  the 
subject  adequately,  I  again  beg  your  indulgence, 
for  you  must  remember  I  am  a  product  of  a 
high  school  course  which  prided  itself  on  its 
emphasis  upon  the  culture  and  disciplinary 
subjects. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  26. 

WHAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  CHILD  WE  TRY  TO  TEACH. 

(Physical  and  Mental  Conditions.) 
mr.  h.  r.  chapman, 

Head  Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind,  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley. 


The  topic  assigned  the  writer  of  this  paper  was 
not  of  his  own  choosing,  but  one  upon  which  he 
hopes  to  be  paid  for  his  efforts  if  he  succeeds  in 
causing  a  discussion  which  will  bring  forth  ex- 
pressions from  those  among  you  who  today  are 
looked  upon  as  experts.  We  do  not  interpret  the 
topic  before  us  as  being  one  in  which  we  shall  be 
forced  into  the  depths  of  a  physiological  and  a 
psychological  discussion.  A  trained  physiologist 
and  a  trained  psychologist  can  enter  into  the 
technical  and  scientific  depth  with  profit  to  all 
of  us  provided  he  clothe  his  findings  in  non-expert 
language.  The  average  layman  would  soon  find 
himself  submerged  in  what  Carlyle  calls  a  Kan- 
tean  haze-world,  thoroughly  heavy-laden,  and 
half-vanquished,  if  he  should  attempt  an  expert 
treatise  of  what  he  ought  to  know  about  the  child 
he  tries  to  teach. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  we  find 
the   usual  differences  of   mentality  among  our 


children  that  we  find  among  those  who  see.  Some 
cases  seem  to  be  more  pronounced  on  account  of 
certain  diseases  which  doubtless  caused  the  blind- 
ness. The  age  at  which  a  child  lost  his  sight  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  presence  of  those  with 
partial  sight  must  be  considered,  and  are  we  not 
justified  in  saying  that  we  must  do  our  part  in 
meeting  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child? 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  teacher  to  find  a 
sprinkling  of  all  of  these  types  in  his  or  her  class. 
As  teachers  we  will  do  well  to  recall  again  and 
again  the  words  of  that  most  illuminating  address 
delivered  by  a  former  president  of  this  Associa- 
tion at  the  time  we  attended  the  Halifax  Conven- 
tion. To  the  wide-awake  teacher  that  theme — 
"The  Education  of  the  Blind — a  Highly  Complex 
Problem" — will  continue  to  live. 

All  remedial  agencies  seem  to  be  making  this 
problem  more  complex,  and  yet  we  rejoice  and 
we  shall  continue  to  rejoice  in  the  efficient  and  in 
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the  effective  labors  of  those  who  are  vitalizing  our 
Societies  and  Committees  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  teacher  of  the  blind  will  find  that 
when  ophthalmia  neonatorum  shall  have  been 
eliminated  as  one  of  the  diseases  leading  to  blind- 
ness he  will  be  dealing  with  much  more  serious 
and  deep-seated  causes  and  therefore  it  will  be 
more  difficult  for  him  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
know  about  the  child  he  tries  to  teach. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  in  California  a 
special  or  opportunity  class  in  which  we  place  all 
of  the  most  pronounced  "misfits,"  trusting  that 
through  special  instruction  we  may,  from  time  to 
time,  place  them  with  those  who  may  be  regu- 
larly classified.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
that  at  about  the  very  date  this  class  was  organ- 
ized the  following  words  were  delivered  upon  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  conventions  of  this  Association 
by  a  gentleman  himself  blind:  "  If  a  special  class 
or  department  were  formed  for  the  care  of  the 
backward  pupils,  how  long  should  you  expect  to 
wait  before  you  heard  the  campus  ring  with  the 
exultant  voices  of  other  and  more  flippant  little 
barbarians  as  they  shouted  their  adieus  to  their 
humiliated  schoolmates  moving  in  gloomy  pro- 
cession to  the  'paradise  of  fools'?"  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  our  experiment  proved  so  successful  that 
we  have  been  longing  to  specialize  again  by  segre- 
gating to  themselves  those  who  have  very  pro- 
nounced proclivities  toward  using  sighted  text 
books  and  reading  the  embossed  systems  with 
their  eyes.  Who  knows  but  that  by  the  time 
another  convention  of  this  Association  meets 
with  us  in  California  we  will  have  given  ourselves 
entirely  over  to  the  "Individual  Instruction 
System"  as  fathered  and  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hesaysthat  "there  are  no  misfit  children, 
but  that  there  are  misfit  schools,  misfit  texts  and 
studies,  misfit  dogmas  and  traditions  of  pedants 
and  pedantry.  There  are  misfit  homes,  misfit 
occupations  and  diversions.  In  fact,  there  are  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  misfit  clothing  for  chil- 
dren but — in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be 
no  misfit  children." 

Without  digressing  further  in  our  already  pro- 
longed introduction  let  us  discuss,  in  what  you 
may  term  the  style  of  a  layman,  the  general  theme 
before  us  under  three  aspects: 

First,  Why  ought  we  to  inform  ourselves  con- 
cerning the  child  we  try  to  teach?  Secondly, 
What  ought  we  to  know  about  the  child  we  try 
to  teach;  and,  Thirdly,  How  are  we  to  know  about 
the  child  we  try  to  teach? 


First,  Why,  then,  ought  we  to  inform  our- 
selves about  the  child  we  try  to  teach? 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  satisfy  the  ever  increasing  demands  made  upon 
us  as  teachers.  Are  we  not  safe  in  predicting  that 
the  day  is  near  at  hand  in  which  a  teacher's 
salary  will  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  re- 
sults attained?  When  the  scales  by  which  we  are 
to  do  the  measuring  of  the  physical  and  the  men- 
tal conditions  are  approved  and  proven  to  be 
practicable,  we  believe  that  the  well  qualified 
teacher  will  be  in  greater  demand  not  only  in  the 
public  schools  but  in  our  own  schools.  Already 
in  the  educationally  progressive  state  of  Utah — 
(if  a  state  clinging  to  duality  in  the  teaching  of 
her  blind  and  of  her  deaf  children  can  be  called 
progressive) — teachers  are  to  be  graded  on  the 
basis  of  their  efficiency,  according  to  word  given 
out  at  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
throughout  that  state  have  been  notified  that 
efficiency  will  be  based  on  the  success  gained  with 
their  pupils  and  with  the  proficiency  shown  in 
school  management  and  appearance.  Those  who 
work  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public  as  senti- 
mentalists in  order  to  strengthen  their  position, 
either  as  a  home  teacher  or  as  a  teacher  in  our 
regular  schools,  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  expert  if  results  are  not  forthcoming. 
Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  order  to 
become  efficient  must  acquaint  themselves  about 
the  physical  and  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
children  they  try  to  teach  if  they  are  to  retain 
their  positions  as  teachers? 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  of 
which  our  conscience  will  approve  if  we  know 
that  we  have  a  deep  insight  into  the  physical  and 
the  mental  conditions  of  the  children  we  try  to 
teach  and  thus  will  we  waste  no  time  in  following 
old  "haphazard  ways  of  determining  a  child's 
eligibility  to  a  certain  curriculum."  Under  the 
old  system  we  were  often  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  child  who  was  mentally  normal  might  become 
a  pupil  in  a  special  class  because,  on  account  of 
some  physical  weakness,  it  appeared  to  be  men- 
tally deficient.  Under  the  old  system  such  chil- 
dren were  of  course  in  the  wrong  channel,  and 
were  deprived  of  training  that  would  have  been 
best  in  their  individual  cases.  A  teacher,  herself 
blind,  in  urging  her  fellow  teachers  of  the  blind 
to  be  better  prepared  said  that  "the  best  results 
cannot  be  attained  unless  they  know  definitely 
what  is  involved  in  blindness — what  it  is  men- 
tally and  physically,  that  tends  to  set  the  blind 
person  apart  from  his  fellows.     Then,  with  this 
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knowledge  ever  in  mind,  they  must  constantly 
supply  what  the  sighted  student  can  get  for  him- 
self, curb  those  undesirable  tendencies  and  habits 
which  blindness  may  foster,  and,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  help  the  student  to  develop  symmetric- 
ally in  body  and  in  mind." 

There  can  be  no  greater  satisfaction  to  us  as 
teachers  than  to  know  that  we  are  doing  all  with- 
in our  power  to  develop  the  child  life  into  its 
fullness. 

Secondly,  What  then  ought  we  to  know  about 
the  child  we  try  to  teach? 

Is  it  not  true  today  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
awakening  as  to  the  possibilities  confronting 
those  of  us  who  may  have  the  power  of  putting 
into  activity  those  principles  which  will  ulti- 
mately tend  to  conserve  human  intelligence  and 
make  it  a  dynamic  force  in  the  world? 

As  citizens  of  this  great  and  beloved  country 
of  ours  were  we  not  amazed  at  the  results  of  the 
army  tests?  Is  it  not  now  clear  to  us  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  rejected  ones  might  have  stood 
at  par  had  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  modern 
school  clinic  from  time  to  time  while  as  children 
they  were  attending  school?  Those  in  charge  of 
our  public  schools  are  awakening  as  never  before. 
Clinics  are  being  introduced  in  which  a  child's 
physical  condition  is  thoroughly  diagnosed  and 
remedies  prescribed.  Clinics  are  rapidly  multi- 
plying in  which  the  mental  conditions  are  also 
being  diagnosed  and  adjustments  prescribed. 

At  the  Whittier  State  School,  VVhittier,  Cali- 
fornia, it  has  been  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  delinquents  have  been  misfit  children  in 
the  public  school.  In  33  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
this  has  been  due  to  mental  deficiency;  25  per 
cent  of  additional  cases  are  on  the  border-line 
of  feeble-mindedness,  and  but  a  small  proportion 
have  been  instructed  in  special  classes.  Probably 
50  per  cent  of  these  cases  could  have  been  con- 
served to  useful  lives  through  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  exceptional  nature,  although 
practically  all  of  the  200  delinquents  came  from 
cities  where  good  educational  advantages  in  regu- 
lar classes  were  offered. 

Only  the  other  day,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Oakland  outlined  a 
plan  whereby  the  exceptional  or  misfit  children 
could  be  cared  for  in  special  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  where  they  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  specialists.  He  believed  that  in  the 
case  of  complete  misfits  in  the  schools  the  ideal 
way  would  be  to  have  a  parental  farm  within  the 
city  limits  to  which  these  children  could  be  sent 
and  kept  for  a  while  under  supervision  and  in- 


struction. It  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  city 
would  proceed  at  once  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  an  institution. 

If  the  progressive  city  schools  are  determined 
to  handle  at  least  their  border-line  cases,  is  it  not 
up  to  us  to  meet  the  situation  even  though  our 
problem  is  more  complicated? 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  teachers  ought  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
children  they  try  to  teach  if  they  aim  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  calling. 

They  will  know  as  fully  as  possible  the  environ- 
ment in  which  their  children  have  been  reared. 
A  knowledge  of  this  kind  will  assist  the  teacher 
in  accounting  for  many  physical  traits,  such  as 
the  child's  stature,  weight,  energy,  strength,  en- 
durance, quickness,  commanding  presence,  viva- 
city of  manner,  general  bodily  soundness;  also 
defects  of  many  kinds,  such  as  those  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  of  the  speech,  eyes,  ears,  skin,  de- 
fects of  the  muscular  system,  blood,  respiratory 
system,  digestive  system;  also  defects  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  skeleton,  etc.  This,  according  to 
"How  to  Live"  by  Fisher  and  Fisk,  does  not 
mean  that  all  shortcomings  are  inherited;  "it 
does  mean,  however,  that  the  type  of  organism  is 
inheritable  which  lacks  resistance  to  the  germs 
and  other  precipitating  factors  in  bringing  about 
disease." 

If  we  could  get  hold  of  our  blind  pupils  when 
from  two  to  three  years  of  age,  in  the  case  of  those 
coming  from  misfit  homes,  there  would  be  less 
need  for  effort  to  overcome  inertness  of  body  or 
defects  in  physical  conformation.  Those  of  us 
who  are  teaching  in  dual  schools  frequently  hear 
those  who  are  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf  say  that  they  wished  that  their  pupils 
might  come  to  them  at  the  age  of  two  years.  To 
understand  the  physical  condition  of  the  blind 
child  during  its  early  years  ought  to  mean  much 
to  the  child's  after-life  if  the  teacher  is  skilful 
and  always  on  the  alert. 

In  the  second  place,  teachers  ought  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  mental  conditions  of  the  children 
they  try  to  teach  if  they  are  to  attain  the  highest 
results. 

Even  here  the  child's  environment  and  heredi- 
tary tendencies  and  other  characteristics  will  be 
of  untold  value  to  us  as  teachers.  "Among  the 
mental  characteristics  known  to  arise  from  such 
sources  may  be  mentioned  factors  in  musical 
ability,  artistic  composition,  literary  ability,  me- 
chanical skill,  calculating  ability,  inventive  abil- 
ity, memory,  ability  to  spell,  fluency  in  conver- 
sation, aptness  in  languages,  acquisitiveness,  at- 
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tention,  story-telling,  poetic  ability;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  insanity,  feeble-mindedness  of  many 
types,  epilepsy.  These  are  suggestive,  doubtless, 
of  many  other  mental  traits."  It  is  apparent  that 
the  make-up  of  the  child  one  tries  to  teach  is  the 
result  of  a  very  complex  combination  of  traits. 
For  this  reason  the  make-up  is  not  likely  to  fall 
to  all  "bad"  traits,  any  more  than  it  is  to  all 
"good"  traits.  "Even  the  feeble-minded,  who 
have  fallen  heir  to  such  an  intensely  undesirable 
trait — or  rather,  to  the  lack  of  intensely  desirable 
traits — in  many  instances  have  simultaneously 
inherited  many  desirable  traits,  such  as  kindness, 
gentleness  and  generosity,  often  lacking  in  those 
possessed  of  scholarly  capacities."  It  is  necessary 
to  look  along  the  whole  line  of  life,  as  traits  may 
exist  at  one  age  and  not  at  another.  Likewise, 
other  physical  and  mental  and  moral  traits  some- 
times do  not  manifest  themselves  until  at  specific 
ages. 

Aside  from  these  studies  of  the  physical  and 
the  mental  characteristics  one  will  find  it  of  in- 
terest and  of  value  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
child's  moral  traits  for  there  will  be  found  in  vary- 
ing degrees  the  elements  of  generosity,  piousness, 
independence,  industry,  will-power,  faithfulness, 
fairness,  sociability,  reliability,  self-reliance,  ten- 
dency to  work  hard,  perseverance,  carefulness, 
impulsiveness,  temperance,  high-spiritedness, 
joviality,  benignity,  quietness,  cheerfulness,  sym- 
pathy, humorousness,  love  of  fun,  etc.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  immoral  traits,  such  as  criminality, 
pauperism,  delinquency,  lying,  truancy,  supersti- 
tion, clannishness,  despondency,  slyness,  exclu- 
siveness,  vanity,  cunning,  cruelty,  quickness  to 
anger,  etc. 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  we  as  teachers 
ought  to  know  with  some  exactness  those  under- 
lying characteristics  which  will  ultimately  bring 
about  certain  traits  in  the  child  we  try  to  teach? 
If  we  know  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the 
child  we  try  to  teach  shall  we  not  be  able,  through 
a  proper  course  of  study,  to  unfold  and  to  develop 
an  individuality  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
very  commonplace? 

Thirdly:  If  we  are  to  know  about  the  child 
we  try  to  teach,  how  then,  as  teachers,  are  we  to 
have  in  hand  the  information  necessary? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  not  be  sparing  of  the 
opportunities  we  have  of  preparing  ourselves. 
Attend  these  conventions  and  button-hole  these 
superintendents  and  principals  who  know  all 
about  your  problems  and  many  others.  They  will 
smooth  out  your  difficulties  and  send  you  on 
your  way  rejoicing.    If  your  college,  during  your 


student  days,  did  not  drill  into  you  the  funda- 
mental physiological  and  psychological  principles, 
take  up  from  summer  to  summer  some  course  or 
courses  dealing  with  these  subjects.  Many  col- 
leges and  universities  offer  such  courses  during 
your  vacation  periods.  Frequently  they  offer 
interesting  and  very  practical  courses  in  sociology 
and  pedagogy.  You  can  certainly  be  a  student 
of  the  leading  books  on  these  and  other  important 
subjects. 

In  the  second  place  our  medical  departments 
ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  us  as  teachers,  in- 
forming us  of  the  physical  incapacities  of  the  child 
we  try  to  teach.  Children  in  the  hands  of  seem- 
ingly experienced  teachers  frequently  suffer  sim- 
ply because  they  have  some  physical  irregularity 
unknown  to  the  teacher.  Frequently,  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
department  would  give  a  teacher  just  the  infor- 
mation needed  if  its  greatest  good  is  to  be  con- 
served. A  director  of  one  of  the  institutions  for 
exceptional  children  in  New  York  said  that  "the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
medical  profession  should  exist,  in  order  that  each 
may  help  the  other  in  diagnosis  as  well  as  treat- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  mental  breakdown." 
The  school  ought  also  to  have  at  its  command 
a  psychological  expert  to  whom  the  teacher  may 
go  when  questionable  cases  appear.  We  doubt 
the  advisability  of  depending  wholly  upon  a 
purely  technical  or  scientific  edict.  Not  long  ago 
one  of  the  District  Superintendents  of  the  Schools 
of  Chicago,  in  setting  forth  the  classification  and 
terminology  of  the  exceptional  child,  said  that 
"there  is  an  urgent  need  of  a  consensus  of  usage 
and  opinion  on  the  terminology  and  classification 
of  exceptional  children."  Such  a  classification 
and  terminology  as  was  discussed  by  him  might 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads:  1st.  It  should 
be  made  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  grouped  as  defective  because 
not  strong  in  academic  work.  The  standard  of 
judgment  should  have  reference  to  life  rather 
than  to  the  school.  2nd.  It  should  be  made  from 
a  pedagogical  and  administrative  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  one  purely  technical  or  scien- 
tific. What  is  wanted  is  a  practical,  working  ter- 
minology understood  by  non-experts.  Are  there 
not  serious  objections  in  attempting  to  fix  by  a 
rigid  classification  the  status  of  a  child  we  try  to 
teach  except  in  unambiguous  cases?  It  is  a  grow- 
ing mind  that  is  being  dealt  with.  The  school 
should  not  stigmatize  or  attempt  to  fix  without 
hope  the  status  of  any  child  by  a  classification  in 
advance  of  a  practical,  prolonged  tryout  in  the 
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classroom.  Do  our  so-called  mental  questionings 
test  ability  in  any  practical  sort  of  problem — 
such  a  one  as  would  test  ability  to  perform  the 
simple  duties  of  an  ordinary  household? 

Outside  of  our  so-called  normal  pupils  we  are 
likely  to  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  three  groups 
of  special  or  exceptional  children,  for  whom  the 
school  is  bound  to  take  note  and  for  whom  it  must 
either  provide  special  procedure,  or  give  advice 
as  to  the  state's  duty  in  caring  for  the  child. 
There  is  the  bright  or  plus  exceptional  group, 
the  retarded  group,  and  the  backward  group. 

We  believe  that  when  we  hear  the  report  of 
the  experimentation  that  has  been  going  on  in  a 
number  of  our  endowed  eastern  schools  we  shall 
know  that  we  have  not  come  to  this  convention 
in  vain. 

We  trust  that  in  the  three-fold  outline  under 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  sub- 
ject, "What  we  ought  to  know  about  the  child 


we  try  to  teach,"  taking  into  consideration  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions,  we  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  must  be  exceptionally  well  pre- 
pared if  we  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  prob- 
lems as  they  present  themselves  today.  Let  us 
not  be  discouraged  in  our  labors  even  with  the 
exceptional  child.  If  the  results  are  slow  in  mani- 
festing themselves,  they  are  nevertheless  worthy 
of  approbation,  and  if  the  task  seems  too  great 
and  no  encouragement  comes  from  those  who 
know  that  it  could  be  worthily  given,  remember 
these  words  from  Browning,  for  they  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  continued  effort: 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  everyone's, 
Is, — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be, — but  finding  first 
What  may  be, — then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means, — a  very  different  thing. 


STANDARD  TESTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SUBJECTS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES, 

Director  of  Psychological  Research,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 


Why  do  we  need  to  measure  the  work  of  the 
schools? 

"  During  the  past  few  years  scientific  manage- 
ment has  been  applied  to  many  forms  of  human 
endeavor,  with  results  which  have  been  nothing 
short  of  marvelous.  Let  me  quote  examples. 
Bricklaying  has  been  practised  by  intelligent  ar- 
tisans for  thousands  of  years,  and  one  might  sup- 
pose that  in  the  course  of  that  length  of  time  a 
highly  efficient  system  of  laying  brick  would  have 
been  evolved  on  the  basis  of  accidental  success 
and  imitation,  if  in  no  other  way.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  method  followed  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  centuries  until  re- 
cently, when  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment were  applied  to  the  trade.  A  scientific 
analysis  of  the  process  revealed  that  18  motions 
were  made  in  laying  each  brick,  while  only  5 
motions  were  needed  when  the  material  was  prop- 
erly arranged  and  handled."  (4,  p.  46.)*  A  simi- 
lar illustration  comes  from  the  study  of  loading 
pig  iron  on  flat  cars  at  the  Bethlehem  steel  plant. 
Scientific  management  raised  the  average  amount 
of  pig  iron  loaded  per  man  each  day  from  I2>£ 
tons  to  several  times  that  amount,  one  workman 
loading  47^2  tons  a  day  without  apparent  over- 
strain of  any  sort. 


The  principles  of  scientific  management  are 
now  being  applied  to  the  public  school  system. 
In  the  study  of  industry  the  method  has  been  (1) 
to  make  careful  measurements  of  the  output, 
with  exhaustive  comparisons  of  costs,  profits, 
etc.,  and  (2)  to  make  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  to  see  where  waste  in 
material  or  motion  might  be  eliminated.  In  both 
the  cases  cited  above  improvement  was  made 
possible  by  "motion  study," — a  careful  analysis 
of  the  motions  involved  in  the  processes  studied. 

With  the  demand  for  measurement  in  the 
schools,  suitable  tests  have  been  devised  for  mea- 
suring the  results  of  teaching  in  many  of  the 
school  subjects;  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  work 
of  pupils  in  different  schools  and  cities,  standards 
of  attainment  have  been  established.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  extensive  school  surveys 
have  been  undertaken  during  the  last  few  years, 
with  results  often  quite  as  surprising  as  those  ob- 
tained in  the  application  of  measurement  to  in- 
dustry. An  amusing  illustration  may  be  cited 
from  a  certain  town  in  the  middle  west.  A  force- 
ful principal  had  dominated  the  work  of  one  of 
the  schools  for  many  years  and  had  taken  special 
pride  in  the  reading  of  his  school  which  he  con- 
sidered far  above  the  average  of  his  city.    When 


*  References  are  to  volumes  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paper  (see  page  54). 
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his  school  was  tested  for  silent  reading  ability, 
however,  it  was  found  that  in  every  grade  his 
children  scored  only  about  one-half  as  high  as 
those  in  another  building  in  which  the  work  was 
reputed  to  be  "much  less  thorough."  These  re- 
sults were  made  the  basis  of  deliberations  among 
the  teachers  as  to  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
reading,  with  the  result  that,  without  diminishing 
any  one's  zeal,  the  emphasis  was  transferred  from 
oral  word-pronouncing  to  silent  thought-getting. 

Now  that  many  tests  have  been  devised  and 
widely  used  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  it  seems  the 
proper  time  to  make  similar  measurements  of  the 
educational  products  of  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
Do  our  methods  produce  the  results  we  expect  of 
them?  Do  we  ask  too  little  or  too  much  of  blind 
pupils  and  their  teachers?  First  we  must  measure 
just  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and  then  we  must 
analyze  our  methods  and  their  reactions  to  them 
so  as  to  determine  what  changes  in  method  or 
emphasis  are  needed  to  improve  the  result.  The 
report  of  the  Cleveland  school  survey  starts  with 
the  statement  that  10,000  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  failed  to  be  promoted  in  June,  1914, 
— that  under  the  course  of  study  at  that  time  one 
child  in  every  7  failed  to  do  the  work  expected 
of  it.  The  most  common  reason  given  by  teachers 
for  non-promotion  was  "mental  incapacity": 
the  survey  committee  found,  however,  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  non-pro- 
motions in  different  subjects  and  in  different 
schools,  and  recommended  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  to  fit  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  chil- 
dren and  more  careful  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  different  schools.     (3,  p.  17.) 

The  following  paper  aims  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  applying  certain  standard 
tests  to  blind  pupils,  and  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults thus  far  obtained  in  three  schools.  Tests 
have  been  used  in  four  fundamental  elementary 
subjects:  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  lan- 
guage. 

I.  Measurement  of  reading  ability. 

Reading  is  perhaps  the  most  important  means 
of  intercommunication  in  civilized  society.  The 
attainment  of  facility  in  reading  is  everywhere 
considered  a  fundamental  duty  of  the  child  in 
school.  How  well  do  blind  children  read?  Is 
touch  reading  so  difficult  that  speed  is  out  of  the 
question?  How  well  do  blind  children  compre- 
hend what  they  read?  Do  they  remember  what 
they  read? 

The  study  of  reading  among  sighted  children 
has  shown  that  reading  with  the  eyes  is  a  rela- 


tively complex  process,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
form  habits  which  greatly  hinder  effective  read- 
ing. An  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved 
in  getting  meanings  from  printed  words  shows 
further  dangers  and  difficulties.  A  considerable 
number  of  tests  have  been  devised  to  bring  one 
or  another  factor  into  prominence,  with  the  hope 
that  full  knowledge  may  suggest  remedies.  Silent 
reading  proves  to  be  a  very  different  process  from 
oral  reading,  and  facility  in  each  is  tested  by  ap- 
propriate methods. 

The  speed  of  reading  and  the  comprehension  of 
what  is  read  are  the  points  one  ordinarily  has  in 
mind  when  asking  how  well  an  individual  or  a 
grade  can  read.  Three  types  of  tests  have  been 
widely  used  to  measure  the  ability  of  sighted 
pupils: 

1.  Tests  for  the  understanding  of  sentences  or 
paragraphs  without  regard  for  the  time  required 
for  that  understanding. 

2.  Tests  which  measure  separately  the  speed  of 
reading  and  the  amount  of  comprehension. 

3.  Tests  which  combine  the  factors  of  speed 
and  comprehension  in  a  single  mark  or  score. 

Tests  of  the  second  and  third  group  have  been 
used  in  Overbrook,  Perkins  and  Batavia.  The 
results  will  be  briefly  summarized. 

A.  The  Courtis  silent  reading  tests  used  at 
Overbrook  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

A  report  of  this  work  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  some  weeks  ago,  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  sent  to  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion before  this  meeting.  The  purpose  of  this 
test  was  to  find  out  how  rapidly  and  how  well 
blind  pupils  can  read,  so  that  we  might  know 
whether  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  other 
pedagogical  and  psychological  tests  in  which 
rapidity  of  work  is  a  factor.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed it  became  evident  that  the  material  col- 
lected might  be  used  for  a  study  of  the  factors 
involved  in  failure  or  success  in  reading,  and  for 
the  determination  of  tentative  standards  of  at- 
tainment for  blind  students. 

The  method  of  giving  the  test  may  be  briefly 
sketched  as  follows: 

The  children  were  told  that  they  were  to  read 
a  simple  story  and  answer  some  questions  upon  it 
when  they  had  finished.  Each  child  was  provided 
with  a  lead  pencil  with  which  to  make  a  mark 
every  half  minute  at  a  signal  from  the  experi- 
menter, to  show  how  much  they  had  read  in  the 
half-minute  interval.  The  reading  and  marking 
continued  for  6  minutes.  The  average  number 
of  words  read  per  minute  for  the  6  minutes  was 
taken  as  the  score  to  indicate  each  child's  rate  of 
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reading.     In  the  second  part  of  the  test  the  chil-  grade,  the  curve  for  the  first  3  grades  approxi- 

dren  were  asked  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  mating  a  curve  based  on  one-half  the  rate  for 

possible  upon  the  text  within   10  minutes.    The  sighted  pupils,  while  the  curve  for  the  later  grades 

questions  were  presented  in  groups  of  five,  with  is  only  a  little  better  than  a  curve  based  on  one- 

the  pertinent  text  printed  above  each  group,  so  third  the  rate  for  sighted   pupils.     Within  the 

that  the  children  could  reread  the  text  if  they  grades    very    wide    individual    differences    were 

were  not  able  to  answer  the  questions  from  mem-  noted,  the  best  readers  sometimes  attaining  a 

ory.    All  the  questions  were  so  phrased  that  they  rate  5  times  that  of  the  poorest.    This  is  perhaps 

could  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no."    The  first  just  what  would  be  expected  by  any  one  familiar 

paragraph  of  the  story,  and  the  questions  based  with  the  heterogeneity  of  the  grades  in  schools 

upon  it,  which  were  used  to  illustrate  the  method  for  the  blind;   the  difficulty  in  assigning  lessons 

before  beginning  the  second  part  of  the  test,  are  to  be  read  by  such  a  group  is  obvious  to  all.    In 

printed  below.  general  the  girls  read  slightly  more  rapidly  than 

The  Kitten  Who  Played  May-Queen.  the  boys 

A  study  of  the  results,  when  arranged  by  age, 

When  the  spring  sun  was  warm  and  the  spring  yearg  of  experience  and  mentalityt  convinces  one 

flowers  had  begun  to  bloom,  our  children  had  a  that  wh;,e  age  may  have  sQme  effect  and  men. 

May-Party  out  on  the  lawn.    Every  little  boy  or  taHty  perhapg  &  greater  effect  upon  reading  ^ 

girl  who  lived  nearby  was  invited.     Betty  wrote  the  dominant  factor  ig  undoubtediy  practice,  as 

the  invitations  and  Bobby  carried  them  to  the  indicated  by  the  number  of  years  the  pupils  have 

c  1  dren.  read  ^^  jbejr  fingers.    A  series  of  curves  to  il- 

A.  Did  the  children  have  a  May-party? lustrate  the  influence  of  these  factors  may  be 

B.  Was  it  Bobby  who  wrote  the  invitations?  found  in  the  writer's  report  on  reading  published 
by  the  Department  of  Psychological  Research  at 

C.  Was  the  party  held  in  the  house? Overbrook,  May,  1918. 

D.  Were  only  girls  invited  to  the  party? Shall  we  assume,  then,  that  if  more  time  were 

E.  Had  the  spring  flowers  begun  to  bloom?  devoted  to  reading  by  the  poorer  readers,  all 
blind  pupils  might  read  as  well  as  the  average 

The  question  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  rate  now  attained?     Can  one  draw  any  helpful 

work  was  answered  by  the  first  examination  of  suggestions  from  the  recent  study  of  reading  in 

the  results  of  the  test.     These  blind  pupils  read  schools  for  the  sighted? 

less  than  one-half  as  fast  as  sighted  school  chil-  The  mechanics  of  reading  with  the  eyes  has 

dren;    they  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  at  least  been  carefully  investigated  in  the  last  few  years, 

twice  as  much  time  as  sighted  pupils  in  any  tests  and  there  have  been  discovered  certain  very  im- 

involving  the  use  of  embossed  test  sheets.    Of  the  portant  habits  of  eye  movement.    "The  eyes  do 

123  pupils  tested  with  this  easy  story,  the  large  not  move  slowly  along  the  line  with  full  time  for 

majority  read  from  40  to  90  words  a   minute,  the  observation  of  all  details,  but  make  a  few 

there  being  only  13  who  fell  below  30  and  13  who  brief  pauses.     Photographs  of  the  eyes  as  they 

exceeded  100  words  a  minute.    The  fastest  read-  move  along  the  line  show  that  they  stop  only 

ers  attained  a  rate  more  than  10  times  as  fast  as  from  3  to  6  times  in  a  line  of  ordinary  length, 

the  slowest — a  variation  from  12  to    135  words  and  then   for  but  a  very  short  time,  approxi- 

per  minute.     Sighted   pupils  test  at  about   84  mately  a  fifth  of  a  second.     The  number  of  the 

words  per  minute  in  the  second  grade,  191  words  stops  varies  greatly  with  the  character  of  the 

per  minute  in  the  sixth  grade.  material  to  be  read.    In  reading  a  novel  or  similar 

Is  this  great  difference  between  sight  reading  light  literature,  the  number  is  a  minimum  and 

and  touch  reading  necessary  and  irremedial,  or  rises  to  a  maximum  with  difficult   material,  in 

may  one  hope  to  find  suggestions  for  an  improve-  proofreading,  and  for  children  who  are  learning 

ment  in  touch  reading  through  an  analysis  of  the  to  read.     One  really  takes  a  series  of  snapshots 

factors  involved?     With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  of  a  line  and  pieces  it  together  from  these,  rather 

results  were  next  arranged  according  to  grade,  than  reading  continuously.    There  is  apparently 

sex,  age,   number  of  years  of  experience   with  no  reading  while  the  eyes  are  in  motion:    they 

Braille  and  general  mental  ability  as  determined  move  so  rapidly  that  nothing  but  a  blur  of  after- 

by  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests.  images  is  left  on  the  retina,  and  as  this  gives  no 

A  study  of  the  results  by  grades   and   sexes  knowledge,  we  have  learned  to  pay  no  attention 

showed  a  general  upward  trend  from  grade  to  to  it."    (5,  p.  338.) 
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Is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  in  the  me- 
chanics of  touch  reading?  Casual  observation  by 
the  writer  and  others  (2,  pp.  22-23)  and  the  testi- 
mony of  several  rapid  blind  readers  lead  the 
writer  to  believe  that  a  somewhat  similar  method 
is  often  used  in  efficient  touch  reading,  and  that 
we  should  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
teaching  beginners  to  use  some  such  method. 
Both  hands  are  used,  one  gliding  rapidly  over  the 
text  and  giving  a  general  impression  of  the  nature 
of  the  words  ahead,  the  other  following  along 
more  slowly  and  carefully  filling  in  the  details. 
The  rapidly  moving  hand  may  be  assumed  to 
gather  impressions  of  groups  of  words,  familiar 
phrases,  etc.,  somewhat  as  the  eye  does  (though 
of  course  the  impressions  must  always  be  suc- 
cessive and  not  simultaneous),  while  the  other 
hand  corrects  or  supplements  the  first  impressions 
and  assists  the  reader  in  piecing  together  the 
ideas  aroused  into  an  intelligible  text.  The  blur 
of  after-images  noted  in  reading  with  the  eyes 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  vague  impres- 
sions aroused  by  other  than  the  reading  fingers, 
as  they  are  moved  over  the  text.  No  clear  im- 
pressions are  aroused  because  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  not  directed  to  these  fingers.  A  further 
indication  that  general  impressions  may  be 
aroused  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  fingers  over 
the  text  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  some  ma- 
ture readers  who  claim  that  by  running  the  finger 
lightly  down  the  middle  of  a  page  from  top 
to  bottom  they  are  often  able  to  get  the  gist  of 
the  text, — somewhat  as  sighted  readers  glance 
through  the  pages  of  a  book  to  see  whether  it 
looks  interesting,  or  to  review  something  they 
wish  to  remember  or  report  upon. 

However,  the  method  of  touch  reading  sketched 
above  is  not  the  only  method  used  by  efficient 
readers.  Some  use  one  hand  for  part  of  the  line 
and  the  other  hand  for  the  other  part  of  the  line, 
apparently  directing  the  attention  first  to  one 
hand  and  then  to  the  other:  other  readers  claim 
that  they  can  use  but  one  hand,  or  one  finger  of 
one  hand  efficiently.  Here  is  then  an  interesting 
field  for  investigation.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  great  irregularities  in  many  of  the  reading 
curves,  and  the  great  individual  differences  in 
rate  of  reading  within  grades  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  absence  of  explicit  instruction  in 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  some  pupils  hit  upon 
efficient  methods  while  others  do  not,  and  that 
in  reading  habits  we  may  find  another  factor  quite 
as  important  as  practice.  If  some  clearly  best 
method  can  be  found,  it  would  be  an  obvious  step 
in  advance  in  the  pedagogy  of  reading,  to  see  to 


it  that  that  method  is  drilled  into  beginners  until 
it  becomes  automatic.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  any  finger  or  either  hand  should 
be  preferred  in  reading,  any  more  than  in  type- 
writing or  in  playing  the  piano.  It  is  the  people 
who  "pick  up"  the  piano  or  typewriter  by  them- 
selves that  favor  particular  fingers.  At  the  start 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  direct  the  attention  to  one 
finger  as  to  another,  and  practice  gives  increas- 
ingly greater  equality  in  the  use  of  the  different 
fingers.  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that  teachers  of 
reading  may  gain  valuable  hints  along  this  line, 
from  teachers  of  the  typewriter  and  the  piano? 

Reading  habits  must  be  viewed  from  quite  an- 
other angle.  The  purpose  of  reading  is,  of  course, 
to  get  meanings  out  of  the  words  read.  Now, 
recent  studies  of  the  reading  of  sighted  pupils 
have  shown  that  over-emphasis  on  oral  reading 
may  establish  habits  which  direct  their  attention 
away  from  the  thought  of  the  context,  or  which 
limit  the  speed  of  reading  to  the  relatively  slow 
adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the  speech  organs. 
"  Where  children  are  required  to  give  their  atten- 
tion mainly  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words, 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  sounds,  and  the  cor- 
rect inflection  of  the  voice  in  passing  over  the  sev- 
eral punctuation  marks,  not  much  growth  in  the 
power  to  comprehend  meaning  in  the  language 
can  be  expected.  Where  the  children  study  their 
reading  lesson  with  the  point  of  view  of  being 
able  to  respond  in  this  way,  they  fasten  upon 
themselves  the  habit  of  watching  for  words  whose 
pronunciation  they  are  not  sure  of,  or  they  form 
the  habit  of  reproducing  the  sounds  of  syllables, 
thus  establishing  the  practice  of  moving  the  lips 
and  other  speech  organs  when  reading  silently. 
Frequently  both  these  habits  fix  themselves  upon 
children  whose  reading  is  judged  mainly  by  the 
daily  oral  performance.  When  either  or  both 
habits  become  fixed  a  real  struggle  is  required  to 
break  them.  Unless  they  are  broken,  however, 
the  child  suffers  a  severe  handicap  the  rest  of  his 
reading  life.  Many  men  and  women  of  mature 
years  are  still  paying  the  price  of  those  habits 
fixed  in  youth.  They  read  but  little  faster  si- 
lently than  they  can  pronounce  the  words  orally, 
because  their  speech  organs  make  all  the  motions 
of  the  successive  words  as  the  reading  proceeds." 
(4,  pp.  90-100.) 

Upon  this  question,  also,  there  is  at  present  no 
experimental  evidence  concerning  the  reading  of 
the  blind,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  since  blind  children  are  taught  to  read  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  sighted  children,  with 
the  chief  emphasis  upon  oral  reading,  at  least  in 
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the  early  grades,  these  same  speed-limiting  habits 
will  be  found  in  blind  as  in  sighted  readers.  Here, 
again,  is  a  problem  to  be  investigated. 

Finally,  do  many  children  read  slowly  because 
their  vocabulary  is  limited?  Do  they  have  to 
stop  and  wonder  about  words  because  they  are 
unfamiliar,  or  fail  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  whole 
sentence  or  phrase  because  they  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  key  word?  "Vocabulary  tests" 
(see  7,  p.  308,  and  4,  p.  67)  of  sighted  children  have 
shown  enormous  differences  between  individuals 
of  the  same  age  and  grade,  and  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon practice  to  give  a  vocabulary  test  with  a 
reading  test.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
testing  the  vocabularies  of  blind  pupils,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  available  for  reference. 

If  only  the  first  part  of  the  Courtis  test  were 
given  one  might  easily  be  misled  by  the  results. 
When  children  are  asked  to  mark  what  they  have 
read  in  each  half  minute,  how  can  one  be  sure 
from  their  marking  alone  that  they  have  really 
understood  what  they  have  gone  over?  The  con- 
scientious pupils  would  probably  go  ahead  only 
as  fast  as  they  were  really  reading  and  compre- 
hending the  text,  but  careless  pupils  might  skim 
it  and  get  very  little  out  of  it.  To  be  sure, 
the  children  are  informed,  before  beginning  to 
read,  that  they  will  be  questioned  on  what  they 
have  read,  but  in  any  group  of  children  there  are 
likely  to  be  some  who  are  willing  to  take  a  chance 
of  slipping  through  without  following  instruc- 
tions. The  second  part  of  the  test,  then,  was 
given  to  make  sure  how  well  the  pupils  read. 
They  were  given  a  package  of  sheets  upon  which 
were  printed  single  paragraphs  from  the  story 
they  had  read,  with  5  questions  upon  each  para- 
graph, all  of  which  could  be  answered  by  "yes"  or 
"no."  The  children  were  asked  to  answer  as  many 
questions  as  they  could  in  10  minutes,  making  a 
mark  with  a  pencil,  or  a  sign  on  their  Braille 
slates,  to  show  how  many  they  had  answered  at 
the  end  of  each  minute.  Now,  of  course,  those 
who  had  read  understandingly  could  remember 
much  that  they  had  read  and  answer  questions 
upon  it  without  rereading  the  text.  These  pupils 
would  answer  many  questions  in  the  time  al- 
lowed. Those,  however,  who  had  not  read  care- 
fully, or  who  read  slowly,  would  be  able  to  an- 
swer a  much  smaller  number  of  questions.  More- 
over, it  was  emphasized  in  the  instructions  that 
it  was  more  important  to  answer  the  questions 
correctly  than  to  guess  at  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions, to  discourage  careless  work  in  reading. 

The  curves  based  upon  the  number  of  questions 
answered  are  quite  similar  in  form  to  those  based 


on  average  rate  of  reading,  for  obvious  reasons. 
A  rapid  reader  would  be  likely  to  answer  many 
questions  because  much  of  the  text  had  been  read 
and  remembered  in  the  reading  text,  or  because 
what  was  not  remembered  could  be  rapidly  re- 
read. Moreover,  careless  readers  might  skim  the 
questions  as  they  did  the  original  text,  and  so 
answer  many  questions,  without  great  care  as  to 
the  correctness  of  their  answers.  Careful  and 
slow  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  answer 
a  much  smaller  number  of  questions,  either  be- 
cause they  had  not  read  much  of  the  text,  or  felt 
they  must  not  trust  their  memory,  and  so  slowly 
reread  the  text  before  answering  the  questions. 
In  other  words,  when  one  considers  the  number 
of  questions  answered  without  consideration  of 
the  quality  of  the  answers,  one  gets  a  score  similar 
to  the  score  for  rapidity  of  reading. 

Conclusions. 

This  first  test  of  the  reading  of  blind  pupils  has 
shown  that  testsof  this  sort,  though  invented  for 
use  with  sighted  pupils,  may  be  adapted  and  used 
with  the  blind;  it  has  demonstrated  the  great 
differences  in  reading  rate  and  comprehension  of 
text  within  grades,  and  in  groups  arranged  ac- 
cording to  years  of  experience,  sex,  and  mentality ; 
it  has  shown  that  in  general  the  blind  read  only 
about  one-third  as  fast  as  sighted  pupils.  An  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  causes  of  inferior  reading 
among  the  blind  has  convinced  the  writer  that 
practice  and  mentality  are  both  exceedingly  im- 
portant factors.  Recent  studies  of  reading  among 
sighted  pupils  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  habits 
of  reading  and  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  may 
be  quite  as  important  as  the  factors  already  em- 
phasized. Recommendations  as  to  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  instruction  must  wait  till 
further  studies  have  shown  whether  these  latter 
factors  are  as  important  as  one  might  expect 
them  to  be.  Greater  emphasis  on  reading,  or 
more  reading,  without  reference  to  the  methods 
of  reading,  might  not  produce  any  general  im- 
provement, though  of  course  individuals  might 
be  profited  if  their  poor  reading  were  due  to  care- 
lessness, lack  of  interest,  etc.  For  the  present, 
tentative  standards  are  suggested  as  a  stimulus , 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  Certainly  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  required  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  te- 
dious process  of  learning  to  read  with  the  fingers 
at  all,  reading  must  be  carried  on  till  it  is  easy 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  continued  after  gradua- 
tion from  school,  when  the  pressure  of  school 
requirements  is  withdrawn. 

B.  Starch's  silent  reading  tests  (6,  p.  20). 
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This  series  of  tests  was  undertaken  with  two 
main  problems  in  mind: 

1.  Is  the  slow  reading  rate  shown  in  the 
Courtis  tests  a  local  or  a  general  characteristic 
of  touch  readers?  A  comparison  of  the  reading 
in  different  schools  would  throw  light  upon  this 
question. 

2.  Would  another  type  of  reading  test  show  the 
same  inferiority  of  reading  rate?  One  may  com- 
pare the  results  obtained  by  the  two  tests. 

The  Starch  test  is  given  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Courtis  test,  the  main  difference  being 
that  in  the  Starch  test  a  graded  series  of  texts 
are  used,  one  for  each  grade,  and  that  after  the 
test  is  finished  the  pupils  are  asked  to  write  as 
much  as  they  can  remember  of  what  they  have 
read.  As  in  the  Courtis  tests  the  blind  pupils  are 
asked  to  read  for  several  minutes,  making  a  mark 
with  a  pencil  at  the  end  of  each  half-minute. 

The  Starch  test  was  given  at  Overbrook  and 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  in  the  fall  of  1917, 
and  at  the  Batavia  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
spring  of  1918.  The  results  have  been  arranged 
in  tables  according  to  grade,  years  of  experience, 
physiological  and  mental  age,  and  mental  ability, 
and  the  tables  represented  by  curves.  Only 
enough  of  these  curves  will  be  considered  to 
answer  the  special  questions  raised  above. 

The  slow  reading  rate  discovered  in  the  Courtis 
test  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  blind  pupils  at 
Overbrook.  The  pupils  of  all  three  schools  read 
at  less  than  one-third  the  rate  for  sighted  pupils 
through  all  the  grades  tested.  The  curves  for 
Perkins  and  Batavia  are  almost  identical,  though 
the  pupils  were  tested  with  Braille  text  in  Per- 
kins and  with  N.  Y.  point  in  Batavia.  The  great 
similarity  of  the  curves  of  the  three  schools  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  under  present  conditions 
blind  pupils  attain  at  the  end  of  elementary 
school  work  a  rate  of  reading  about  equal  to 
one-third  of  that  of  sighted  pupils  in  the  fifth 
grade,  and  that  they  make  no  appreciable  ad- 
vance during  the  high  school  years.  Is  this  the 
best  we  can  do?  Are  we  justified  in  having  the 
blind  learn  to  read  at  all  if  we  cannot  bring  the 
average  rate  above  60  words  per  minute?  How 
many  graduates  will  continue  reading  if  they 
must  read  so  slowly?  Have  you  not  known  many 
blind  people  who  make  no  pretense  to  read  to 
themselves  just  because  they  never  attained  ease 
and  facility  in  their  school  reading?  Our  tests 
have  shown  the  state  of  affairs.  The  next  step 
is  to  determine  methods  of  improving  the  rate 
of  reading,  so  that  the  slow  or  average  reader  may 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  attain  a  facility 


more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  readers, — 
the  5  per  cent  who  reach  a  rate  of  80  or  above. 

We  asked  whether  another  type  of  reading 
test  would  show  the  same  inferiority  of  reading 
among  blind  pupils.  We  find  that  this  inferiority- 
is  more  marked  with  the  Starch  test  than  with 
the  Courtis  test.  The  lower  grades  approxi- 
mated one-half  the  sighted  rate  in  the  Courtis 
test;  all  the  grades  in  all  three  schools  test  below 
one-third  the  sighted  rate  in  the  Starch  test. 

In  the  Starch  test,  as  in  the  Courtis  test,  the 
girls  read  somewhat  better  than  the  boys,  grade 
for  grade. 

II.  Measurement  of  spelling  ability. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion upon  the  spelling  of  school  children. 
Many  critics  have  claimed  that  with  the  en- 
richment of  the  curriculum  too  little  attention 
is  being  paid  to  fundamental  subjects  like  spell- 
ing, and  that  as  a  result  we  have  in  America 
today  a  nation  of  bad  spellers.  Scientific  stu- 
dents of  the  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
attempted  to  find  out  by  standard  tests  just 
how  well  or  how  badly  the  children  do  spell 
to  determine  just  what  ought  to  be  expected  of 
children,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  attaining 
the  desired  goal.  In  the  last  generation,  a  good 
speller  was  one  who  could  "spell  down"  a  long 
row  of  his  fellow  students,  quickly  and  correctly 
spelling  all  sorts  of  strange  and  unusual  words 
culled  from  spelling  books  and  dictionaries  by 
industrious  advocates  of  the  system.  Today 
several  types  of  good  spellers  are  recognized. 
The  ability  to  spell  when  the  whole  attention 
is  focused  upon  the  spelling  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  automatic  spelling  of  words  when 
the  attention  is  focused  upon  the  ideas  which  are 
being  expressed  in  the  writing.  Surely  a  stenog- 
rapher who  can  write  business  letters  at  high 
speed  without  making  mistakes  in  spelling  ought 
to  be  called  a  "good  speller"  even  though  she 
might  not  be  able  to  spell  the  unusual  words 
selected  for  a  "spelling  bee."  And  ought  we 
not  to  class  as  good  spellers  those  whose  written 
word  seldom  or  never  exhibits  mistakes,  because 
they  quickly  recognize  misspellings  and  have  an 
ideal  of  correct  spelling  which  leads  them  to  use 
the  dictionary  whenever  they  are  uncertain 
about  a  word?  In  other  words,  should  we  not 
judge  people  by  the  written  output,  rather 
than  by  an  artificial  test  like  the  old-fashioned 
"spelling  down?"  As  we  have  no  records  of  the 
spelling  of  pupils  in  earlier  days,  based  upon 
uniform  standard  tests,  one  cannot  be  sure  that 
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the  prize  speller  was  any  commoner  in  past 
decades  than  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  indication  that  good 
or  bad  spelling  "runs  in  families"  more  or  less 
independently  of  educational  emphasis  upon 
the  subject,  so  that  one  might  expect  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  good  spellers  in  every  generation. 
And  secondly,  the  recent  psychological  study  of 
the  spelling  process  has  lead  to  suggestions  which 
may  well  result  in  raising  many  poor  spellers  to 
average,  and  average  spellers  to  good  spellers. 

A.  The  Ayres  spelling  scales  (4,  p.  115). 

"It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  modern  students  of  spelling  that  one  needs 
to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  words  used  fre- 
quently, with  a  minimum  of  attention  or  auto- 
matically, as  is  the  case  in  writing  letters,  com- 
positions, school  exercises  and  the  like.  Other- 
wise it  is  impossible  for  one  to  focus  his  attention 
upon  the  ideas  which  are  being  expressed.  In 
addition,  it  is  desirable  that  one  should  be  able 
to  spell  a  number  of  words  which  are  used  only 
occasionally.  In  the  case  of  the  more  difficult 
and  unusual  of  these  words,  it  is  probably  suffi- 
cient if  one  is  able  to  spell  them  correctly  when 
attending  to  them."     (4,  p.  112.) 

Ayres  undertook  to  determine  what  words 
are  most  commonly  used,  by  examining  business 
and  family  letters,  newspapers  and  selections 
of  standard  literature.  The  material  collected 
aggregated  368,000  words  written  by  2500  dif- 
ferent persons.  From  this  great  mass  of  material 
Ayres  selected  the  1000  words  which  were  used 
the  most  times,  divided  them  into  lists  of  20 
and  had  them  spelled  by  public  school  children 
in  various  cities.  In  all  70,000  children  spelled 
20  words,  making  a  total  of  1,400,000  spellings, 
or  an  average  of  1400  spellings  of  each  of  the 
thousand  words.  On  the  basis  of  these  results 
Ayres  classified  the  words  in  26  groups,  the  words 
of  each  group  being  approximately  equally 
difficult  for  school  children  of  a  given  grade,  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  failures.  This  classi- 
fied list,  with  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  grade 
who  spelled  the  words  of  each  list  correctly  has 
been  published  as  "The  Ayres  Measuring  Scale 
for  Ability  in  Spelling,"  and  widely  used  in 
school  surveys.  To  test  a  grade  or  an  individual, 
one  need  only  select  20  words  from  one  of  his 
lists  and  see  whether  the  per  cent  of  words  cor- 
rectly spelled  equals  the  standard  per  cent  for 
pupils  of  that  grade.  The  words  may  be  given 
as  isolated  words,  they  may  be  imbedded  in 
sentences  which  are  dictated,  they  may  be  given 
in  sentences  dictated  at  a  standard  rate  with  the 


expectation  that  some  words  must  be  omitted 
by  the  slower  writers.  This  last  form  of  the  test 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  spelling  of 
every  day  life,  for  the  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed  lest  they  be  forgotten. 
The  words  of  the  Ayres  list  constitute  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  words  we  use.  Hence,  by  using 
the  words  embedded  in  sentences  and  dictated 
rapidly  enough  to  force  the  child  to  write  at  his 
normal  rate,  we  measure  the  spelling  ability 
which  functions  in  one's  everyday  writing. 

The  Ayres  words  have  been  used  by  all  three 
methods  in  spelling  tests  at  Overbrook,  and  by 
the  first  two  methods  at  Perkins  and  Batavia. 

1.  A  spelling  test  by  the  dictation  of  sentences 
at  a  standard  rate  of  speed. 

For  this  test  the  Courtis  Standard  Research 
Tests,  series  B,  "for  spelling  and  handwriting," 
were  used  at  Overbrook  in  the  spring  of  19 1 7, 
only  the  boys  being  tested.  Preliminary  tests 
indicated  that  the  children  of  the  lower  grades 
could  write  about  as  fast  on  their  Braille  slates 
as  sighted  children  of  the  same  grades  could  write 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  pupils  of  the 
upper  grades  could  write  upon  the  typewriter 
at  about  twice  the  rate  set  for  sighted  pupils. 
The  sentences  were  dictated,  then,  at  the  stand- 
ard rates  for  the  lower  grades  and  at  double  the 
rate  for  the  higher  grades.  The  curves  resulting 
are  quite  irregular  and  the  number  tested  too 
few  to  justify  the  deduction  of  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  spelling  ability  of  the  pupils  studied, 
but  the  test  seems  a  valuable  and  practicable 
one  which  will  be  tried  further.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pupils  found  the  speed 
of  the  test  confusing,  as  they  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  keep  at  their  maximum  pace  in  this 
sort  of  work  before.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
why  pupils  should  not  be  trained  to  write  rapidly 
upon  their  Braille  slates,  if  the  task  is  not  con- 
tinued to  the  point  of  great  fatigue;  and  the 
pupils  who  are  working  toward  a  standard  speed 
upon  the  typewriter  ought  to  be  able  to  receive 
a  spelling  test  at  their  proper  speed  as  well  as  a 
competitive  test  for  a  diploma  in  typewriting. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  standard  rates  of 
the  Remington  typewriter  company  are  20  words 
per  minute  for  15  minutes  without  error  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  40  words  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  60  words  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  I  know  no  standard  rates  for  writing  on 
slates.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine 
such  standards  and  then  the  test  will  be  re- 
arranged and  tried  out  in  several  schools. 

2.  Spelling  tests  with  lists  of  isolated  words. 
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In  the  fall  of  1917  a  test  was  given  at  Over- 
brook  using  lists  of  20  words  upon  which  sighted 
pupils  would  be  expected  to  attain  a  grade  of  84 
per  cent.  The  curve  shows  all  the  grades  at  or 
above  the  standard  for  sighted  pupils.  Consider- 
ing that  the  pupils  at  Overbrook  average  from 
4  to  5  years  older  than  pupils  in  the  same  grades 
in  sighted  schools,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  re- 
arrange them  according  to  age,  assume  that  they 
were  in  the  grade  one  might  expect  for  their  age, 
and  then  compare  their  spelling  ability  with  the 
sighted  standards.  To  make  the  comparison 
with  the  sighted  still  more  accurate  it  seemed 
best  to  exclude  from  the  calculation  those  pupils 
classed  as  border-line  or  feeble-minded,  on  the 
ground  that  such  pupils  would  probably  not  be 
found  in  the  large  city  schools  in  which  the  spell- 
ing tests  had  been  standardized.  The  results  are 
presented  in  frequency  tables  to  show  the  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  who  spell  as  well  as  one  might 
expect  for  their  age,  the  per  cent  testing  1,  2  or  3 
years  ahead  of  their  age,  1,  2,  3  years  below 
their  age,  etc.  The  curve  for  the  girls  approxi- 
mates rather  closely  a  normal  frequency  curve, — 
about  one-third  test  at  age,  and  a  considerable 
number  test  above  age  and  help  to  balance  those 
who  test  below.  There  are,  however,  twice  as 
many  below  age  as  above  age,  and  a  small  group 
that  test  5  or  6  years  below  age.  On  the  whole, 
one  might  regard  the  curve  for  girls  a  creditable 
one,  considering  the  advanced  ages  at  which 
many  blind  children  begin  their  regular  school 
life.  The  curve  for  the  boys  is  probably  equally 
creditable,  though  much  more  irregular.  Here 
we  find  only  17  per  cent  testing  at  age,  43  per 
cent  above  age  to  balance  40  per  cent  below  age, 
— the  latter  including  a  small  group  who  test 
from  4  to  6  years  below  their  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  similar  word  tests  were 
given  at  Batavia  and  Watertown,  using  lists  of 
words  upon  which  sighted  pupils  would  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  a  grade  of  79  per  cent.  Both 
schools  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 

One  would  say  then,  that,  on  the  whole,  these 
three  schools  test  pretty  well  up  to  the  sighted 
standards  in  the  single  word  tests.  Certain 
grades,  of  course,  tested  higher  than  others,  and 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  will  be  of  value 
to  the  superintendents  in  showing  which  grades 
and  individuals  should  give  greater  attention  to 
spelling  next  year. 

3.  Spelling  tests  with  lists  of  words  embedded 
in  sentences  but  with  no  attempt  to  force  the 
speed  of  the  writing. 

Tests  of  this  sort  have  been  carried  through  all 


three  schools  this  spring,  using  the  sentences  em- 
ployed in  the  recent  survey  of  the  public  schools 
in  Cleveland.  On  this  list  sighted  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  attain  a  grade  of  73  per  cent.  In  this 
test  also  all  three  schools  tested  up  to  the  stan- 
dard set  for  sighted  pupils,  though,  of  course, 
particular  grades  and  individuals  show  the  need 
of  greater  drill  in  spelling. 

So  far  as  tests  have  been  made,  then,  using  the 
common  words  of  the  Ayres  lists,  the  pupils  of 
these  three  schools  for  the  blind  spell  as  well  as 
sighted  pupils  in  the  same  grades.  In  a  study  of 
spelling  soon  to  be  published  the  results  will  be 
presented  in  tables  and  curves  arranged  according 
to  age,  years  in  school,  general  intelligence,  etc. 

B.  The  Starch  spelling  scale  (6,  p.  89). 

Starch  attempts  to  measure  the  extent  of 
one's  ability  to  spell, — to  determine  not  how 
large  a  per  cent  of  commonly  used  words  one  can 
spell  correctly,  but  what  proportion  of  all  English 
words  one  can  spell.  Using  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  (1910),  Starch  took  out  the 
first  defined  word  on  every  even-numbered  page. 
He  then  discarded  technical,  scientific  and  obso- 
lete words,  and  arranged  the  600  words  he  had 
left  alphabetically,  according  to  size.  From  this 
long  list,  six  lists  of  ioo  words  each  were  then 
formed  by  taking  the  1st,  7th,  14th,  etc.,  for  one 
list,  the  2nd,  8th,  14th,  etc.,  for  the  second  list, 
and  so  forth.  He  thus  had  6  lists  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  non-technical  words  of  the  English 
language. 

Starch's  first  list  was  used  at  Overbrook  in  the 
spring  of  19 1 7.  In  giving  the  test  each  word  was 
pronounced  once  distinctly,  then  used  in  a  sen- 
tence and  then  pronounced  again,  that  there 
might  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  word  was 
to  be  spelled.  Between  words  sufficient  time  was 
allowed  for  all  to  finish.  The  curve  shows  both 
boys  and  girls  above  the  sighted  standards  from 
the  3rd  to  the  6th  grades  inclusive:  at  the  7th 
grade  the  girls  fell  somewhat  below  the  standard; 
at  the  8th  grades  the  boys  fell  somewhat  below. 
When  the  pupils  were  regraded  according  to  age, 
as  in  the  Ayres  word  test  described  above,  and 
the  results  put  into  frequency  curves,  a  consider- 
able inferiority  to  the  sighted  became  evident. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  test  at  age  or 
above,  two-thirds  falling  one  or  more  years  below 
age.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  handicap 
of  blindness  might  account  for  this  marked  dif- 
ference; the  slower  and  less  varied  reading  of 
the  blind  would  perhaps  bring  the  unusual  words 
of  the  Starch  test  less  often  to  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion, and  since  many  of  the  words  would  not  be 
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used  in  the  spontaneous  written  work  of  the  blind 
pupils,  they  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
teacher's  criticism  to  correct  their  spelling  of 
these  words. 

C.  The  spontaneous  spelling  of  the  blind. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  written  work  of  blind  pupils  col- 
lected in  different  pedagogical  and  psychological 
tests  to  determine  the  correctness  of  spelling  out- 
side of  set  spelling  tests,  when  the  attention  is 
upon  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  and  not  upon  the 
spelling  itself.  So  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  will  shed  consider- 
able light  upon  the  automatic  spelling  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  valuable  lists  for  spelling  drill 
may  be  compiled  from  the  results. 

The  standard  spelling  tests  show  us  about  how 
well  children  spell;  the  application  of  these  tests 
to  the  blind  indicates  that  they  spell  common 
words  about  as  well  as  sighted  pupils.  But  many 
individuals  fall  far  below  the  average  for  their 
grades,  and  students  of  the  subject  think  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  spelling  will  greatly  raise  these 
averages.  After  a  grade  has  been  tested,  it  is 
then  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  to  locate  the 
bad  spellers  and  determine  how  their  spelling  may 
be  brought  up  to  the  average:  then  she  should 
consider  methods  of  improving  the  spelling  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  grade.  By  tabulating  the  results 
of  a  test  by  words  and  pupils  the  teacher  can  see 
at  a  glance  whether  a  low  class  average  is  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  whole  class  to  spell  certain 
words,  or  the  inability  of  certain  pupils  to  spell 
a  large  number  of  words.  If  particular  words  are 
making  trouble,  the  whole  class  should  then  be 
drilled  upon  them;  if  the  errors  are  confined 
largely  to  certain  individual  pupils,  her  main  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  that  group.  Jones  has 
collected  a  list  of  ioo  common  but  frequently  mis- 
spelled words  which  he  calls  the  "One  hundred 
spelling  demons  of  the  English  language"  (4,  p. 
133).  This  list  might  well  be  used  for  drill  work 
until  the  class  as  a  whole  could  spell  every  word 
perfectly.  The  poorest  spellers  should  be  studied 
carefully  and  special  lists  made  out  for  them. 
The  modern  study  of  spelling  has  shown  that 
spelling  ability  is  specific,  not  general;  the  ability 
to  spell  one  word  does  not  imply  ability  to  spell 
another.  The  poor  pupils  should  be  tested  and 
retested  with  different  lists  from  Ayres'  1000 
common  words,  and  drilled  upon  words  failed 
until  a  score  equal  to  the  standard  for  the  grade 
is  reached.  Before  leaving  the  elementary  school 
pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  any  list  from  this 
iooo  words  with  a  grade  of  100  per  cent. 


Suggestions  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Spelling 
"Spelling  consists  in  forming  correct  and  fixed 
associations  'between  the  successive  letters  of  a 
word  and  between  the  word  thus  spelled  and  its 
meaning.'  The  laws  governing  the  formation  of 
fixed  associations  are  those  of  habit  formation. 
The  first  step  in  habit  formation  is  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  child  focused  upon  the  associations 
to  be  formed.  The  second  step  is  to  secure  suffi- 
cient repetition.  Repetition  of  the  associations 
is  secured  both  through  drill  and  through  using 
the  word  in  written  expression.  The  pupil  must 
give  attention  to  the  repetition  of  the  associa- 
tions in  order  to  insure  that  wrong  associations 
will  not  be  made."    (4,  p.  135.) 

In  assigning  a  spelling  lesson  the  words  should 
first  be  dictated  to  the  pupils  that  they  may  see 
which  words  they  need  to  study.  Numerous  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  pupils  can  spell  cor- 
rectly a  large  per  cent  of  the  words  in  the  lists 
given  in  spellers,  before  they  have  studied  them. 
This  dictation  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
words  to  be  studied,  and  would  show  the  teacher 
which  words  need  the  most  emphasis,  and  which 
pupils  need  the  most  drill  on  them. 

In  the  teaching  of  spelling  the  teacher  should 
search  out  the  causes  for  misspellings  and  help  to 
correct  them  by  directing  the  pupils'  attention  to 
them.  Certain  types  of  errors  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  carelessness,  others  are  due  to  faulty  habits 
of  pronunciation  ("perticular",  for  instance), 
still  others  are  due  to  phonic  irregularities  of  the 
English  language,  silent  letters,  etc.  Such  a  co- 
operative method  will  also  serve  to  make  the 
spelling  lesson  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  en- 
list their  best  efforts  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties. 

III.  Measurement  of  arithmetical  ability. 

The  modern  study  of  arithmetic  has  made  it 
plain  that  arithmetical  ability  consists  (1)  in 
facility  in  performing  a  group  of  fundamental 
operations  with  speed  and  accuracy  and  (2)  in 
wisdom  or  reasoning  ability  in  deciding  which 
operations  to  use.  Tests  have  been  devised  to 
measure  both  types  of  ability. 

The  fundamental  operations  should  be  per- 
formed rapidly  and  with  a  minimum  of  attention, 
i.  e.,  automatically.  In  adding,  multiplying,  etc., 
the  results  should  come  to  mind  as  soon  as  the 
figures  involved  can  be  read.  The  pupils  must 
not  stop  to  think  out  the  result:  it  must  come 
automatically. 

Moreover,  in  each  of  the  4  fundamental  proc- 
esses there  are  numerous  specific  processes,  each 
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of  which  must  be  reduced  to  a  habit.  For  in- 
stance, "it  is  obvious  that  the  ability  to  add  a 
column  of  3  figures  is  not  the  same  as  the  ability 
to  add  a  column  of  12  figures.  In  adding  a  column 
of  figures  it  is  necessary  that  one  hold  in  mind  the 
partial  sum  until  he  has  added  the  next  figure. 
This  process  must  be  repeated  continuously  until 
the  final  sum  is  reached,  and  a  failure  to  do  this 
continuously  will  result  in  stopping  the  adding, 
at  least  temporarily.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence, 
for  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  adding  long 
columns  of  figures,  to  find  that  he  has  stopped, 
perhaps  has  even  lost  the  partial  sum,  and  must 
begin  again.  The  span  of  attention  required  in 
adding  three  figures  is  short,  and  the  pupils  who 
are  able  to  do  examples  of  this  type  with  a  high 
degree  of  skill  frequently  are  unable  to  add  long 
columns  of  figures  with  an  equal  degree  of  skill. 
In  fact  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  do 
this  type  of  example  until  they  have  practised 
upon  it."  (4,  p.  19.)  Courtis  has  identified  25 
distinct  types  of  operations  with  integers,  each 
of  which  must  be  engendered  separately  by  the 
teacher, — 7  kinds  of  operations  in  addition,  3  in 
subtraction,  6  in  multiplication,  and  9  in  division. 
I  quote  the  operations  in  addition: 

Combinations  of  2  figures. 
Single  column  additions  of  3  figures. 
"  Bridging  the  tens." 
Column  addition  of  7  figures. 
Carrying. 

Column  addition  with  increased  attention  span 
— 13  figures. 

Addition  of  numbers  of  different  lengths. 

Each  one  of  the  25  types  of  operations  requires 
a  specific  habit  or  automatism.  To  be  sure,  cer- 
tain elements,  such  as  the  fundamental  combina- 
tions, are  common  elements,  but  careful  analysis 
will  show  that  the  ability  to  do  examples  of  one 
type  is  different  from  that  required  to  do  another. 
Measurement  of  arithmetical  ability,  then,  in- 
volves determining  at  what  rate  and  with  what 
accuracy  pupils  are  able  to  do  examples  of  all 
the  different  fundamental  types.  Of  course,  one 
may  test  several  abilities  with  one  type  of  ex- 
ample,— the  addition  of  figures  in  3  columns  of 
9  figures  each  includes  the  addition  combinations, 
simple  column  addition  and  carrying, — but  if  the 
pupils  do  not  succeed  with  this  type  of  example, 
we  must  retest  them  with  examples  involving 
only  one  type  of  operation  to  locate  their  weak- 
nesses. 

I.  The  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests, 
Series  B. 

The  Courtis  tests  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  have  been  most  widely  used, 


so  these  were  selected  as  our  first  tests  in  Over- 
brook.  Only  the  tests  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion have  been  carried  through  the  grades.  After 
preliminary  explanations,  sheets  were  passed 
around  upon  which  were  printed  in  Braille  a 
large  number  of  examples  in  addition,  consisting 
of  3  columns  of  9  figures  each.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  column  was  a  raised  line  to  indicate  the  end 
of  the  example.  The  pupils  were  instructed  to 
begin  at  a  signal  and  work  the  examples  as 
rapidly  and  accurately  as  possible  for  8  minutes, 
writing  their  results  upon  their  Braille  slates  or 
typewriters.  The  examples  in  subtraction,  con- 
sisting of  two  numbers  of  8  or  9  figures  with  a 
raised  line  below  each  example,  were  presented 
on  another  sheet,  with  similar  instructions  and  a 
time  limit  of  4  minutes. 

No  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  tested  up  to  the 
Courtis  standards  for  sighted  pupils,  nor  equalled 
the  standards  published  in  Boston  after  the  use 
of  the  tests  there.  But  this  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  the  rate  of  reading  by  touch  is 
so  much  below  that  of  reading  by  sight.  To  make 
a  fairer  comparison,  it  seemed  best  to  use  as  a 
standard  for  the  blind  one-half  the  quantity  of 
work  with  the  same  grade  of  accuracy.  Upon 
this  basis  it  was  found  that  7  pupils  out  of  the  94 
tested,  graded  up  to  the  standard, — 5  in  addition 
and  2  in  subtraction.  The  papers  were  then 
scored  for  accuracy,  marking  them  according  to 
the  per  cent  correct  of  those  examples  tried. 
These  results  were  arranged  by  grades  and  put 
into  curves.  Only  3  grades  approximated  a  pass- 
ing mark  in  addition  and  one  in  subtraction,  set- 
ting the  passing  mark  at  from  60  to  70.  The 
curve  shows  an  upward  trend  in  addition  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  dropping  again  con- 
spicuously at  the  ninth.  This  type  of  addition 
was  evidently  much  too  difficult  for  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  three-fourths  of  the  third  grade 
and  one-half  of  the  fourth  grade  scoring  at  zero. 
The  curve  for  subtraction  follows  a  similar  course 
up  to  the  sixth  grade,  and  then  drops  for  the 
higher  grades.  The  third  and  fourth  grades  show 
the  same  large  number  of  zeros,  and  the  ninth 
grade  shows  10  zeros  out  of  12  tested.  One  of 
these  students  informed  the  examiner  that  he  had 
completely  forgotten  how  to  do  subtraction! 

When  the  results  were  arranged  by  sexes,  no 
great  difference  became  evident,  except  that  the 
girls  of  the  fourth  grade  were  conspicuously  bet- 
ter than  the  boys.  In  the  middle  and  higher 
grades  the  boys  seem  slightly  better  both  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction. 

At  first  glance  these  results  would  seem  to  in- 
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dicate  that  these  blind  pupils  were  very  deficient 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  though  the  tests  as 
given  do  not  show  the  exact  type  of  deficiency. 
There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  there  was 
something  in  the  way  the  test  was  given  which 
prevented  the  blind  pupils  from  demonstrating 
their  real  ability  in  these  fundamental  operations. 
We  know  they  read  slowly:  possibly  they  read 
numbers  much  more  slowly  than  letters,  and  not 
so  accurately,  so  that  their  low  grades  may  be 
due  to  inaccurate  or  slow  reading  rather  than  to 
lack  of  facility  in  adding  or  subtracting  the  figures 
themselves.  To  meet  this  difficulty  another  type 
of  test  has  been  devised,  but  not  yet  carried 
through  the  school  and  tabulated.  In  this  test 
the  subject  will  first  be  asked  to  read  a  long  series 
of  pairs  of  figures  as  rapidly  as  possible.  From 
this  one  can  calculate  the  rate  and  accuracy  of 
reading.  Then  the  pupil  will  be  asked  to  read 
and  add  or  subtract,  multiply  or  divide,  the  rate 
and  errors  being  recorded  as  before.  Finally,  the 
pairs  of  figures  will  be  read  to  the  pupils,  whose 
sole  task  will  be  to  perform  the  arithmetical  oper- 
ation demanded.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  it  is 
expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  why 
the  pupils  did  so  poorly  in  the  Courtis  arithmetic 
tests, — whether  it  was  a  question  of  rate  and  ac- 
curacy of  reading,  whether  the  automatic  proc- 
esses in  addition  and  subtraction  had  not  been 
sufficiently  developed,  or  whether  the  blind  pupils 
had  had  no  practice  in  reading  and  adding  col" 
umns  of  figures  or  subtracting  embossed  examples 
and  writing  the  results. 

The  Courtis  tests  in  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion will  be  tried  later,  using  the  Taylor  slates  for 
partial  products,  trial  divisors,  etc. 

One  cannot  help  raising  the  query  whether 
there  is  any  point  in  trying  to  teach  blind  children 
to  study  arithmetic  beyond  the  limits  of  oral 
arithmetic.  On  the  older  theory  of  mental  disci- 
pline one  might  contend  that  complicated  written 
arithmetic  was  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
blind  child's  education  as  it  is  of  the  sighted 
child's.  But  if  we  accept  the  very  general  belief 
of  educational  psychologists,  that  arithmetical 
ability  is  not  a  general  capacity  developed  by  use, 
but  a  complex  group  of  specific  abilities  each  of 
which  must  be  independently  developed  by  at- 
tention and  practice,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
point  in  having  blind  pupils  pursue  arithmetic 
beyond  the  processes  they  will  use  in  daily  life 
outside  the  schools.  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  become  bookkeepers  and  accountants;  but 
if  they  should,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
would  help  themselves  by  means  of  adding  ma- 


chines rather  than  by  the  slow  process  of  writing 
lists  of  figures  in  Braille,  or  forming  them  on  a 
Taylorslate.  In  other  words,  in  giving  these  tests 
we  have  been  attempting  to  measure  abilities 
which  blind  pupils,  perhaps,  have  no  need  of  ac- 
quiring. 

2.  The  Courtis  test  in  arithmetical  reasoning. 
(Series  A,  no.  6.) 

In  examples  of  the  problem  sort,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  determine  what  operation  shall  be  per- 
formed. The  psychological  analysis  of  this  divi- 
sion of  arithmetic  has  not  been  carried  as  far  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fundamental  operations,  but  it 
seems  plain  that  here  knowledge  and  simple  rea- 
soning, rather  than  specific  habits,  are  involved. 
A  number  of  tests  have  been  devised  to  measure 
reasoning  ability  in  arithmetic.  The  Courtis  test 
has  been  tried  at  Overbrook. 

Sheets  of  numbered  problems  are  passed  out 
to  a  class  with  the  following  instructions: 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  see  how  well  you  under- 
stand simple  problems  in  arithmetic.  I  shall  pass 
you  two  sheets  of  problems,  but  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  work  out  the  answers.  You  are  to  read  a 
problem  through,  make  up  your  mind  how  you 
would  solve  it  and  write  on  your  slates  (or  type- 
writers) the  number  of  the  example  and  the  sign 
for  the  operation, — addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication or  division,  as  the  case  may  be."  The 
first  problem  is  taken  up  and  answered  by  the 
examiner,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  test.  The  whole  class  is  started  at  a  signal 
and  stopped  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  (four 
times  the  time  allowed  sighted  pupils).  The  first 
example  reads  as  follows:  "A  boy  played  several 
games  of  marbles.  He  had  15  marbles  when  he 
began  to  play  and  he  won  13.  How  many  mar- 
bles did  he  have  when  the  game  was  over?  "  The 
other  15  problems  are  of  a  similar  nature  and 
about  equally  easy. 

The  results  were  tabulated  and  arranged  in  a 
curve  to  show  the  score  in  number  of  examples 
attempted  and  number  correct  by  grades.  Be- 
side this  curve  was  drawn  a  curve  of  sighted  stan- 
dards, based  on  two  minutes'  work  instead  of  four 
to  allow  for  the  slower  reading  rate  of  the  blind 
— the  comparison  thus  being  based  upon  four 
minutes'  work  by  the  blind  and  two  minutes' 
work  by  the  sighted.  The  curve  for  the  blind 
shows  progress  from  grade  to  grade  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are 
not  as  good  as  the  second,  and  the  ninth 
which  falls  slightly  below  the  eighth.  The 
boys  and  girls  do  about  equally  well  in  the 
middle  grades,  the  second  grade   girls   and  the 
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ninth  grade  boys  being  distinctly  superior  to  the 
other  low  and  high  grade  scores.  In  comparison 
with  the  sighted,  one  finds  the  blind  pupils  de- 
cidedly inferior,  even  when  twice  the  time  has 
been  allowed  for  slowness  of  reading,  the  blind 
scores  averaging  about  two  grades  behind  the 
sighted  in  speed  and  accuracy.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  one  should  find  this  difference, 
for  this  test  would  seem  to  approximate  the  ordi- 
nary class  work  of  the  blind  students  much  more 
nearly  than  the  tests  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
Later,  a  similar  test  will  be  given  in  which  reading 
will  be  entirely  eliminated  by  having  the  prob- 
lems read  by  the  examiner. 

Remedial  measures  of  various  sorts  have  been 
suggested  for  sighted  schools  which  test  below 
standard,  but  as  the  tests  have  not  been  carried 
far  enough  to  analyze  the  situation  at  Overbrook, 
it  would  be  premature  to  suggest  remedies. 

IV.  Measurement  of  language  ability. 

Language  consists  in  the  communication  of 
ideas  and  feelings  by  means  of  words.  The  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  words  give  language  its 
form:  the  ideas  and  feelings  to  be  expressed  may 
be  described  as  its  content. 

The  rules  of  grammar  definitely  prescribe  many 
items  of  form.  The  pupil  must  attain  such  per- 
fect control  of  the  correct  usages  that  his  thoughts 
will  be  expressed  in  proper  form  automatically, 
so  that  his  attention  may  be  focused  upon  the 
content  of  what  he  is  trying  to  say.  The  mea- 
surement of  language  ability  becomes  thus  far  the 
measurement  of  specific  language  habits,  resem- 
bling the  measurement  of  the  different  types  of 
habits  involved  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic. 

"  Rhetoric  treats  of  the  choice  of  words  and  the 
structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  but  it  does 
not  prescribe  definite  objective  standards  for 
them.  The  quality  of  these  features  of  form  is 
determined  by  the  effect  of  the  language  upon  the 
reader,  and  this  effect  is  not  the  same  for  all 
readers.  However,  rhetoric  does  furnish  certain 
general  principles  which  are  useful  to  the  pupil 
in  guiding  his  construction  of  a  form  which  will 
attain  his  purpose.  Here  the  problem  of  mea- 
surement is  different  and  more  difficult.  The 
functioning  of  the  principles  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  plane  of  habit,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
they  function  in  a  variety  of  new  situations. 

"The  content  of  language  is  subtle,  and  is  not 
objective  except  as  it  is  given  a  form.  It  depends 
upon  the  vividness  and  the  organization  of  ideas, 
and  upon  the  wealth  of  associations  which  give 


the  central  ideas  their  setting  These  features 
of  content  are  expressed  through  the  choice  of 
words  and  the  structure  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. In  this  way  content  and  form  are  so 
intimately  connected  that  aside  from  the  features 
of  form  which  are  specified  by  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, any  attempt  to  measure  one  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  presence  of  the  other."     (4,  p.  193.) 

1.   Measurement  of  General  Language 
Ability. 

A.  The  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale  for  measure- 
ment of  ability  in  English  composition  (6,  p.  132) 
consists  of  a  series  of  school  compositions  care- 
fully graded  in  per  cents  and  arranged  in  a  series 
from  poorest  to  best.  To  measure  the  ability  of 
a  group  of  children,  all  are  asked  to  write  compo- 
sitions on  a  set  subject,  within  a  prescribed  time 
limit ;  their  compositions  are  then  scored  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  scale  regardless  of  their 
school  grade  and  giving  them  the  same  per  cent 
as  that  of  the  composition  in  the  scale  which  they 
most  closely  resemble. 

The  pupils  of  the  Overbrook  school  were  asked 
to  write  compositions  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions: 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  write  me  a  com- 
position upon  the  same  subject.  Fifteen  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  this  work.  When  I  have  an- 
nounced the  subject,  you  will  begin  at  once  and 
continue  until  I  give  the  signal  to  stop." 

The  pupils  wrote  upon  the  topic,  "The  book 
I  have  enjoyed  most  this  year;"  26  boys  and  30 
girls  were  tested,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades  inclusive. 

The  compositions  were  scored  by  a  woman  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  writing  but  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the  pupils. 
The  results  were  arranged  by  grades  and  thrown 
into  curves.  In  comparison  with  the  standards 
proposed  for  sighted  children,  the  blind  pupils 
show  no  inferiority  but  rather  a  slight  superiority, 
more  marked  among  the  girls  than  among  the 
boys.  In  many  of  the  compositions  there  was 
evidence  of  quotation  of  common  phrases  and 
bromidic  padding;  in  one  of  the  boys'  composi- 
tions the  author  attempted  to  quote  verbatim 
the  text  of  a  poem  he  had  been  committing  to 
memory,  but  without  marked  success!  Several 
of  the  boys  explained  their  choice  of  a  book  to 
discuss  by  confessing  that  it  was  the  only  book 
they  had  read  in  the  year, — an  interesting  side 
light  on  the  question  of  reading! 

B.  The  Trabue  Completion-Test  Language 
Scales  (4,  p.  210). 
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These  scales  consist  of  series  of  sentences  from 
which  one  or  more  words  are  omitted.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  omitted  word  is  indicated  by  a  blank. 
The  pupils  being  tested  are  asked  to  write  in  the 
missing  words  in  a  certain  limited  time.  The 
relative  difficulty  of  the  sentences  has  been  deter- 
mined and  they  have  been  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty.  The  score  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  sentences  that  can  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. These  tests  may  be  given  to  blind  pupils 
by  presenting  the  text  in  Braille  and  asking  them 
to  write  on  their  slates  or  typewriters  the  words 
that  should  be  supplied.  The  test  is  considered 
also  as  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  this 
test  in  schools  for  the  blind,  so  the  results  cannot 
yet  be  announced. 

2.  Measurement  of  Specific  Language 
Habits. 

I.  Starch's  Grammatical  Scales  (6,  p.  ioi). 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  determine 
whether  pupils  are  able  to  use  language  forms 
correctly.  In  giving  the  test  to  sighted  pupils 
printed  copies  of  the  scale  are  passed  around  with 
the  following  instructions:  "Each  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  gives  in  parenthesis  two  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  stated.  Cross  out  the  one  you 
think  is  incorrect  or  bad.  If  you  think  both  are 
incorrect,  cross  both  out.  If  you  think  both  are 
correct,  underline  both."  The  pupils  are  given 
as  much  time  as  they  need.  The  sentences  have 
been  carefully  graded  and  arranged  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  from  simplest  to  most  difficult.  The 
pupil's  score  is  the  value  of  the  highest  group  of 
sentences  in  which  he  does  correctly  3  out  of  4. 

In  giving  this  test  at  Overbrook,  the  writer  read 
the  pairs  of  sentences  aloud  to  the  pupils  and 
asked  them  to  write  upon  their  slates  or  type- 
writers the  number  of  the  sentence  and  a  word 
or  two  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  renderings 
seemed  preferable,  if  there  was  a  choice;  to  write 
both  correct  or  both  incorrect,  if  that  was  his 
decision  upon  them. 

The  results  of  this  test  were  lost  in  a  fire  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  last  winter,  and  the  results 
of  a  second  test  are  not  yet  available.  But  the 
method  seemed  quite  satisfactory. 

Starch  has  a  similar  test  for  punctuation  and  a 
test  of  ability  to  recognize  language  forms  which 
have  not  yet  been  used  at  Overbrook. 

The  use  in  schools  for  the  blind  of  standardized 
tests  of  school  subjects  is  still  in  its  first  or  experi- 
mental stage.     Enough  has  been  done  to  show 


that  by  a  careful  adaptation  of  methods  to  the 
necessary  limitations  of  pupils  deprived  of  sight 
it  will  be  quite  feasible  to  measure  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  attainments  of  pupils  in  school. 
Undoubtedly  the  standards  will  not  be  the  same 
as  those  for  sighted  pupils,  and  it  may  take  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  will  be  safe  to  set  stan- 
dards for  blind  pupils.  In  such  an  effort  the  co- 
operation of  many  schools  will  greatly  assist.  It 
is  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  paper  will  be  that 
various  schools  will  indicate  their  desire  to  have 
their  students  measured.  The  staff  at  Overbrook 
has  been  increased  for  next  year  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  supervise  and  perhaps  conduct  such 
measurements  in  other  schools.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys should  show  what  the  schools  are  actually 
accomplishing  in  the  attempt  to  educate  blind 
pupils.  A  comparison  of  results  in  different 
schools  would  lead  to  tentative  standards  for  all, 
towards  which  the  less  successful  might  then 
strive.  A  careful  analysis  of  failures,  impedi- 
ments, etc.,  might  lead  to  helpful  suggestions  for 
improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  results  which  would  justify  the 
establishment  of  permanent  high  standards. 
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President  McAloney  here  reported  that  he 
had  assumed  authority  in  the  appointment,  in 
December  last,  of  a  committee  to  serve  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  planning  possible 
measures  of  relief  for  victims  of  the  disaster 
at  Halifax,  December  6,  19 17.  The  following 
persons  constituted  the  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation: Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman,  New 
York  City;  Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa.;  Charles  A.  Ham- 
ilton, Batavia,  N.  Y.;  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York 
City;  and  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Pittsburgh  (ex 
officio). 

Mr.  Allen  was  called  on  to  report  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  Halifax  Disaster. 
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THE  HALIFAX  DISASTER  OF  DECEMBER  6,  1917,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

BLINDNESS. 

DIRECTOR  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Preparedness  vs.  possible  bombing  air  raids 
to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  is  said  to  urge  upon 
the  people,  when  hearing  the  warning  signal,  first 
to  open  all  windows,  and  secondly  to  get  as  far 
away  from  them  as  possible.  Indeed,  such  a  pre- 
paredness had  been  drilled  into  the  pupils  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  doubtless 
because,  upon  hearing  the  first  of  the  two  explo- 
sions of  December  6th  last,  they  promptly 
marched  to  the  basement,  that,  though  800  of 
the  school's  windows  were  smashed  by  the  second 
and  chief  explosion,  no  one  was  injured  about  the 
face  and  eyes.  This  school  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  The  Halifax 
■School  for  the  Deaf,  which  was  much  nearer  to 
it,  wras  much  more  seriously  injured  and  yet  none 
of  its  pupils  were  hurt.  In  these  two  instances 
blindness  and  deafness  served  as  protection,  the 
deaf  children  not  fully  sensing  the  first  shock, 
and  the  blind  children  realizing  only  too  well 
that  going  to  the  windows  would  avail  them 
nothing.  But  to  some  hundreds  of  other  people 
curiosity  was  their  undoing;  for  there  was  natur- 
ally a  rushing  to  the  windows  with  consequences 
which  are  appalling.  The  detonation  of  tons 
upon  tons  of  T.  N.  T.,  the  most  powerful  explo- 
sive known,  which  flattened  out  acres  and  acres 
of  nearby  mills,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  bury- 
ing in  the  debris  great  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 
men, only  blew  in  the  windows  of  the  more  re- 
mote houses;  but  it  blew  them  in  in  splinters, 
which  has  been  likened  to  a  blizzard  of  glass. 
People  still  show  pieces  of  window  glass  driven 
inch  deep  into  their  interior  house  walls.  This 
flying  glass  it  is  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  600 
odd  known  cases  of  eye  injury,  chiefly  of  women; 
for  they  were  at  home  and  at  the  window,  while 
the  men  folks,  who  had  gone  to  work,  were  among 
the  majority  of  those  killed.  The  children  being 
mostly  at  school  were  generally  spared  injury; 
but  those  who  had  collected  in  the  open  spaces 
near  the  shore  to  see  the  ship  afire,  were  blown 
to  pieces.  Only  a  few  children  suffered  eye  injury. 
In  looking  over  a  scrap  book  of  all  newspaper 
clippings  of  the  time  and  place,  one  finds  but 
little  mention  of  blindness.  One  sees,  rather, 
detailed  mention  of  families  blotted  out.  For 
example,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind  told  me  he  had  lost  34  relatives  in  con- 


sequence of  the  disaster.  The  most  lasting  first 
impression  of  the  inhabitants  who  suffered  little 
or  nothing  is  the  memory  of  seeing  the  exodus 
from  the  more  stricken  portion  of  the  city  to  the 
less  of  streams  of  wounded  and  bleeding  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  second  impression 
is  of  the  very  many  met  with  in  hospitals  and  on 
the  street  within  a  week,  who  had  their  heads 
and  eyes  bandaged.  Some  newspaper  man  re- 
ported the  fortunately  unfounded  news  that  Hali- 
fax would  be  a  city  of  the  blind.  Yet,  indeed,  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser  telegraphed  some  of  us  early 
that  500  was  a  conservative  estimate  of  those 
made  totally  blind  by  the  explosion,  and  he  urged 
the  dispatching  of  money  and  advice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  word  President  McAloney  ap- 
pointed Principal  Van  Cleve  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  our  Association  to  co-operate  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Association  of  Workers. 
The  Committee  of  Instructors  quickly  met  in 
New  York  and  organized.  All  the  schools  were 
both  apprised  of  the  situation  and  asked  to  con- 
tribute relief  funds.  These  schools  did  so,  it 
having  been  shown  their  pupils  how  they  indi- 
vidually might  come  to  the  aid  of  their  new 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  money  so  contributed 
was  sent  to  the  Association  treasurer  and  is  still 
held  by  him  subject  to  orders,  for  so  much  relief 
has  been  dispatched  to  the  Blind  Relief  Com- 
mittee at  Halifax  that  it  was  felt  our  compara- 
tively small  sum  would  best  await  receipt  of  the 
wishes  of  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  A  touching  ex- 
pression of  fellow-feeling  was  shown  by  the  pupils 
of  at  least  two  of  our  institutions,  who,  learning 
that  their  superintendents  had  been  empowered 
to  invite  to  their  schools  some  of  Sir  Frederick's 
pupils  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  newly 
blinded  children,  promptly  came  forward  with 
letters  for  Sir  Frederick,  assuring  him  of  their 
deep  desire  to  be  of  real  help  in  this  emergency. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  no  blind  people 
had  to  be  so  sent  away  from  Halifax,  even  tem- 
porarily. 

A  second  result  of  Sir  Frederick's  telegram 
was  the  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  through  its  Boston  office.  That  or- 
ganization immediately  sent  to  Halifax  Miss 
Lucy  Wright  and  an  assistant  medical  social 
worker,  who  in  ten  days  made  a  rapid  survey 
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of  the  eye  situation,  submitting  a  register  of  all 
findings  and  advising  additional  sight  saving 
work  instituted  at  Halifax  and  that  quickly. 
Director-General  Persons,  of  the  Civilian  Relief, 
coming  to  Boston  at  this  juncture,  I  was  asked 
to  meet  him  and  did  so.  Soon  afterwards  he 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  Americans  and 
three  Haligonians,  known  as  the  "American  Red 
Cross  Committee  on  Eye  Victims  of  the  Halifax 
Explosion."  This  committee  met  at  Halifax,  or- 
ganized a  promising  sight  saving  clinic,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  was  prepared  to  carry  out  Miss 
Wright's  recommendations.  That  is  to  say,  a 
Canadian  organization,  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  with  splendid  enthusiasm  had  volun- 
teered, not  only  to  fit  up  a  clinical  room  but  to 
supply  nurses,  to  visit  all  known  cases  of  eye 
trouble,  and  to  make  daily  reports  of  their  find- 
ings; and  it  did  all  this.  We  had  brought  down 
from  Boston  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  a  trained  social 
worker  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  to  take  charge  of  the  registration  and  as- 
signment of  cases.  We  had  already  obtained  by 
telegraph  Premier  Borden's  sanction  of  the  clinic 
which  we  wished  to  be  held  under  Government 
auspices  and  conducted  by  an  eminent  specialist 
from  outside  Halifax.  It  was  to  be  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  dissociate  it  from 
existing  afternoon  clinics  at  a  hospital,  and  was 
to  be  continued  all  day  and  every  day  as  long  as 
needed.  The  specialist  who  consented  to  come 
was  the  eminent  Dr.  Sterling  of  Montreal.  How- 
ever, he  came  in  his  private  capacity,  and  therein 
lurked  trouble.  For  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
upon  the  scene  than  he  immediately  sided  with 
the  four  local  oculists,  who  protested,  saying 
that  the  mere  holding  of  such  a  clinic  was  a  re- 
flection upon  them;  moreover,  that  no  such 
agency  was  called  for.  However,  after  a  most 
disagreeable  half  hour  they  consented  to  the 
holding  of  the  clinic  for  four  afternoons,  each 
oculist  to  conduct  in  turn  with  Dr.  Sterling  pres- 
ent merely  as  consultant.  Of  course  the  disap- 
proval of  these  local  men  was  sensed  beforehand 
and  the  chairman  of  the  permanent  relief  com- 
mittee called  on  to  support  the  clinic.  This  sup- 
port he  seemed  to  give.  Anyway,  eighty  dif- 
ferent patients  attended  the  clinic,  after  which 
Dr.  Sterling  went  home.  But  public  opinion  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Halifax  Blind  Relief  Com- 
mittee pronounced  the  contention  of  the  local 
oculists  not  proved  and  persuaded  the  Permanent 
Federal  Committee  to  reopen  the  clinic,  which  it 
did  for  a  week  under  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  as  consultant.     Sixty-nine  patients  came 


to  this  clinic.  We  feel  that  our  attempt  to  pre- 
vent further  blindness  was  justified.  The  eye 
sufferers  who  came  not  only  went  away  com- 
forted in  mind,  but  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  vital  need  of  following  up  the  advice  and 
caution  given.  But  perhaps  the  chief  effect  fol- 
lowed from  the  publicity  given  the  whole  affair 
and  the  knowledge  thereby  widely  diffused  as  to 
the  importance  and  possibility  of  preventing 
blindness,  not  only  as  a  personal  affliction,  but 
also  as  a  public  responsibility. 

As  our  efforts  had  come  rather  late  upon  the 
scene,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  eye  cases 
had  been  attended  to  by  the  many  eye-men  who 
had  quickly  come  to  Halifax  and  added  their 
splendid  service  to  that  of  the  local  four.  No 
account  of  the  resulting  situation  should  fail  to 
credit  to  this  prompt  aid  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  eyes;  for  without  their  skill  and  promptitude 
Halifax  would  indeed  have  become  a  city  of  the 
blind.  What  interests  us,  however,  is  that  it  has 
not  so  become,  that  the  number  of  the  really 
blinded  is  small,  one  hundred  being  the  outside 
estimate  of  all  who  will  at  any  time  become  prac- 
tically blind  as  a  result  of  eye  impairment  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  And  no  account  can  prop- 
erly omit  mention  of  the  untiring  energy  with 
which  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  threw  himself  into  the 
fray  of  helping  along  whatever  he  felt  might 
lessen  the  suffering,  present  and  future.  Though 
his  school  had  to  disband  for  over  a  month,  his 
school  buildings  and  the  efforts  of  some  of  his 
workers  were  ever  at  the  service  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  distress. 

Miss  Rand  remained  in  Halifax  three  months, 
and  through  her  private  and  public  activities  lent 
unquestioned  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  One  of  her 
works  was  the  intensive  study  of  sixty-eight  cases 
of  serious  eye  impairment,  which  she  herself  en- 
tered on  individual  cards  especially  prepared  to 
show  history  and  vocational  aptitude.  Now, 
according  to  her  registration  of  April  9,  the  latest 
and  best  yet  available,  the  total  numbers  were: 

Blind 41 

Both  eyes  doubtful 44 

One  eye  doubtful 136 

One  eye  blind,  other  saved 141 

Both  eyes  injured,  both  saved 166 

Total 528 

Of  the  41  blind: 

2  are  under  school  age. 
10  are  between  6  and  20  years. 
22  are  between  21  and  40  years. 
7  are  between  41  and  60  years. 
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The  boys  and  men  number  13. 

The  girls  and  women  number  28,  16  of  the 
women  being  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  and 
married. 

The  preponderance  of  women  between  these 
ages  is  evident  in  all  the  groups  of  eye  injury, 
being  collectively  73  as  against  24  men.  I  have 
already  indicated  why  this  is  the  case. 

According  to  Miss  Rand's  study  of  the  sixty- 
eight  cases  of  eye  impairment  above  referred  to, 
IS — 9  of  them  women,  more's  the  pity, — had  also 
disfigurement  of  the  face,  and  14 — most  of  these, 
too,  being  women, — were  suffering  from  nervous 
shock,  two  being  potential  suicides.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  making  of  mental  measure- 
ment tests  was  deemed  inadvisable  at  this  time. 
While  almost  everyone  of  the  whole  68  studied, 
had  had  some  school  training,  most  of  this  had 
been  but  elementary  and  the  great  majority  had 
been  at  work  as  hand  workers  in  distinction  to 
head  workers.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  showed 
promise,  two-thirds  had  home  friends,  most  of 
the  young  women  having  husbands  and  children. 

The  second  function  of  the  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee on  Eye  Victims  of  the  Halifax  Disaster 
was  to  evolve  a  program  with  recommendations 
and  to  include  these  in  its  written  report  to 
Director-General  Persons. 

The  Committee  sat  for  two  and  one-half  days 
in  April,  prepared  its  report  and  carried  it  to 
Washington  where  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Persons  himself.  Most  of  that 
which  follows  is  taken  from  this  report. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  took  place  eight  days  after 
the  explosion,  an  organization  was  formed,  called 
the  Halifax  Blind  Relief  Committee,  consisting 
of  four  members  of  the  board  of  that  school,  four 
members  of  its  corporation,  not  members  of  the 
board,  and  with  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  a  member 
of  our  committee,  as  chairman.  This  relief  com- 
mittee has  received  to  date  about  $17,000,  most 
of  which  sum  is  still  unexpended.  It  has  im- 
ported from  the  States  and  is  employing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Murphy,  of  New  York,  two  experts 
in  blind  matters,  one  an  organizer  and  one  a 
home  teacher,  who  writes,  "We  are  carrying  on 
very  effective  home  teaching,  getting  into  the 
homes  and  instructing  women  in  the  performance 
of  their  daily  tasks,  housecleaning,  care  of  chil- 
dren, cutting,  saving,  etc."  Moreover,  the  fed- 
eral commissioners  are  being  kept  fully  informed 
of  progress. 

It  appears  that  $9,000,000  are  or  will  be  avail- 
able for  covering  the  material  losses  of  the  Hali- 


fax people,  which  are  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  $15,000,000.  Assurances  have  been  given  that 
among  those  to  be  indemnified  on  the  basis  of 
military  pensions  the  eye  impairment  victims 
will  receive  amounts  of  from  $20  to  $40  a  month, 
according  to  degree  of  disability.  But  relief  pen- 
sions to  the  blind  are  of  questionable  value  unless 
occupation  for  mind  and  body  is  provided  also. 
Those  to  be  admitted  to  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  chief  institution  of  its  kind  in  all 
Canada,  which  is  a  private  but  inadequately  en- 
dowed corporation,  must  either  be  provided  for 
by  provincial  or  city  support  in  the  usual  way, 
by  Federal  Relief  Commission  support,  or  other- 
wise. Now,  it  is  doubtless  the  desire  of  the  fed- 
eral commissioners  to  do  all  they  can,  but  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  matter  of  tuitional  payment  by 
a  committee  of  the  board  of  the  school,  including 
two  members  of  our  American  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, the  commissioners  stated  that  the  amount 
necessary,  $400  a  year  for  each  pupil  for  a  series 
of  years,  was  too  large  for  them  to  assume.  Your 
committee  thus  fears  that,  if  the  matter  of  crea- 
ture comforts  of  these  children  is  looked  after  by 
the  Commission,  little  else  can  be  expected  from 
it,  since  aid,  not  rehabilitation,  is  its  declared 
policy.  But  rehabilitating  the  blinded  is  of  para- 
mount necessity,  for  enforced  idleness  under 
blindness  is  harder  to  bear  than  blindness  itself, 
and  makes  of  the  condition  a  tragedy  it  need  not 
be.  Hence,  the  need  of  assuring  the  eye  victims 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  such  school  and  vocational 
training  as  their  age  and  condition  admits  and, 
after  training,  placement  and  occupation.  This 
is  the  modern  principle  of  curative  occupation 
continuously  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who 
must  remain  invalids  without  it.  The  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  even  Halifax  itself,  have  as  yet 
little  well  supported  organization  for  the  place- 
ment of  their  blind,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
sort  are  sadly  needed  in  most  communities  today. 
Why  should  not  Halifax  be  put  among  the 
pioneers? 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  school  training 
of  the  children  was  fundamental  and  should  be 
provided  for  somehow;  that  a  few  of  the  women 
would  become  resident  pupils  of  the  school, — 
in  fact,  four  of  them  are  already  there, — and 
that  the  rest  would  require  instruction  either 
there  as  day  pupils  or  at  their  homes  by  visitors 
known  as  home  teachers;  that  most  of  the  men 
might  well  attend  the  school  day  by  day  and, 
since  nearly  all  of  them  before  blindness  had  been 
hand  workers  in  distinction  to  head  workers,  they 
ought  to  do  so,  there  being  ample  room  in  its  shop 
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department;  that,  as  there  were  several  children 
with  impaired  vision  who  ought  not  to  be  schooled 
with  blind  children  but  kept  with  normal  asso- 
ciations, so  the  opening  and  continuance  (for  a 
few  years,  at  least)  of  a  class  for  semi-sighted 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  highly  desirable 
and  quite  in  line  with  modern  progressive  ideas. 
Both  the  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Halifax  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  approached  on  this  sub- 
ject by  this  committee's  chairman  in  person  and 
have  expressed  themselves  greatly  interested  in 
the  project.  In  certain  cities  of  the  United  States 
such  "sight-saving"  classes  have  come  to  stay. 
The  committee  further  agreed  that  a  well -sup- 
ported campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
should  be  carried  on  in  and  about  Halifax,  both 
in  the  interests  of  these  victims  of  the  disaster 
who  still  have  sight  to  save  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  community;  that,  inasmuch  as  the  condi- 
tion of  blindness  is  too  often  a  dull  and  monot- 
onous one  and  for  that  reason  requires  the  tonic 
of  change,  so  the  provision  of  special  entertain- 


ment and  amusements  must  not  be  forgotten;  and 
that,  finally,  provision  for  the  employment  at 
various  occupations  of  all  the  re-educated  must 
be  made  as  capstone  to  the  whole  projected 
edifice, — all  obviously  to  be  guided  and  kept 
going  by  the  proper  machinery. 

Now,  obviously  the  carrying  out  of  so  ambi- 
tious a  program  as  has  just  been  indicated  in- 
volves a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  What 
and  how  much  the  American  Red  Cross  will  do, 
we  do  not  yet  know;  we  feel  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Persons  gives  the  matter  sym- 
pathetic support  and  that  this  sympathy  will  be 
practical,  resulting  in  scientific  permanent  for- 
eign relief  to  a  body  of  people  whose  condition 
is  almost  always  misunderstood  and,  in  fact,  can- 
not be  comprehended  save  by  those  who  had  ex- 
perienced all  that  it  really  means. 


On  motion,  the  action  of  President  McAloney  in 
appointing  the  special  committee  on  the  situation 
at  Halifax  was  approved  and  the  committee  was 
commended  for  the  splendid  work  it  had  done. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Evening,  June  26. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SIGHT-SAVING  CLASS. 

BY  MR.  R.  B.  IRWIN, 

Supervisor  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Public  Schools.  Cleveland.  Ohio.* 


The  Conservation  of  Vision  Class,  or  Sight- 
saving  Class,  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
numerous  border-line  cases  which  universal  com- 
pulsory education  and  school  medical  inspection 
have  discovered.  The  children  served  by  these 
classes  have  a  defect  of  vision  sufficient  to  handi- 
cap them  in  the  regular  public  school  class,  but 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  making 
some  use  of  ordinary  ink  print.  These  classes 
were  opened  upon  the  theory  that  any  pupil, 
with  sufficient  vision  to  enable  him  to  make 
even  the  most  limited  use  of  the  common  print 
book,  will  not  resort  to  finger  reading  except 
possibly  under  conditions  that  obtain  in  the 
school  room.  These  classes  were  organized  in 
the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to  conserve  a 
pupil's  vision  by  judicious  use  of  his  eyes  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  than  to  compel 
him  to  adopt  the  clumsy  methods  available  to 
the  non-seeing  child. 

The  purposes  of  these  classes  are,  first,  to 
*  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Irwin,  this 


enable  the  child  of  defective  vision  to  obtain  the 
regular  public  school  instruction  with  a  minimum 
of  eye  strain,  and,  second,  to  teach  each  indi- 
vidual how  best  to  conserve  his  vision  taking 
into  account  his  own  peculiar  eye  defect. 

The  room  selected  for  such  a  class  has  the  best 
obtainable  natural  and  artificial  lighting  condi- 
tions. The  vitally  essential  physical  require- 
ments are  adequate  blackboard  space  and  a  good 
crayon.  Innumerable  accessories  may  be  added, 
such  as  heavy  soft  pencils,  unglazed  paper,  type- 
writers, such  books  as  are  available  in  large  type, 
maps  with  clearly  defined  outlines,  a  manual 
training  table,  some  simple  gymnastic  apparatus, 
etc.  The  teacher  selected  for  this  work  is 
usually  one  who  has  distinguished  herself  as  a 
successful  instructor  of  normal  pupils.  She 
should  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  individual  and 
should  have  the  instinct  of  the  social  worker. 

The  sight-saving  classes  in  Ohio  have  been 
conducted   with  a  view  to  keeping  the  pupils 

paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve. 
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diffused  in  the  general  school  population  so  far 
as  possible.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle 
classes  have  been  established  with  reference  to 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  pupils  rather 
than  with  a  view  to  classification  of  grades. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  not  unlike  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  day  school  classes  for  the  blind. 
A  room  with  a  teacher  in  charge  is  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  sight-saving  class.  Members  of 
the  class  make  this  a  sort  of  home-room  where 
most  of  the  written  work  and  special  prepara- 
tion are  done.  All  oral  recitations  are  made  in  the 
regular  grade  room.  For  instance  a  fifth  grade 
boy  does  his  reading  in  the  special  room  from  the 
large  type  books.  Here,  also,  he  does  his  written 
arithmetic,  prepares  his  geography,  history  and 
grammar  lessons,  writes  his  spelling  work,  and 
takes  his  instruction  upon  the  typewriter. 
Grammar,  history,  geography,  oral  arithmetic, 
hygiene,  and  other  lessons  are  recited  orally  in 
the  fifth  grade  room,  where  he  has  his  own  desk. 
The  teacher  in  the  regular  grade  room  is  respon- 
sible for  the  promotion  or  failure  of  the  sight- 
saving  class  pupil  in  the  subjects  recited  to  her. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  sight-saving  class  teacher 
to  keep  in  daily  touch  with  the  work  done  by  the 
pupil  in  the  regular  grade  room,  supplementing 
it  when  necessary,  finding  weak  points  where  she 
can  help  the  child  by  individual  attention,  read- 
ing to  him  his  next  day's  lessons  or  supplementary 
reading  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  lesson, 
saving  his  eyesight  as  much  as  possible.  She  is 
his  private  tutor.  She  gives  him  most  of  his 
written  work  in  this  room,  where  he  can  write 
on  the  board  or  on  paper  with  wide  ruling. 

If  a  child  is  not  progressing  properly  in  the 
work  done  in  the  regular  grade  room,  a  visit  to 
the  room  by  the  sight-saving  class  teacher  is 
necessary,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  if  possible. 
She  can  then  see  if  the  child  is  seated  in  a  place 
favorable  to  his  eyesight,  whether  he  is  doing 
his  share  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  him  to  take  part  in  the  recitation. 
This  often  requires  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  if  she  finds  conditions  unfavorable. 

In  the  special  room  much  attention  is  given  to 
manual  training.  This  consists  of  reed  and  raffia 
weaving  of  all  sorts,  cord  work  of  different 
varieties,  and  knitting.  Hand  training  is  espe- 
cially emphasized  in  this  class  because  it  is  felt 
that  the  more  dexterous  the  fingers,  the  less  de- 
pendent one  is  upon  one's  eyes. 

The  pupils  referred  to  this  class  are  those 
having  a  visual  defect  which  is  not  likely  to 
deteriorate  under  favorable  conditions.     These 


classes  are  usually  under  more  or  less  super- 
vision of  an  eye  specialist.  Cleveland  with 
seven  sight-seeing  classes  has  the  services  of  a 
visiting  oculist  two  afternoons  per  week.  This 
doctor  watches  the  condition  of  each  child's 
eyes  and  keeps  the  teacher  constantly  advised 
as  to  just  what  kind  of  work  each  pupil  may  or 
may  not  perform.  In  some  cities  the  super- 
vising eye  specialist  has  organized  these  teachers 
into  a  regular  class  for  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  pathology  of  the  eye.  In  Cincinnati  this 
class  has  met  once  a  week  for  three  years  and  the 
teachers  have  a  knowledge  of  the  eye  that  would 
put  many  a  general  practitioner  to  shame. 

The  object  of  the  sight-saving  class  would  be 
but  half  attained  were  the  teacher  satisfied  with 
getting  her  pupil  through  school  with  as  little 
eye  strain  as  possible.  The  conservation  of  one's 
limited  vision  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion as  it  is  that  of  habit  of  life.  This  requires 
not  only  patient  and  persistent  explanation  and 
reiteration  to  the  child,  but  also  necessitates 
frequent  visits  to  his  home.  It  does  little  good 
for  the  teacher  to  copy  the  pupil's  arithmetic  in 
large  script  and  to  shield  him  from  the  evil 
effects  of  glare  during  the  day,  if  by  night  the 
parents  permit  him  to  attend  the  "movies" 
and  to  read  library  books  by  the  poor  light  usu- 
ally available.  A  confidential  and  sympathetic 
relationship  must  be  established  with  the  pa- 
rents so  that  this  part  of  the  pupil's  education 
may  continue  throughout  all  of  his  waking  hours. 

Sight-saving  classes  have  been  in  operation  in 
Ohio  for  five  years.  The  total  enrollment  in 
seven  cities  of  the  state  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1917-1918  was  one  hundred  sixty-four 
(164).  The  ratio  of  fit  subjects  for  such  classes 
to  the  general  school  population  is  affected  so 
radically  by  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tion department  that  no  percentage  can  yet  be 
worked  out.  I  am  convinced,  though,  that  ex- 
perience will  demonstrate  that  one  to  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  school  population  is  a  conserva- 
tive proportion  in  cities  where  medical  inspec- 
tion is  reasonably  active.  In  cities  where  there 
is  no  medical  inspection,  the  proportion  may  rise 
to  one  to  five  hundred  or  one  to  three  hundred. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  these  classes 
have  accomplished  viewed  either  as  a  prevention 
of  blindness  undertaking,  or  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending equal  educational  opportunities  to  all, 
or  as  an  effort  to  relieve  the  conscientious  grade 
teacher  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  par- 
tially blind  child  constituting  the  forty-fifth 
pupil  in  her  enrollment.     A  few  instances  may 
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serve  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  this  move- 
ment. A  short  time  ago  a  sophomore  in  a  wo- 
man's college  applied  to  me  for  instruction  in 
Braille  finger  reading.  I  found  that  she  had  al- 
ways been  troubled  with  short  sight,  which  had 
become  very  marked  in  the  later  grades  of  gram- 
mar school.  Five  years  were  required  to  com- 
plete her  High  School  work  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  lost  from  headaches  and  other 
symptoms  of  eye  strain.  In  college  she  managed 
to  get  through  her  freshman  year  and  decided 
to  specialize  in  biology.  A  few  weeks  with  the 
microscope  in  the  biological  laboratory  completed 
the  destruction  wrought  by  ill-advised  school 
work.  She  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  the  blind 
population  of  Ohio.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  a  sight-saving  class  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland  ten  years  ago  would  have  prevented 
this  tragedy. 

The  testimony  of  parents,  children,  and  teach- 
ers throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  service 
rendered  by  conservation  of  vision  classes.  One 
mother  says,  "My  boy  was  nervous,  worried, 
and  irritable  in  the  regular  school,  but  is  happy 
and  contented  in  the  sight-saving  class.  He 
has  done  better  work  than  ever  before.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  my  other  child  (who  has 
normal  vision)  were  half  so  contented  and  would 
do  as  well  in  his  school  work." 

A  foreign  mother,  who  regards  the  compulsory 
education  law  as  an  Americanized  form  of 
European  tyranny,  says:  "You  have  done  more 
for  Sophie  than  any  one  ever  did.  Since  she  must 
go  to  school,  your  class  is  better  than  the  regular 
school."  Her  child  says:  "I  would  rather  be  in 
this  class  because  I  have  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  weave  baskets.  In  the  other  regular 
school  they  never  give  you  such  a  chance.  Then 
I  don't  have  the  headache  so  much  any  more 
either." 

The  statements  of  two  teachers  who  have 
sight-saving  class  pupils  reciting  in  their  rooms 
are  especially  interesting.  "This  class  has  done 
wonders  for  Hilda.  She  doesn't  seem  like  the 
same  nervous,  fretful  child  who  came  to  my  class 
last  September."  "What  this  sight-saving  class 
has  done  for  Adelaide  would  be  well  worth  the 
entire  expense  of  the  school,  even  if  no  other 
pupil  had  been  benefited  by  its  existence." 

Sight-saving  classes  are  essentially  a  public 
school  undertaking.  These  children  should  never 
be  segregated  from  the  general  population.  They 
are  as  much  a  misfit  in  an  institution  for  the  blind 
as  they  are  in  the  regular  public  school  class. 
Furthermore,  they  should  never  be  permitted  to 


consider  themselves  as  blind.  The  association 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  of  such  persons  with  a 
school  for  the  blind  often  prevents  them  from 
obtaining  satisfactory  employment  in  positions 
which  they  could  very  well  fill.  Residential 
schools,  however,  can  lend  great  assistance  to 
this  movement.  They  can  act  as  centers  of  pro- 
paganda and  can  render  valuable  support  to 
persons  endeavoring  to  induce  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  do  their  duty  by  this  much-neglected 
class  of  children. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  under  which 
the  sight-saving  classes  are  now  struggling  is 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  text-books  in 
large  print.  The  classes  of  Ohio  are  attacking 
this  problem  seriously.  The  various  cities  in- 
terested are  pooling  their  orders  for  such  books, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  available  for  this  purpose.  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind  could  help  this  enterprise 
greatly  by  individually  pledging  themselves  to 
buy  one  or  two  copies  of  every  book  so  printed. 
This  would  add  an  assured  market  for  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  copies  and  would,  for  instance, 
next  year  enable  us  to  issue  twenty  per  cent  more 
reading  matter  than  we  could  otherwise  hope  to 
publish.  Such  books  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  any  school  for  the  blind, 
for  what  institution  does  not  have  one  or  more 
pupils  who  would  be  fit  candidates  for  a  sight- 
saving  class?  There  are  now  about  fifty  thou- 
sand words  published  in  large  print.  By  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year  four  hundred  thousand 
more  words  will  be  added.  When  this  quantity 
is  doubled  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince 
boards  of  education  of  the  practicability  of 
opening  special  classes  for  such  pupils.  Then 
will  our  institutions  be  relieved  of  many  of  the 
semi-seeing  pupils  who  have  constituted  so 
perplexing  a  problem  since  the  organization  of 
the  first  school  for  the  blind. 


Following  the  paper  by  Mr.  Irwin,  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  the  guest  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Superintendent  J.  H.  Keating,  Public 
Schools  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  who  made  the 
annual  address,  choosing  as  his  subject,  "Edu- 
cation and  Patriotism."  So  impressive  was  this 
address  and  so  deeply  were  the  auditors  stirred, 
that  it  was  followed  by  nearly  an  hour  of  patriotic 
singing,  recitations  and  addresses. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  Mr.  Keating  for  his  noble  and  inspiring 
utterance. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 
Friday  Morning,  June  28. 


All  of  Thursday  having  been  spent  in  recrea- 
tion, the  delegates  and  others  visiting  various 
places  of  interest  in  and  about  Colorado  Springs, 
the  Association  assembled  for  its  final  session  on 
Friday  morning. 

Secretary  Abbott  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  session,   the   President 


appointed     Superintendent     Lee     Harrison,     of 
Kansas,  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

The  first  paper,  entitled  "Siftings,"  read  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  teacher  of  the  blind  in 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  repre- 
sented a  composite  message  of  the  several 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  Utah  School. 


SIFTINGS. 


Miss  Kelly  says:  On  first  acquaintance 
with  the  blind,  one  marvels  at  the  astonishing 
lack  of  their  powers  of  observation.  One  would 
suppose  that,  with  the  lack  of  sight,  that  sense 
through  which  most  of  us  receive  a  major  part 
of  our  sensations,  the  blind  would  be  abnorm- 
ally sensitive  through  other  channels  of  sensa- 
tion. One  would  suppose  that,  with  the  immense 
amount  of  energy  and  curiosity  of  youth,  the 
blind  would  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  of  sounds,  touch,  odor,  and  taste  than 
those  having  their  five  senses.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  these  pupils  are  below  the  nor- 
mal in  their  observations.  Those  born  blind 
seem  more  indifferent  to  their  surroundings  than 
those  who  have  seen.  If  life  is  measured  by  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  stimuli,  then  the  blind 
are  patiently  awaiting  a  day  of  awakening. 

On  account  of  their  great  limitations,  every 
means  should  be  employed  to  educate  their  re- 
maining faculties  of  perception.  Sensations  are 
not  knowledge  any  more  than  wool  is  cloth,  but 
they  are  the  raw  material  out  of  which  knowledge 
is  slowly  spun.  The  capacity  for  sensation  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  happiness, 
and  service. 

The  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  is  no  doubt 
highly  developed  as  far  as  reading  is  concerned, 
but,  on  account  of  a  narrow  field  of  experience, 
they  do  not  distinguish  the  difference  in  leaves, 
flowers,  stones,  woods,  furs,  cloths,  and  so  forth. 

The  sense  of  direction  and  distance,  and  com- 
parative measurements,  must  depend  more  upon 
sight  than  most  of  us  realize,  since  the  blind  are 
so  deficient  in  these  senses.  For  instance,  some 
pupils  are  never  able  to  walk  with  perfect  ease 
about  a  school  building  in  which  they  have  lived 
for  years  and  are  easily  lost  on  their  own  school 
grounds.  They  never  learn  that  the  second  floor 
of  a  school  building  is  some  twelve  feet  higher 
than  the  first,  though  they  measure  this  distance 


by  steps  with  their  leg  muscles  any  number  of 
times  during  the  day.  They  never  realize  the 
distance  the  ground  is  below  a  third-story  window 
when  they  sit  in  the  window. 

Though  most  sighted  children  have  keen  ap- 
petites, the  blind  lack  curiosity  in  tasting  and 
learning  to  enjoy  new  foods,  thereby  limiting 
their  range  of  diet. 

Oral  perceptions  are  not  so  accurate  as  those 
of  touch,  but  are  capable  of  offering  quite  as 
much  pleasure.  The  enjoyment  of  the  world  of 
sounds  should  be  limitless  to  the  blind,  yet  they 
are  not  familiar  with  the  sounds  and  songs  of 
nature  and  many  are  not  over-zealous  about 
music. 

The  sense  of  smell  occupies  a  relatively  small 
place  in  the  mental  life  of  most  persons,  though 
it  may  open  a  wide  field  of  perceptions.  The 
memories  of  odors  are  said  to  last  longest.  Are 
not  the  blind  lacking  in  perception  of  smell  when 
they  do  not  distinguish  gasoline  from  kerosene 
and  cannot  identify  the  common  plants  and 
flowers  with  most  characteristic  odors  that  grow 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  yards  of  their  school 
building? 

Childhood  and  youth  is  pre-eminently  the  time 
for  cultivating  any  of  the  faculties.  Of  all  the 
mental  powers,  perception  is  the  most  difficult 
to  cultivate  after  the  age  of  twenty.  One  may 
cultivate  the  thinking  faculties  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  twenties — not  so  the  perceptive. 
Whatever  we  learn  early  in  life  will  influence  us 
for  all  future  time.  If  we  are  taught  to  regard  a 
thing  in  a  certain  light  now,  all  our  subsequent 
perceptions  will  be  colored  by  that  light.  The 
training  of  the  senses  is  not  to  see  how  many 
sensations  one  may  have,  but  for  the  cultivation 
of  such  perception  as  will  bring  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  through  an  acquaintance 
with  the  external  world  and  through  their  in- 
terpretations in  literature  and  life. 
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Miss  Shields  says:  The  value  of  dramatiza- 
tion to  little  blind  children  is  almost  inestimable. 
From  this  work,  which  they  soon  learn  to  love, 
is  derived  immeasurable  progress.  Many  of  the 
little  ones,  especially  those  who  are  totally  blind, 
have  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  self-conscious- 
ness. They  have  been  made  to  feel  their  afflic- 
tion so  keenly  and  the  difference  in  capability 
between  themselves  and  normal  children  that 
they  are  ill  at  ease.  In  the  dramatization  of  a 
story  they  become  interested,  and  put  forth 
every  effort  to  act  the  part  of  someone  else — in 
fact,  to  become,  for  the  time  being,  that  char- 
acter. With  the  proper  guidance  and  atmos- 
phere, they  become  so  engrossed  in  doing  this 
that  they  forget  themselves  entirely  and  lose 
all  self-consciousness.  Many  whose  movements 
were  stiff  and  awkward  through  thinking  of 
their  own  action,  become  freer  and  more  grace- 
ful when  their  minds  are  centered  upon  something 
else.  Thus  it  proves  to  be  of  double  value  in 
that  it  combines  the  language  work  with  what 
beginners  should  receive  in  a  gymnasium.  Those 
who  have  been  timid  and  unable  to  find  their 
way  about  the  room  become  accustomed  to 
moving  freely  in  portraying  a  story  and  to  ap- 
pear more  like  normal  children.  So  many  of 
the  blind  have  totally  blank  expressions  upon 
their  faces  when  listening  to  or  conversing  with 
others.  Here,  they  learn  naturally  to  mirror  on 
their  faces  the  emotions  that  they  feel  and  to 
appear  more  intelligent  when  listening  or  con- 
versing. 

Dramatization  acquaints  the  child  with  the 
world's  greatest  literature,  creates  a  desire  for, 
and  an  appreciation  of  it.  "As  the  twig  is  bent, 
so  is  the  tree  inclined."  If  the  child,  when  young, 
becomes  interested  in  these  masterpieces  of 
literature,  so  will  his  desires  for  reading  and 
study  be  inclined  through  life.  The  best  stories 
by  the  best  authors  may  be  studied  and  thus 
printed  indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
By  arousing  an  interest  in  them,  ideas  and  ideals 
are  founded  that  will  be  carried  away  from  the 
school-room.  In  the  same  way,  the  imagina- 
tion is  stimulated  through  the  influence  of  en- 
livened hero-tales  and  myths  so  that  the  child 
creates  in  his  own  mind  characters,  situations, 
and  so  forth,  which  will  aid  him  in  his  creative 
work  later  on.  The  Wagner  opera  stories,  as 
told  by  Grace  Edson  Barber,  we  have  found  to 
be  especially  interesting  to  the  children.  Excel- 
lent results  have  been  obtained  through  their 
use.  In  these  old  legends  we  are  able  to  con- 
tinue the  dramatization  work  with  the  music. 


When  the  teacher  reads  aloud  the  stories, — they 
are  not  published  in  Braille, — she  plays  the 
motifs  as  they  come  in  connection  with  the 
tales.  The  children  soon  learn  not  only  to  know 
and  love  each  motif,  but  to  connect  it  with  the 
particular  character,  situation,  or  emotion  indi- 
cated by  it.  In  one  instance  they  composed  very 
appropriate  words  which  they  sang  to  the  mo- 
tif of  the  "  Rhine  Daughters,"  as  they  danced 
about  their  gold.  More  enthusiasm  will  be 
aroused  if  the  teacher  plays  and  sings  from  the 
opera  scores  more  than  just  the  bare  motifs 
as  given  in  the  book.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
excellent  records  may  be  obtained  for  the  Vic- 
trola.  This  helps  to  give  atmosphere,  a  most 
excellent  feature  in  good  dramatization.  Leave 
out  the  atmosphere,  and  you  get  no  spirit,  no 
heartfelt  emotion,  no  spontaneous  actions.  The 
children  will  repeat  words  with  little  or  no  thought 
of  the  meaning  and  no  gratifying  results  will  be 
derived  from  such  a  course,  but  the  teacher  is 
indeed  remunerated  who  takes  some  time  as 
she  goes  along  for  creating  atmosphere.  With 
this  as  a  foundation,  the  children  are  eager  to 
work,  for  they  regard  it  as  a  relaxation  and  look 
forward  to  that  time  set  apart  for  it  each  day. 

After  the  stories  have  been  read  and  the 
motifs  learned,  the  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  tell  the  stories  in  their  own  way  and 
to  talk  freely  about  them  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  until  gradually  they  work  out  their  own 
dramatization.  Occasionally,  it  is  wise  to  let 
the  children  themselves  select  the  pupils  they 
desire  to  enact  the  parts  of  the  different  char- 
acters. Their  selections  seldom  go  far  amiss,  for 
children  are  generally  connoisseurs  of  character. 
They  should  be  carefully  guided  into  portraying 
the  character  they  represent  in  their  own  words 
and  according  to  their  own  conception  of  him. 
The  Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur  tales  also 
furnish  excellent  material  for  this  work. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  certain  development 
is  derived  from  dramatization  that  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  One  pupil  has  been 
in  our  school  for  some  six  or  seven  years,  but 
has  never  succeeded  in  passing  from  the  first 
grade,  although  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
several  splendid  teachers.  He  showed  no  desire 
for  knowledge  and  nothing  seemed  to  spur  him 
on  to  really  intelligent  work  in  the  school-room. 
However,  he  became  interested  in  dramatiza- 
tion, for  he  enjoyed  playing  the  part  of  a  power- 
ful giant  or  a  great  king,  and  he  entered  into  it 
with  more  spirit  and  earnestness  than  into  any- 
thing else.     He  also  imbibed  many  of  the  moral 
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teachings  brought  out  by  the  story.  One  queer 
child  who  came  to  school  when  she  was  seven 
years  of  age  was  absolutely  oblivious  to  all  that 
went  on  in  the  school-room  and  failed  to  respond 
at  all  unless  spoken  to  at  least  three  or  four  times. 
Vet  in  the  dramatizing  of  a  story,  she  expressed 
herself  naturally  and  with  more  real  feeling  and 
spirit  than  many  of  the  others  showed.  She  was 
wide  awake  during  it  all  and  never  failed  in  her 
part.  If  more  work  of  this  kind  could  be  done 
with  such  pupils,  it  would  prove  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  constant  drilling  upon  things  which 
hold  no  interest  for  them. 

Miss  Newman  says:  Phonetics  among  the 
blind  beginners,  properly  taught,  is  a  necessary 
requirement  of  the  daily  program,  being,  among 
other  things,  the  keynote  to  good  reading  and 
spelling.  The  method  we  advocate  contains  no 
elaborate  schedule,  involves  no  difficulties,  places 
no  hardship  on  teacher  or  child.  It  is  simplicity 
itself  and  its  application  draws  expression  from 
the  pupil  spontaneously  and  effectively.  To 
present  the  method  in  brief,  it  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows — individual  sounds,  word  drills, 
practical  applications,  and  nature's  offerings. 

Individual  sounds  are  first  learned.  The 
teacher  sounds  each  vowel  distinctly,  having 
the  children  repeat  it  carefully.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  having  trouble  with  sound. 
The  consonants  are  then  learned  and  after,  the 
diphthongs.  The  drills  are  short  but  frequent, 
and  seasoned  with  questions  that  stir  interest 
and  test  the  children's  sharpness  and  ingenuity. 
For  example,  words  containing  certain  sounds 
may  be  called  for  and  presented  to  the  class  for 
recognition.  The  spirit  of  competition  is  awak- 
ened. No  one  cares  to  err  and,  before  long,  the 
sounds  have  been  learned  like  magic.  This  being 
the  case,  the  next  step  may  be  started  in  earnest. 

Word  drills  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  sound  drills,  with  the  exception  that  the  teacher 
is  now  merely  a  guide  to  pronounce,  not  sound, 
the  words.  The  making  of  rhymes  and  sentences 
accompanying  these  drills  spice  the  incentive 
for  work.  Spelling  lessons  taken  from  like  fami- 
lies of  words  or  other  systematic  arrangement 
may  be  successfully  conducted.  The  pedagogical 
point  to  be  remembered  is  to  make  the  drills  so 
lively,  but  short,  that  they  always  receive  an 
eager  welcome,  although  they  have  become  of 
daily  regularity. 

The  practical  application  of  phonetics  is  best 
illustrated  by  reading  and  spelling  work,  where 
the  knowledge  will  be  found  invaluable.     Here 


it  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  pupils  who  revel 
in  being  able  to  solve  most  of  their  own  problems. 
Blind  children,  if  they  are  not  good  spellers,  but 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  of 
phonics,  ordinary  difficulties  fade  from  the  path 
of  the  blind  beginners  as  dew  before  the  sun. 
With  reading  and  spelling  work  now  made 
easier,  writing  is  also  simplified. 

Walks  with  nature  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
that  many  objects  of  interest  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  children.  On  the  return  to 
the  school-room,  the  discoveries  are  talked  about, 
used  in  sentences,  worked  into  stories,  sounded 
phonetically,  found  in  poetry,  made  into  rhymes, 
acted  out  or  played  in  games.  The  daily  repeti- 
tion of  this  process  in  varied  forms  brings  start- 
lingly  good  results.  In  bad  weather,  when  out- 
door walks  must  be  eliminated  from  the  usual 
program,  objects  in  the  school  may  be  studied, 
words  taken  from  seasonal  stories  or  materials 
drawn  from  language  work.  No  matter  how  well 
the  little  folks  may  have  learned  to  read,  for 
real  results,  phonetic  work  in  one  form  or  an- 
other should  continue. 

Mr.  Allen  says:  We  have  a  dilapidated 
library  at  our  school  in  which  we  take  just  pride. 
For  some  years  it  was  moderately  well  pre- 
served, but  now  it  is  decrepit  and  falling  upon 
evil  days.  The  change  for  the  worse  took  place 
all  in  a  year.  All  the  books  have  spinal  menin- 
gitis and  scrofula.  For  nine  years  it  was  the 
awful  sanctuary  of  literature,  with  its  great, 
forbidding  volumes,  but  for  the  last  year  it  has 
been  the  home  of  a  thousand  accessible  friends. 
For  nine  years  it  was  shunned — for  a  year,  it 
has  been  worn  out  by  reading. 

The  word  "accessible"  explains  it  all.  Braille 
books  are  burdensome  things  to  handle  and  to 
take  each  one  down  and  search  out  its  contents 
for  something  to  read  is  a  slow  drudgery.  Sighted 
people  glance  along  a  shelf  and  read  titles  from 
the  backs  of  books,  and  also  have  their  printed 
catalogues,  but  the  blind  must  go  into  the  book 
itself.  Our  librarian  has  made  each  book  avail- 
able with  a  minimum  of  effort  to  the  pupils,  and 
has  thus  performed  one  of  the  happiest  services 
to  our  youngsters.  The  wizard  that  does  it 
all  is  a  card  index  in  Braille. 

Questionnaires  to  a  dozen  representative  li- 
braries elicited  discouraging  answers.  They  told 
us  that  it  was  impractical  and  unnecessary. 
We  have  proved  it  the  very  opposite.  Our  entire 
library  is  organized  under  the  Dewey  Decimal 
system  and  each  book  is  stamped  upon  the  fly- 
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leaf  with  its  proper  numbering  in  Braille.  For 
each  book  upon  the  shelves  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding card  in  the  cabinet  with  title,  author, 
and  shelf  number  printed  for  the  pupils.  A 
second  group  of  cards  carries  the  author's  name 
first,  and  a  third  group,  arranged  numerically, 
carries  the  subject  number  first.  The  arrange- 
ment permits  the  pupil  to  find  any  book  of  which 
he  knows  the  title,  any  book  by  a  given  author, 
or  any  book  whose  name  or  author  he  does  not 
know,  but  whose  subject  attracts  him.  A  little 
instruction  tells  him  that  fiction  is  distributed  in 
the  eight-hundreds  and  he  is  eternally  seeking 
out  the  eight-hundreds  for  something  to  read. 
The  card  cabinet  is  as  popular  at  the  library  hour 
as  a  country  post-office  when  the  mail  comes  in. 
It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  flip  over  a  card  with 
finger  and  thumb  than  to  haul  down  a  book  and 
explore  through  several  lines  of  title  information 
for  intelligence  about  a  book.  The  difference 
between  the  rule  of  finger  and  thumb  and  the 
rule  of  the  long  haul  has  made  the  difference 
between  a  library  of  display  and  a  library  of 
service,  between  a  group  of  pupils  shunning  the 
library  and  a  group  dogging  the  librarian  about 
for  another  volume.  It  is  the  difference  between 
books  that  are  spick  and  span  and  books  that 
are  worn  to  shreds. 

The  teachers  have  a  set  of  cards  in  print,  but 
the  pupils  do  all  their  own  research.  The  fiction 
list  stimulates  reading,  but  the  other  lists  invite 
inquiry  and  investigation.  The  nine-hundreds 
contain  travel,  history,  and  biography  and  offer 
a  bountiful  field  in  which  to  browse.  The  teacher 
also  makes  use  of  the  research  possibilities  of  the 
card  cabinet  when  he  assigns  lessons.  A  fourth 
group  of  cards  represent  topics  within  single 
volumes  where  the  book  is  a  compilation  or  a 
work  upon  many  subjects.  The  teacher  in 
History,  for  instance,  may  say,  "read  up  on  the 
Opium  War,"  and  leaves  it  to  the  pupil  to  search 
out  his  topic  from  the  analytical  cards,  or  the 
teacher  of  Literature  says,  "report  upon  half  a 
dozen  short  things  from  Tennyson,"  and  the 
pupil  does  not  have  to  poke  into  everything 
upon  the  poetry  shelf,  but  finds  fifty  Tennyson 
cards  with  volumes  and  pages  printed  for  him. 
We  have  cried  that  the  blind  do  not  do  enough 
of  their  own  work,  but  the  card  cabinet,  in  the 
matter  of  individual  research  work  at  least, 
helps  to  correct  that  error. 

Incidentally,  the  card  index  has  uncovered 
another  error  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  has 
brought  to  light  dozens  of  duplication  in  print- 
ing.    Hundreds  of  pages  of  Braille  might  have 


been  given  to  new  matter  that  have  been  given 
to  poems  and  essays  also  printed  elsewhere. 
The  duplications  between  Braille  and  Point 
are  sad  enough;  the  duplications  within  one 
system  are  unpardonable. 

The  card  cabinet  was  expensive,  but  it  has 
justified  itself  within  a  year.  The  pupils  delight 
in  it  and  in  the  library.  The  teachers  find  it  a 
ready  handmaiden.  Our  libraries  are  main- 
tained for  our  pupils.  The  more  accessible  and 
the  more  inviting  they  are  made,  the  more  they 
realize  their  end,  and  nothing  in  our  experience 
has  made  them  so  efficient  as  the  Braille  card 
catalogue. 

For  Myself:  At  present  in  our  school  we 
have  a  rather  fortunate  condition  prevailing  in 
the  fact  that  over  sixty  per  cent  of  our  pupils 
possess  more  or  less  sight.  Some  even  possess 
enough  sight  so  that  we  hesitate  in  admitting 
them.  Now,  while  we  rejoice  in  this  condition, 
we  have  learned  of  some  of  the  dangers  for  the 
blind  child,  that  inevitably  accompany  it,  and  at 
this  convention,  realizing  that  there  are  many 
older  institutions  that  have  labored  with  this 
problem,  we  would  invite  discussion  and  ask 
advice.  There  are  dangers  to  the  blind  child 
invited  by  himself  and  also  dangers  from  his 
comrades  and  officials.  It  is  easier  for  the  sighted 
children  in  many  cases  to  do  work  themselves 
than  it  is  to  see  that  the  blind  child  who  should 
do  it  performs  the  labor,  and  often  the  child 
with  sight  does  not  have  the  moral  courage  to 
refuse  the  request  of  the  blind  child.  The  officers 
in  charge,  often  with  more  work  than  they  can 
perform,  contract  the  habit  of  calling  upon  the 
pupils  who  can  see  to  do  work  which,  by  right, 
belongs  to  the  blind  child.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
totally  blind  child  is  robbed  of  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  independent  by  three  agents — first, 
his  own  disinclination  to  overcome  obstacles; 
second,  by  his  seeing  comrades;  and  third,  by 
the  officers  themselves,  whose  first  thought  should 
be  to  make  those  under  him  independent.  I 
have  heard  remarks  such  as:  "Wait  a  minute, 
Irene,  I'll  do  it  for  you";  or  "come  back,  Irene, 
I'll  send  Louise  for  it";  when  Irene  is  the  one 
who  should  do  it.  Another  evil  is  that  the 
totally  blind  child  forms  the  habit  of  sitting  in 
the  background  while  his  more  fortunate  com- 
panion becomes  self-reliant,  depending  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  child.  I  have  seen  pupils 
so  accustomed  to  being  ordered  about  by  the 
blind  child  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
refuse,  and  the  blind  child  felt  grieved  and  mis- 
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used  when  his  requests  were  not  granted.  So 
you  see,  we  are,  besides  making  the  blind  child 
more  dependent,  making  a  despot  of  him,  also 
injuring  the  seeing  pupil,  being  unjust  to  him 
by  forcing  him  to  do  the  work  that  should  be 
done  by  others,  and  creating  of  him  a  willing 
slave.  We  have  one  girl  in  school  who  seems  to 
feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  the  bidding  of 
others  and  another  who  thought  that  all  she  had 
to  do  to  have  her  requests  granted  was  to  stand 
up  and  stamp  her  foot,  a  habit  she  had  acquired 
at  home. 

Again,  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
movement  among  the  girls,  which  is  greater 
than  among  the  boys,  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  dependence  upon  those  who  can  see.  It  is 
very  seldom  the  case  at  our  school  that,  when  a 
girl  goes  walking,  she  goes  alone.  She  must  have 
her  arm  interlocked  with  that  of  another — thus 
forming  the  habit  of  depending  upon  someone 
else.  I  have  seen  two  totally  blind  girls,  both 
very  hesitating  in  their  actions,  lock  arms  and 
walk  off  as  if  they  had  no  fear  at  all.  The  last 
year  or  so,  I  have  tried  to  have  girls,  when  out 
walking,  refuse  the  arm  of  another  and  I  feel 
that,  in  some  cases,  good  results  have  followed. 

I  do  not  offer  the  following  as  the  absolute 
solution  of  the  problem  or  I  would  not  be  asking 
advice,  but  the  best  thing  we  have  to  offer  is  to 


create  the  necessity,  or  as  the  psychologist  would 
say,  "to  create  a  situation  and  response"  upon 
the  part  of  the  blind  child  to  acquire  that  free- 
dom of  movement.  I  do  not  mean  the  necessity 
as  we  view  it  of  being  useful  in  the  dim  future, 
but  make  him  feel  the  imperative,  pressing  need 
of  a  free  movement  or  the  acquisition  of  a  fact. 
I  do  not  think  it  very  effective  to  hold  out  the 
reward  of  a  wonderful  future,  but  rather  a  truly 
enjoyable  present.  As  illustrations,  Hugo  Reich- 
ert  was  going  to  sell  hardware  during  the  sum- 
mer and  receive  his  remuneration  on  the  per- 
centage basis,  consequently  he  came  with  the 
request  to  learn  percentage.  Thomas  Binnall, 
who  ran  our  little  candy  store  during  the  last 
year,  found  the  necessity  to  understand  state- 
ments, bills,  and  per  cents.  Our  poultry  class, 
who  cleared  over  sixty  dollars  on  thirty  hens  be- 
tween November  and  June,  found  that  our  super- 
intendent would  not  pay  them  until  they  pre- 
sented a  correct  statement,  consequently  a 
correct  statement  was  forthwith  rendered. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  teacher  should  strive 
every  moment  to  arouse  in  the  pupil's  mind  the 
feeling  of  a  necessity  for  the  thing  that  is  being 
taught  him.  The  blind  child  needs  much,  not 
especially  in  the  remote  time  to  come,  but  in  the 
actual  present. 


TRAINING  THE  BLIND  PUPIL  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

SUPERINTENDENT  S.  M.  GREEN, 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis. 


I  am  impressed  in  the  thoughts  presented  here 
by  different  speakers  with  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  training  of  the  young 
blind. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  simultaneous  cere- 
bration by  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  working  to- 
ward the  same  goal  in  such  harmony  of  thought 
and  purpose  that  we  have  come  to  the  same  mile- 
stones along  this  well-traveled  trail. 

You  may  think  that  the  title  of  this  paper  should 
have  been  "The  School  I  Know  Best,"  but  I  have 
referred  to  those  instances  I  know  because  I  want 
to  state  simply  some  fundamental  principles  of 
training,  for  the  benefit  of  those  new  to  the  work 
for  the  blind,  and  to  point  out  some  living 
epistles  that  show  forth  this  teaching. 

Eligibility,  or  more  properly  fitness  for  citizen- 
ship, is  a  complex  quality  resulting  from  the  thor- 
oughly welded  metals  of  the  individual's  nature, 
fused  into  one  bright  flame  by  his  ambitious  spirit 


to  become  a  component  part  of  his  community, 
his  town  and  his  nation. 

Every  man  should  be  fitted  to  perform  his 
share  of  the  political  and  social  activities  whose 
benefits  he  enjoys.  A  good  citizen  needs  to  be  a 
well-educated  man,  and  by  education  I  mean  the 
three-fold  development  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
to  their  highest  capacity.  To  point  out  to  you  the 
first  guidepost  along  this  well-known  trail  I  shall 
give:  the  first  consideration  in  the  problem  of  the 
blind  child,  too  frequently  possessing  lack  of  phy- 
sical stamina  tending  to  produce  greater  defi- 
ciencies, is  to  produce  the  utmost  development  of 
his  physical  vigor  as  a  basis  of  all  other  activities. 
No  one  is  well  educated  who  does  not  understand 
his  body  and  how  to  preserve  its  health.  Many 
of  our  pupils  are  better  able  to  solve  an  algebra 
problem  or  to  read  a  page  of  Caesar,  than  they 
are  to  preserve  an  erect  carriage,  check  a  cold. 
or  to  guard  against  infectious  diseases. 
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A  carefully  regulated  daily  schedule  of  physi- 
cal exercises  and  pleasurable  gymnastics  will  give 
the  growing  child  a  strong  and  healthy  body.  In 
his  athletic  games  he  learns  the  value  of  team 
work,  and  the  necessity  of  "holding  up  his  end," 
which  are  of  great  future  value  when  he  wishes 
to  render  community  service.  Corrective  and 
remedial  gymnastics  are  quite  necessary  to  a 
fairly  large  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  school  for 
the  blind.  Athletic  contests  with  outside  and 
sighted  groups  develop  ambition  and  confidence. 
The  pupils  enjoy  Boy  Scout  hikes  and  Camp  Fire 
outings,  and  receive  physical  benefits  combined 
with  a  mental  stimulus  in  their  adventures. 
Manual  training  at  the  wood-sloyd  bench  and 
physical  activities  in  the  school  gardens,  so  well 
worked  out  in  the  season's  schedule  at  Overbrook, 
Hartford,  or  the  poultry  station  here  at  Colorado 
Springs,  all  give  the  stimulus  of  an  interested 
mind  and  an  active  body. 

Our  second  mile-stone  shows:  the  blind  child 
needs  the  mental  training  and  discipline  of  a  well- 
balanced  curriculum  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  his  sighted  brother,  resulting  in  alert  men- 
tal faculties,  good  reasoning  power  and  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  blended  in  that  flower  of 
character,  self-government.  His  mind  should  be 
broadened  by  news  of  world  movements,  frequent 
excursions  to  municipal  plants,  factories  and  mu- 
seums, etc.  As  he  nears  the  end  of  his  course  of 
training  in  the  school,  help  him  to  understand  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  community. 
With  some  types  of  the  blind  pupil  it  is  difficult 
to  enkindle  this  desire  to  mingle  with  his  fellow- 
men,  but  he  must  not  be  left  to  mope  around  the 
halls  of  an  institution  and  be  confirmed  in  the 
idea  that  he  is  in  a  class  set  apart  from  all  others, 
for  it  is  in  this  training  of  his  spirit,  this  turning 
of  his  nature  from  himself  to  the  world  outside, 
that  it  is  made  possible  for  him  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  more  deeply  concerned 
with  the  details  of  this  effort,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  day  school  that  he  is  kept 
in  touch  with  the  normal  activities  of  every-day 
life.  We  must  give  back  to  the  state  a  faithful 
patriotic  citizen  in  return  for  the  opportunity  for 
training  she  has  afforded  him. 

Do  you  have  a  community  movement?  Let 
him  be  a  part  of  it.  Is  it  a  Political  Meeting? 
Let  him  hear  the  issues  of  the  hour  discussed. 
Is  it  a  Red  Cross  or  War  Stamp  Rally?  Let  him 
attend  until  he  is  fired  with  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  these  causes.  If  your  Red  Cross  meeting  has 
an  orchestra  of  blind  musicians,  as  did  the  Rally 


that  I  knew,  will  not  the  people  and  the  musicians 
have  an  interest  in  each  other?  We  have  taken 
our  School  Chorus  out  to  furnish  the  entire  music 
for  church  services  at  different  churches,  giving 
appropriate  solos  and  anthems.  If  the  pupils  of 
your  school  can  produce  a  Pageant  for  the  War 
Relief  Fund,  or  give  a  play  whose  proceeds  go  to 
the  Red  Cross,  are  they  not  contributing  as  other 
citizens  do?  If  your  boys  and  girls  are  subscrib- 
ing for  Thrift  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds,  if  they 
are  knitting  socks,  sweaters  and  helmets  for  the 
soldiers,  will  they  not  be  interested  in  what  those 
soldiers  are  fighting  for,  and  not  rest  until  they 
know?  School  after  school  for  the  blind  is  doing 
all  of  these  things  just  as  well  as  the  one  that  I 
know  best.  We  were  the  first  in  St.  Louis  to  give 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens'  Pageant,  "The  Drawing 
of  the  Sword,"  as  desired  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  for  war  relief  funds.  Any  man  who 
expects  to  play  a  part  among  his  fellow  men, 
needs  an  attractive  personality,  a  well-groomed 
body,  neat  attire,  and  easy  manners  that  show  a 
knowledge  of  social  usages.  A  good  teacher 
seizes  every  point  of  contact  to  improve  his  pu- 
pils' manners.  It  is  cruel  to  send  out  a  piano 
tuner  who  does  not  know  how  to  greet  the  lady 
of  the  house,  or  to  ask  for  necessary  information 
about  the  scene  of  his  labor.  It  is  worse  than 
cruel  to  let  a  blind  pupil  develop  into  maturity 
without  helping  him  realize  that  he  must  adapt 
himself  to  others,  instead  of  expecting  them  to 
adapt  themselves  to  him.  He  must  learn  to  ex- 
pect to  be  the  satellite  instead  of  always  being  the 
central  sun. 

No  good  citizen  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
state  or  other  citizens  for  his  daily  bread  or  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life,  so  self-support  becomes 
a  great  essential.  No  school  does  its  duty  to  its 
blind  pupil  which  fails  to  train  him  to  do  at  least 
one  thing  well,  which  will  enable  him  to  support 
himself.  This  is  possible  where  blindness  is  the 
only  handicap.  The  failures  usually  come  from 
examples  where  other  deficiencies  have  added  to 
the  one  great  handicap.  The  school  should  give 
a  boost  to  those  leaving  us,  by  loans  from  some 
such  fund  as  the  Charley  Beale  Fund,  which  we 
have  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  We 
have  loaned,  and  in  some  cases  given,  money  for 
the  purchase  of  piano  tuning  outfits,  a  carpet 
loom,  a  doctor's  equipment,  a  musical  instru- 
ment and  for  a  business  venture.  A  loan  without 
interest  is  better  than  a  gift  outright. 

We  had  five  graduates  this  year.  Of  the  three 
boys  who  were  graduated  from  our  school  this 
year,  one  did  not  finish  tuning  pianos  obtained 
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through  the  school  until  two  weeks  after  com- 
mencement clay;  another  has  a  job  in  a  box  fac- 
tory alongside  sighted  workers;  another  has 
earned  sufficient  from  electrical  repairs  during  the 
winter  to  keep  himself  for  half  a  year,  meanwhile, 
is  repairing  machinery  for  the  Association,  and  is 
an  applicant  at  two  Electric  Companies.  He  can 
assemble  the  parts  of  small  motors,  and  has  done 
all  my  electric  repairing  for  the  entire  plant  this 
year.  Of  our  two  girls,  one  has  entered  Washing- 
ton University,  and  the  other  has  gone  to  be  a 
decided  asset  to  her  family,  which  she  would  have 
done  had  she  possessed  sight. 

A  citizen  in  the  making  must  mingle  with  other 
people.  It  is  the  obligation  of  our  schools  to  fur- 
nish opportunities  for  his  doing  so.  If  he  is  con- 
tent with  a  small  circle  of  either  blind  or  sighted 
friends,  has  no  interest  in  the  activities  of  young 
people  of  his  own  age,  he  is  almost  foredoomed 
to  a  life  which  spells  failure  in  the  end.  We  know 
the  best  preparation  for  life  is  living.  These  ac- 
tivities develop  the  blind  pupil  as  he  goes  through 
school,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  scene 
of  his  entrance  into  the  broader  and  bigger  con- 
flicts of  life,  he  is  not  thrust  out  a  timid  stranger 
to  the  world,  but  comes  as  one  who  knows  people, 
understands  human  nature,  and  is  especially  pre- 
pared to  overcome  his  handicap.  Is  he  a  musi- 
cian? In  the  school  I  know  best,  he  has  had  a 
small  orchestra  of  his  own  outside  the  school. 
He  has  had  contracts  for  the  season  to  furnish 
music  for  dancing  schools,  clubs,  and  special  en- 
tertainments. He  has  learned  how  to  handle 
men ;  has  made  his  business  contracts  himself  and 
carried  them  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  pa- 
trons. Is  he  a  piano  tuner?  He  has  taken  trips 
to  nearby  towns  at  week  ends  and  tuned  all  the 
available  pianos  at  each  town,  returning  to  his 
territory  before  his  school  term  has  closed  in 
order  to  get  business  for  next  year,  secure  new 
trade,  and  satisfy  old  patrons.  Is  he  a  salesman? 
He  knows  thoroughly  the  article  he  sells,  how  to 
present  it  to  possible  buyers,  how  to  get  around 
without  appearing  incompetent,  in  other  words, 
how  to  make  a  good  impression  on  his  customers, 
followed  up  by  the  utmost  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness in  his  business  dealings.  Yet  there  is  more. 
If  you  have  achieved  five  things  for  your  blind 
pupils  and  not  having  gained  another,  you  have 
failed  to  reach  the  goal.  You  have  given  him  a 
strong,  healthy  body,  a  keen  mind,  alert  and 
eager  to  enjoy  the  best  in  literature  and  music,  an 
attractive  personality  containing  a  nature  aglow 
with  consideration  for  others  and  responsive  to 
the  finest  flowerings  of  the  human  soul;  you  have 


taught  a  gainful  occupation;  he  knows  how  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  his  fellow  citizens — all 
these  are  required  and  yet  they  fail  if  you  have 
not  enkindled  that  spark  of  the  divine  fire  that 
lights  up  his  soul  with  the  unconquerable  deter- 
mination to  take  his  place  among  men — to  be  one 
among  them,  to  realize  all  his  privileges  as  a 
member  of  our  Father's  family.  This  fight  he 
must  never  give  up  until  he  wins  his  place  and 
comes  into  his  full  heritage. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  a  scene  in  the  School 
office  one  gloomy  January  afternoon  about  five 
years  ago. 

Standing  by  the  window  is  a  dark  haired  Italian 
boy  of  seventeen,  panting  with  anger,  defiant 
in  every  attitude;  a  boy  so  quarrelsome  with  his 
mates  and  so  insubordinate  he  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  privileges  of  the  school.  He  had 
lost  entirely  his  last  degree  of  useful  sight  in  a 
fist  fight  with  a  house  mate,  a  headstrong  pas- 
sionate nature  that  everything  had  so  far  failed 
to  reach.  There  was  silence  in  the  room,  dis- 
turbed only  by  his  quick  breathing  and  angry 
mutterings.  The  man  standing  by  him  puts  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  speaks  quietly  and 
firmly  to  him.  Again  there  is  silence  and  another 
message  to  this  passionate  nature,  and  in  the  long 
silence  that  follows  you  can  almost  feel  the  stir- 
ring of  a  new  spirit  in  that  turbulent  nature— a 
spirit  that  has  come  to  life  the  first  time.  In  the 
succeeding  months  it  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
until  last  spring,  there  came  into  that  same  office, 
a  splendidly  well  set  up  young  man  of  most  at- 
tractive face  and  personality,  to  thank  that  man 
for  the  privilege  he  had  enjoyed  his  last  year  at 
school,  privileges  he  had  never  abused.  He  was 
aglow  with  his  plans  for  the  future,  already  sure 
of  work  in  an  orchestra  that  would  pay  him  well, 
soon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Musicians'  Union,  and 
a  piano  tuner  with  as  much  as  he  can  do. 

You  can  see  him  swinging  along  the  street  with 
a  jaunty  confidence  that  makes  passers-by  feel 
sure  he  can  see.  I  remember  so  well  the  day  I 
gave  him  directions  for  registering,  and  when  I 
saw  him  come  back  to  school  flushed  with  pride 
in  this  first  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  and  to 
declare  his  ability  to  exercise  his  young  man- 
hood's franchise. 

Has  not  the  State  been  paid  for  its  expenditures 
in  his  behalf? 

Shall  I  give  you  some  concrete  examples  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor  of  the  Missouri  School?  I  give 
these  because  I  know  them  best,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  many  of  you  can  furnish  as  interesting  and 
inspiring  examples. 
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Homer  Davenport  left  us  to  graduate  from  the 
law  school  of  Washington  University,  became 
County  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  native 
county  for  two  terms,  and  then  Probate  Judge, 
is  a  much-prized  speaker  for  Liberty  Bonds,  Red 
Cross,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  our  honored  guest 
who  gave  our  commencement  address  this  year. 
Has  he  not  qualified  as  a  good  citizen? 

Ernest  Howell,  a  traveling  salesman,  worked 
six  months  for  his  company  before  they  discov- 
ered his  handicap,  though  entirely  blind.  He  was 
among  ten  best  salesmen  in  contest  among  forty- 
six;  has  taken  out  a  claim  of  320  acres  in  a  west- 
ern state  and  put  on  it  a  man  to  improve  it.  His 
brother,  Ben  Howell,  a  piano  salesman  and  tuner, 
owner  of  a  piano  store  in  his  native  town,  is  a 
respected  business  man  of  the  community. 

Joseph  Huber,  acknowledged  best  cornet 
teacher  in  a  city  of  eight-hundred-thousand  in- 
habitants, who  made  the  trip  to  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  to  play  in  an  official  band, 
frequent  soloist  at  our  municipal  band  concerts, 
is  on  our  own  staff. 

Edward  Golterman,  handler  of  produce  for 
commission  men,  beginning  this  work  in  summers 
before  being  graduated  from  school,  continued 
until  he  owns  teams  and  wagons  for  his  hauling 
outfits.  He  is  on  the  job  every  day  from  3:00 
A.  M.  to  9:00  p.  M.,  with  money  in  the  bank. 

Edith  Cook  Scott,  former  printer  and  voice 
teacher,  moved  to  a  small  town,  has  taken  her 
place  as  soloist  and  musician  in  church  circles; 
meets  every  week  with  women  of  the  Red  Cross 
Unit.  She  crocheted  a  small  handbag  which  sold 
for  $230.00  at  a  Red  Cross  Rally. 

Lena  Hill,  taking  a  course  in  business  college, 
is  stenographer  and  typist  in  a  large  insurance 


office,  daily  proving  what  she  can  do  in  business 
circles,  and  is  happy  in  her  work. 

Margaret  Wade,  a  grade  teacher  in  our  own 
school,  was  graduated  from  the  Harris  Teachers' 
Training  College,  post  graduate  of  the  Kroeger 
School  of  Music,  is  teaching  a  piano  class  in  her 
own  neighborhood  in  the  afternoons.  Has  she 
not  proved  her  usefulness  to  the  community? 

Our  this  year's  graduate,  Bertha  McGuire,  has 
had  a  story  telling  hour  every  summer  for  the 
past  five  years  at  one  of  our  largest  playgrounds. 
She  has  gladly  done  this  for  the  joy  of  giving  a 
community  service,  as  she  has  not  been  paid  for 
it.  Her  dramatic  talent  has  been  so  marked  that 
she  has  been  chosen  for  a  leading  speaking  part, 
Poland,  in  our  municipal  pageant  with  nine  hun- 
dred participants  for  the  St.  Louis  Fourth  of  July 
celebration. 

All  of  these  are  entirely  blind.  There  are 
others,  who  as  piano  tuners  and  salesmen,  as 
musicians,  as  teachers,  and  in  business  lines  that 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  training. 
They  have  asked  no  favors,  only  a  chance  to  make 
good.  They  have  fought  for  their  places  in  that 
goodly  company  who  conquer  because  it  is  not  in 
them  to  fail.  They  have  joined  that  company 
that  you  in  the  East  and  you  in  the  West  and 
you  in  the  North  and  the  South  have  helped  to 
form,  that  splendid  number  of  citizens  whom  we 
delight  to  honor  for  their  splendid  achievements. 


Reports  of  Committees  being  next  in  order, 
President  McAloney  first  called  for  that  which 
deals  with  the  memory  of  our  dead.  This  was 
read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Super- 
intendent George  S.  Wilson: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMM 

It  is  seemly  and  profitable  for  us  to  pause  in 
the  midst  of  the  study  of  the  problems  ofthehour, 
and  for  a  brief  space  do  reverence  to  those  of  our 
associates  who  are  called  permanently  from  our 
labors  and  discussions.  There  are  some  not  here 
now  who  have  been  with  us  biennially  for  many 
years  past,  and  whose  absence  has  compelled 
more  than  passing  notice  throughout  many  fea- 
tures of  this  convention.  We  have  thought  more 
than  once,  "Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still!"  Some  are 
not  here  whose  words  of  encouragement  have  ever 
been  timely  and  strengthening,  and  whose  ad- 
monitions have  always  been  fearless  and  valu- 
able.   Let  us  then  do  honor  to  their  memories  by 


ITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

briefly  reviewing  their  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments, and  gather  from  the  heroism  of  their  lives 
courage  and  resolution  to  perform  our  present  and 
future  duties  with  sincerity  and  faithfulness  com- 
mensurate with  their  example. 

Friend  F.  Wiley,  Trustee  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind  for  Ten  Years,  Died  Apr.  29,  1917. 
Mr.  Wiley  was  born  at  Greenwood,  Indiana,  in 
1863.  He  was  a  trained  business  man  of  large 
experience.  He  brought  to  his  duties  as  trustee 
the  same  energy,  integrity,  and  business  qualifi- 
cations which  had  always  characterized  him  in  his 
mercantile  relations.  He  had  ever  the  interests 
of  the  students  in  mind,  and  permitted  no  politi- 
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cal  or  mercenary  influences  to  interfere  with  the 
highest  efficiency  of  the  school.  His  services  were 
freely  given,  and  of  inestimable  value  to  school 
and  state. 

John  H.  Glady,  Born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Oct.  17, 

1851,  Died  July  13,  1917. 

Mr.  Glady  learned  the  trade  of  broommaker 
at  Baltimore,  and  was  manager  of  the  broom  de- 
partment of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  this  place 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
efficient  employee  of  this  school  for  thirty-nine 
years. 

Stephen  Babcock,  Teacher  for  Fifty-six  Years 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Died  Summer,  1916. 
Mr.    Babcock   was   among   the    most    distin- 
guished of  the  sightless  teachers.    He  gave  to  the 
New  York  Institute  a  long  period  of  successful 
instruction   and    management.      His   death   oc- 
curred in  the  summer  of  1916;    but  since  June, 
1904,  he  had  been  out  of  active  teaching.     He 
came  here  first  as  a  pupil  teacher  in  1858,  in  the 
literary  department,  and  was  later  selected  as 
principal  teacher,  in  which  position  he  served  the 
New  York  Institute  until  his  retirement  in  1904. 

W.  B.  Wickens,  Teacher,  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind,  Born  July  12,  1845,  Died  Aug.  4,  1917. 
Mr.  Wickens  was  educated  in  the  Brantford 
Schools,  and  began  teaching  before  he  was 
twenty,  in  Wellington  Co.,  Ontario.  He  next 
taught  in  Iowa  for  a  short  time  and  then  came 
to  Brantford,  where  he  taught  until  1875.  He  was 
in  this  year  elected  to  teach  in  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  whose  employ  he  remained  until 
his  death.  As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Wickens  was  thor- 
ough, efficient,  and  faithful.  He  retained  the  af- 
fection and  respect  of  the  generations  of  pupils 
whom  he  taught.  He  kept  constantly  in  touch 
with  them  after  their  graduation  and  was  always 
to  them  a  source  of  advice  and  comfort. 

Rudolph  Mussehl,  Teacher  of  Mattressmaking 
in  New  York  Institute  for  Blind,  Died  Nov.  12, 
1917. 

Mr.  Mussehl  entered  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  as  a  student  in 
1864,  and  completed  the  course  in  1871.  He  con- 
ducted a  mattress  shop  for  a  while  after  gradua- 
tion, then  became  a  teacher  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  for  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York  to  engage  in  business,  in 
which  he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  was  se- 


lected as  teacher  of  mattressmaking  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
From  this  he  retired  in  1916,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  "  His  life  was  one  of  usefulness  and  devo- 
tion to  his  task." 

Harriet  E.  Pierson,  Teacher  in  Girls'  Indus- 
trial Work,  New  York  State  School  for  Blind, 
Batavia,  Died  March  13,  1918. 
Mrs.    Pierson   was  a   strong  teacher  of  well- 
marked  ability  to  explain  clearly  to  her  pupils  the 
different  steps  in  each  branch  of  the  work  which 
she  taught.     Perhaps  her  chief  value,  however, 
rested  in  her  largeness  of  heart,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  devoted  to  her  pupils  personally  and  in- 
dividually.    She  gave  a  desire  for  better  things 
and  higher  achievements  to  the  minds  and  char- 
acters of  many  of  her  former  pupils. 

Alda  Lemons,  Teacher,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 

Blind,  Died  January  5,  1918. 

Miss  Lemons  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri,  and  the  state  normal  at 
Springfield,  and  for  five  years  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  State.  She  became  interested 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  through  her  sister,  Miss 
Geneva  Lemons,  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  upon  request  came  to  Okla- 
homa September,  1912,  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  then  located  at 
Ft.  Gibson.  She  taught  in  the  primary  Depart- 
ment in  the  Oklahoma  School  three  years,  leaving 
in  the  spring  of  1915  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Besides  having  equipped  herself  for  teaching, 
Miss  Lemons  was,  through  temperament  and  per- 
sonality, especially  adapted  for  giving  instruction 
to  the  child. 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Educator,  Author,  Inventor, 
Fifty-three  Years  Principal,  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Died  Oct.  25,  1916. 
Mr.  Wait  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
March  25,  1839.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Albany  Normal  College  in  1859. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  the  same  year,  and  remained  in  this 
position  for  two  years.  He  then  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  In 
1863  he  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Kingston,  but  was  soon  thereafter  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  as  its  principal,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  his  appointment  as  emeritus  prin- 
cipal in  1905. 
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A  biography  of  Mr.  Wait  would  comprise  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind  for  almost 
six  decades.  So  potent  a  factor  was  he  that 
scarcely  a  movement  was  made  for  their  welfare 
educationally  or  socially,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  which  had  not  his  support  and  guidance. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  tireless  en- 
ergy, capable,  and  resourceful  in  all  his  activities, 
and  he  gave  to  every  detail  of  his  work  a  thor- 
oughness which  soon  made  him  a  master  educa- 
tor. His  devotion  to  the  professional  side  of  his 
work  was  evidenced  by  the  searching  considera- 
tion which  he  gave  to  every  educational  question. 
He  was  logical  rather  than  emotional,  and  his  per- 
sistence in  his  positions  was  due  to  his  fixed  belief 
in  their  correctness.  If  there  were  involved  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  he  carefully  weighed 
the  evidence,  then  decided  upon  his  course,  and 
with  untiring  and  unflinching  energy,  went  for- 
ward unmindful  of  all  opposition. 

The  following  eulogy  was  written  by  a  suc- 
cessor: 

"Faithful  unto  the  end  in  his  generously  as- 
sumed task  of  helping  the  blind,  his  last  weeks 
were  spent  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  sightless  shut-ins  the  means  of  secur- 
ing occupation  for  the  mind.  Perhaps  to  the 
doing  of  this  last  service  of  his  long  and  busy  life, 
he  was  led  by  his  own  year's  confinement  to  his 
room  and  bed  of  pain.  He  told  me  within  a  month 
that  he  hoped  to  finish  this  piece  of  work;  then — 
and  his  hope  was  fulfilled. 

"A  noble  ending  of  a  life  of  useful  service!" 

John  E.  Ray,  Superintendent  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind,  Died  Jan.  17,  1918. 
Mr.  Ray  was  a  man  of  extended  and  varied 
experience  as  an  educator.  He  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1875.  For  several  years, 
he  taught  in  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf.  He  was  then  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  as  its 
superintendent,  in  which  position  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  going  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  remained  at 
this  place  for  two  years  when,  in  1896,  he  was  se- 
lected to  take  charge  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  In  this  position 
he  remained  until  his  death,  making  an  enviable 
record  for  efficiency  in  management,  thorough- 
ness in  instruction,  and  alertness  and  determina- 
tion in  securing  for  the  blind  of  this  state  the  best 
conditions  possible. 

Mr.  Ray  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  but 
at  all  times  he  was  an  advocate  of  calm  deliber- 


ation instead  of  heated  discussion.  For  many 
years,  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  peacemaker 
among  workers  for  the  blind.  He  was  a  cultured 
gentleman,  a  sincere  Christian  throughout  his 
life,  an  educator  of  much  ability,  and  a  thor- 
oughly progressive  citizen  in  everything  tending 
to  uplift  humanity. 

John  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind,  Died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Dec.  9,  1917. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1843,  with  his  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  treatment  for  an  in- 
jured eye.  He  became  totally  blind  soon  after, 
and  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City  to  receive  his  education. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  father 
died  leaving  him  to  make  his  way  alone  in  the 
world.  He  came  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1853,  as 
a  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  remained 
there  for  two  years.  He  then  taught  in  Missis- 
sippi for  three  years,  then  coming  back  to  the 
Tennessee  School  for  one  year.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
in  which  he  remained  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  1867,  at  the  reorganizatioi 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong accepted  a  position  as  music  teacher,  which 
he  held  until  his  selection  as  superintendent  in 
1897.  Thus  he  was  a  teacher  of  over  sixty-five 
years'  experience,  nearly  sixty  years  of  which 
was  with  the  Tennessee  School.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  this  school  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  musician  of  unusual 
ability.  He  was  tender  and  sympathetic,  yet 
firm  in  his  discipline.  He  was  of  steadfast  faith 
in  his  religious  beliefs  and  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  his  pupils.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  He  traveled  to  the  con- 
vention at  Halifax  in  1916,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three,  in  order  to  assist  in  securing  uni- 
form print.  He  believed  this  to  be  his  last  con- 
vention, yet  desired  to  be  of  the  utmost  service 
in  anything  which  promised  to  help  the  blind. 
He  said  in  course  of  the  discussion  on  uniformity 
of  print,  "I  have  followed  with  deepest  concern 
the  controversy  which  has  been  waged  over  the 
type  question,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  be  present  at  what  promises  to  be  a  final 
solution  of  the  matter  in  America."  He  died 
active  and  alert  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and 
of  humanity.  During  his  long  life,  he  was  a  true 
friend  to  the  sightless  and  ever  strove  to  secure 
for  them  the  proper  recognition. 
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Warring  Wilkinson,  Born  Charlton,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1834,  Died  Apr.  7,  1918, 
Head  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  for  Forty-four  Years,  Emeritus  Prin- 
cipal for  Nine  Years. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  of  Puritan  parentage.  He 
was  educated  at  College  Hill  School,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1858. 

He  taught  for  eight  years  in  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  selected  in  1865  to 
take  charge  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  and  came  to  that  state  by  way  of 
Panama,  in  November  of  that  year.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  having  the  state  take  over  the  school 
and  in  having  buildings  constructed  upon  the 
present  site.  He  continued  as  principal  from 
1865  until  1909  when  he  was  created  emeritus 


principal,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
April  7,  1918. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect, 
unbounded  energy,  and  alertness.  He  possessed 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  his  pupils.  He 
was  a  fluent  and  able  writer  and  contributed  for 
years  to  many  standard  magazines. 

"He  was  of  commanding  presence,  spirited 
initiative,  and  indomitable  energy;  he  was  a  born 
leader,  and  California  was  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
having  had  him  for  so  many  years  at  the  head  of 
her  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Mrs.  Sadie  Hall, 

James  J.  Dow, 

Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Chairman. 


This  report   was, 
standing  vote. 


on    motion,   adopted   by  a 
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July  1st,  1916,  Balance  in  bank $223.93 

Receipts  from  various  schools 573-10 

Total $797-03 

Expenditures. 

Postage $  .80 

Halifax  Printing  Co 4.00 

Fix&  Miller 1.00 

Helen  L.  Campbell  (stenographer).  100.00 

Adams  &  Erdell 4.50 

Adams  &  Erdell,  Printing  report.  .300.00 
C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  convention  ex- 
pense       8.96 

Adams  Printing  Co 3.75 


423.01 
Balance $374-02 


Receipts. 
Halifax  Fund — 

February  21st $232.91 

February  28th 626.05 

March  25th 2.88 

March  30th 67.50 

April  17th 113.85 

April  17th 83.00 

May  3rd 1,000.00 

June  17th 10.00 

June  17th,  1918,  Total $2,510.21 

August  10th,  1918,  received  from  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind 7140 

(Forwarded    direct    to    Sir    Frederick 
Fraser)* 

Grand  Total $2,581.61 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Association: 
Your  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 

and  found  them  to  be  correct. 

John  H.  Hinemon, 

F.  W.  Severne, 

Lee  Harrison, 

Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

*  Other  schools  sent  contributions  direct  to  Halifax,  but  failed  to  report  to  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Credentials,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Delegates 

Missouri S.  M.  Green 


Montana . 


Alabama Jos.  S.  Ganey 

Arkansas J.  H.  Hinemon 

California L.  E.  Milligan 

H.  R.  Chapman 

Colorado Jos.  F.  Humphrey 

W.  K.  Argo 

Miss  Jessie  Baker 

Georgia G.  F.  Oliphant 

Indiana Geo.  S.  Wilson 

B.  F.  Smith 
Kansas Lee  Harrison 

Fred  Spreen 
Kentucky Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin 

Miss  Catherine  Moriarty 

Maryland John  F.  Bledsoe 

H.  R.  Latimer 

Massachusetts Edward  E.  Allen 

Mississippi R.  S.  Curry 

Honorary  Members 


Mrs.  S.  M.  Green 
H.J.  Menzemer 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan 

Nebraska N.  C.  Abbott 

New  York Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

F.  W.  Severne 

New  Mexico R.  R.  Pratt 

Oklahoma O.  W.  Stewart 

Ontario W.  B.  Race 

Western  Pennsylvania. Thos.  S.  McAloney 

Tennessee I.  S.  Wampler 

Texas E.  E.  Bramlette 

Utah Frank  M.  Driggs 

John  D.  Thurman,  Jr. 
Wisconsin J.  T.  Hooper 

Miss  Ada  M.  Turner 


Mrs.  N.  C.  Abbott Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bohrer Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Bramlette Austin,  Texas 

Miss  Clara  Brose Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Miss  Daisy  Brunk Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Adelaide  Carman Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain.  .  .Sedan,  Kan. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Churchman.  .Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Miss  May  F.  Conley Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Miss  Ethel  Dunham Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Lane  Frisbie St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis Sacramento,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Griffin Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Miss  Charlton  Harris Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes Overbrook,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  Herpick Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Madelene  Higgins.  .  .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hinemon Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hooper Janesville,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Jackson.  .  .  .Denver,  Colo. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Keating Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Lawton Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 


Miss  Geneva  Lemons Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Miss  Ada  McBride Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Mr.  Frank  Malley Monument,  Colo. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Menzemer Boulder,  Mont. 

Mr.  A.  Morris Boulder,  Mont. 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Otis Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Jane  Pettepier Golden,  Colo. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Race Brantford,  Ont. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Reckord  ....  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Schrader Limon,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Schrader.  .  .  .Limon,  Colo. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Severne Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Smith Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Spreen Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Sunderlin Denver,  Colo. 

Hon.  Chas.  E.  Thomas Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Veditz Colorado       Springs, 

Colo. 
Miss  M.  Frances  Walker.  .  .Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Wampler Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Wilcox Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Mr.  David  Williams Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Wilson Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman. 
Susan  B.  Merwin 
R.  S.  Curry,  M.  D. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  was  made  a  permanent  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMM 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  assembled  in  its  twenty- 
fourth  biennial  convention — ■ 

1.  That  the  sincere  and  earnest  thanks  of  this 
convention  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  C.  E. 
Thomas,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  to  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo  and  each  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  school,  and  to  the  Manitou 
Mineral  Water  Company,  for  the  lavish  enter- 
tainment furnished  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion during  its  session  and  the  untiring  attention 
and  effort  which  has  been  given  to  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  the  convention. 

2.  That  the  gratitude  of  the  members  of  this 
convention  is  specially  due  to  President  Joseph 
F.  Humphrey,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
more  specifically  and  specially  to  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  VV.  K.  Argo  for  the  innumerable  per- 
sonal courtesies  and  services  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  convention.  Only  kind 
hearts  would  have  planned  a  program  of  enter- 
tainment so  elaborate  and  comprehensive  and 
only  wise  heads  and  efficient  hands  could  have  so 
successfully  carried  it  out. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  charge  of  Department  for  the 
Blind,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento, 
California;  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Supt.  J.  H.  Keat- 
ing, Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado; R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ohio,  for  special 
services  rendered  the  convention  by  the  contri- 
bution of  papers  and  addresses  giving  the  con- 
vention the  benefit  of  their  expert  knowledge 
growing  out  of  special  training  and  experience  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  discussed. 

4.  That  this  convention  approve  and  commend 
the  appointment  by  President  McAloney  of  the 
special  committee  to  co-operate  with  a  similar 


ITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

committee  from  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  connection  with  relief 
work  for  the  sufferers  of  the  Halifax  disaster. 

The  thanks  of  this  convention  have  already 
been  tendered  to  the  members  of  this  committee, 
consisting  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman, 
E.  E.  Allen,  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  M.  C. 
Migel  and  T.  S.  McAloney  (ex  officio). 

5.  In  view  of  the  popular  disapproval  of  the 
German  language  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
and  utility  of  Spanish  and  French  in  the  United 
States,  be  it  resolved  that  as  teachers  of  the  blind 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  discontinuance  of 
the  teaching  of  the  German  language  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  America,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  Spanish  and  French. 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  resolution  the  com- 
mittee on  text-books  of  this  Association  is  re- 
quested to  publish  in  revised  Braille  beginning 
text-books  in  Spanish  and  French  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  to  be 
styled  the  Committee  on  Efficiency,  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  to  recom- 
mend such  changes  and  modifications  as  may  tend 
to  greater  efficiency. 

That  this  committee  be  requested  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  several  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America  efficiency  tests,  with  a  view  to  securing 
accurate  data  as  to  the  work  now  being  done  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  be  embodied  in  the  committee's  report  to 
this  Association  at  its  next  session. 

G.  F.  Oliphant, 

J.  T.  Hooper, 

W.  B.  Race,  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted.* 
As  unfinished  business  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  presented  Tuesday  morning  was 
taken  up  and  the  proposed  new  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  read  item  by  item,  considered,  and 
on  motion,  adopted  as  follows: 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Constitution.  Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  composed 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as      as  follows: 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Each  residential  school  for  the  blind  in  the 

Blind.  United  States  and  Canada  shall  be  entitled  to 

*  In  compliance  with  the  provision  of  resolution  6.  the  newly  elected  President,  Dr.  Argo.  appointed  the  following 
persons  as  the  Committee  on  Efficiency:  Edward  E.  Allen,  Chairman,  J.  F.  Bledsoe.  O.  H.  Burritt.  T.  S.  McAloney.  and 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
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five  delegates:  The  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board; 
the  Superintendent  or  other  chief  executive  offi- 
cer; and  three  teachers,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Each  public  school  system  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  having  an  enrollment  of 
25  or  more  blind  pupils,  shall  be  entitled  to  three 
delegates:  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board;  the 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind;  and  one 
teacher,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  of 
the  classes  for  the  blind. 

Libraries  for  the  blind,  which  are  not  part  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  circulating  departments 
for  the  blind  of  libraries,  public  or  private,  which 
number  50  or  more  borrowers,  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  one  delegate,  who  must  be  conversant 
with  that  department. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  associate,  hon- 
orary or  corresponding  members,  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  members  besides  the 
President  and  Secretary  who  shall  be  members 
ex  officio. 

Article  4.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  and  shall  hold  office 
for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  until  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be 
such  as  are  indicated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  in  the  even  numbered  years, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  Other  meetings  may 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Delegates  of  not  fewer  than  ten  organizations 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the  preceding  biennial 
meeting,  may  call  a  special  meeting,  notice  of 
which  shall  be  sent  to  all  organizations  entitled 
to  membership,  not  less  than  two  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting. 

Article  6.  This  Constitution  and  the  By- 
Laws  under  it  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting,  provided  notice 
of  intention  to  amend  shall  have  been  made  not 
less  than  six  months  before  such  special  meeting 
with  formal  statement  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  accredited  delegates  of  the 
next  preceding  meeting.  For  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  there  shall  be  required  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  representation 
present. 


By-Laws. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association  present  at 
any  time  appointed  for  a  meeting  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  discussion 
and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  fifteen  organizations  en- 
titled to  send  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  both  Vice- 
Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  majority 
for  the  purpose  shall  preside  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

III.  The  presiding  officer  shall,  at  the  first 
session  of  any  meeting,  appoint  a  committee  on 
credentials  to  report  at  any  time  required,  also, 
a  committee  on  necrology,  an  auditing  committee, 
a  committee  on  resolutions,  a  committee  on 
nominations,  each  to  report  at  the  concluding 
session,  and  may  be  authorized  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  such  other  special  committees  as 
are  from  time  to  time  required. 

IV.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Appointment  of  committees. 

3.  Presentation  of  papers  and  addresses. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Reports  of   executive  committee   and 

other  committees. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Reading  and  adoption  of  minutes  of  the 

meeting. 

8.  Adjournment. 

V.  Any  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  subscribed  by  the  name  of  the  member  offer- 
ing the  same.  It  shall  then  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  for  consideration  and 
report . 

VI.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Association 
shall  be  provided  by  annual  dues  of  five  dollars 
from  each  organization,  to  be  increased  by  a  pro 
rata  assessment  of  the  several  organizations  form- 
ing it,  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
for  the  next  preceding  year  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  if  any. 

VII.  Distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  shall  be  upon  the  pro  rata  basis  ar- 
ranged for  in  by-law  VI,  provided,  however,  that 
two  copies  each  shall  be  allotted  to  each  organiza- 
tion contributing  but  not  subject  to  the  pro  rat- 
ing. The  executive  committee  shall  provide  for 
the  sale  of  additional  copies  of  the  Proceedings 
at  cost  to  members  and  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion to  honorary  and  corresponding  members  and 
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to  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  for- 
eign countries  and  to  such  other  organizations  as 
in  their  judgment  should  be  so  complimented. 

VIII.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  suitable 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  who 
shall  be  custodian  of  the  documents  and  property 
of  the  Association  and  shall  be  its  executive  offi- 
cer, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

IX.  All  bills  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  may  in  the 
interim  between  meetings  delegate  this  function 
to  its  chairman,  and  upon  approval  the  treasurer 
shall  pay  such  bills  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

X.  All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 
In  all  elections  and  in  all  cases  of  division  in  vot- 
ing on  adoption  of  motions  and  resolutions,  the 
several  delegates  present  shall  be  entitled  each  to 
one  vote. 

XI.  In  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  par- 
liamentary procedure  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  committee,  then 
read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
NOMINATIONS. 
To  the  A  ssociation: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave  to 
present  the  following  persons  to  serve  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  biennial  period: 


President, 
W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

First  Vice-President, 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City. 

Second  Vice-President, 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Secretary, 
S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Treasurer, 
G.  F.  Oliphant,  Macon,  Ga. 

Executive  Committee: 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman,  Overlea,  Md. 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Janesville,  Wis. 
H.  R.  Chapman,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
E.  E.  Bramlette,  Austin,  Texas. 
N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
received  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  persons  named  for 
the  respective  offices.  The  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  cast  the  ballot.  The  President  de- 
clared these  persons  duly  elected. 

President  McAloney  then  called  the  newly 
elected  President,  Supt.  W.  K.  Argo,  to  the  chair. 
Dr.  Argo  briefly  addressed  the  Convention  and, 
no  further  business  appearing,  declared  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  1920. 
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TWENTY-  FIFTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT 
OVERLEA,  MARYLAND,  JUNE  21-25,  1920 


FIRST  SESSION 

Monday  Evening,  June  21,   1920. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  was  called  to  order  of  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Bledsoe  in  Newcomer  Hall,  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind. 

A  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  made 
the  invocation. 

In  the  absence  of  President  W.  K.  Argo, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  his  health,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward  M.  VanCleve  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  continued  to  preside  over  the  con- 
vention during  the  session. 


Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe  cordially 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  de- 
clared the  twenty-fifth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  open. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Blanchard  Randall,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  also  read  the  address  of 
Mr.  Waldo  Newcomer,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BLANCHARD   RANDALL. 

Of  the   Maryland    School   for  the   Blind. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  open  the  program 
for  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

At  this  first  session  it  was  the  purpose  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  directors  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  that  our  president,  Mr. 
Waldo  Newcomer,  should  address  you.  He  is 
unavoidably  absent,  but  in  his  name  and  in  the 
name  of  our  directors,  I  bid  you  welcome  in 
this,  the  third  group  of  buildings  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  noble  purpose.  It  is  also 
my  pleasure  to  say  what  Mr.  Newcomer  would 
not  say,  and  that  is  a  few  words  regarding  the 
history  of  the  connection  of  his  family  with 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  our  state.  The  father 
of  our  president,  the  late  B.  F.  Newcomer,  who 
was  in  his  time  president  of  this  institution, 
had  become  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  by  the  fact  that  a  sister  and  a  brother 
were  handicapped  in  this  way.  These  two 
young  people  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  some- 
where in  the  40s,  for  prior  to  1852  no  special 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  blind  in  this 
state,  but  about  this  time  Mr.  David  Loughery, 
himself  a  blind  man  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania    institution,    came    to    Baltimore 


and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  school  for  the 
blind.  He  probably  had  been  invited  here  by 
this  same  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer,  referred  to. 
At  any  rate,  from  that  time  Mr.  Newcomer 
became  intensely  interested  in  the  general 
question  of  providing  in  a  substantial  way  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  co-operated 
heartily  in  working  out  Mr.  Loughery's  plans. 
A  charter  was  granted  to  them  and  others 
associated  with  them  in  1853  and  a  school  was 
established  on  a  piece  of  property  on  West 
Saratoga  Street,  which  was  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $26,500.  Our  first  pupil  was  received 
in  1854,  so  that  this  institution  claims  to  be 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  existence. 
From  West  Saratoga  Street  the  main  school 
was  moved  in  1868  to  a  fine  site  and  building 
on  North  Avenue  near  Calvert  Street,  where 
for  half  a  century  it  was  the  centre  of  work  of 
this  sort  in  our  community,  presided  over  for 
forty  years  by  that  wonderful  man,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Morrison,  whom  a  few  of  you  may  remember 
and  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated. 

Thus,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  name 
Newcomer  has  been  closely  associated  with 
this  work  among  the  blind  for  over  seventy 
vears.     The    generations    of    this    name    have 
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proved  "our  good  angels"  and  may  they  con- 
tinue long  so  to  be. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  you  what  our 
President  Newcomer  had  prepared : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen   of  the  Conven- 
tion : 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  personally  extend  to 
you  a  welcome  to  Baltimore  and  to  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  for  the  holding  of 
your  twenty-fifth  biannual  convention.  I  had 
intended  to  talk  extemporaneously,  but  under 
the  circumstances  am  taking  the  liberty  of  dic- 
tating my  remarks. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  by  profes- 
sion an  instructor  of  the  blind,  but  a  banker, 
and  as  a  banker  I  know  something  of  the  value 
of  national  conventions.    The  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  holds  a  convention  every  year 
in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  and  for 
years  past    I   have  made   it   a  point   to  attend 
these  conventions  in  person  whenever  possible, 
and   if  impossible,   to   see  that  our  bank   was 
represented  by  a  responsible  officer.     I  am  fre- 
quently asked  whether  we  receive  any  business 
to  justify  the  cost  of  attendance.     My  invari- 
able reply  is  that  I  do  not  think  we  get  any 
business   from   it,  but  that   the  expenditure   is 
fully  justified.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  great 
importance    and    has    a    broadening    influence 
upon  the  one  who  attends  to  hear  discussions 
of  problems  of  nationwide  import  by  experts 
in  the  various  lines.    In  the  second  place,  valu- 
able acquaintances  and  friendships  are  formed 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  later  to  secure 
some     information     from    another     city,     one 
writes  a  very   different  letter  and   receives   a 
very   different  answer  if  he  can  write  "Dear 
Mr.    Smith"    or    "Dear    John"    "recalling    our 
meeting  at  such  and  such  a  place"  than  if  he 
has  to  look  up  the  address  in  a  directory  and 
write  "Dear  Sir"  and  tell  who  he  is.     In  the 
third   place,   there    is    the   great   value   of   the 
interchange   of  ideas  with  people  approaching 
problems    from    different   surroundings.      You 
know,  of  course,  that  all  the  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  of  the  world  are  matters 
of  barter  and  exchange,  and  the  most  valuable 
exchange  is  that  of  ideas.     If  I  have  a  quantity 
of  wheat  and  you  have  a  quantity  of  corn  and 
either  by  the  sale  of  my  wheat  and  the  pur- 
chase of  your   corn   with   the  proceeds,  or  by- 
direct  barter  of  a  portion  of  one  for  a  portion 
of  the  other,  an  exchange  of  these  commodities 
is  effected,   the  net  result   is   that   I  have  less 
wheat  and  more  corn  than  I  had,  and  you  have 
more  wheat  and  less  corn,  and  whilst  this  may 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage,  we  have  each  suf- 
fered a  corresponding  loss,  but  if  we  each  have 
two  ideas  and  exchange  them,  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of   the    transaction,    we    each   have    four 
ideas  and  we  are  both   wealthier  and  no  one 
has  any  compensating  deprivation,  hence  I  say 
that  this  exchange  is  of  peculiar  value. 


I  understand  that  this  is  your  first  meeting 
in  Baltimore  since  1888.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  realize  what  that  means?  1  do  not 
doubt  that  any  of  you  can  subtract  1888  from 
1920  and  say  it  means  32  years,  but  do  you 
appreciate  that  in  the  lifetime  of  man  this  is 
almost  the  traditional  generation  ?  I  shall  not  go 
into  statistics,  but  let  me  mention  that  in  that 
time  Baltimore  has  vastly  extended  its  area, 
practically  doubled  its  population,  introduced 
rapid  transit,  bringing  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  the  suburbs,  into  close  connection  with  the 
business  centre.  We  have  gone  through  the 
disastrous  Baltimore  fire,  rebuilt  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  in- 
stalled an  improved  water  supply  and  thor- 
oughly modern  paving  and  sewerage  systems, 
these  latter  improvements  almost  completely 
doing  away  with  the  old  cobblestones,  crossing 
stones  and  running  gutters  and  brick  pave- 
ments, all  of  which  were  most  picturesque  but 
objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
fort and  health. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  kept 
up   with   this    progress   in   all    respects   except 
one.      It    has   abandoned   the   old    location   on 
North  Avenue,  which  was  once  considered  so 
far   out   in    the   country   that   my   own    father 
hesitated  to  accept  the  deeds  because  he  hated 
to  send  the  poor  blind  children  so  far  out  in 
the  country.     We  are  now,  as  you  see,  estab- 
lished   on   a    farm   of   nearly   100   acres,   have 
dropped  the  old  institution  idea  and  are  on  the 
cottage  plan,  giving  our  pupils  instructions  in 
farming  and  the  girls  in  housekeeping  duties, 
and  many  other  things  which  were  impractica- 
ble  in   the   old   place   or   unknown   in   the   old 
days.     The  one  point   in  which    we  have   not 
followed  the  progress  of  the  city  is  in  the  in- 
crease   of    our    population.      The    number    of 
pupils  has  not  increased  commensurately  with 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  for  this  thank 
God.     We  believe  that  practically  all  the  blind 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  school  are  now 
within  its  walls,  and  if  this  is  too  broad  a  state- 
ment, we  can  at  least  say  that  the  percentage 
of  those  entitled  to  treatment  who  are  receiv- 
ing it  has  been  vastly  increased.     Since  this  is 
true  without   a  commensurate   increase  in  the 
number  of  our  pupils  it  follows  that  the  afflic- 
tion of  blindness  is  not  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  city,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  we  say,  thank  God,  but  in  thanking  God 
let     us     not     overlook     those     human     agen- 
cies through  whom  God  works.     The  superin- 
tendent of  this  school  is  entitled   to  no  small 
degree  of  honor  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
stirring    up    the    interest    in    this    connection 
throughout    the    state,    in    co-operating    in    all 
movements    toward    a    decrease    of    blindness 
and  in  his  general  constructive  work.    The  doc- 
tors   of    our   city,    the   nurses   and    our    home 
teachers   have  all   done   heroic   work   and   are 
entitled   to   the   highest   praise.      Closer   atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  care  of  infants,  re- 
sulting in  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  opthalmia  neonatorum,  in  the  preven- 
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tion  of  preventable  blindness  and  in  the  cure  of 
curable  cases.  This  is  constructive  work  of  the 
highest  order. 

I  have  talked  tonight  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  not  because  of  any  desire  to  boast  of 
our  city  or  its  institutions,  but  merely  because 
I  happen  to  be  familiar  only  with  the  local 
conditions.  I  do  not  doubt,  and  1  sincerely 
hope,  that  you  gentlemen  are  bringing  similar 
messages  of  progress  and  achievement  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

With  these  few  remarks  1  throw  open  to 
you  the  doors  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  May  your  deliberations  and  business 
sessions  be  fruitful  of  much  good,  and  may 
you  all  return  to  your  homes  well  satisfied 
and  pleased.  We  have  no  patents  or  secret 
methods  in  our  workings ;  any  ideas  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  are  at  your  disposal  and 
we  merely  ask  you  to  freely  criticise  and  sug- 
gest. We  know  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment and  you  can  help  us  and  point  out  the 
way  that  we  can  take.  We  tender  you  our 
assistance,  we  ask  yours. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  presiding  officer,  re- 
plied as  follows  : 

Mr.  Randall,  both  for  your  own  courteous 
words  of  welcome  and  the  same  sort  of  mes- 
sage which  has  come  in  the  letter  you  have 
read  from  President  Newcomer  we  thank  you 
most  heartily.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  school  and  especially  of  the  lifelong  in- 
terest of  the  man  whose  name  is  carved  on  the 
face  of  this  building  in  memory  of  his  family's 
abiding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  as  always,  you  are  cordiality 
itself,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  delegates  here 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

President  Argo  cannot  be  here.  He  has  sent 
us  a  message  which  he  has  bidden  me  read  to 
you. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

My  Dear  Co-ivorkci s  and  Friends: 

When  you  elected  me  your  president  two 
years  ago  you  will  remember  I  accepted  under 
protest,  a  protest  that  had  so  substantial  a 
reason  that  I  am  sure  you  could  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  it.  You  could  not  help  but  know 
how  greatly  I  appreciated  the  honor  of  the 
office,  an  honor  which  your  meeting  had  in- 
clined me  to  hold  in  even  higher  esteem  than 
ever  before.  However,  the  condition  of  my 
health  at  the  time  warned  me  that  I  probably 
could  not  meet  your  expectations  as  president, 


and  I  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  position,  which 
the  probabilities  were  !  could  not  fill  satisfac- 
torily. You  went  your  own  way,  however,  and 
put  me  in  the  place,  frankly  telling  me  to  do 
a^  little  as  I  chose. 

During  the  two  years'  interim  every  person 
connected  with  the  administration  of  affairs, 
officially  or  otherwise,  has  been  just  as  fine  as 
I  could  ask.  Such  consideration  has  been 
shown  me  or:  every  hand  that  1  am  today  too 
grateful  for  expression.  If  I  thought  well  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  then,  I  am 
thinking  better  of  them  now.  If  I  held  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  Mind  in  high 
esteem  before,  I  am  today  placing  a  still 
higher  value  upon  it.  1  have  enjoyed  being 
your  president,  because  I  have  taken  you  liter 
ally  and  because  you  have  given  me  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  a  right  to  take  you  literalb. 
Every  letter  addressed  to  me  during  the  two 
years  as  president  of  the  association  has  been 
a  reminder  to  me  of  the  honor  so  kindly  placid 
upon  me  by  you  and  I  have  not  even  thought 
of  criticism,  which  my  failure  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  office  might  entail.  The  fact  is,  I 
confess  to  the  feeling  that  there  has  been  no 
criticism  and  that  makes  me  an  extr< 
comfortable  figurehead.  I  must  thank  you 
over  and  over  again  for  your  great-hearted- 
ness,  for  your  forbearance  and  for  your  e>- 
reem,  which  1  feel,  deservedly  or  undeservedly, 
is  mine. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  at  an  address,  the 
doctor  having  insisted  from  the  time  of  my  last 
illness  in  the  fall  that  I  should  not  add  one 
iota  of  mental  labor  to  that  which  would  be 
mine  in  the  course  of  my  regular  work.  Your 
vice-president  has  doubtless,  with  bis  wisdom 
and  foresight,  provided  something  for  you  to 
think  about,  and  if  he  has  not,  you  have  ques- 
tions already  before  you  to  take  up  your  time 
more  profitably  than  by  reading  any  paper  1 
might  write. 

Colorado  has  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  blind 
citizens.  We  have  a  pension  law  about  as 
good  as  any,  whatever  criticism  may  be  made 
of  pension  laws  in  general ;  we  have  a  com- 
pulsory education  law  entirely  adequate;  we 
have  an  appropriation  of  $300  for  a  reader 
for  any  blind  pupil  desiring  to  take  a  course 
of  instruction  in  any  of  the  state  institutions 
for  higher  learning.  The  amount  of  this  last 
can  be  readily  increased  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature,  if  it  seems  best. 

We  have  much  to  learn,  of  course,  in  han- 
dling the  problem  of  the  blind,  but  we  are 
hoping  for  considerable  light  from  the  work 
of  the  fedoral  government.  With  the  increase 
in  cur  printing  tund  and  the  w.iKing  up  ot  the 
public  generally  to  the  interests  of  blind  peo- 
ple, we  have  a  right  to  expect  great  advances 
in  the  near  future.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  a  convention  was  worth  while  it  seems 
to  me  that  time  is  now  and  I  trust  you  may 
get  much  from  your  meeting  at  Overlea. 
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With  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  personal  goodness  to  me  in  the  past,  and 
with  a  heart  full  of  affection  and  good  wishes 
for  all  of  you  in  your  meeting  and  in  your 
work,  I  am.  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  K.  Argo, 
President  American  Association 
Instructors  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.   Van   Cleve   continued   as   follows: 

Last  Saturday  I  received  by  special  delivery 
the  letter  which  has  just  been  read;  on  Sun- 
day another  letter,  also  by  special  delivery, 
from  Chairman  Bledsoe.  The  latter  called  for 
a  presiding  officer's  address.  For  such  an  occa- 
sion only  a  most  thoughtful  and  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  is  appropriate,  such  as  in  the  years 
past,  to  recall  only  the  half  decade,  Presidents 
McAloney,  Burritt  and  Allen  have  presented. 
With  no  mandate  of  the  Association  to  attempt 
preparation  of  such  an  address  the  vice-presi- 
dent must  content  himself  with  the  briefest 
conspectus  of  the  two  years  which  have  passed 
and  a  bit  of  hopeful  prophecy. 

Retrospect. 

The  war  was  on  when  we  last  met  and, 
though  the  turning  point  was  then  almost  at 
band,  we  knew  only  that  darkness  and  almost 
despair  were  hovering  over  our  Allies'  armies 
in  France.  We  were  all  in  the  exalted  mood 
of  patriotic  purpose — -the  fine  atmosphere  of 
such  spirit  mingled  with  the  bracing  mountain 
air  of  Colorado  and  made  the  convention  one 
always  to  be  remembered.  (We  do  not  forget 
the  fine  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Argo.) 

At  the  Colorado  Springs  convention  a  for- 
ward looking  act  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  whose  report  we  are  to 
hear  at  Overlea.  We  definitely  decided  to  take 
stock  and  see  if,  perhaps,  we  are  all  we  thought 
and  if,  perhaps,  we  may  not  find  ways  to  im- 
prove our  work. 

The  war  over,  we,  like  all  others,  have  been 
obliged  to  readjust.  Physically  the  biennium 
has  been  for  many  of  us  a  difficult  one  with 
the  value  of  the  dollar  growing  less  and  less, 
and  the  securing  of  more  dollars  to  keep  going 
becoming  more  difficult.  Teachers  have  been 
lured  away  by  gold  and  god  Cupid  in  alarming 
numbers.  We  have  felt  the  general  unrest. 
But  in  the  schools  very  generally  we  are  hold- 
ing our  own,  we  believe,  and  are  we  down- 
hearted?    No. 

For  many  blind  people,  including  our  pupils 
who  are  going  into  the  world  of  self-support, 
the  war  has  brought  unusual  opportunity.  In 
many  casc=  me  way  to  prohtable  employment 
has  been  opened  by  the  plain  necessity  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  find  help.  New  fields  of 
endeavor  and  more  chances  in  the  old  are 
opened  to  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
lost  their  sight  while  in  the  service  of  the 
nation    have    been    provided   a    place   and   the 


means  of  rehabilitation  and  of  learning  how  to 
be  blind.  With  all  the  activities  at  Evergreen 
we  shall  have  opportunity  later  in  this  week  to 
become  acquainted,  but  one  of  the  finest  les- 
sons being  taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  is 
that  of  facing  the  world  again  with  cheer  and 
confidence.  That  the  world  war  gave  to  the 
United  States  so  few  men  blinded  in  battle  and 
in  the  service  is  cause  for  great  thankfulness. 
That  these  few  may  become  competent  and 
ambitious  citizens  we  hope  and  believe  will  be 
the  result  of  their  present  opportunities  for 
training  here  at  Baltimore. 

Children  are  still  going  blind  and  our  schools 
are  not  showing  any  important  decrease  in 
population.  Prevention  of  blindness  work  is, 
however,  having  some  effect  as  the  statistics 
show.     And  we  hope  for  an  increasing  effect. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  biennium 
since  Colorado  Springs  in  the  view  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  take  it,  is  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  secure  from  the  federal  government  a 
larger  appropriation  for  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  The  year  1919  will 
always  be  a  red  letter  year  in  our  history,  for 
to  the  sum  of  $10,000  voted  by  Congress  in  1878 
and  provided  for  as  a  perpetual  annual  grant 
to  be  expended  in  producing  textbooks  and 
apparatus  at  our  national  printing  house,  has 
been  added  $40,000  a  year  by  congressional 
appropriation  to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
needs  of  the  schools.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  the  object  of  proper 
parental  solicitude  on  the  part  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  it  is  ours  to  rejoice  over  its  suc- 
cess and  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  in  its  ad- 
vancement. 

Recognition  that  our  work  is  educational 
rather  than  eleemosynary  steadily  increases. 
New  York  State  School  within  the  year  has 
been  admitted  to  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  West  Virginia  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  have  come  under 
the  educational  department  of  that  state. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  pro- 
fession are  to  be  noted.  L.  E.  Milligan,  our 
host  of  1915,  is  no  more;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  ven- 
erable servant  to  the  cause,  has  gone  to  his 
reward ;  and  E.  T.  Moores  and  William  A. 
Bowles  have  passed  away ;  the  services  of  these 
and  others  will  be  fittingly  memorialized  in  the 
report  of  our  committee  on  Necrology. 

From  the  ranks  of  public  school  work  have 
come  F.  E.  Palmer  to  the  Iowa  School,  H.  M. 
McManaway  to  the  Virginia  School,  and  G.  E. 
Lineberry  to  the  North  Carolina  School ;  from 
another  profession.  Dr.  M.  L.  Batson  to  the 
Mississippi  School,  Goidun  Hicks  has  become 
head  of  the  Connecticut  School,  while  most 
recent  change  of  all  (indeed,  the  formal  letter 
of  appointment  came  to  his  hand  only  this 
morning),  J.  J.  Murphy  is  chosen  superinten- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  State  School.  These 
newcomers,  with  others,  we  welcome  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  be  a  mighty  help 
in  the  solving  of  our  common  problems. 

We  greet  librarians  and  others  who  by  virtue 
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of  the   revised  constitution   are  new  members 
of  the  Association. 

We  cordially  welcome  as  visitors  here  those 
who,  though  not  in  the  strictest  sense  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,  are  yet  our  co-workers  in  the 
best  sense. 

Prophecv. 

What  of  the  future?  I  see  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  in  the  cordial  co-operation  which  for 
the  most  part  has  marked  the  activities  of 
workers  in  the  profession  and  is  in  evidence 
today. 

Public  inteiest  in  the  blind  is  more  evident 
and  is  more  intelligent  than  heretofore.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  chances  of  the  educated 
blind  person. 

Our  twenty-fifth  convention  program  sug- 
gests in  a  special  consideration  of  the  social 
status  of  our  pupils  and  in  the  discussion  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  world  that  hence- 
forward we  are  to  take  a  greater  part  in  their 
future. 

We  are  studying  ourselves  and  our  pupils 
intensively — practically  and  scientifically.  Out 
of  the  study  should  come  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  greater  devotion  to  our  task. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment  to  tell  an  experi- 
ence, and  reveal  a  dream  of  mine. 

One  day  while  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  beating  of 
a  drum  and  to  see  the  file  of  deaf  children 
come  around  the  corner  following  the  drummer 
leader  and  keeping  step,  rather  indifferently,  I 
must  confess.  Superintendent  Jones  explained 
when  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  use  of  any 
musical  instrument,  even  a  drum,  for  guiding 
the  steps  of  the  children  who  could  not  hear. 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  train  these  pupils  into 
an  appreciation  of  rhythm,  and  instructors  of 
the  deaf  concern  themselves  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rhythmical  sense.  So  far  do 
these  educators  carry  their  effort  that  they 
have  organized  brass  bands  of  their  deaf  pu- 
pils to  make  music  for  accompanying  the 
movements  of  the  other  deaf  children.  A  brass 
band  of  players  who  can  not  hear  their  own 
music ! 

Not  so  long  after  my  introduction  to  the  use 
of  music  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  I  received 
an  invitation  to  bring  the  whole  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind  to  see  a  special  production  of  the 
play  "Quo  Vadis"  on  the  movie  screen.  Apolo- 
getically the  manager  said  that  there  would  be 
the  organ  music  in  the  great  theatre  to  accom- 
pany the  pictures  and  perhaps  the  pupils  would 
enjoy  that.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  us  out 
since  he  had  invited  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
I  accepted,  for  many  of  our  Ohio  children  could 
see  enough,  on  being  well  placed,  to  enjoy  the 
photoplay,  and,  of  course,  many  seeing  people 
were  distributed  among  the  sightless  to  de- 
scribe the  scenes  as  they  flitted  upon  the  screen. 
The  actors  did  not  mind  the  conversation  in 
the  audience.  I  wanted  our  boys  and  girls  to 
be  "in  it"  when  a  special  pleasure  was  offered. 


However,  I  do  not  urge  the  movie  theatre  as  a 
potent  educational  agency  in  the  training  of 
the  blind. 

No,  music  is  something  more  than  rhythm. 
The  deaf  boys  see  and  obey  the  motions  of 
their  leader's  baton,  but  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance is  not  one  to  rejoice  the  sensitive  ears 
of  the  musical  elite.  The  performance  is  just 
one  of  those  "marvels"  which  astonish  the 
common  people  and  is  as  little  indicative  of  the 
esthetic  development  of  the  players  as  the  oft- 
reported  marvelous  power  of  the  blind  to  de- 
tect differences  of  color  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
For  the  deaf  visual  instruction,  for  the  blind 
esthetic  appreciation  and  performance  of  music. 

Naturally  and  inevitably  the  field  of  music  is 
entered  by  those  without  sight.  In  the  com- 
mon view  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing blind  children  training  in  music  by  pay- 
ment from  the  public  purse  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable but  strongly  approved.  This  is  chiefly,  I 
think,  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  such 
children  are  expected  to  find  enjoyment  in 
musical  accomplishment  and  fields  of  enjoy- 
ment are  for  the  blind  very  few  in  the  common 
mind.  Out  of  the  large  number  who  essay 
musical  performance  only  a  few  really  attain 
any  notable  degree  of  skill,  we  must  admit.  But 
this  is  as  true  of  those  who  see  as  of  those  who 
do  not  see.  There  are  many  who,  having 
learned  what  they  can  at  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  go  out  to  drum  up  a  class  of  pupils  and 
make  a  small  living  by  teaching.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  doubtless  there  are  some,  a  small 
but  not  a  negligible,  though  heretofore  an  al- 
most neglected  group,  who  would  be  profited 
and  blest  if  they  might  have  really  adequate 
musical  instruction  and  who,  having  such  train- 
ing, would  be  more  useful  and  successful  in 
the  arts  of  teaching  and  performing.  For  such 
I  propose  a  sort  of  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  the  Blind.  (The  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  this  subject  and  I  consented  to  do  so, 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  this  occasion 
make  it  appear  to  me  inappropriate  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  only  a  brief  outline  of 
what,  in  my  mind,  is  desirable.) 

Every  teacher  of  music  in  schools  for  the 
blind  with  whom  I  have  talked  has  expressed 
the  fervent  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
brilliant  students  to.  continue  their  preparation. 
Everyone  is  quite  sure  that,  although  we  give 
pupils  all  the  training  possible,  they  are  in  no 
real  sense  prepared  to  go  into  the  world  of 
teaching  or  performance.  Yet  they  do  go  and 
we  must  see  them  struggle,  not  so  well  fitted 
for  the  effort  as  we  wish. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  prepara- 
tion I  would  offer  to  really  competent  graduates 
of  our  schools  the  privilege  of  further  study 
for  a  term  of  years  under  the  best  auspices,  in 
a  musical  center,  with  exceptional  teachers.  It 
is  best  that  such  a  conservatory  be  a  part  of  or 
connected  with  a  school  for  the  blind  in  order 
to  afford  the  special  facilities  required.  Its 
location  should  be  in  a  great  musical  center  for 
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the  advantage  that  accrues  from  the  privilege 
of  hearing  much  good  music.  Teachers  for 
such  pupils  as  might  attend  could  he  selected 
from  the  very  best  in  any  particular  line.  What 
an  advantage  it  is  to  a  musician  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  is  a  pupil  of  Witherspoon,  or  Go- 
dowsky,  or  Ysaye ! 

What  favored  youth  should  have  this  great 


opportunity,  how  they  shall  be  selected,  how 
the  bills  for  such  instruction  shall  be  met,  are 
some  of  the  details  to  be  worked  out.  That 
the  expense  item  in  the  plan  can  be  provided 
for  I  am  able  to  say  is  practically  in  sight.  The 
other  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered. 

Is  my  plan  worth  entertaining  nr  is  it  only  a 
dream? 


SECOND   SESSSION 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22,   1920. 


The  following  telegram  was  unanimously 
voted  to  be  sent  to  President  W.  K.  Argo,  at 
Colorado  Springs :  "Convention  opened  with 
deepest  regret  at  your  absence.  Heartiest 
greetings   and   best    wishes   for   your   welfare. 


You  are  a  constant  inspiration  to  us  all." 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from 
President  Argo:  "I  am  at  the  shack  thinking 
of  you  all  and  wishing  you  good  things." 


MENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  IN  SEVEN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE    BLIND. 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES, 

Professor    of    Psychology,    Mount    Holyoke   College;    Director   of    Research,    Pennsylvania    Institute   for   the 

Instruction   of   the    Blind,    Overbrook,    Pa.,   and    Terkins    Institute    and    Massachusetts 

School    foi    the    Blind,    Watertown,    Mass. 


"Know  thyself"  is  an  admonition  which  is 
quite  as  important  for  institutions  as  it  is  for 
individuals.  Your  efficiency  committee,  in- 
structed at  the  convention  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  1918  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  condition 
of  work  for  the  immature  blind,  commandeered 
the  Departments  of  Psychological  Research  at 
Overbrook  and  Watertown  that  scientific  meas- 
urements might  be  made  of  the  actual  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  task  of  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  methods,  etc.  The 
following  report  presents  the  first  fruits  of 
this  survey — the  results  of  standard  tests  in 
the  elementary  school  subjects  and  in  general 
intelligence,  together  with  brief  statements  of 
the  methods  of  giving  and  scoring  the  tests, 
and  sample  sketches  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  will  be  at- 
tempted. Full  details  will  be  presented  later 
in  reports  to  the  different  schools  tested  and 
in  special  papers  upon  the  different  fields  of 
study,  the  language  group,  the  mathematics 
group,  the  science  group,  etc.  Accounts  of  the 
preliminary  testing  upon  which  this  larger 
study  is  based,  were  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  1.  B.  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
1918  (8*)  and  at  the  convention  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  at  Toronto  in  1919  (9). 

The  need  for  educational  measurements  has 
been  most  convincingly  presented  in  a  recent 
book  which  might  well  be  added  to  every 
school  library,  "Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements," by  Monroe,  Devoss  and  Kelly  (12). 
A  part  of  the  introductory  chapter  fits  our 
topic  so  well  that  I  shall  quote  almost  ver- 
batim. 


♦References    are 
the   paper. 


to    volumes    listed    at    the    end    of 


1.     Educational   Measurement   an    Ancient 
Practice. 

Educational  measurements  (12)  are  not  new 
in  school  work.  Since  schools  have  existed 
teachers  and  other  school  officials  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  abilities  of  pupils  by 
estimating  daily  recitations  and  by  examina- 
tions. The  measures  of  the  abilities  obtained 
in  these  ways  are  thought  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  precision  and  are  treated  very  seri- 
ously. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  depends  upon  the 
"grades"  they  receive.  The  ability  of  a  pupil 
in  each  of  the  subjects  is  measured  by  the 
teacher's  estimate  and  by  examination,  and,  if 
the  resulting  measures  show  the  pupil  to  be  a 
few  points,  or  in  some  instances  a  fraction  of 
a  point  below  the  "passing  mark,"  the  pupil  is 
classified  as  a  failure.  If  the  resulting  meas- 
ures equal  or  are  above  the  "passing  mark" 
the  pupil  is  promoted. 

The  "grades"  or  school  marks  are  entered 
upon  the  monthly  or  quarterly  report  cards. 
Parents,  as  well  as  teachers  and  pupils,  take 
these  school  marks  very  seriously.  If  Johnnie's 
"grades"  for  a  given  month  are  below  those  of 
the  preceding  months,  or,  worse  still,  if  they 
are  below  those  of  neighbor  Smith's  Mary,  an 
explanation  is  demanded.  A  permanent  record 
is  kept  of  at  least  the  yearly  "grades,"  and  the 
awarding  of  school  honors  is  based  upon  it. 

Until  recently,  practically  all  admission  to 
college  was  determined  by  examination.  Ex- 
cept in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  cen- 
tral and  western  American  states  the  custom 
still  maintains  generally  throughout  the  world. 
This  practice  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  examining  committee  can  determine  there- 
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by  the  effectiveness  of  the  candidate's  college 
preparatory  work.  The  civil  service,  from  its 
inception  in  China,  centuries  ago,  until  the 
present  day,  has  employed  the  examination  as 
a  means  for  measuring  the  ability  of  persons 
who  desire  positions  operated  under  this  sys- 
tem. 

2.     Are   Grades,   Based   Upon    Daily:    Work, 
Reliable. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  or  reliability  of  measures  by  means  of 
teachers'  estimates  and  by  means  of  examina- 
tions. 

Carter.  1911  (2),  compared  the  marks  given 
children  in  arithmetic  in  three  schools  with 
their  marks  in  algebra  in  the  same  high  school 
and  found  that  the  pupils  from  the  school 
which  gave  the  lowest  marks  in  arithmetic  got 
the  highest  marks  in  algebra.  Evidently  the 
marks  in  arithmetic  did  not  represent  the  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils. 

Kelly,  1913  (11),  compared  the  marks  given 
in  the  sixth  grades  in  four  ward  schools  and 
concluded  that  for  work  for  which  the  teacher 
in  one  school  would  give  a  mark  of  "good"  in 
language,  penmanship  or  history,  a  teacher  in 
another  school  would  give  a  mark  of  less  than 
"fair." 

From  these  two  investigations  and  many 
others  which  might  be  quoted  it  is  clear  that 
when  different  teachers  measure  the  abilities  of 
the  same  pupils  in  the  same  subjects  by  means 
of  examinations  and  estimates  of  recitations, 
they  give  different  "grades."  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  teachers'  marks  are  unreliable, 
that  is,  they  arc  in  general  inaccurate  measures 
of  the  abilities  of  pupils. 

3.     Are   Written    Examinations   Reliable 
Measures  of  Ability. 

The  written  examination  is  the  most  com- 
mon means  of  measuring  the  abilities  of  pu- 
pils, although  many  teachers  and  school  patrons 
oppose  its  use.  They  contend  that  pupils  work- 
ing under  pressure  frequently  become  nervous 
and  confused  and  consequently  cannot  do 
themselves  justice,  while  other  pupils,  who 
have  no  real  grasp  of  the  subject,  are  able,  by 
cramming,  to  write  excellent  papers.  It  is  also 
contended  that  the  questions  are  frequently 
not  well  selected  and  do  not  pertain  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  subject. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  above 
assertions,  but  within  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  a  number  of  investigations  to  ascer- 
tain whether  teachers  mark  examination  papers 
accurately,  assuming  that  what  appears  on  the 
papers  is  a  true  record  of  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils.  Starch  and  Elliot  (17)  investigated 
the  accuracy  with  which  teachers  marked 
papers  in  English,  geometry,  and  history.  Their 
method  and  the  facts  revealed  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  geometry. 

A    facsimile    reproduction   was   made    of   an 


actual  examination  paper  in  plane  geometry.  A 
copy  of  this  reproduction  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  high  schools  included  in  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  marked  on  the  scale 
of  100  per  cent  by  the  teacher  of  geometry. 
Papers  were  returned  from  116  schools,  and 
the  results  tabulated.  When  we  consider  that 
the  subject  matter  of  geometry  is  quite  definite, 
and  that  the  papers  were  marked  by  teachers 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  seem  that  we  might  expect  the 
marks  or  "grades"  placed  upon  this  examina- 
tion paper  to  be  in  close  agreement.  However, 
exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Of  the  116 
marks,  two  were  above  90,  while  one  was  below 
30.  Twenty  were  80  or  above,  while  twenty 
other  marks  were  below  60.  Forty-seven  teach- 
ers assigned  a  mark  passing  or  above,  while  69 
teachers  thought  the  paper  not  worth  a  passing 
mark. 

Not  only  were  similar  results  obtained  by 
Starch  and  Elliot  in  English  and  history,  but 
other  investigators  have  verified  them  many 
times.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  only  one  con- 
clusion is  possible,  namely,  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  marks  assigned  to  exami- 
nation papers  by  teachers  are  very  unreliable. 
Such  marks  can  represent  only  very  crude  and 
inaccurate  measures  of  the  abilities  of  pupils. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mark  which 
a  pupil  receives  on  an  examination  paper  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher  who  grades  the  paper, 
as  well  as  upon  what  the  pupil  places  upon  the 
paper. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  same  teacher 
is  not  consistent  in  his  own  marking.  If  a  set 
of  papers  is  marked  a  second  time  the  two 
sets  of  marks  will  vary  widely. 

A  critical  study  of  examinations  and  of  the 
manner  of  giving  them  reveals  other  causes  of 
inaccuracy  in  teacher's  marks. 

(a)  Questions  are  generally  considered  of 
equal  value  and  a  pupil  is  given  as  much  credit 
for  answering  a  very  easy  question  as  for  an- 
swering a  very  difficult  one.  Where  different 
values  are  given,  we  find  teachers  varying  in 
their  estimates  as  widely  as  they  do  in  marking 
an  examination  as  a  whole. 

(b)  The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  is:  neg- 
lected. Generally  only  the  quality  of  the  an- 
swers is  considered,  and  the  pupil  who  an- 
swers the  questions  with  difficulty  and  who 
barely  finishes  in  the  time  allowed,  receives 
exactly  the  same  "grade"  as  the  more  capable 
pupil  who  is  able  to  answer  the  questions  eas- 
ily and  who  finishes  in  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  time,  providing  the  two  sets  of  answers 
are  equivalent.  It  is  clear  that  when  this  is 
done,  the  "grade"  or  mark  which  the  pupil  re- 
ceives is  not  a  true  measure  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause the  rate  at  which  he  is  able  to  do  work 
is  just  as  much  a  factor  of  his  ability  as  is  the 
quality  of  what  he  does. 

Some  may  insist  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  slow- 
working  pupil  not  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
him  to  answer  all  the  questions.  However 
this  may  be.  it  certainly  is  unjust  to  the  more 
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capable  pupil  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  what  he  is  able  to  do.  This 
practice  of  ignoring  the  rate  of  working  prob- 
ably tends  to  cause  desultory  and  careless 
school  work. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  rapid  work  and 
a  high  degree  of  quality  or  accuracy  are  not 
incompatible  in  arithmetic.  The  same  state- 
ment could  probably  be  made  with  reference 
to  reading.  Investigation  has  indicated  that  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  pupils  can  be  made 
more  accurate  in  arithmetic  by  forcing  them  to 
work  more  rapidly.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  about  three  out  of  four  pupils  make  prog- 
ress in  speed  and  accuracy  at  the  same  time. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appears  that  good  in- 
struction requires  that  the  teacher  give  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  of  doing  work  as  well  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

(c)  Examinations  are  usually  made  up  of 
questions  from  a  number  of  different  fields 
within  a  subject.  A  grade  obtained  from  such 
an  examination  has  no  definite  value,  for  the 
pupil  may  be  high  in  some  of  the  abilit:es  de- 
manded in  the  subject  and  low  in  others,  or 
average  in  all — the  mark  would  not  give  any 
truer  picture  of  the  pupil's  ability  in  the  sub- 
ject than  if  we  should  seek  a  general  measure 
of  a  room  by  averaging  the  length,  width, 
height,  seating  capacity,  number  of  windows 
and  number  of  doors.  Courtis  finds  it  possible 
to  analyze  arithmetic  involving  the  use  of  in- 
tegers into  25  distinct  operations,  each  of  which 
may  be  developed  more  or  less  independently. 
The  ordinary  examination  does  not  locate  the 
difficulty. 

(d)  An  examination  should  pertain  to  the 
significant  or  essential  topics  of  a  subject.  As 
yet  only  a  few  studies  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  topics  within  our  school  subjects 
which  are  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  though  a  promising  beginning  has 
been  made  by  Ayres  (1)  in  spelling,  Charters 
(3)  in  grammar,  Freeman  (6)  in  handwriting. 
etc. 

4.    The  Superiority  of  Standard  Tests. 

In  standard  tests  we  seek  to  meet  the  need 
for  measurement  of  ability.  The  objections 
above  made  to  the  ordinary  examination  are 
carefully  provided  for  in  standard  tests. 

(a)  Instead  of  assuming  that  all  parts  of  a 
test  are  of  equal  value,  or  arbitrarily  assigning 
different  values  to  the  parts,  the  real  values 
are  determined  by  "trying  out"  the  tests  on 
large  numbers  of  children. 

(b)  The  rate  at  which  children  of  different 
ages  ought  to  be  able  to  work  is  similarly  de- 
termined by  trial  with  large  numbers  of  pupils, 
and  the  standard  rate  decided  upon  for  future 
testing. 

(c)  The  different  partial  abilities  required 
in  each  subject  are  factored  out  and  each  one 
tested  with  tasks  specifically  adapted  for  meas- 
uring it. 

As  a  result  of  such  precautions  and  others 


now  to  be  mentioned  the  standard  test  seeks 
to  become  an  accurate  objective  measurement 
of  ability,  rather  than  an  estimate  which  varies 
with  the  subject  who  makes  the  estimate  or 
assigns  the  "grades." 

(d)  The  method  of  giving  and  scoring  the 
tests  is  carefully  worked  out  and  stereotyped, 
so  that  as  the  tests  are  used  in  different  schools 
or  at  different  dates,  the  results  may  be  rea- 
sonably compared  with  each  other  and  with 
the  published  standards.  To  say  that  a  boy  in 
the  sixth  grade  stood  70  per  cent  in  his  exam- 
ination in  arithmetic  in  a  certain  school  in 
Philadelphia  means  practically  nothing  to  a 
teacher  in  another  school  or  city,  but  to  say 
that  he  attains  the  sixth  grade  standard  in  a 
certain  published  test  in  arithmetic,  gives  per- 
fectly definite  information  upon  which  the  boy 
might  be  placed  in  the  proper  class  in  any  well 
organized  school  in  the  country. 

(e)  As  the  standard  test  is  used  to  measure 
minds  rather  than  bodies,  of  course  there  are 
special  limitations  and  sources  of  error.  Cour- 
tis (4,  page  13)  says  that  in  any  test  "the  abil- 
ity of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  children  will  be 
grossly  misrepresented  by  their  scores  because 
of  accidents,  headaches,  etc.  Hence  if  a  teacher 
suspects  that  a  child's  score  misrepresents  his 
ability  she  should  give  him  the  test  again  the 
next  day,"  without,  however,  any  study  or  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  second  test.  Simi- 
larly in  the  interpretation  of  results  various 
cautions  must  be  observed.  To  quote  Courtis 
again  :  "Do  not  draw  conclusions  hastily.  Re- 
member always  that  scores  reveal  conditions 
but  do  not  tell  anything  whatever  about  causes. 
Investigate  each  low  score.  Consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  (1)  mere  mistakes  in  tabulating,  re- 
cording or  copying;  (2)  mistakes  in  timing  or 
in  following  directions  at  the  time  the  test 
was  given;  (3)  special  conditions  which  might 
have  influenced  the  test,  as  the  passing  of  fire 
engines,  a  difficult  examination  the  hour  before, 
etc. ;  (4)  special  conditions  within  the  class, 
as  unusual  sickness,  absence,  selected  or  for- 
eign children,  etc.;  (5)  special  conditions  af- 
fecting the  teaching,  as  part-time  class,  fail- 
ure to  receive  supplies,  spelling  neglected  to 
prepare  for  entertainment,  etc.  The  inference 
"poor  teaching"  should  never  be  made  without 
supporting  evidence  from  other  sources." 

5.     The  Adaptation  of  Standard  Tests  to 
the  Blind. 

Of  course,  in  adapting  standard  tests  to  the 
blind,  certain  other  special  precautions  must  be 
taken.  When  group  testing  in  schools  for  the 
blind  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1917,  it  be- 
came obvious  at  once  that  an  extra  amount  of 
time  must  be  allowed  the  blind  in  all  speed 
tests  to  provide  for  their  slower  rate  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  to  allow  for  loss  of  time  in  re- 
reading material  which  the  sighted  could  take 
in  at  a  glance,  and  for  occasional  difficulty  in 
losing  one's  place  when  test  material  had  to  be 
read  and  then  a   reply  written  on  a  slate  or 
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typewriter.  Special  tests  of  the  rate  of  read- 
ing and  writing  were  given  so  as  to  know 
just  how  much  extra  time  should  be  allowed, 
and  the  results  are  always  studied  to  deter- 
mine whether  low  scores  are  the  result  of  lack 
of  ability  in  the  subject  tested  or  lack  of  time 
to  complete  the  amount  assigned.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  especial  difficulty  in  making 
sure  that  the  children  tested  know  exactly 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  testers  are  instructed 
to  examine  the  first  work  of  the  pupils  in  all 
operations  likely  to  be  new  to  them  (such  as 
making  a  mark  with  a  pencil  at  stated  intervals 
to  show  how  many  words  they  have  read),  to 
make  sure  that  the  mechanics  of  the  test  is 
mastered.  Occasionally  our  provisions  have 
not  been  satisfactory  and  in  later  testing  addi- 
tional preliminary  practice  will  be  provided, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Courtis  adding  test.  In 
some  tests  the  preliminary  work  has  shown 
that  the  tests  as  planned  for  the  sighted  are 
too  easy  for  the  blind,  as  for  instance  the  rote 
memory  test  in  the  Pressey  series,  and  the 
test  has  been  made  more  difficult  in  order 
really  to  test  the  blind.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  teachers  in  the  schools 
tested,  as,  the  fear  that  the  selections  used 
in  the  Starch  reading  test  are  not  fair 
to  the  blind,  because  they  involve  too  much 
description  and  use  of  visual  imagery.  Wheth- 
er this  is  really  a  valid  criticism  may  be  de- 
termined by  studying  the  results  to  see  wheth- 
er those  born  blind  or  blinded  in  early  life 
(who  are  therefore  assumed  not  to  have  visual 
imagery),  fail  in  the  rate  of  reading  or  in  their 
ability  to  reproduce  what  they  have  read,  more 
often  than  those  blinded  later  in  life  who  are 
assumed  to  have  imagery.  Such  suggestions 
raise  interesting  problems  and  are  most  wel- 
come. It  is  hoped  that  others  may  be  present- 
ed in  the  discussions  at  this  convention.  It 
is,  of  course,  our  aim  to  revise  the  tests  until 
they  are  in  the  fairest  possible  form  before  we 
make  final  comparisons  with  the  sighted,  the 
first  assumption  always  being  that  if  the  blind 
test  widely  different  from  the  sighted  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  tests.  Only 
after  we  have  tried  out  all  suggestions  for 
making  them  fit  the  blind  better,  do  we  con- 
sider that  our  comparisons  are  fair. 

In  the  interpretation  of  results  other  points 
must  be  considered.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  the  obvious  comparison  of  blind  and 
sighted,  grade  by  grade  was  attempted.  But 
it  soon  became  plain  (Hayes  7)  that  the  condi- 
tions of  grading  were  so  different  from  school 
to  school,  that  such  comparisons  could  have 
little  value.  Sighted  children  begin  school  in 
the  lowest  grades  at  about  the  same  age,  and 
progress  with  fair  uniformity  upward  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  cities  where  the  norms 
for  our  standard  tests  have  been  established, 
the  backward  are  likely  to  be  segregated  in 
special  classes,  so  that  the  children  in  the 
grades  form  a  relatively  homogeneous  group 
as  to  age,  years  of  schooling,  mental  ability, 
etc.  In  schools  for  the  blind,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  grades  are  exceedingly  heterogene- 


ous. A  child  may  begin  school  work  with 
touch  and  hearing  as  the  main  avenues  of  in- 
struction at  6,  or  at  20;  he  may  be  quite  un- 
developed for  his  age  through  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  from  hereditary  mental  inferiority. 
In  most  schools  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  more 
or  less  deaf  as  well.  It  is  often  stated  that 
blind  pupils  are  expected  to  average  about  2 
years  below  the  sighted  in  school  work;  in 
some  schools  one  finds  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  from  four  to  five  years  higher  than  the 
sighted  standards  for  the  same  grades.  Again, 
since  there  are,  as  yet,  few  special  classes  for 
blind  pupils  of  low  mentality,  many  are  re- 
tained in  schools  for  the  blind  because  their 
discharge  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  all 
educational  advantages.  And,  of  course  the 
handicap  of  blindness  in  general,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reading,  writing  and  figuring  by 
touch  prevents  pupils  of  fair  ability  from 
attaining  their  proper  place  in  school  with 
the  speed  often  observed  with  sighted  pupils. 

All  these  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  tests,  and  also  such 
questions  as  the  age  of  blinding,  the  probable 
presence  or  absence  of  visual  imagery,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  emotional  excitement  at 
the  time  of  blinding  in  accidental  cases,  or 
frights,  etc.,  outside  the  school,  may  have  pro- 
duced unstable  nervous  conditions  which  would 
effect  their  general  efficiency. 

After  our  considerable  use  of  standard 
tests  from  1917-19,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  your  Efficiency  Committee  and  to 
attempt  to  measure,  in  a  number  of  representa- 
tive schools,  the  attainments  of  all  the  pupils 
from  the  fourth  grade  upwards  in  the  regular 
school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence.  The 
tests  were  begun  with  the  fourth  grade  upon 
the  assumption  that  that  was  the  lowest  group 
in  which  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing might  be  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  group 
testing.  The  curves  presented  show  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  in  seven  schools — those 
situated  in  Batavia,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Over- 
brook,  Pittsburgh,  Staunton  and  Watertown. 
The  results  of  all  the  tests  in  all  the  schools 
were  not  completely  figured  up  when  these 
curves  had  to  be  drawn,  so  we  have  put  on 
each  curve  a  figure  to  indicate  the  number  of 
children  or  schools  included  in  the  curve.  In 
many  cases  the  curves  show  the  results  ob- 
tained  by   testing   more   than   450   pupils. 

The  curves  on  the  sheets  we  have  passed 
around,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  writer,  are  intended  as  samples  of  the 
whole  survey,  and  are  used  to  make  plain  the 
method  of  work.  Let  us  study  a  few  of  these 
curves,  first  considering  how  the  curves  were 
formed,  and  then  asking  ourselves  what  they 
show  about  the  school  abilities  of  the  blind 
pupils  measured. 

All  the  tests  were  given  according  to  ex- 
plicit, detailed,  written  instructions  which  the 
psychological  assistants  were  trained  to  follow 
exactly.  The  method  of  scoring  the  tests  was 
similarly  worked  out  in  detail,  to  eliminate,  as 
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far  as  is  humanly  possible,  such  subjective  fac- 
tors as  the  opinion  or  the  mood  of  the  ex- 
aminer. The  scores  were  recorded  on  charts 
showing  the  success  or  failure  of  each  pupil 
on  each  detail  of  the  test.  These  scores  were 
then  transferred  to  individual  record  slips 
upon  which  were  gathered  all  the  data  likely  to 
be  pertinent  in  the  interpretation  of  results : 
Sex,  school,  grade,  age,  mental  age,  intelli- 
gence quotient  (mental  age  divided  by  physio- 
logical age),  teachers'  estimates  of  the  pupils' 
ability,  the  average  grade  of  scholarship  in 
school  subjects  during  the  last  semester,  the 
age  at  blinding,  the  age  at  entering  school,  and 
the  date  of  birth.  Suppose  now  that  we  have 
received  the  scores  in  the  Courtis  English 
Composition  test  and  have  copied  these  scores 
upon  the  individual  slips.  Our  next  step  would 
be  to  make  a  "scatter  diagram"  by  age  and 
score  to.  show  how  widely  individuals  differ 
from  each  other  and  from  the  standards.  Our 
first  glance  at  the  dots  which  represent  scores 
shows  us  that  while  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  very  good  and  very  poor  scores,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  dots  to  accumulate  in  a 
band  diagonally  from  lower  left  to  upper  right. 
This  general  tendency  is  made  more  evident  by 
forming  a  curve  from  the  individual  scores. 
We  have  drawn  the  curve  of  medians,  a  curve 
formed  by  taking  as  the  representative  of  each 
age-group  the  score  in  the  middle  of  the  series 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  (The  median 
score  is  thus  much  more  quickly  determined 
than  the  average  score,  and  as  it  seems  to 
represent  the  group  attainment  quite  as  well 
as  the  average  when  fairly  large  numbers  of 
individuals  are  involved,  it  is  now  a  very  gen- 
eral custom  to  present  results  in  terms  of 
medians.)  The  curve  thus  formed,  which  we 
have  presented  on  sheet  1.  shows  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  English  compo- 
sition from  year  to  year.  Next  we  must  com- 
pare this  curve  with  the  curve  of  sighted 
norms  (In  all  our  curves  the  sighted  norms 
are  represented  by  dots  and  long  dashes).  The 
blind  appear  to  be  four  or  more  years  below 
the  sighted  in  the  quality  of  their  composi- 
tions— 148,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
tested,  standing  more  than  6  years  below  the 
sighted  standards.  The  same  retardation  ap- 
pears when  the  compositions  are  judged  for 
quantity,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  words  they  write 
per  minute  on  the  average.  There  is  some 
difference  between  schools,  but  not  very  much. 
There  is  no  marked  sex  difference. 

Now  how  are  these  results  to  be  interpreted? 
Obviously  we  must  first  determine  whether  the 
pupils  of  low  mentality  in  the  grades  tested 
could  have  brought  down  the  curves  for  the 
whole  group.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  had  been 
given  Irwin's  adaptation  of  the  Binet  test  of 
general  intelligence  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  many  more  were  similarly  measured  this 
winter.  All  who  were  classed  as  border  line 
or  feeble-minded  on  the  basis  of  the  Binet 
tests  were  therefore  sorted  out,  and  circles 
drawn  around  their  scores  in  the  scatter  dia- 


gram. A  further  study  of  the  scatter  diagram 
then  shows  that  a  considerable  number  cf  the 
low  scores  were  made  by  low  grade  pupils, 
though  there  are  various  exceptions.  New 
curves  of  medians  were  calculated,  with  and 
without  the  low  grade  pupils :  the  solid  curve 
is  the  curve  without  these  pupils ;  the  curve 
of  short  dashes  shows  the  effect  of  counting 
them  in  with  the  others.  Low  mentality,  then, 
affects  the  course  of  the  curve  somewhat, 
but  when  the  low  grade  pupils  are  omitted, 
the  curve  is  still  far  below  the  sightca  stand- 
ards. 

A  second  suggestion  which  presents  itself 
is  that  the  poor  showing  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  limitation  of  general  life  ex- 
perience incident  to  blindness.  But  since  some 
pupils  blind  from  birth  wrote  excellent  com- 
positions, this  cannot  be  the  only  factor. 

Was  the  test  in  every  way  a  fair  one  to  the 
blind?  The  test  as  given  was  very  much  like 
an  ordinary  daily  assignment  in  composition, 
and  the  results  were  all  scored  by  a  single 
person  trained  to  use  the  composition  scales 
( 10)  developed  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to 
have  the  compositions  rescored  by  a  second 
iudge  later;  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
place   in   which   unfairness   might  enter. 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  it?"  is  a  question 
for  the  English  specialist.  A  test  of  practical 
information  (see  sheet  5)  shows  the  blind  con- 
siderably below  the  sighted ;  possibly  an  en- 
richment of  experience  in  school  life  might  im- 
prove the  work  in  composition.  The  test  of 
grammatical  usage  (sheet  2)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  blind  are  not  much  behind  the 
sighted  on  the  formal  side  of  English,  and  the 
vocabulary  test  would  seem  to  show  that,  al- 
though the  blind  are  more  limited  than  the 
sighted,  they  have  a  fairly  adequate  command 
of  words,  with  individual  exceptions,  of  course. 
The  tests  of  "verbal  ingenuity"  and  "comple- 
tion of  sentences."  which  were  designed  to  test 
both  general  intelligence  and  use  of  English, 
show  the  blind  close  to  the  sighted  norms  in 
the  early  years,  but  dropping  below  in  the  late 
teens.  Probably  enrichment  of  experience, 
arousal  of  interest  and  definite  training  in 
written  expression  are  all  needed  to  bring 
the  scores  of  the  blind  up  to  the  sighted  levels. 

In  similar  fashion  we  are  working  through 
the  results  of  tests  of  ability  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  U.  S.  history,  reading,  spe'ling, 
writing,  general  intelligence  and  specific  men- 
tal functions  like  rote  and  logical  memory, 
simple  reasoning,  etc.,  attempting  so  far  as 
possible  to  explain  the  results  of  one  test  by 
another,  or  by  our  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching,  peculiarities  of  the  pupils, 
etc.,  in  the  grades  tested.  A  few  general  ob- 
servations will  now  be  made  upon  the  other 
sheets  of  curves  in  your  hands,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  detailed  consideration  of  the 
curves  and  tables  of  the  whole  survey  will  be 
given  at  a  discussion  later  in  the  Convention, 
if  desired. 

Sheet  1  gives  the  results  in  3  tests  in  which 
the  blind   fell  considerably  below  the  sighted 
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norms.  The  preliminary  tests  of  reading  in 
1917  with  the  Courtis  silent  reading  test  (7) 
showed  that  at  Overbrook  the  median  attain- 
ment was  only  about  one-third  that  of  sighted 
pupils  of  the  same  ages,  and  tentative  stand- 
ards for  the  blind  were  based  on  this  dis- 
covery ;  our  use  of  the  Starch  graded  test  in  7 
schools  would  seem  to  indicate  that  one-fourth 
the  sighted  rates  is  a  nearer  statement  of  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  spelling  test  arranged  by  Starch  ( 16)  by- 
taking  words  by  chance  from  a  large  diction- 
ary, eliminating  the  obsolete  and  technical 
words  and  then  dividing  the  rest  into  sets  of 
!00,  shows  the  blind  decidedly  below  the  sight- 
ed. The  Ayres  (1)  spelling  test  based  on 
1000  words  from  business  correspondence,  etc., 
is  less  difficult  for  the  blind,  and  when  one 
calculates  the  percentage  of  mistakes  in  spell- 
ing in  their  English  compositions  where  the 
pupils  themselves  select  the  words  they  are  to 
spell,  we  have,  according  to  the  curve  of  re- 
sults, a  still  more  creditable  showing.  But  a 
study  of  the  scatter  diagrams  and  the  individ- 
ual papers  indicates  that,  while  the  median 
attainment  in  spelling  is  fairly  creditable,  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  whose 
spelling  is  far  from  good.  In  the  Starch  dic- 
tionary test  we  find  319  pupils,  or  72  per  cent 
of  the  number  tested,  who  are  more  than  two 
years  below  standard ;  in  the  Ayres  test  of 
easy,  every-day  words,  we  find  90  pupils,  or  21 
per  cent,  who  are  below  passing,  setting  the 
passing  mark  at  61  per  cent ;  in  the  English 
composition  test  we  find  individual  papers  by 
students  classed  as  high  school  pupils,  which 
would  hardly  be  creditable  in  the  fourth  grade ! 
And  when  we  hear  the  general  public  com- 
plaining about  the  poor  spelling  of  public 
school  pupils,  our  joy  at  an  apparent  superior- 
ity of  the  blind  over  the  sighted  quickly  evapo- 
rates!  Spelling,  however,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  drill,  and  drill  depends  upon  interest  and 
rote  memory  for  its  effectiveness.  Now  our 
tests  of  the  rote  memory  of  the  blind  seem  to 
indicate  a  considerable  superiority  over  the 
sighted  (see  curve  on  sheet  5).  Is  it  not  our 
duty  then  to  devise  means  of  securing  the  full 
use  of  the  abilities  the  blind  have?  Why  not 
revive  spelling  competitions,  use  the  new  spell- 
ing games  Courtis  (5)  has  suggested,  and 
make  sure  that  every  blind  child  who  has  even 
a  fair  degree  of  retentiveness  shall  be  perfect 
on  the  ordinary  words  of  daily  correspondence 
and  the  words  he  will  need  to  express  himself 
in  written  composition? 

Sheet  3  shows  a  few  curves  drawn  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  boys  and  girls.  Here  the 
solid  line  is  the  median  curve  for  girls  in  age 
groups,  the  dotted  line  the  curve  for  boys ;  the 
line  of  dots  and  long  dashes  represents  as 
usual  the  sighted  standards.  The  three  sets  of 
curves  show  interesting  differences.  In  the 
reading  curves  we  find  such  irregularity  from 
year  to  year  that  one  could  not  claim  superior- 
ity for  either  sex ;  in  the  curves  for  grammat- 
ical usage  the  girls  are  definitely  superior  and 
practically  at  the  sighted  standards,  while  the 


boys  are  retarded.  In  the  curves  of  general 
intelligence,  as  measured  by  the  Pressey  Group 
Point  Scale  of  Intelligence  (14),  both  sex 
curves  follow  practically  the  same  course,  with 
interesting  reversals  in  the  18th  and  19th  years. 

Sheet  4  presents  some  interschool  compari- 
sons. For  these  tables  the  median  age  and  the 
median  attainment  for  the  whole  school  was 
calculated.  In  silent  reading  one  would  say 
that  School  4  had  the  best  record,  the  median 
rate  for  the  school  lying  between  46  and  50 
words  per  minute.  In  School  2  the  same  rate 
was  attained,  but  the  pupils  are  a  year  older; 
in  School  7  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  median 
age  as  those  in  School  4,  but  read  more  slowly. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  in  rate  ac- 
cording  to  the  kind  of  type  used,  the  Braille 
schools  being  both  in  the  best  and  in  the  poor- 
est groups. 

In  the  Starch  ( 16)  spelling  test,  Schools  6 
and  7  are  decidedly  poorer  than  the  others, 
having  a  lower  score  with  the  maximum  age. 
The  sighted  norms  are  indicated  in  the  spell- 
ing and  oral  arithmetic  tables.  In  oral  arith- 
metic, School  4  stands  best,  Schools  1  and  5 
ranking  far  below  the  others,  which  cluster 
about  the  sighted  norms.  On  Sheet  2  the 
curve  for  oral  arithmetic  in  all  the  schools  to- 
gether follows  closeh  the  curve  of  ;ighted 
norms. 

Sheets  5  and  6  show  the  results  of  some  of 
the  tests  included  in  the  Pressey  intelligence 
series,  which  are  to  be  used  to  interpret  the 
tests  of  school  subjects  as  well  as  to  indicate 
degrees  of  intelligence.  We  have  already 
c;.lled  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  blind 
in  rote  memory  and  suggested  that  this 
superiority  gives  us  ground  for  hope  of  supe- 
riority in  spelling  and  other  school  subjects 
which  make  large  demands  upon  rote  mem- 
ory. In  logical  memory,  also,  or  memory  for 
ideas,  the  blind  stand  very  well,  though  not 
above  the  sighted,  and  in  the  later  teens  lather 
below  our  expectation.  The  results  of  the  test 
of  practical  information  are  not  unexpected, 
but  give  definiteness  to  the  common  assump- 
tion that  blindness  must  limit  the  range  of 
knowledge.  The  curves  on  Sheet  6  show  the 
results  of  two  tests  of  simple  reasoning,  one 
involving  simple  arithmetical  successions  and 
the  other  the  logical  use  of  words.  In  both, 
the  curves  for  the  blind  follow  rather  closely 
the  curves  of  sighted  standards,  though  show- 
ing great  irregularity  from  year  to  year.  The 
influence  of  low  mentality  is  especially  plain  in 
these  curves,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
As  low  grade  pupils  are  especially  weak  in 
activities  involving  reasoning,  the  deviation  of 
the  low  grade  curves  from  the  normal  is  an 
indication  that  these  tests  probably  do  measure 
reasoning  ability  rather  successfully. 

The  curve  of  general  intelligence  which  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  Pressey  Cross  Out 
Tests  (15),  though  irregular,  follows  the  sight- 
ed curve  rather  closely — more  closely,  in  fact, 
than  the  curve  resulting  from  the  use  of  six  of 
the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  Tests  (see 
Sheet  3).     Possibly  the  shorter  series  is  a  bet- 
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ter  measure  of  mentality  than  the  Group  Point 
Scale  (14).  These  results  will  later  be  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  Irwin-Binet  (9) 
individual  tests  of  intelligence,  teachers'  esti- 
mates, etc. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  methods  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
results  of  our  long  list  of  tests  in  various 
school  subjects  and  mental  functions.  The 
material  collected  in  this  survey  is  a  rich  mine 
of  information  which  will  be  carefully  worked 
for  the  gold  it  contains.  The  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  have  been  based  upon  age 
comparisons,  but  numerous  other  factors  will 
be  considered.  In  subjects  in  which  practice 
and  drill  are  likely  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  in  rate  of  reading,  spelling,  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic,  etc.,  our  results  must  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  age  at  which 
school  work  was  begun,  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  the  subject,  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  used  to  arouse  interest  and  enforce 
attention,  etc.  In  subjects  like  geography,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  slowness  in  ac- 
quiring information  incident  to  the  slowness 
of  touch  reading  and  the  limited  supply  of  text- 
books and  supplementary  readers,  the  range  of 
general  information  and  the  practical  common 
sense  involved  in  answering  questions  of  the 
problem  sort  used  to  test  facility  in  handling 
geographical  knowledge,  but  also,  in  the  test 
with  maps,  the  probable  influence  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  imagery  in  the  mental  con- 
tent of  the  pupils  tested.  In  any  subjects  in- 
volving elementary  reasoning,  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  history,  etc.,  the 
general  intelligence  or  mental  age  of  the  pupils 
may  be  a  more  important  factor  than  physio- 
logical age  or  years  of  schooling,  so  that  the 
measurement  of  reasoning  ability  in  the  psy- 
chological tests  may  give  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion for  success  or  failure  in  school  subjects  of 
this  sort. 

During  the  summer  months  our  attention 
will  be  directed  to  inter-school  comparisons. 
Special  reports  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  of 
the  schools  tested,  showing  comparisons  with 
sighted  norms  and  tentative  standards  for  the 
blind  based  on  this  survey.  Other  questions 
will  be  raised,  such  as  the  comparison  of  our 
test  results  with  the  teachers'  estimates  of  gen- 
eral ability  and  the  "grades"  pupils  have  at- 
tained in  their  school  subjects  and  individual 
variations  from  the  age  and  grade  medians. 
Individual  graphs  will  be  drawn  for  each  pupil 
to  show  strength  or  weakness  in  each  subject 
in  comparison  with  the  median  attainments  of 
blind  pupils — graphs  which  ought  to  be  of 
great  value  to  teachers  as  guides  to  specific 
points  at  which  there  should  be  changes  in 
teaching. 

The  testing  program  for  the  next  year  in- 
cludes the  repetition  of  various  tests  in  the 
schools  at  Overbrook  and  Watertown  with  pu- 
pils whose  results  have  varied  widely  from  the 
expectations  of  their  teachers,  the  testing  of 
new  pupils  and  those  promoted  to  the  fourth 
grade,    the    improvement    and    extension    of 


standard  tests  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance 
of  this  work  in  schools  for  the  sighted  the 
adaptation  to  the  blind  of  vocational  tests 
which  have  been  successfully  tried  with  the 
sighted,  and  the  survey  of  other  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  of  classes  for  the 
blind  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  as  the  demand 
arises. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  the  writer  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  undertaken  and 
of  the  varied  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
error.  Precautions  have  been  multiplied  and 
the  results  presented  as  suggestive  rather  than 
final,  as  raising  rather  than  solving  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  testing  work  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  subject  to  constant  revision  and  im- 
provement. Criticisms  will  be  most  welcome. 
Some  psychologists  already  dream  of  a  day 
when  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  estimating 
ability  will  be  completely  superseded  by  stand- 
ard tests,  when  we  shall  have  monthly  or 
yearly  records  of  mental  growth  from  the  early 
grades  up  to  the  university,  which  will  give  as 
true  a  picture  of  the  individual  as  we  can  now 
obtain  through  curves  of  increase  in  height 
and  weight  in  the  physical  development ;  when 
transfer  from  school  to  school,  entrance  to  col- 
lege, and  ultimately  the  attainment  of  advanced 
degrees,  may  be  regulated  by  measuring  instru- 
ments which  stand  as  high  in  general  favor  as 
the  yardstick  or  the  Fairbanks  scales  The 
marked  success  of  psychological  testing  in  the 
army  and  the  rapid  increase  of  standard  test- 
ing in  industry  since  the  war  prophesy  well 
for  the  future  of  educational  measurement. 
We  should  perhaps  be  content  for  the  imme- 
diate present  if  through  cordia'  co-opera*ion  we 
can  establish  methods  for  measuring  the  men- 
tality and  school  attainments  of  the  blind 
which  will  give  valuable  and  fairly  leliable 
supplementary  evidence  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  fit  and  the  unfit,  and  show  teachers 
of  the  blind  how  their  untiring  efforts  may 
bring  an  even  larger  and  more  creditable  har- 
vest. 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

DR.    BUFORD  JOHNSON. 
Board   of    Educational    Experiments,    New    York. 


With  reference  to  the  importance  of  sur- 
veys by  means  of  standard  tests  and  scales  in 
such  educational  institutions  as  schools  for 
the  blind,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  Dr.  Hayes 
in  the  emphasis  which  he  puts  upon  such 
studies.  The  value  of  recognizing  and  properly 
placing  both  the  mental  defectives  and  the 
gifted  children  in  such  groups  is  scarcely  to 
he  considered  a  debatable  question.  While  the 
means  of  getting  such  a  classification  are  not 
available  for  many  schools,  especially  the  pub- 
lic school  systems,  yet  there  have  been  marked 
advances  toward  the  practical  use  of  such 
measurements.  The  development  of  group  in- 
telligence tests  and  standardized  scales  in 
school  subjects  has  now  reached  a  stage  that 
will  tend  to  make  more  universal  such  surveys. 

There  is  a  public  school  in  the  New  York 
system  which  has  become  known  to  various 
bureaus  and  associations  as  a  good  field  for 
opportunity  and  co-operation  in  the  extension 
of  such  application  to  school  procedure.  We 
plead  guilty  to  having  entered  this  field  in  the 
initial  stage  of  their  interest  in  such  work. 
While  our  specific  purpose  was  the  study  of 
malnutrition,  this  involved  the  introduction  of 
many  forms  of  testing,  so  that  physical  and 
mental  examinations  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  technique  of  conducting  the  experiments. 

When  we  would  occasionally  hear  of  some 
other  agency  preferring  the  request  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  investigation  with 
these  school  children  as  subjects,  we  wondered 
if  the  school  officials  would  get  the  feeling  of 
being  too  much  tested  and  of  not  getting 
much  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  especially 
when  some  of  our  problems  were  of  necessity 
slow  in  shaping  themselves  toward  definite  re- 
sults.    However,  at  the  present  time  there  is 


as  good  a  spirit  of  co-operation  as  could  be 
desired,  and  I  should  say  it  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  exhaustively  tested  schools 
into  which  I  have  ever  entered.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  principal  showed  me  the  chart  upon 
which  the  various  forms  of  tests  that  have 
been  given  during  this  school  year  were  listed. 
The  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research  of  the 
New  York  City  School  Board,  for  example, 
have  given  to  every  child  in  the  school,  a  school 
of  3000  boys,  four  standardized  intelligence 
scales  and  numerous  group  tests  of  elementary 
school  subjects.  A  special  examiner  from  the 
Public  Education  Association  has  given  the 
Stanford  Revision  to  the  individual  pupils.  In- 
stead of  failing  to  appreciate  such  work  or  of 
finding  the  lack  of  results  discouraging,  these 
instructors  have  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress they  feel  they  are  making,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  face  facts,  also  to  consider  means  of 
solving  the  problems  that  arise. 

The  knowledge  of  the  material  at  hand,  such 
as  these  surveys  will  give  concerning  the 
grouping  of  the  students  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  is  certainly  desirable.  In  his  study, 
"Mental  Measurements  of  the  Blind,"  Dr. 
Haines  reports  that  he  found  no  reason  to  con- 
cede any  superiority  in  the  matter  of  adaptation 
to  his  environment  to  the  seeing  subject.  There 
are  those  who  are  mental  defectives  among  the 
blind,  who  should  be  recognized  to  the  end  of 
giving  them  adequate  training  within  their  ca- 
pacities. There  are  also  exceptionally  bright 
children  and  others  who  are  within  the  normal 
range  of  intelligence,  but  Dr.  Haines  insists 
that  while  the  mental  furniture  of  the  blind  is 
different  there  appeared  no  fact  making  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  intelligence  of  the  blind 
because  of  their  sense  defect. 
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Aside  from  this  use  of  such  measurements, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  be  made  in  the  problems  that  will 
arise  concerning  the  differences  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  perceptual  processes  in  one's 
adaptation  to  his  environment.  While  1  am 
convinced  that  the  adaptation  to  the  blind  sub- 
ject of  tests  and  scales  that  have  been  evolved 
for  the  seeing  subject  is  a  good  point  cf  de- 
parture, I  also  believe  that  we  should  devise 
tests  and  scales  which  measure  the  adaptation 
of  the  blind  subject  to  his  environment,  btress- 
ing,  perhaps,  the  skill  or  facts  that  are  acquired 
by  the  tactual  and  auditor}'  perceptions  rather 
ihan  the  visual.  If  these  should  be  applied  to 
>eeing  subjects  we  could  then  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal processes  of  the  blind.  For  example  in  the 
Binet  test  for  the  discrimination  of  length  of 
lines,  the  adaptation  to  the  blind  involves  the 
discrimination  of  the  length  of  two  sticks  by 
means  of  tactual  differences.  What  experi- 
ments have  we  made  to  prove  the  relationship 
between  tactual  differences  and  visual  differ- 
ences ? 

Haines  found  that  there  was  serious  diffi- 
culty with  many  subjects  in  space  conceptions. 
This  was  measured  by  having  a  subject  face 
north  or  east,  then  point  to  the  remaining 
points  of  the  compass.  Such  results  suggest 
immediately  inquiries  as  to  the  types  of  expe- 
riences that  blind  subjects  who  showed  up 
poorly  in  this  test  could  have  had  that  would 
enable  them  to  appreciate  a  movement  of  the 
arm  through  an  agle  of  90  degrees.  A  series 
of  experiments  could  be  devised,  no  doubt, 
which  would  give  to  the  blind  subject  a  clear 
conception  of  such  a  movement.  The  specific 
abilities  or  disabilities  which  appear  from  such 
studies  indicate  a  field  for  interesting  work 
for  the  psychologist.  The  way  in  which  the 
mental  processes  function  in  the  reactions  to 
one's  environment,  and  the  inequality  in  the 
development  of  the  different  sensory  processes 
are  pertinent  problems.  In  the  field  of  applied 
psychology  it  is  important  to  devise  methods  of 
meeting  the  needs  for  compensatory  experi- 
ences in  case  of  some  sensory  defect,  and  of 
giving  to  the  normal  subject  specific  experi- 
ences for  overcoming  some  special  disability 
due  to  lack  of  use  of  some  sensory  process. 

Certain  tests  of  practical  information  which 
the  environment  stimulates  a  seeing  subject  to 
gain  primarily  through  visual  stimulation  we 
should  not  expect  the  blind  to  know  unless 
specific  training  has  given  it  to  him.  We  as- 
sume, of  course,  that  the  curriculum  in  schools 
for  the  blind  has  been  formulated  with  this  end 
in  view.  Our  comparison  of  the  attainments 
of  the  blind,  who  have  been  in  these  special 
schools,  with  the  seeing  subjects,  are  then  val- 


uable for  the  planning  of  a  curriculum  both  of 
activities  and  of  formal  instruction. 

The  failure  of  the  blind  to  perform  success- 
fully tests  that  involve  comprehension  of  ab- 
stract generalizations  given  to  them  orally,  to 
make  abstract  comparisons,  and  to  define  clear- 
ly in  terms  other  than  of  use,  offers  a  more 
difficult  field  of  study.  One  is  led  to  compare 
their  reactions  with  those  that  appear  in  the 
learning  of  a  young  child.  Our  observations 
show  that  a  broadening  of  sensory-motcr  ex- 
periences tends  to  direct  connection  of  words 
with  these  experiences,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  ability  of  the  young  child  to 
think  in  terms  of  language. 

The  question  arises,  do  we  give  to  the  blind 
enough  practical  situations,  the  solution  of 
which  demands  motor  skill,  or  do  we  encour- 
age him  sufficiently  toward  such  performances 
either  in  play  or  in  work?  Because  he  cannot 
sight  as  the  seeing  subject  we  perhaps  argue 
that  a  form  of  target  practice  would  not  avail 
much.  I  should  like  to  see  an  experiment  con- 
ducted in  which  the  blind  person  would  be 
given  practice  trials  in  just  such  an  activity. 
We  would  have  to  devise  perhaps  an  auditory 
stimulation,  such  as  a  different  sounding  board 
for  varying  distances  from  the  bullseye,  in 
order  that  he  might  develop  a  muscular  mem- 
ory for  fine  coordinations.  It  seems  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  that  he  would  attain  a  fair 
degree  of  skill.  Such  practice  would  doubtless 
lead  to  greater  precision  of  movement,  to  the 
development  of  motor  agility,  of  more  initia- 
tive in  motor  activities,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  ability  to  symbolize  such  experi- 
ences by  words. 

Despite  the  retardation  of  the  blind  in  cer- 
tain standardized  tests  for  elementary  school 
subjects,  we  note  the  same  trend  in  the  curves, 
indicating  the  same  rate  of  growth.  The  ques- 
tion occurs :  Have  the  blind  had  the  same 
amount  of  formal  training?  The  seeing  sub- 
jects usually  begin  reading  and  spelling  about 
six.  We  assume  that  the  reading  process  is 
necessarily  slower  for  the  blind  when  we  con- 
sider the  analysis  of  the  visual  process  in  read- 
ing. Have  we  analyzed  the  process  of  reading 
by  efficient  blind  subjects?  Have  we  deter- 
mined the  desirable  or  standard  rate?  How 
does  this  rate  compare  with  standard  rate  for 
visual  reading? 

The  success  of  the  blind  subjects  in  memory 
tests  and  in  arithmetic  is  most  interesting.  The 
far-away  look  that  is  associated  with  thinking 
out  of  a  problem  or  the  closing  of  one's  eyes 
in  order  to  concentrate,  seem  to  be  justifiable. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  by  Dr. 
Hayes  suggest  many  interesting  and  important 
problems  that  await  solution. 
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TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

H.    M.    McMANAVVAV. 
Superintendent    Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and    Blind,   Staunton,    Va. 


It  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy  that  1 
undertake  the  task  of  discussing  tests  and 
measurements.  I  had  planned  to  spend  my 
time  eagerly  listening  and  learning  from  those 
more  experienced  in  the  problems  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
soldier  to  take  orders.  1  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  standard 
tests,  because,  while  teaching  is  an  art,  educa- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  a  science — a  science 
dealing,  first,  with  careful  and  abundant  obser- 
vation and  experiment;  and,  second,  with  the 
generalization  of  the  results  into  formulated 
lius  or  statements.  The  development  and  use 
of  standard  tests  constitute  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  application  of  scientific  method 
to  educational  processes.  They  are,  for  both 
teacher  and  administrator,  a  means  of  meas- 
uring results  of  teaching:  and  even  more, 
standard  tests  determine  and  define  the  aims  of 
instruction  with  definiteness.  Indefinite,  hazy 
aims  bring  indefinite,  hazy  results.  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  "Win 
do  this?"  and  "Why  teach  that?"  with  the  re- 
ply "For  culture,"  but  there  must  be  a  definite, 
specific  objective  in  view,  and,  therefore,  there 
i-  one  best  way  to  reach  that  objective.  So 
standard  tests  not  only  determine  and  define 
what  to  teach,  but  if  properly  used,  they  point 
to  the  method  to  be  used,  which  results  in  the 
elimination  of  all  methods  and  incidentals  that 
do  not  contribute  specifically  and  positively  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  set  up,  a  fact 
which  vastly  simplifies  the  task  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  numerous  gains  to  be  derived 
from  standard  tests,  for  superintendent,  for 
teacher,  and  for  pupil.  The  tests  enable  the 
superintendent  to  estimate,  not  by  guesswork 
but  with  accuracy,  the  work  of  the  pupil,  the 
class,  the  teacher  and  the  school ;  they  lead 
him  from  opinions  tinctured  with  prejudice  to 
carefully  measured  and  verifiable  results.  For 
the  teacher,  they  afford  definite  tasks,  definite 
methods  and  definite  measurable  results,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  they  save  time ;  and  for  the 
pupil,  they  save  valuable  time  for  use  on  tasks 
especially  difficult  for  himself,  help  him  where 
he  needs  help,  give  work  better  adapted  to 
his  ascertained  needs,  and  lead  to  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  course. 

This  argument  presupposes  established  and 
accepted  standards  of  measurement.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  educational  psychologist  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  superintendent  and 
teacher.  Dr.  Hayes  has  told  of  the  many 
tests  that  have  been  worked  out  for  children 
of  public  schools.  Many  others  are  in  process 
of  evolution,  and  there  is  extensive  literature 
already  in  existence  dealing  with  the  formula- 
tion, standardization,  perfecting  and  applica- 
tion of  tests  and  measurements.  The  tech- 
nique of  formulation  and  standardization  is 
highly  specialized,  and  the  specialist  alone  can 


venture  into  this  realm.  Recently  methods  of 
procedure  have  been  fully  described  in  very 
simple  language  for  the  information  of  the 
teacher  and  the  student  of  education.  The 
application  of  the  tests  and  interpretation  of 
results  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and 
any  intelligent  teacher  can  be  trained  to  ad- 
minister the  tests  and  evolve  and  interpret  the 
results.  In  order  to  proceed  more  intelli- 
gently the  professional  teacher  will  want  to 
have  the  background  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  derivation  and  standardization 
of  the  tests  will  give  her.  This  is  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  many,  and  before  closing  I 
will  suggest  a  few  books  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  progressive  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. 

So  fundamental  is  the  use  of  the  standard 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  intelligent  con- 
duct of  schools,  that  practically  every  citj 
system  in  America  has  one  or  more  specialists 
on  the  executive  staff  to  direct  continuous 
study  and  measurement  of  results  of  instruc- 
tion, and  every  normal  school  that  makes  any 
pretense  to  educational  standing  is  offering 
regular  courses  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  tests  and  measurements.  Some  of 
them,  namely,  the  Kansas  State  Normal  and 
University  of  Illinois,  have  bureaus  of  educa- 
tional research  which  conduct  extensive  and 
far-reaching  investigations  as  to  what  is  being 
accomplished  and  what  is  possible  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  schools  of  America.  The  pro- 
fession has  every  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the 
work  so  splendidly  started  and  indeed  that  so 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Overbrook  and 
Perkins  Institutions  under  the  able  leadership 
of  my  friend,  Dr.  Hayes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  result-  of 
his  investigations  were  not  available  for  close 
study  and  criticism  in  advance  of  this  meet- 
ing. Only  last  night,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
glance  over  his  paper,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  or  intelligently  the 
tests  in  the  light  of  the  results.  He  has  used 
splendid  judgment  in  making  use  of  tests  al- 
ready standardized  for  seeing  children,  mak- 
ing only  such  changes  as  seemed  to  him  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adapt  them  to  use  with  the 
blind.  How  wisely  these  adaptations  have 
been  made  can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
a  careful  analysis  of  results.  I  am  glad  also 
that  he  really  possesses  the  "tentative  attitude" 
of  the  true  scientist  toward  the  results  of  the 
tests  already  made;  and  that  he  is  willing  and 
eager  to  receive  suggestions  from  us  as  prac- 
tical workers  on  the  ground,  regarding  modi- 
fications of  the  tests  and  the  interpretation  of 
results. 

These  tests  were  given  at  the  Virginia  school 
and  were  the  occasion  of  several  teacher- 
meetings    and   conferences   in   which    we   di-- 
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cussed  the  results  and  what  action  should  be 
taken  on  the  basis  of  these  results.  On  the 
basis  of  the  mental  test  one  pupil  was  sent  to 
the  State  Colony  for  the  Feeble  Minded;  two 
other  pupils  were  relieved  of  further  work  in 
the  literary  department  and  given  time  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  the  shops,  in  which  they 
showed  some  aptitude,  and  two  were  requested 
not  to  return  next  session  because  of  inability 
to  profit  from  further  schooling.  A  complete 
reclassification  and  reorganization  of  the 
classes  in  the  blind  department  is  being  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
taken,  together  with  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  which  should  always  be  consulted  as 
a  check  on  the  tests. 

I  have  worked  out  several  graphs  showing 
comparisons  between  the  results  of  some  of 
the  tests  in  the  Virginia  school  in  comparison 
with  the  results  as  shown  in  the  graphs  for 
the  pupils  of  the  seven  schools  taken  together. 
The  results  are  very  interesting.  (Graphs 
were  displayed  and  discussed  informally.) 

The  results  are  not  all  flattering  by  any 
means,  but  if  in  rate  of  reading  and  in  oral 
arithmetic  we  fall  behind  the  average  attain- 
ment it  is  very  important  that  we  know  it  and 
look  for  the  remedy  and  apply  it.  Some  of 
these  scores,  low  in  comparison  with  seeing 
pupils,  will  have  to  be  explained.  We  can- 
not pass  them  by  with  indifference. 

What  may  be  the  true  explanation  it  is  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
assurance.  However,  a  few  possible  explana- 
tions not  already  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hayes 
occur  to  me. 

1.  Some  cA  the  contrasts  may  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  life 
in  the  institutional  school  and  in  the  home  of 
the  pupils  in  day  schools. 

2.  I  believe  the  fact  that  many  of  our  text- 
books are  of  ancient  date,  published  before  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  education, 
may  help  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies. 
The  methods  are  obsolete,  based  on  logical  in- 
stead of  psychological  basis.  The  public 
schools  have  then  had  a  great  advantage.  Our 
new  books  will  tend  to  remedy  this. 

3.  Classes  are  overweighted  witli  retardates 
as  some  of  us  have  suspected  and  as  the  tests 
seem  to  prove. 

4.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  normal 
school  courses  offered  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
unquestionably  has  influenced  the  results.  The 
public  school  teachers  have  hundreds  of  nor- 
mal schools  to  select  from  in  which  they  can 
be  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
presentation.  Our  teachers  on  the  other  hand 
have  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  each 
one  for  himself.  It  would  be  strange  if  all  of 
them  should  be  found  really  efficient. 

5.  We  have  had  no  treatise  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  blind,  though  public  school  teachers 
have  had  more  than  they  could  use  on  normal 
psychology. 

6.  Not  all  of  our  teachers  have  had  any 
training  even  in  normal  psychology  or  in  ap- 
proved public  school  methods. 


7.  The  lack  of  use  of  standard  tests  which 
give  definite  direction  to  school  work  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  has  served  as  a  handi- 
cap. 

8.  Finally  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
tests  as  adapted  may  not  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  validity  as  the  original  tests.  Extend- 
ed use  of  the  tests  as  amended  both  with  blind 
and  seeing  children  and  careful  analysis  of 
results  will  alone  give  a  basis  for  final  judg- 
ment on  this  point. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  use 
of  tests  at  appropriate  intervals  will  increase 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils  and  the  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  overstated.  If  by  applying 
ourselves  to  the  task  we  can  increase  the 
median  rate  of  reading  in  the  Virginia  school 
from  38  words  per  minute  to  62  words  per 
minute,  which  is  the  median  rate  for  the  Over- 
brook  school,  the  results  are  far-reaching  in- 
deed. 

Ability  to  read  is  fundamental  to  progress 
in  almost  any  line  of  school  work — arithmetic. 
history,  geography,  language,  grammar. 

To  increase  the  rale  of  reading  by  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  means : 

(a)  A  reduction  in  the  required  time  <>f 
study  for  every  subject ; 

(b)  That  all  work  will  probably  be  better 
done ; 

(c)  That  much  more  work  will  be  done  in 
the  time  allotted,  equivalent  to  five  years' 
work  in  four  years'  time. 

But  the  scores  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  student  needs  and  the  remedy  applied.  The 
tests  constitute  simply  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 
Having  studied  the  symptoms  of  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  we  as  teachers  and  superintendents, 
must  prescribe  the  remedy. 

A  physician  may  come  in  answer  to  a  call 
and  tell  you  that  your  tongue  looks  bad,  that 
your  pulse  is  above  normal,  that  you  have  a 
temperature  of  101,  but  if  he  stops  there,  you 
may  never  get  well.  He  must  prescribe  and 
apply  the  remedy. 

The  tests  will  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with 
the  patient,  but  it  is  for  us,  as  the  physicians, 
to  determine  and  apply  the  remedy. 

References. 

Perhaps  the  best  treatise  on  the  theory  and 
the  methods  of  use  of  tests  of  intelligence  is 
The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,"  by  Ter- 
man,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

A  similar  treatise  on  standard  tests  of 
achievement  is  "Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements," by  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly, 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

A  carefully  prepared  manual  or  handbook  for 
teachers  for  use  in  giving  tests  is  "Measuring 
the  Results  of  Teaching,"  by  Monroe,  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

See  also  "A  Mental  Survey  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,"  by  Haynes,  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  "Pre- 
liminary Tests  in  Reading,"  by  Hayes,  Over- 
brook  School. 
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Tuesday    Afternoon,    June    22,    1920. 


THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  NORWAY. 

ERIK  HARILSTAD, 

Teacher,    School   for   the    Blind,    Christiania,    Norway. 


I  feel  greatly  honored  by  being  given  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  and  tell  you  a  little 
about  our  schools  and  other  work  for  the  blind 
in  Norway.  During  the  past  academic  year  I 
have  visited  several  of  your  schools  for  the 
blind  and  other  places  where  work  for  the 
blind  is  being  done,  and  I  am  thankful  to  you 
all  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  and 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  visit.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  like  a  new  man 
now  I  am  to  go  home  to  my  own  work  again. 

In  the  work  for  the  blind  Norway  is  rather 
young.  Our  neighbor  countries,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  had  schools  for  the  blind  for  more 
than  fifty  years  when,  in  1861,  the  first  Nor- 
wegian school  of  that  kind  was  established  in 
Kristiania.  This  school  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  private  institution ;  but  twenty  years 
later,  in  1881,  a  law  was  passed  that  made  the 
education  of  the  blind  compulsory  in  our  coun- 
try, Norway  being  thus  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  make  the  education  of  blind  children 
compulsory.  The  school  in  Kristiania  was 
wholly  taken  over  by  the  state  about  18^0,  and 
at  the  same  time  another  school  for  the  blind 
was  established  at  Trondhjem  (some  400  miles 
north  of  Kristiania)  for  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  In  these  schools  the  blind  chil- 
dren reecived  some  five  years  of  literary  or 
elementary  training  and  from  three  to  four 
years  of  training  in  some  trade  or  manual 
work,  music  being  taught  in  both  departments. 
There  was  co-education  all  up  through  the 
grades,  boys  and  girls  being  together  as  well 
in  their  playtime  as  in  their  class  work  and, 
strange  to  say  (well,  it  has  never  seemed 
strange  to  me,  but  it  might  to  you),  we  have 
had  very  few  intermarriages  among  the  blind. 
The  school  at  Trondhjem  built  new,  larger 
and,  in  a  way,  up-to-date  buildings  in  1912,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  organization  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  was  changed.  At  present 
we  have  in  Kristiania  a  school  for  the  young 
blind  children  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  Trondhjem  a  similar  school 
for  young  children  from  the  northern  part. 
These  schools  admit  the  children  when  eight 
years  old  and  have  them  for  a  course  of  seven 
years,  corresponding  to  our  public  school 
course.  When  this  course  is  finished  all  the 
girls  go  from  both  schools  to  a  school  for  older 
blind  girls  in  Kristiania,  and  the  boys  from 
both  schools  go  to  a  department  for  the  older 
blind  boys  in  the  school  at  Trondhjem.  These 
schools  for  older  boys  and  girls  are  vocational 
and  furnish  a  course  of  three  to  four  years  in 


some  industrial  work  or  music.  In  the  schools 
for  the  young  children  we  have  seven  grades 
or  "classes,"  and  among  the  subjects  taught 
there  are  included  several  of  your  high  school 
subjects,  for  instance,  general  history,  geom- 
etry, chemistry,  physics  and,  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, English.  In  the  mornings  we  have  five 
periods  of  literary  work  from  8  to  1  o'clock. 
Each  period  lasts  for  50  minutes,  followed  by 
a  recess  of  10  minutes.  In  the  afternoons 
there  is  manual  work  or  music  or  music  prac- 
tice. We  use  the  European  Braille,  but  have 
yet  practically  no  textbooks,  so  the  teaching 
has  to  be  done  orally.  We  have  relief  maps 
and  use  the  Taylor  arithmetical  slates,  about 
half  the  time  being  given  to  oral  work  in 
arithmetic.  Algebra  and  Latin  are  not  taught 
at  all.  In  the  vocational  school  the  boys  and 
girls  specialize  more  or  less  along  one  of  the 
industrial  lines  or  in  music  (music  also  being 
taught  avocationally).  A  boy  may  take  up 
basket-making,  carpentry,  shoemaking  and  re- 
pairing, mattress-making  or  piano-tuning.  A 
girl  may  take  up  weaving,  knitting  (also  ma- 
chine knitting),  chair-caning,  and  they  are  also 
given  instruction  in  cooking  and  other  kinds 
of  housework.  Chorus  singing  and  gymnas- 
tics are  taught  to  all  the  pupils  in  all  the 
schools.  The  compulsory  age,  as  stated  in  the 
law,  is  between  8  and  21  years ;  but  our  schools 
for  older  girls  and  boys  also  admit  those  that 
lose  their  sight  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Wc 
have  seven  weeks'  summer  vacation,  three 
weeks  for  Christmas  and  one  week  for  Easter, 
thus  leaving  us  about  forty  weeks  of  school. 

As  you  will  have  understood  our  schools 
still  cling  to  what  has  been  called  "The  Typ- 
ical Work  for  the  Blind,"  although  the  most 
intelligent  blind  themselves  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive instructors  have  realized  that  this 
system  long  ago  is  broken  and  a  past  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  and 
that  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
trained  in  the  line  where  they  have  their  in- 
terests and  abilities.  In  all  our  schools  for  the 
blind  we  have  at  present  about  180  pupils. 

Up  to  the  last  ten  years  very  little  has  been 
done  to  support  the  blind  after  they  have  left 
school.  They  were  furnished  with  some  tools 
or  instruments  and,  perhaps,  a  little  of  mate- 
rials, but  they  had  to  fight  their  fight  more  or 
less  alone.  In  spite  of  this  several  succeeded, 
but  many  did  not.  Some  have  followed  the 
work  they  were  trained  in  at  school.  Wc  have 
several  successful  organists,  a  number  of  bas- 
ket-makers, and  a  few  also  make  good  a»  car- 
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penters  and  shoemakers ;  but  all  the  machinery 
that  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more  has  made  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  a  blind  man  to  succeed  in  one  of 
the  two  latter  trades.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  blind  have  turned  over  to  other  work, 
some  to  farming  or  gardening,  some  have 
started  a  little  store  out  in  the  country,  some 
play  for  dancing  parties,  and  we  have  also 
three  or  four  masseuses.  Massage  was  intro- 
duced at  the  school  in  Kristiania  about  1900, 
but  the  Medical  Association  put  an  end  to  it 
some  years  later,  not  because  of  the  results  of 
the  blind  masseuses'  work,  but  simply  because 
some  of  the  leading  surgeons  did  not  believe 
in  having  blind  persons  trained  in  massage. 

Since  the  year  1900  there  have  been  formed 
different  societies  to  help  the  blind  in  their 
struggle  for  the  daily  bread,  and  in  1909  sev- 
eral of  these  societies  united  in  a  national 
league  or  association.  "The  Norwegian  Blind 
League"  is  a  central  organization  with  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  six  members  out  of  which 
three  must  be  blind.  As  subdivision  of  this 
league  there  are  three  local  societies,  one  for 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  one  for 
the  southwestern  part  and  one  for  the  northern 
part,  the  centers  being  respectively  in  Kristiania, 
Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  Each  of  the  local 
societies  has  an  executive  committee  of  five 
members,  out  of  which  three  have  to  be  blind. 
Thus  our  organization  by  its  rules  has  secured 
that  the  blind  always  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  These  societies 
have  both  blind  and  sighted  members. 

The  central  organization  takes  care  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  blind  in  general  in  our 
country,  while  the  local  societies  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  within  their  districts.  For 
instance,  the  central  organization  publishes  a 
little  weekly  Braille  magazine  called  "Norges 
Blinde"  (The  Blind  of  Norway).  Each  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  has  16  pages  and  contains 
articles  and  news  on  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
our  country  and  all  over,  and  besides  that, 
poems,  stories  and  current  events.  The  print- 
ing house  for  the  magazine  also  prints  some 
books  in  Braille,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  too 
little  money  to  do  much  of  that.  We  are  also 
working  to  establish  a  national  register  of  the 
blind.  Forms  with  questions  have  been  sent  to 
all  the  little  more  than  2000  blind  we,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  should  have,  and  about 
1300  have  responded.  From  these  papers  we 
will  get  information  about  the  blindness  and 
its  causes,  the  school  training  and  the  financial, 
social  and  sanitary  conditions  our  blind  are 
working  under.  The  central  executive  com- 
mittee also  appoints  traveling  secretaries  to  go 
all  over  the  country,  educating  the  public  by 
giving  lectures  on  the  blind,  their  difficulties 
and  especially  their  possibilities.  The  traveling 
secretary    also    hunts    up    blind    children    that 


have  not  been  sent  to  school,  he  visits  the  blind 
in  their  homes  and  collects  funds  to  promote 
our  work.  Up  to  last  year  we  had  one  blind 
traveling  secretary,  and  this  year  we  have  two 
blind  and  one  sighted. 

The  local  societies  assist  the  blind  individuals 
economically  by  lending  or  giving  them  money 
for  some  special  purpose,  by  selling  their  prod- 
ucts and  furnishing  them  with  materials. 
During  the  last  year  this  work  has  been  cen- 
tered around  what  we  call  "Houses  of  the 
Blind"  in  Bergen,  Kristiania  and  Trondhjem. 
In  the  House  of  the  Blind  we  have  a  little 
salesroom  and  a  shop  for  repairing  work,  a 
storeroom  for  materials  and  a  little  library. 
Our  three  Braille  libraries  are  all,  so  to  say,  in 
the  making.  Most  of  the  books  are  hand- 
copied,  and  the  three  libraries  together  do  not 
possess  more  than  about  1500  volumes. 

Workshops  for  the  blind,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  Germany  and  also  in  Swe- 
den, have  not  been  established  in  our  country. 
The  main  reason  why  is,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  had  the  money,  and  now  we  do  not 
want  them,  as  we  think  the  workshop  idea  is  a 
passed  stage  in  the  evolution.  We  try  to  assist 
the  blind  individually,  and  all  support  is  given 
on  the  principle  "help  to  self-help,"  and  not  as 
maintenance  in  any  way.  As  to  the  workshops, 
we  might  in  the  future  have  some  of  them  for 
those  blind  that,  not  because  of  their  blind- 
ness, but  because  of  other  defects,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  support  themselves.  And  we 
might  also  get  a  few  built  on  a  pure  business 
base  as  a  kind  of  co-operation.  We  have 
applied  to  the  state  for  a  pension  law,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  pension  that  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly live  by,  but  as  a  help  and  an  encourage- 
ment. At  our  conferences  and  meetings  we 
have  for  a  long  time  discussed  the  question  of 
homes  for  the  aged  blind,  homes  for  blind 
babies  and  some  kind  of  insurance  in  case  of 
disease.  And  to  say  a  word  of  what  we  are 
thinking  of  just  now,  we  sent  last  year  appeals 
to  our  government  for  a  better  piano-tuning 
department  in  the  school  for  the  older  boys, 
and  for  a  commission  to  take  up  the  question 
of  reorganization  of  our  education  of  the  blind 
in  order  to  get  kindergarten  schools,  to  get  fur- 
ther education  in  literary  lines  and  more  prac- 
tical manual  training.  Last,  we  also  asked  for 
a  larger  annua!  appropriation  for  the  printing 
of  books. 

I  hope  this  will  show  you  that,  although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  much  yet,  we  in 
many  ways  have  the  same  aims  and  the  same 
ideas  as  you  in  your  work,  and  again  I  thank 
you  for  all  I  have  seen  of  your  splendid  work 
and  wish  you  good  luck  to  further  progress.  I 
am  going  to  pay  my  debt  to  you  back  in  my 
work  for  the  Norwegian  blind  and  thereby  to 
the  blind  of  all  countries.  For  it  is  all  one 
great  work  wherever  it  is  being  done. 
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(  II  vs.    V.   HAMILTON, 
Superintemlenl    New    Vork    St.itc   School   lor   the    Blind,    Batavia,    V    V, 


This  question  on  first  thought  would  seem  to 
require  merely  a  school  for  the  blind  table  of 
statistics.  If,  however,  we  take  into  considera- 
tion cause  and  effect,  it  involves  much  more. 
Present  occupation  presupposes  previous  choice 
and  previous  preparation.  Choice  is  influenced 
by  advice  of  instructors,  personal  qualifications 
and  prospective  remuneration,  and  preparation 
is  made  necessary  by  choice.  Our  schools  fur- 
nish most  of  the  preparation  for  the  majority 
of  our  graduates,  and  our  teaching  staff  gives 
large  quantities  of  advice  to  assist  the  pupils 
in  making  their  choice.  Hence  with  the  ques- 
tion: What  do  your  graduates  do?  are  closely 
interwoven  these  ideas — the  pupils'  qualifica- 
tions, the  school,  the  teachers,  courses  of 
study,  probable  remuneration.  Our  graduates 
are  following  their  present  occupations  because 
they  prepared  for  them,  usually  following  some 
one's  advice,  and  the  reason  they  did  thus 
choose  and  prepare  is  their  desire  to  earn  for 
themselves  a  living,  coupled  usually  with  their 
own  estimate  of  their  adaptability  to  the  occu- 
pation. 

The  government  offers  an  education  to  all 
the  children  in  our  land.  Most  states  require 
a  minimum  of  literary  education  to  be  given 
all  children  up  to  a  certain  age.  In  New  York 
state  the  compulsory  education  law  reads  in 
part  as  follows :  "Every  child  within  the  com- 
pulsory school  ages,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school  .... 
shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  as  fol- 
lows." Then  follows  the  statement  of  ages, 
exemptions  for  occupation,  etc.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  law  was  added  in  1911  which 
reads  as  follows:  "The  provisions  of  this 
section  are  intended  to  include  all  blind  chil- 
dren.    .     .     ." 

There  is  no  logical  leason  why  such  com- 
pulsory education  law  should  not  be  strictly 
enforced  in  the  case  of  sightless  children.  The 
law  specifies  that  the  children  must  be  "physic- 
ally qualified."  Blindness  is  a  physical  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  schools  for  th;  blind, 
and  a  blind  child  otherwise  qualified  to  profit 
from  the  advantages  offered  by  our  schools 
should  be  required,  if  necessary  compelled,  to 
attend  them.  In  our  state  the  law  is  rather 
loosely  enforced  in  the  case  of  blind  children. 
Public  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  seem  loath,  out  of  sympathy  prob- 
ably, to  separate  a  blind  child  from  its  ,'amily, 
especially  if  the  parents  offer  objections. 

The  above  paragraph  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  subject,  in  view  of  the  educational  relation 
between  the  government  and  the  child,  for,  as 
stated  above,  the  preparation  for  our  pupils' 
present  occupation  was  mainly  furnished  by 
the  government  through  our  school.  No  one 
will  denv  today  that  education  is  a  proper  gov- 


ernment function.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
republic,  iu  which,  at  the  last  analysis,  the 
people  are  the  source  of  power.  An  educated 
citizenry  means,  or  should  mean,  intelligent 
representation  and  an  intelligent  government. 
In  a  prosperous  and  contented  community  the 
functioning  of  the  government  is  easy.  Em- 
ployment at  a  satisfactory  remuneration  con- 
tributes materially  to  this  end.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  title  of  this  paper,  considered  broadly, 
involves  almost  the  whole  theory  and  applica- 
tion of  education. 

Formal  graduation  from  a  definitely  pic- 
scribed  course  has  been  followed  by  our  school 
for  less  than  half  of  its  existence.  In  its  early- 
days  pupils  remained  in  the  school  until  they 
got  what  education  they  wanted  or  were  ad- 
vised to  leave,  and  their  leaving  was  not  cele- 
brated by  any  formal  graduation.  Thus  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  registered 
pupils  of  our  school  can  be  classified  as  bona 
fide  graduates.  Our  list  of  those  to  whom 
diplomas  have  been  given  numbers  120  classi- 
fied according  to  occupation  as  follow-s  :  Piano 
tuners,  26;  in  business,  11  ;  teaching  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  10;  teaching  for  New  York  State 
Commission,  3;  working  for  the  commission, 
7;  professional  musicians,  6;  music  teachers, 
4;  broommakers,  4;  lawyers,  3;  engaged  in 
massage,  3:  college  students,  4;  osteopaths,  4; 
dictaphone  operators,  2;  deceased,  5;  winding 
roils,  2;  the  balance  includes  upward  of  20 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  classify.  Some  of  them 
are  staying  at  home  doing  a  little  home  work 
for  the  commission,  a  few  are  married,  one  or 
two  are  invalids,  one  in  the  insane  asylum,  one 
in  a  convent.  All  but  four  of  this  unclassified 
list  are  girls  and  women.  Some  of  them  kept 
at  home  through  wishes  of  their  parents. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  include  the 
large  number  of  eminently  successful  former 
pupils  who  did  not  formally  graduate,  and  yet 
whose  systematic  education  was  obtained  at 
our  school.  Such  a  supplementary  list  would 
contain  several  more  piano  tuners,  quite  a 
number  of  broommakers,  men  engaged  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  business,  one  or  two  farmers,  an 
editor,  together  with  several  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful dictaphone  operators. 

On  this  list  we  note  that  piano  tuners  out- 
number those  engaged  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  percentage  is  increasing 
among  our  male  graduates.  This  is  a  trade 
which  any  intelligent  blind  man  who  possesses 
an  accurate  ear  and  a  fair  amount  of  mechan- 
ical ability  can  follow  with  satisfactory  results 
to  the  public  and  satisfactory  remuneration  to 
himself.  Tuning  also  offers  an  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  ofttimes  an  entrance  int:>  busi- 
ness. The  high  cost  of  living  seems  not  to 
have  curtailed  the  public's  demand  for  pianos. 
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All  of  which  must  be  cared  for  by  tuners,  and 
there  is  also  a  continuous  and  increasing  need 
for  men  to  tune  in  the  factories.  A  number 
of  our  boys,  recent  graduates,  who  are  plan- 
ning to  devote  their  lives  to  other  lines  of 
work,  have  completed  our  course  in  timing. 
Sometimes  they  do  this  so  as  to  have  a  means 
by  which  to  help  them  through  college  ot  pro- 
fessional schools  and  they  often  say  to  me 
that  they  want  a  trade  to  fall  back  on  if  they 
do  not  make  good  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  next  largest  number  includes  those  who 
have  entered  business,  and  under  this  head  I 
have  classed  those  who  are  running  stores, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  sighted  help, 
those  who  are  agents  and  salesmen,  newsdeal- 
ers, farmers,  etc.  In  fact,  all  those  who  re- 
quire some  amount  of  capital  for  their  opera- 
tions. In  considering  such  non-graduates  I 
have  counted  only  those  who  are  known  to  be 
earning  at  least  a  living.  The  list,  however, 
covers  a  number  who  may  be  rated  as  "well 
off"  and  a  few  who  are  actually  well  to  do. 
Business  capacity  is  largely  independent  of 
vision.  Successful  business  men  are  in  the 
minority  among  the  sighted  also.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  system  of  education  can  fur- 
nish the  money-making  capacity,  which  like 
artistic  skill  or  poetic  ability,  seems  to  be  in- 
born when  possessed.  Schools  can,  however, 
and  should  furnish  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  economics  and  in  business  forms 
and  methods.  Such  instruction  may  prove  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  a  business  man's  mental 
equipment,  and  may  save  him  some  loss  of 
time  and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing some  lessons  through  bitter  experience. 

Third  in  number  comes  those  engaged  in 
teaching.  This  list  includes  those  who  are 
teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind,  commission 
and  association  home  teachers,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  private  instruction.  Much  has  been 
said  at  various  conventions  of  this  association 
on  various  phases  of  teaching  by  the  blind.  At 
this  time  I  will  only  state  that  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  superintendents  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  as  a  rule  prefer  teachers  with  at 
least  partial  sight  to  those  who  are  totally 
blind,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  demand  is 
large. 

The  number  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
music,  either  as  teachers  or  performers,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  still  prevailing  popu- 
lar notion  that  all  blind  people  are  exception- 
ally musical.  Most  blind  people  are  highly 
appreciative  of  music  in  any  form,  but  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  approach  the 
standard  of  musical  genius  near  enough  to 
warrant  their  choosing  music  as  their  profes- 
sional means  of  livelihood.  Occasionally  we 
rind  a  pupil  who  has  extraordinary  ability  as 
an  artist  on  some  musical  instrument,  but  the 
number  of  such  is  small.  Competiiton  is  so 
strong  and  marked  success  so  uncertain  that 
only  in  these  exceptional  cases  do  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  urging  a  pupil  to  select  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. Furthermore,  to  win  a  place  in  the 
artistic  field  he  must  needs  have  musical  train- 


ing beyond  that  which  our  schools  can  furnish. 

Some  of  the  older  graduates  have  made 
marked  success  of  the  time-honored  blind 
man's  occupation,  broommaking.  Of  the  more 
recent  graduates  the  larger  number  who  are 
in  the  broom  business  are  acting  as  salesmen 
for  machine  made  or  association  made  brooms. 
Success  in  this  occupation  entails  a  high  de- 
gree of  perseverance,  a  goodly  supply  of  phys- 
ical strength,  willingness  to  work  long  hours, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  business  ability. 

Those  engaged  in  massage,  osteopathy,  dic- 
taphone work  and  work  in  electrical  apparatus 
factories,  number  11.  These  occupations  are 
comparatively  new  ones  for  the  sightless,  but 
they  are  all  perfectly  feasible  for  even  those 
totally  blind.  The  remuneration  is  satisfactory 
in  all  of  them,  the  work  agreeable,  and  the 
society  into  which  one  is  thrown  is  usually  de- 
sirable. We  have  prepared  several  pupils  of 
our  school  in  dictaphone  work  so  that  they 
have  gone  directly  into  office  positions.  Oste- 
opathy and  massage  require  such  an  amount 
of  technical  study  and  clinical  experience  as  a 
preparation  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  ordi- 
nary schools  for  the  blind  should  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  fitting  pupils  for  these 
lines  of  work.  I  was  recently  informed  also 
that  there  was  very  little  use  of  a  school  en- 
deavoring to  train  its  pupils  for  the  work  of 
taping  coils  or  winding  armatures  in  electric- 
apparatus  plants,  and  that  general  digital  train- 
ing leading  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible  of 
manual  dexterity  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
preparation  for  this  work. 

Of  our  graduates  five  have  also  completed  a 
course  in  a  college  or  professional  school.  Four 
others  are  now  attending  such  schools  and 
two  more  expect  to  enter  this  fall.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  have  been  totally  blind.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  every  one  who  has 
completed  such  a  course  is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  a  successful  man — suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  self-support  and 
successful  as  a  citizen  of  influence  who  is 
playing  a  helpful  part  in  his  community.  In 
1910,  after  three  years  in  the  work  of  teaching 
the  blind,  I  wrote  in  an  article  prepared  for  a 
convention  of  this  association  as  follows: 
"Nothing  will  ever  satisfactorily  take  the  place 
of  that  broad  cultural  training  which  has  for 
its  main  purpose  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent's mental  powers,  the  sharpening  of  his 
mental  faculties,  the  creation  of  ability  to 
think  carefully,  reason  logically  and  solve  cor- 
rectly the  various  problems  of  life.  Neither 
the  specializing  of  mental  training  nor  any 
form  of  manual  training  will  accomplish  this 
result.  We  admit,  of  course,  that  an  industrial 
education,  by  most  persons  termed  a  practical 
education,  is  best  adapted  to  the  majority  of 
the  blind  as  well  as  to  the  majority  of  sighted 
students ;  but  that  minority  of  blind  students, 
however  small  it  may  be,  who  possess  that 
combination  of  ambition,  ability  and  wisdom  to 
apply  knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  and  use  wisely  a  college  or  univer- 
sity  training,    should   have  at   least   the   same 
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encouragement  to  prepare  tor  it  and  the  same 
opportunities  to  acquire  it  as  are  afforded  their 
sighted  friends.  We  cannot  measure  the  in- 
fluence that  an  educated  sightless  man  may 
wield  in  the  world.  Even  if  it  should  not 
prove  as  great  an  assistance  as  he  had  hoped 
from  a  mere  hread  and  butter  standpoint,  the 
efforts  expended  in  securing  such  education 
are  by  no  means  wasted.  Education  is  a  boon 
of  the  greatest  value  to  any  person  possessing 
the  ability  to  acquire  it,  and  especially  is  it  val- 
uable to  a  blind  person  who  is  obliged  to  live 
so  largely  within  himself.  For  such  a  person 
there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a  liberally 
trained  mind  to  transmute  the  black  lead  of 
despair  into  the  gleaming  gold  of  hope  and  the 
>hining  silver  of  contentment." 

1  see  no  reason  for  changing  these  senti- 
ments, but  after  ten  ytars  more  of  experience 
1  reiterate  them  with  added  emphasis. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  statistical  interest  that 
19  of  the  120  listed  as  regular  graduates  have 
been  married,  all  of  them  with  one  exception  1 
believe,  to  fully  sighted  persons. 

In  order  to  give  all  the  information  suggest- 
ed by  the  title  of  this  paper,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  failures.  Candor  compels  me 
to  admit  that  a  certain  percentage  of  our  for- 
mer pupils,  even  those  who  hold  a  diploma 
certifying  that  they  have  honorobly  completed 
one  of  our  courses,  are  non-contributing  and 


non-supporting  citizens.  Some  are  living  at 
home  with,  or  shall  I  say  on,  their  relations. 
One  in  a  charitably  supported  home.  A  few 
are  making  or  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
and  are  perhaps  partially  supporting  themselves 
and  deserve  credit  for  their  effort.  These  can 
be  rated  only  as  partial  failures.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  entire  list  reveals  the  names  ot 
only  three  persons  whom  I  should  pass  as 
conspicuous  failures,  persons  who  have  not 
made  good  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  who 
are  and  probably  always  will  be  parasites  on 
the  body  economic.  This  percentage  is  low  and 
1  believe  will  compare  favorably  with  the  rec- 
ord of  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  sighted. 

This  record  of  what  our  blind  graduates  are 
doing  does  not  reveal  anything  particularly- 
new.  In  common  with  all  workers  for  the 
blind,  I  presume,  I  have  had  my  dreams  of  new 
worlds  for  the  blind  to  conquer,  new  economic 
fields  into  which  they  may  enter.  These  dreams 
have  not  been  largely  realized.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions our  graduates  are  engaged  in  lines  of 
work  for  which  many  years  ago  the  sightless 
proved  themselves  adapted.  We  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  most  part  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  matters  not  so  much  along 
what  line  a  person  succeeds  as  that  he  does 
succeed,  and  I  believe  that  the  management 
of  our  school  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  re- 
sults achieved  from  this  standpoint. 


METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS, 
(a)     Arithmetic. 

MISS  MARY  B.   SCHOONMAKER, 
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In  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  blind,  the 
methods  used  and  the  results  desired  should 
be  identical  with  those  for  the  seeing  child. 

The  manner  of  presentation  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  our  children.  More  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
the  memory,  and  more  oral  work  must  be 
done  to  acquire  rapidity  in  performing  opera- 
tions that  the  seeing  get  at  a  glance  from  the 
blackboards  and   from  examples   in   books. 

To  express  written  work  we  use  the  wooden 
slate,  which  has  square  cells,  into  which  is 
placed  the  aluminum  type  of  which  we  use 
two  kinds.  These  are  kept  for  convenience 
in  a  covered  box  with  two  compartments. 
The  slate  and  type  are  used  in  all  the  classes 
during  the  class  period.  The  teachers  dis- 
tribute and  collect  them  except  in  the  two 
higher  grades  where  the  pupils  have  the  care 
of  them  and  use  them  during  their  study 
periods.  All  of  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  so-called  T.  V.  and  rj  L.  type  which 
express   the   figures  and   the  decimal  point. 

The  T  on  one  end  represents  1  and  by  each 
turn  to  the  left  in   the  cell  gives  us  2.  3,  4. 


On  the  other  end  V  is  5  and  turning  in  the 
same  manner  gives  us  also  6,  7  and  8.  The 
other  type  with  the  L  gives  us  9  and  the 
|  |,  0.  The  L  with  the  angle  in  the  upper 
right  corner  is  used  for  the  decimal  point. 
At  one  time  we  used  a  point  type  for  the 
signs  of  the  fundamental  processes.  As  the 
form  of  the  example  and  the  result  show  the 
operation,  it  is  better  not  to  have  an  extra 
type  to  handle  and  to  lose.  A  row  of  vacant 
cells  is  left  for  lines,  one  cell  between  dividend 
and  divisor,  two  cells  between  compound  de- 
nominate numbers.  In  horizontal  work  one 
cell  is  left  in  the  place  of  the  sign  and  two 
cells  for  equality.  The  position  of  the  dif- 
ferent operations  should  be  in  order  and 
readable  from  left  to  right.  The  forms  should 
lie  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  seeing  and 
all  operations  must  be  expressed. 

Slovenly  Forms  Lead  to  Slovenly  Thoughts. 

Time  is  an  important  element  and  no  detail 
should  be  overlooked  which  will  facilitate  the 
written  expression  or  the  intelligent  reading 
of  it  after  it  is  written,  as  the  pupils  must  be 
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able  to  copy  on  the  typewriter  or  to  dictate 
to  an  amanuensis  the  example  which  they 
have  solved. 

We  have  seven  grades,  which  is  the  same 
number  as  required  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  state.  Our  pupils  use  books  only  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  then  only  for  lessons  as- 
signed to  be  done  in  study  periods.  We  must 
cover  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  and  as  it  is  arithmetic  and  not  reading 
we  are  working  for,  it  seems  better  for  the 
teacher  to  read  the  example  and  the  pupils 
to  state  it  from  memory. 

For  class  work  the  most  practical  and  mod- 
ern books  obtainable  should  be  used.  In  the 
study  periods  the  pupils  must  necessarily  use 
the  books  that  are  in  points.  In  the  syllabus 
for  the  elementary  schools  published  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
suggest  that  the  first  three  years  be  devoted 
to  the  art  of  computation,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers use  the  very  best  model,  with  no  explana- 
tion of  the  process,  and  that  the  time  be  de- 
voted to  securing  accurate  and  rapid  work. 
The  only  concrete  work  recommended  is  with 
dollars  and  cents. 

This  seems  a  particularly  good  method  and 
a  time-saving  one  for  the  sightless,  because  in 
order  to  sense  the  concrete  they  must  feel  and 
deal  with  objects  with  which  they  are  likely 
to  form  slow  habits,  often  of  counting  the 
objects.  It  is  the  idea  of  number  rather  than 
the  picture  which  means  more  to  them.  If 
we  do  use  objects  in  developing  they  should 
be  soon  discarded.  They  cause  slow  calcu- 
lations. They  must  also  be  varied.  We  must 
not  think  in  particular  objects,  number  facts 
must  be  memorized. 

In  the  lower  grades  mental  and  written  work, 
or  rather  oral  and  written  work,  should  have 
equal  attention.  In  the  small  combinations 
after  the  child  has  performed  the  mental 
operation,  and  expressed  it  orally,  it  should  lie 
placed  on  the  slate  and  read  from  the  slate. 
Much  drill  must  be  given  and  no  mistake  over- 
looked. Habits  of  accuracy  must  be  formed 
which  will  prevent  the  slipshod  careless  work 
too  often  displayed  by  advanced  pupils. 

Even  with  small  examples  the  habit  of  veri- 
fying the  work  should  be  acquired.  It  should 
be  impressed  in  the  beginning  and  emphasized 
throughout  the  whole  course  that  only  accurate 
results  can  be  accepted.  This  seems  like  a 
truism,  but  teachers  are  prone  to  encourage 
the  pupils  by  passing  work  that  is  nearly  right 
and  do  not  keep  before  themselves  and  the 
scholars  the  fact  that  arithmetic  is  an  exact 
science,  consequently  the  cry  of  inefficiency 
comes  back  to  us. 

When  the  pupils  can  count,  read,  add  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  reasonably  large 
numbers,  and  have  been  taught  cancellation 
with  combinations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, they  should  then  learn  the  definitions 
of  the  fundamental  processes.  After  which 
they  are  ready  for  concrete  work  involving 
these  processes.     The  problems  may  be  made 


up  at  first  by  the  teacher  and  class  and  should 
deal  with  familiar  things  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  many  of  them  having  to  do 
with  buying  and  selling  and  measuring.  To 
create  interest,  use  problems  that  give  in- 
formation and  that  are  applicable  to  their 
environment.  The  pupil  should  state  every 
problem  and  discuss  it  orally.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  language  for  both  interpre- 
tation and  expression.  Not  a  type  should  be 
touched  by  the  pupil  until  every  operation  has 
been  decided  upon.  It  is  a  good  practice 
exercise  to  allow  the  scholars  to  reason  out 
the  operations  to  be  performed  and  to  indi- 
cate them,  giving  approximate  answers.  This 
prevents  the  habit  of  partially  solving  an  ex- 
ample, taking  it  up  and  commencing  over 
again,  which  wastes  much  time. 

Problems  should  be  read  carefully  to  see 
what  is  given  and  what  is  asked  for.  Oral 
work  should  precede  written  work  in  all  new 
subjects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  methods  in 
any  particular  subject,  as  a  teacher  can  follow- 
any  good  textbook,  but  all  problems  should  be 
solved  according  to  the  most  approved  busi- 
ness methods,  and  it  is  better  to  teach  but  one 
method — elaborate  explanations  should  not  be 
required.  It  is  satisfying  to  give  reasons  at 
the  beginning  of  a  subject. 

On  completion  of  the  work  of  the  seventh 
grade,  our  students  take  the  examination 
sent  out  by  the  regents  of  the  Universitj  of  the 
State  of  New  York  under  the  same  conditions 
in  all  respects  as  the  seeing  pupils.  They 
usually  maintain  as  good  a  per  cent  of  the 
number  instructed  who  pass  as  those  of  the 
public  schools  and  with  as  high  a  rating.  Often 
they  have  passed  this  test  they  are  ready  to  go 
on  in  the  higher  mathematics  such  as  element- 
ary and  intermediate  algebra  and  geometry. 

As  we  need  fractional  ability  in  the  mental 
arithmetic  of  daily  life,  and  this  ability  comes 
to  the  mind  only  through  repeated  exercise, 
and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  written 
work  but  slow  and  uncertain  in  oral  solutions, 
therefore  along  with  the  required  work  we 
give  our  pupils  considerable  drill  in  mental 
oral  work. 

I  will  give  in  detail  our  method  : 

The  class  is  called  to  attention  and  the  work- 
is  conducted  in  military  fashion.  The  pupils, 
if  sitting,  take  erect  positions  and  when  stand- 
ing have  both  feet  on  the  floor  and  hands  by 
their  sides.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  a  girl 
begins  to  finger  her  curls  and  fix  the  bow  on 
her  hair  that  her  mind  is  there  also.  What  we 
aim  for  is  perfect  poise  with  the  mind  wholly 
centered  on  the  work. 

The  brain  naturally  becomes  fatigued  if  we 
concentrate  too  long.  As  soon  as  the  results 
are  not  satisfactory  the  pupils  should  rest, 
otherwise  they  form  careless  habits.  Their 
abilitv  for  sustained  effort  increases  by  prac- 
tice.    It  is  well  to  vary  the  exercise  for  relaxa- 
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tion.  The  class  should  be  kept  on  the  alert  by 
calling  upon  any  pupil  in  any  part  of  the  work. 
Concert  work  is  a  good  thing.  The  best  set 
the  pace  and  the  others  must  come  up.  The 
slow  ones  realize  their  deficiencies  and  all 
learn  not  to  be  confused  by  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices  and  of  those  around  them.  Groups 
working  in  concert  with  others  ready  to  be 
called  upon  sustain  the  attention.  We  lay 
great  stress  on  unison,  so  that  eacli  may  think 
for  himself. 

In  order  to  have  chorus  work  and  to  free 
Uie  mind  from  the  language  to  be  employed, 
we  have  a  set  form  of  expression.  We  lead 
up  to  facility  in  mental  addition  by  starting 
with  a  given  number  and  adding  a  given  num- 
ber to  it.  The  teacher  calls  upon  different 
pupils,  continuing  with  the  same  addend  until 
the  results  of  the  combination  are  fixed  and  be- 
come mere  repetition.  For  example,  beginning 
at  25  add  9.  The  pupil  recites  25,  34,  43,  52, 
etc.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  method 
in  horizontal  addition.  We  drill  to  get  the 
result  as  quickly  as  possible  and  expect  it  to 
follow  the  statement  without  a  break  in  the 
sentence.  For  instance :  The  teachei  gives 
385  plus  279.  The  pupil  states  385  plus  279  are 
664.  To  get  the  result  the  mental  process  with 
some  is  to  add  the  higher  order  of  u-iits,  as 
385  plus  200,  585  plus  70,  555  plus  9,  which 
gives  664.  Of  course,  this  is  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  takes  to  put  it  into  words.  Others 
make  385,  400  plus  279  are  679.  The  15  added 
in  the  beginning  equals  664,  and  many  recog- 
nize immediately  the  carrying  figures  adding 
the  higher  order  of  units  first.  In  rapiJ  work 
we  do  not  ask  for  results  of  examples  larger 
than  a  number  of  three  figures  added  to  a 
number  of  three  figures  except  in  adding  dol- 
lars and  cents,  which  \  will  illustrate  in  the 
interest  problems. 

In  subtraction,  as  in  addition,  we  work  with 
the  small  numbers,  gradually  increasing  them 
until  the  pupils  can  give  the  difference  between 
any  two  numbers  not  having  the  minuend 
larger  than  a  number  of  three  figures.  We 
teach  no  method  but  depend  on  practice  for 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  statement  is  475 
minus  289  are  186.  Many  examples  are  given 
receiving  instant  results,  as  98 — 27,  169 — 54,  368 
— 142,  etc.  For  combination  work  we  memorize 
the  aliquot  parts  of  100,  the  square  of  the 
numbers  from  \  to  25,  learning  the  root  as 
they  produce  the  power.  We  also  learn  the 
multiplication  tables  up  to  25x12.  This  helps 
with  their  written  work  in  having  one  pro- 
duce with  a  multiple  up  to  25 ;  also  short  divi- 
sion with  divisors  up  to  25.  In  drilling  in  the 
multiplication  tables,  we  take  each  table  as 
far  as  the  12  times  up  to  12x25,  the  13  table  to 
13x12,  continuing  to  25x12.  The  division  tables 
are  learned,  also.  Learning  these  tables  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  they  should  be  memorized 
thoroughly  one  by  one  until  the  pupils  can  say 
them  forward  and  backward  or  give  the  pro- 
duct of  any  factors  instantly.  Time  enough 
should  be  devoted  to  the  learning  of  the  tables 
to  have  them  thoroughly  mastered.    Too  much 


emphasis  cannot  be  put  on  the  memorizing  of 
them.  If  definite,  accurate  results  arc  demand- 
ed the  children  may  avoid  the  careless,  heed- 
less, listless  attitude  toward  the  work  which 
they  so  often  acquire. 

Teachers  can  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
drill  by  individual,  group  and  concert  recita- 
tions and  by  the  old  spelling  match  plan.  After 
having  learned  all  the  tables  they  should  be 
reviewed  often  as  tables. 

In  combination  work  we  employ  the  different 
processes  in  this  manner :  25  times  25  minus 
125  plus  29  squared  times  10  minus  30  divided 
by  25.  The  class  gives  the  result  8  as  soon  as 
called  upon.  Combinations,  like  this,  may  be 
given  of  any  length  a\\<\  tin-  answer  expected 
instantly.  In  drilling  in  this  exercise  we  start 
with  one  operation,  call  for  the  result,  repeat, 
adding  an  operation  and  continue  as  long  as 
you  can  recall  the  beginning  as  in  "The  House 
That  Jack  Built."  For  example,  24  squared 
576,  24  squared  minus  76,  500  24  squared  minus 
76  divided  by  10,  50  and  so  on.  The  pupils 
may  take  turns  in  giving  these  combinations 
if  they  call  for  a  root  of  an  imperfect  power 
or  use  other  than  an  exact  divisor,  they  lose 
their  chance.  If  they  can  give  them  they  can 
perform  the  operations  as  they  are  given  to 
them.     It  also  holds  their  interest. 

hi  multiplication  we  use  a  number  of  three 
figures  for  the  multiplicand  and  a  number  of 
one,  two  or  three  figures  for  the  multiplier. 
We  make  up  these  examples  by  calling  for  the 
figures  from  different  members  of  the  class  or 
from  visitors. 

The  teacher  repeats  the  figures  given  until 
three  are  obtained,  which  become  the  multi- 
plicand, then  three  more  for  the  multiplier. 
The  class  states  and  performs  the  operation 
of  the  example.  Multiply  489  by  976,  6  9s  are 
54.  4  and  5  to  carry,  6  8s  are  48  and  5  are  53, 
3  and  5  to  carry;  6  4s  are  24  and  5  are  29; 
2,  9,  3,  293  to  carry  4  and  293  to  carry. 

Seven  9s  are  63  and  293  are  356,  6  and  35  to 
carry,  6,  4  and  35  to  carry ;  7  8s  are  56  and  35 
are  91,  1  and  9  to  carry ;  7  4s  are  28  and  9  are 
37,  3,  7,  1,  371  to  carry,  6,  4  and  371  to  carry; 
9  9s  are  81  and  371  are  452,  2  and  45  to  carry, 
2,  6,  4  and  45  to  carry ;  9  8s  are  12  and  45  are 
117,  7  and  11  to  carry,  9  4s  are  36  and  11  are 
47,  4,  7,  7,  2,  6,  4,  477264;  therefore,  489  mul- 
tiplied by  976  equals  477264. 

In  division  we  use  five  or  six  figures  for  a 
dividend  and  for  the  divisor  a  number  not 
larger  than  25.  The  statement  is:  divide  89654 
by  9 ;  9  in  89,  9  and  8  remainder ;  in  86,_9  and  5 
remainder ;  9,  9  and  5  remainder ;  in  55,  5  and 
1  remainder ;  9,  9,  5  and  1  remainder ;  in  14,  1 
and  5  remainder ;  9,  9,  5,  1  and  5  remainder : 
9951  5-9 ;  therefore,  89654  divided  by  9  equals 
9951  5-9.  To  solve  a  problem  in  interest,  we 
use  the  method  of  aliquot  parts  or  the  business 
method.  First  finding  the  interest  for  one 
year,  then,  for  the  given  number  of  years.  For 
the  months  as  a  fractional  part  of  a  year.  We 
drill  on  the  aliquot  parts  as  2  months  or  1-6 
of  a  year,  8  months  or  2-3  of  a  year,  5  days  or 
1-6  of  a  month.     We  make  up  our  problem  in 
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interest  by  calling  for  the  figures  as  in  multi- 
plication, taking  the  first  three  for  a  principal, 
the  next  two  for  the  years  and  the  months  and 
the  last  one  for  the  rate  per  cent. 

The  class  states:  Find  the  interest  of  $789 
for  3  years,  S  months,  at  7  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  $1  for  1  year  at  7  per  cent  is 
.07,  the  interest  of  $798  must  be  798  times  7 
cents  or  7  times  798;  7  8s  are  56,  6  and  5  to 
carry ;  7  9s  are  63  and  5  are  68,  8  and  6  to 
carry ;  7  7s  are  49  and  6  are  55.  5,  5,  8,  6,  $55.86. 
Since  the  interest  for  one  year  is  $55.86,  for 
three  years  it  must  be  three  times  $55.86 ;  3  6s 
.ire  18,  8  and  1  to  carr>  ;  3  8s  are  24  and  1  are 
25,  5  and  2  to  carry ;  5,  8  and  2  to  carry ;  3  5s 
are  15  and  2  are  17,  7  and  1  to  carry ;  7,  5,  8  and 
1  to  carry;  3  5s  are  15  and  1  are  16,  1,  6,  7,  5, 
8,  $167.58.  Since  the  interest  for  1  year  is 
$55.86,  for  5  months,  or  5-12ths  of  a  year,  it 
must  be  5-12_ths  of  55.86;  12  in  55,  4  and  7  re- 
mainder in  78,  6  and  6  remainder,  4,  6  and  6 
remainder ;  in  66,  5  and  6  remainder ;  4,  6. 
5  and  6-12ths  or  1-2,  465 y2 ;  5  times  l/2 
are  5  divided  by  2  or  2^2 ;  5  5s  arc 
25  and  2  are  27,  7  and  2  to  carry;  5  6s  are  30 
and  2  are  32,  2  and  3  to  carry ;  2,  7  and  3  to 
carry:   5  4s  are  20  and  3  are  23,  2,  3,  2,  7, 


$23.27K>,  which  must  be  added  to  $167.58; 
$167.58  plus  $23  are  $190.58;  $190.58  plus  27V, 
cents  are  $190.85^. 

Therefore,  the  interest  of  $798  for  three 
years  5  months  at  7  per  cent  equals  $190.85^2. 

The  teacher  in  conducting  the  work  may 
have  the  pupils  repeat  some  of  the  larger 
numbers  which  they  have  and  go  back  to  as 
the  interest  for  the  years.  If  there  is  a  mis- 
take in  any  operation  the  work  should  be 
stopped  immediately  and  repeated.  It  is  inter- 
esting for  the  pupils  to  correct  their  mistakes 
and  carry  on.  In  order  to  conduct  this  oral 
mental  work  the  teacher  should  be  as  expert 
as  she  expects  her  pupils  to  be  and  not  be 
bound  to  pencil  and  paper.  This  rapid  calcu- 
lation develops  poise,  concentration  and  power 
of  quick  thinking,  which  fits  our  pupils  to  meet 
the  problems  which  come  into  their  lives,  and 
to  solve  them  on  the  "step  lively"  basis,  which 
is  so  necessary  in  our  modern  rush. 

The  pupils  enjoy  these  drill  exercises  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  often  receive  much 
applause  from  visitors  which  stimulates  them 
to  greater  effort  and  the  guests  depart  with  a 
higher  estimation  of  the  ability  of  the  blind. 


(b)      Use  of  the  Curtis  Tests,  in  Arithmetic. 

MISS  CLAUDIA  POTTER, 
Teacher  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,   Overbrook,    Pa, 


When  twenty  minutes  were  tactfully  and 
firmly  allotted  to  this  paper,  there  came  to 
mind  the  troubles  of  two  elderly  ladies  in  the 
days  of  England's  most  stringent  food  regula- 
tions. Soon  after  the  ration  was  announced 
they  reported  that  although  they  were  con- 
scientiously living  up  to  the  rules,  the  allow- 
ance was  so  much  beyond  their  usual  needs 
that  they  could  not  keep  on.  To  report  the 
results  of  a  single  year's  work  seemed  much 
like  gathering  the  apple  crop  in  June — i*  was 
calculated  to  save  space.  When  the  paper  was 
finished,  however,  the  tale  of  the  old  ladies 
did  not  appear  so  apropos.  Moreover,  the 
ration  was  reduced  again ! 

What  are  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice 
Tests?  It  is  easiest  to  quote  more  or  less 
verbatim  from  the  Teacher's  Manual  as  in- 
tended for  sighted  children.  There  are  forty- 
eight  lesson  cards  on  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  one  type.  The  types  are  so  chosen 
that  the  range  is  from  the  simplest  example 
to  the  most  difficult  a  child  in  the  grades  is 
called  on  to  solve.  In  addition,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  early  lessons  is  designed  to  teach 
the  combinations,  another  the  bridging  of  the 
tens  (such  problems  as  49  +  3),  another  carry- 
ing, another  how  to  cope  with  the  flagging 
of  attention  in  a  long  column.  Lessons  45-48 
are  study  cards   for  the  use  of  children  who 


have  trouble  in  learning  the  combinations. 
Lessons  13,  30  and  31,  and  44  are  test  cards  to 
be  used  in  determining  what  practice  a  child 
needs  and  in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
child's  efforts.  The  lessons  are  issued  in  two 
editions,  Form  A  and  Form  B  equal  in  the 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  examples  in  each 
lesson.  The  corresponding  lessons  of  either 
form  serve  as  a  test  for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice put  upon  the  other. 

Each  lesson  should  be  completed  within  the 
same  given  time,  ranging  from  6%  minutes 
in  low  fourth  grade  to  3  minutes  in  high 
eighth.  The  answers  only  are  written  upon 
tissue  paper  in  a  practice  pad,  under  which 
the  card  is  slipped.  Answers  upon  the  back 
of  the  card  enable  the  child  to  correct  his  own 
work,  and  only  papers  judged  to  be  perfect 
need  be  handed  to  the  teacher.  The  entire 
process,  including  distribution  and  collection 
of  papers,  should  not  take  more  than  ten  min- 
utes daily,  when  the  routine  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  purpose  of  the  Practice  Tests  is  to  de- 
velop ability  that  will  transfer  to  regular 
arithmetic  work  and  to  all  situations  in  which 
computations  are  used ;  not  to  give  a  few 
children  a  chance  to  show  how  rapidly  they 
can  finish  the  series  of  lessons.  Lack  of  ability 
to  "cipher"  will  prove  a  handicap  in  the  life 
of  any  man  or  woman.     On  the  other  hand, 
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once  standard  degrees  of  ability  have  been 
attained,  further  drill  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort,  and  we  are  warned,  may  actually  prove 
injurious  to  the  work. 

The  surest  sign  of  faulty  use  of  the  Practice 
Tests  is  the  speed  that  is  due  to  excessive  ef- 
fort and  nervous  strain.  The  speed  that  is  de- 
sired is  the  perfection  of  execution  produced 
by  thoroughness  of  preparation.  Inspire  con- 
scientious practice,  and  the  question  of  speed 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  Test  13  is 
given,  to  determine  which  children  do  not 
need  drill  on  Lessons  1-12.  These  children 
are  given  other  work  during  drill  time 

Only  when  Lesson  1,  seventy  addition  prob- 
lems of  the  type  8  +  6+5,  has  been  perfect- 
ly done,  is  Lesson  2,  in  subtraction,  taken  up. 
In  this  way  each  child  masters  the  simple 
work  before  taking  the  more  complex — each 
child  practices  only  on  the  type  of  example  in 
which  he  falls  below  the  standard,  and  each 
child  progresses  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  his 
native  powers  and  personal  efforts  allow. 

Through  appeals  to  basic  instincts,  drill  work 
with  the  Practice  Tests  becomes  so  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  that  it  takes  on  the  nature 
of  play.  This  in  no  way  decreases  the  value 
of  the  results  secured,  however.* 

The  system  has  been  a  gradual  evolution 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  sighted  children.  The 
problem  of  equivalent  devices  for  the  blind  has 
been  merely  stated,  rather  than  solved.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  Tests  came  to  be 
used  at  Overbrook  this  year  were  a  bit  out 
of  the  ordinary.  After  an  absence  of  five 
years,  I  returned  to  Overbrook  to  find  various 
changes.  When  I  first  went  there,  the  empha- 
sis in  arithmetic  had  been  almost  entirely  on 
mental  calculations,  with  results  very  impres- 
sive to  one  new  to  the  work.  This  year  the 
pendulum  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  swing, 
with  work  being  done  almost  entirely  on  the 
Taylor  slates,  which  had  previously  been  en- 
tirely banished.  A  fair  comparison  of  results 
was  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  changes 
in  teachers  during  the  war  period.  It  was 
decided  this  year  to  put  all  the  arithmetic 
into  the  hands  of  one  person.  The  difficulty 
of  giving  each  of  those  classes  even  four  hours 
a  week  was  partly  overcome  by  overlapping 
part  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
The  second  and  the  third  grades  had  only 
five  one-half  hours  each,  plus  an  hour  of  writ- 
ten work  in  conjunction  with  another  class. 
This  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because 
of  the  differences  in  ability  among  the  younger 
children.  In  all  the  classes,  the  year  has  been 
spent  digging  in  the  cellar,  with  the  Courtis 
Practice  Tests  as  chief  shovel. 

At  first  the  work  was  almost  entirely  oral, 
there  being  here  the  least  mechanical  barrier 
to  pure  calculation.     The  children  thoroughly 


*This  explanation  consists  of  portions  se- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  Teacher's 
Manual. 


enjoyed  being  timed  with  a  stop  watch  on 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  questions  from  the  easier 
tests,  the  short,  snappy  recitations  holding 
interest,  the  eagerness  to  take  part  sure  to  be 
soon  gratified,  and  the  deep-rooted  love  of  a 
race  making  life  easy  for  the  teacher.  In 
fact,  the  desire  for  the  game  has  been  known 
to  cause  the  wriggling  third-graders  to  send  a 
delegate  after  the  teacher  when  late  dismissal 
from  prayers  caused  a  stay  of  five  minutes 
over  the  bell  with  another  class.  The  records 
were  not  made  with  statistics  in  view,  especial- 
ly after  the  stop-watch  grew  weary  of  its 
strenuous  labors,  but  on  the  fundamental  com- 
binations of  two  numbers,  the  quickest  boys 
came  very  close  to  a  question  a  second. 

In  addition  of  columns  of  seven  numbers,  as 
in  Test  8,  or  of  thirteen  numbers,  as  in  Test 
20,  division  into  teams  took  place,  Carnations 
versus  Rhine  A.  C,  Syracuse  versus  Bunker 
Hill  Tigers.  At  first  the  numbers  had  to  be 
read  very  slowly,  but  the  speed  mania  gradu- 
ally developed,  and  here,  of  course,  came  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  between  the  slow  and 
the  rapid  members  of  the  class. 

The  second  grade  never  could  have  teams, 
for  we  ran  from  Collin,  spending  his  first 
real  year  in  school,  who  so  often  made  the 
false  start,  two  ones,  two,  two  twos,  three. 
—  and  John,  who  doesn't  get  through  his  seven 
times  table  after  two  years  in  the  grade, — up 
to  four  little  fellows  of  good  even  ability.  In 
this  grade,  a  game  suggested  by  a  public  school 
teacher  was  a  useful  variation  on  the  watch, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  increasing  the 
number  taking  part.  Two  boys  of  like  power 
race  on  ten  questions,  the  point  going  to  tin- 
one  who  answers  first.  No  point  is  allowed 
if  a  mistake  is  corrected  before  the  rival  speaks, 
but  the  opponent  has  been  prevented  from 
gaining  the  point.  The  interest  in  the  contest 
keeps  the  advanced  boys  from  becoming  rest- 
less over  the  easy  questions  given  the  slow 
children.  The  shrill  voices  of  two  of  the 
quick  little  fellows  would  sing  out  the  answers 
almost  as  to  the  swing  of  a  baton,  and  it  often 
required  many  questions  to  break  the  tie.  They 
called  it  their  duet. 

The  third  grade  children  were  too  excitable 
for  races,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
reached  the  point  where  addition  contests  were 
satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  grade,  the  oral 
work  became  very  interesting,  and  races  also 
proved  helpful  in  elementary  fractions.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  turned  out  to  be  ready 
for  about  the  same  kind  of  work  and  with  them 
an  effort  was  made  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  longer  calculations  of  the  days  when  I 
first  knew  Overbrook. 

The  oral  work  did  not  present  any  phase 
excessively  different  from  work  that  might  be 
done  with  a  sighted  group,  except  that  the 
appeal  must  be  solely  to  the  ear.  Its  im- 
portance and  value  to  our  children  seem  hard- 
ly to  be  overestimated,  for  as  pad  and  pencil 
are  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  the  sighted, 
surely  mental  calculation,  within  reason,  is  the 
quickest  mode  for  our  pupils.     We  want  them 
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able  readily  to  reckon  the  cost,  say,  of  caning 
a  chair — simple  multiplications — and  to  be  able 
to  check  up  the  grocer's  boy  as  his  careless 
pencil  wanders  up  the  column  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Equally,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
written  work  holds  its  very  important  place. 
Written  work  is  so  inexorable.  Said  Dog- 
berry, "Write  me  down  an  ass!"  ai.d  the 
eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
is  never  so  plain  as  when  you  have  followed 
his  advice,  in  simple  arithmetic.  Written 
work,  for  us,  is  two  parts  Braille  and  one  part 
arithmetic — one  may  read  incorrectly,  write 
incorrectly,  perhaps  "cipher"  incorrectly.  A 
careless  habit  in  Braille  may  react  fatally  on 
written  arithmetic.  One  bright  third  grade 
boy  is  always  poor  in  written  work,  because 
he  does  not  distinguish  between  four  and 
six,  five  and  nine.  Lynx-eyed  vigilance  from 
the  day  the  child  touches  Braille  is  the  only 
safeguard  for  accuracy  in  writing.  This  state- 
ment is  as  original  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  as  easily  carried  out.  There  are 
various  discrepancies  between  oral  and  writ- 
ten work.  A  fifth  grade  lad  with  a  lightning 
mind  keeps  the  teacher  on  the  move  to  be  ready 
for  his  oral  multiplication  answers,  yet  care- 
lessness and  indifference  keep  his  papers  from 
being  perfect. 

The  cards  of  Form  A  of  the  tests  were 
stereotyped  without  the  numeral  sign,  omit- 
ting the  last  four  lessons,  which  were  used 
only  for  oral  work,  and  the  four  strictly  test 
cards  which  were  saved  for  final  examinations. 
No  effort  was  made  to  have  the  boys  correct 
their  own  papers,  because  of  limited  time  nor 
was  the  speed  element  featured.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  work  for  a  blind 
child  and  a  sighted  child  is  striking  enough. 
Tn  one  case  the  mechanical  element  is  almost 
nil,  while  with  us  it  outweighs  the  arithmetic. 
The  place  must  be  kept  on  the  question  paper, 
and  the  styles  in  its  proper  cell — and  the  prob- 
lem worked.  Taylor  slates  were  not  used  until 
multipliers  of  two  figures  were  reached.  The 
habit  of  checking  work  was  encouraged  as 
longer  problems  came  on,  the  adding  of  a 
column  in  both  directions — adding  the  re- 
mainder to  the  subtrahend — "casting  out  the 
nines"   in   multiplication  and   division. 

"It  takes  too  long  to  prove  them,"  said  some. 

"Longer  than  to  do  the  same  paper  several 
times?"  they  were  asked.  Each  had  to  answer 
for  himself.  The  younger  boys  found  a  gold 
^tar  for  each  perfect  paper  a  pleasant  reward. 

With  the  second  and  third  grade  little  was 
done  with  the  written  tests.  The  chief  need 
was  practice  in  writing  Braille  numbers,  and 
the  presence  of  another  class  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  their  writing  class  the  attention 
desirable.  The  fourth  grade  had  usually  two 
of  its  four  hours  for  written  work.  Few  of 
them  achieved  perfect  papers  beyond  Test  10 
— only  one  completed  twenty  papers,  and  count- 
ing out  altogether  one  new  boy  and  one  much 
below  par,  seven  out  of  the  remaining  eleven 
did  not  succeed  with  all  of  the  first  nine.     So 


many  times  there  would  be  one,  two  or  three 
mistakes.  In  such  cases  it  seemed  injudicious 
to  keep  a  child  perpetually  at  one  paper,  so  the 
first  nine  were  taken  in  rotation,  always  with 
the  understanding  that  a  perfect  paper  was 
the  goal. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  fourth  grade  found  their  written  work  in 
Braille  so  careless  that  for  four  weeks  recently 
their  entire  time  was  given  to  taking  dictation, 
copying,  re-copying,  copying  again,  until  in 
each  case  a  perfect  paper  was  produced.  Even 
after  that  drill  I  have  seen  an  examination 
paper  in  spelling  where  words  were  wrong 
simply  because  an  extra  dot  had  noi  been 
pressed  down  in  the  ample  time  allowed  for 
corrections.  Accuracy,  care,  how  to  make 
them  care,  is  the  most  searching  question  we 
all  fan-. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  found  them- 
selves working  in  the  more  advanced  tests,  and 
occasionally  a  boy  would  look  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  checking  his  work  as  a  real  find.  Un- 
doubtedly the  emphasis  upon  an  entirely  per- 
fect paper  has  had  its  effect  in  impressing  the 
meaning  of  accuracy.  Mathematics  is  easy  to 
explain,  but  accuracy  is  the  hid  treasure,  bet- 
ter than  much  fine  gold,  for*  which  the  teacher 
yearns.  In  the  search  for  it  this  year,  much 
of  the  ordinarily  expected  subject  matter  was 
untouched.  The  second  story  of  the  house 
cannot  be  built  ahead  of  the  foundation.  The 
attempt  to  do  just  that  has  often  been  the 
trouble  with  those  of  us  who  look  back  upon 
arithmetic  as  a  foretaste  of  the  future  life  we 
hope  to  avoid. 

A  delightful  by-product  of  the  arithmetic 
with  the  younger  boys  has  come  through  the 
contests.  How  they  loved  them !  And  how 
quarrelsome  they  could  become !  The  first 
tendency  of  that  sort  was  met  by  suspension 
of  the  contest — wrath  thereupon  being  directed 
toward  the  offender  by  his  disappointed  mates. 
Strong,  suppressed  excitement  reigned,  with 
the  necessity  of  remembering  neighbors  in  the 
midst  of  jubilation.  After  an  outcry  of  "cheat- 
ing," last  fall,  in  the  fourth  grade,  contests 
were  off  for  a  week.  Then  the  boys  were 
told  of  the  opposing  generals  in  Browning's 
"Luria" — how  one  sent  back  a  cohort  which 
had  laid  down  its  arms  "in  error  of  the  battle- 
signal's  sense" — how  the  other  sacrificed  an 
immediate  advantage  for  his  side,  because  he 
thought  it  more  important  to  mankind  to 
clear  the  glorious  nobility  of  Luria's  charac- 
ter in  the  face  of  false  charges.  The  boys  im- 
mediately urged  a  reading  of  "Luria."  Brown- 
ing was  deferred  for  a  few  years,  but  one  of 
the  boys  said,  "Remember  the  two  generals" 
— and  there  were  no  more  quarrels. 

The  hair-trigger  third  grade  arrived  more 
slowly.  Moody,  affectionate,  hot-tempered 
little  Italian  Louis  could  not  play  when  his 
side  began  to  lose.  After  various  talks  about 
the  sportsman  who  fought  hard  and  lost  with 
a  smile,  the  day  came  when  he  failed  and  kept 
silent.     I  looked  at  his  disappointed  face,  and 
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wondered  whether  he  could  continue  the  game. 
Soon  he  spoke.    "I  didn't  say  anything,  did  I  ?" 

"No,  we're  proud  of  you  !"  and  his  victory 
had  begun. 

After  a  race  in  the  second  grade,  saintly 
Murray,  the  loser,  gave  Edward  a  shaking-Up. 

'Why,  Murray!" 

'  Well,  that's  what  lie  did  to  me  yesterday!" 

Later  it  was  Murray  who  one  day  handed 
hack  the  teacher's  philosophy,  "We  have  to  be 
losers  most  of  our  lives,  so  we  must  learn  to 
do   it   well." 

This  month,  the  day  after  the  Perkins- 
( )verbrook  Athletic  meet,  which  went  off  with 
a  cordial  friendliness  that  was  rarely  fine, 
Edward  was  beaten  in  his  race  with  Murray. 
He  turned,  and  I  saw  a  vigorous  shaking. 
Shocked  at  this  reversion  to  earlier  savagrv,  1 
said.  "Oh.  Edward!" 


"I'm  just  doing  what  they  did  yesterday 
in  the  meet !"  Sure  enough,  with  both  hands, 
he   was   congratulating   the   victor. 

Mr.  Courtis  says,  "Skill  cannot  be  developed 
in  growing  children  by  instruction,  or  by  any 
other  form  of  personal  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Consequently  the  teachers 
who  best  inspire  their  classes  to  voluntary 
effort  will  secure  the  best  returns."  He  also 
urges,  "Permit  each  individual  to  practice  in 
his  own  way  and  to  grow  at  his  own  rate." 
Children  are  plants,  and  we  can  do  splendid 
or  terrible  things  to  them.  More  and  more 
carefully  we  are  trying  to  provide  the  sun,  the 
rain,  and  the  soil  which  will  permit  the  greatest 
natural  growtli  and  beauty,  and  we  do  not  yet 
conceive  what  things  may  be.  Paul  plants, 
Apollos  waters,  and  the  increase  we  can  only 
watch  with  perpetual  wonder. 
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Apply  pressure  to  a  liquid  and  this  force 
is  transmitted  without  loss  in  every  direction. 
Since  the  world  war  began,  great  stress  has 
been  placed  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
-ources,  so  that  our  children's  children  to  re- 
mote generations  may  have  some  left  over  for 
use ;  and  especially  has  there  been  a  demand 
for  efficiency — efficiency  in  the  army  and  navy, 
the  air  service,  the  railway  and  postal  service. 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  industrial  enter- 
prises and  manufacturing,  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Naturally,  education,  the  cause  which  pre- 
cedes them  all,  the  arch  which  supports  them 
all,  has  received  its  share  of  investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  efficient,  and 
if  not,  what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  make 
it  efficient.  Schools  for  the  blind,  as  a  branch 
of  education,  have  received  and  are  receiving 
earnest  attention  to  discover  and  remedy 
lapses  from  efficiency. 

In  fact,  so  dominant  is  this  demand  tor  ef- 
ficiency that  man  is  in  danger  of  becoming, 
not  what  the  political  economists  and  the 
sociologists  claim  as  his  primary  place,  a  con- 
sumer, and  the  being  for  whom  goods  are  pro- 
duced, but  an  efficient,  smoothly-working  ma- 
chine with  vision  fixed  and  mind  intent,  and 
muscles  strained  toward  one  objective — effi- 
ciency.    Yet  we  believe  in  efficiency. 

However,  it  is  our  plain  duty  as  instructors 
of  the  blind  to  direct  the  searchlight  on  our 
own  branch  of  work  that  we  may  see,  and 
remove  obstacles  to  our  best  service  and  suc- 
cess. 

In  recent  years  much  study  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  the  feebleminded  The 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feebleminded  divides  them  into  three  classes 
— idiot,  imbecile  and  moron. 

The  idiot  has  a  mental  age  or  capacity  up  to 


and  including  that  of  a  child  two  years  of  age ; 
the  imbecile,  a  mental  age  or  capacity  of  a 
child  from  two  to  seven  inclusive ;  and  the 
moron,  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Above  these  we  have  the  sub- 
normal or  backward  child;  the  terms  sub- 
normal and  backward  being  two  different  terms 
for  the  same  condition. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  subnormal 
or  backward  are  not  really  feebleminded,  and 
might  have  had  normal  capacity  except  for 
some  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  bad 
home  condition,  neglect,  poor  health,  which 
have  caused  retarded  mental  development.  Yet 
the  difference  between  the  higher  classes  of 
the  feebleminded  and  the  very  backward  is  not 
great. 

The  number  of  feebleminded  among  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  complete 
statistics  as  to  the  per  cent  of  the  blind  who 
are  feebleminded,  but  without  doubt  it  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  public  schools.  In  one  of 
our  larger  schools  for  the  blind,  where  com- 
plete tests  were  made  to  determine  the  mentali- 
ty of  the  pupils,  twenty-one  were  found  to  be 
feebleminded  among  224  tested,  or  over  9  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  61,  or 
over  27  per  cent,  classed  as  subnormal  or  back- 
ward children.  Therefore,  in  this  school  there 
were  over  36  per  cent  of  the  two  groups  feeble- 
minded and  subnormal.  Other  schooL  state 
that  these  same  classes  vary  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  in  their  schools  at  different  times 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  person  who 
is  either  blind  or  has  very  defective  sight  in 
1200  of  our  population.  Estimating  2l/2  to  3 
per  cent  of  these  to  be  feebleminded  (about 
10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are 
feebleminded),  about  one  person  in  48,000  of 
our  population  is  both  blind  and  feebleminded. 
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Considered  as  a  whole,  the  problem  is  not  a 
great  one,  yet  in  the  schools  it  is  important 
and  perplexing.  There  are  several  scales  or 
systems  for  testing  intelligence.  Briefest  men- 
tion only  is  here  made  of  two.  The  Binet- 
Simon  Measuring  Scale  has  been  much  used. 
To  quote  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  "The  fact  is 
that  intelligence  is  being  measured,  and  is 
being  measured  by  the  Binet  Scale,  and  that 
practical  results  of  far-reaching  importance 
and  significance  are  continually  being  obtained 
from  the  use  of  this  scale."  This  scale  has 
been  improved  by  Dr.  Goddard  himself,  also 
by  Dr.  Hayes,  and  has  been  further  adapted 
by  our  own  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  to  the  testing 
of  the  mentality  of  the  blind. 

Professor  Yerkes  of  Harvard  University, 
working  with  Professor  Bridges,  has  developed 
what  is  called  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale 
for  the  measurement  of  intelligence.  Twenty 
tests  are  given  and  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividual is  rated  by  the  score  he  makes  in  re- 
sponding to  these  tests.  This  scale  is  said  to 
be  more  simple  and  also  capable  of  being  more 
quickly  and  accurately  used  than  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  has 
modified  this  scale  and  adapted  it  to  the  blind. 
Tests  requiring  sight  are  eliminated,  and  others 
which  the  blind  can  use  added,  making  twenty- 
two  tests  for  the  blind.  It  is  being  used  with 
much  success.  However,  specialists  state  that 
much  experimental  work  is  yet  to  be  done  in 
testing  the  blind  before  definite  standards  are 
established  for  the  blind,  and  before  these  tests 
become  fully  reliable.  When  the  pupils  of  a 
school  are  all  tested,  their  mental  levels  will 
be  known,  and  they  can  be  classified  so  as  to 
make  their  work  in  the  school  more  effective, 
and  the  definitely  feebleminded  can  be  sifted 
out.  Altogether  it  will  be  an  advantage  which 
educators  of  the  blind  have  not  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. Any  experienced  instructor  of  the 
blind  has  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  distinct 
types  of  the  feebleminded  blind  child.  It  is  the 
border  line  case  which  creates  the  most  doubt 
and  most  perplexity. 

There  is  complete  agreement  among  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  that  the  presence  of  the 
feebleminded  blind  child  is  detrimental  to  the 
work  of  the  school,  detrimental  to  the  normal 
blind  child  in  the  school,  and  therefore  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Placed  in  regular 
classes,  they  can  never  keep  up  with  the  nor- 
mal pupils.  If  the  class  is  held  back  for  them 
they  take  an  undue  amount  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  strength  with  a  serious  loss  and  in- 
justice to  the  normal  child.  If  the  work  is 
adapted  to  the  normal  child  then  the  feeble- 
minded child  falls  hopelessly  behind,  loses  in- 
terest and  ambition,  and  gets  almost  nothing 
out  of  the  work.  To  set  a  subnormal  child 
back  with  the  younger  children,  to  go  over  the 
same  subjects  in  much  the  same  way  several 
limes  does  not  give  him  sound  preparat.on  in 
the  elementary  subject  from  which  he  will 
advance  with  rapid  strides  later,  as  some  sup- 
pose;  but   rather   teaches   him   to   distrust   his 


own  abilities,  weakens  his  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  his  morale.  This  last 
point,  in  fact,  is  the  common  experience  in 
public  schools.  There  also,  if  a  child  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  same  ground  a  second 
year  with  a  younger  class,  he  does  not  gain 
strength  and  thoroughness  for  rapid  progress 
the  next  year,  but  rather  repeats  this  process 
later  in  his  course.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  the  smaller  schools  the  feeble- 
minded and  subnormal  children  are  placed  in 
regular  classes  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  the 
work,  and  are  set  back  frequently  with  the 
younger  children.  In  the  larger  schools,  they 
are  to  some  extent  placed  in  special  classes 
with  special  teachers.  Many  superintendents, 
however,  state  that  they  have  not  the  teaching 
force  to  enable  them  to  form  special  classes 
for  these  pupils. 

The  presence  of  the  feebleminded  in  our 
schools  brings  in  annoying  problems  cf  dis- 
cipline. Their  lack  of  interest,  incentive  out- 
look and  aspirations  for  the  future  causes  them 
to  be  unusually  active  in  mischievous  ways. 
There  are  two  classes,  the  restless  and  active, 
and  the  dull  and  inactive.  There  is  often  a 
tendency  among  them  to  be  vicious,  quarrel- 
some, immoral ;  therefore,  their  presence  in 
the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  and  in 
the  dormitory  is  very  detrimental  to  the  nor- 
mal child.  Children  learn  much  by  imitation, 
and  the  younger  normal  children  especially  are 
in  danger  of  acquiring  many  undesirable 
habits  by  contact  with  the  older  feebleminded 
schoolmate.  Ideals  and  standards,  and  the 
finer  sentiments  and  aspirations  are  lowered 
by  such  associations.  The  normal  children 
feel  it  and  resent  it,  and  frequently,  their  par- 
ents object  to  having  their  children  subject  to 
such  companionship. 

The  presence  of  the  feebleminded  blind  child 
with  the  other  pupils  at  public  gatherings, 
either  in  the  school  or  outside,  as  in  churches 
and  entertainments,  causes  the  public  generally 
to  underestimate  the  real  standing  and  capac- 
ity of  blind  students  as  a  whole.  This  work 
is  a  further  handicap  to  the  normal  blind 
who  wish  to  go  out  and  find  their  places,  and 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  In  short,  from 
my  own  experience,  from  opinions  gathered 
from  experienced  instructors  of  the  blind, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  the  feebleminded  is  positively  and  seriously 
injurious  to  the  school;  and  what  is  equally 
unfortunate,  the  little  benefit  the  feebleminded 
receive  in  no  way  equals  the  handicap  of  their 
presence  in  the  school.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  other  one  action  that 
would  so  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
as  to  discontinue  the  attempt  to  train  the 
feebleminded  blind  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind. 

We  realize  that  this  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  to  pass.  A  very  few  of  our  schools 
do  not  receive  at  all  any  feeble  minded,  and 
therefore  have  practically  settled  the  problem 
so  far  as  those  schools  themselves  are  con- 
cerned,   but   not    for    the    feebleminded    blind 
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child  in  the  state.  In  most  schools,  I  venture 
the  assertion,  there  may  he  found  present  some 
feebleminded  and  subnormal  students.  Parents, 
friends  and  the  average  citizen  explain  every 
peculiarity  of  the  blind  child,  whether  normal, 
abnormal,  or  subnormal,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
blindness.  They  consider  that  the  one  place 
for  blind  children  of  any  or  all  types  is  in 
the  school  for  the  blind,  and  they  try  to  se- 
cure his  admission. 

One  superintendent  writes  that  whenever 
he  tries  to  drop  from  his  attendance  a  feeble- 
minded pupil  he  always  has  a  fight  on  his 
hands,  as  parents  and  relatives  of  the  child 
.md  also  well-meaning  but  poorly  informed  citi- 
zens are  very  urgent  that  such  pupils  remain 
in  the  school.  I  think  this  is  a  common  oc- 
currence. 

In  my  own  experience  I  recall  a  case  in 
which  a  decidedly  feebleminded  young  woman 
remained  in  the  school  for  seven  years.  At 
first  she  made  some  progress,  but  after  several 
years  seemed  to  reach  the  limit  of  her  capac- 
ity and  began  to  deteriorate,  forgetting  from 
year  to  year  more  than  she  learned.  She 
and  her  people  clung  to  the  idea  that  she  could 
be  fitted  for  some  independent  occupation.  We 
knew  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  When 
we  finally  told  her  parents  as  kindly  as  pos- 
sible that  she  was  making  no  progress,  but 
rather  was  going  back,  and  showing  signs  of 
infirmity,  it  was  not  well  received  by  them, 
and  I  had  to  answer  letters  for  the  next  year 
from  prominent  people  in  the  state,  asking 
why  I  did  not  continue  this  girl  in  the  school. 

Another  case  occurred  last  fall.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  in  the  state  wrote  me 
of  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  of  age  whom 
he  had  accidentally  discovered.  He  said  she 
was  somewhat  defective,  but  thought  it  was 
due  to  lack  of  training  at  home,  and  urged 
most  earnestly  that  I  take  her  into  the  school. 
I  did  so,  and  discovered  that  she  could  not 
speak  at  all,  but  could  produce  only  inarticu- 
late sounds.  She  had  been  examined  by  phy- 
sicians of  standing  and  the  opinion  was  given 
that  that  part  of  the  brain  controlling  speech 
had  never  developed  and  never  would  develop. 
Hence,  she  was  incapable  of  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. The  child  was  very  delicate  and  nearly 
a  cripple  also.  She  was  soon  returned  to  her 
home.  These  are  simply  sample  cases,  show- 
ing how  the  feebleminded  are  urged  onto  the 
schools  by  well-meaning  citizens. 

Schools  for  the  feebleminded  children  usu- 
ally make  a  maintenance  charge  for  each  child 
to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  in  their  inability 
to  do  so,  by  the  county.  On  the  other  hand, 
schools  for  the  blind  are  free.  This  acts  as 
another  incentive  for  getting  the  feebleminded 
blind  child  into  our  schools.  We  do  not  find 
that  either  general  or  special  provision  have 
been  made  for  the  feebleminded  blind  in  any 
of  our  states  or  in  foreign  countries  The 
feebleminded  blind  children,  then,  have  had 
no  other  place  to  go  and  superintendents  have 
felt  called  upon  to  do  what  they  could  for 
them. 


As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  some  schools  for 
the  feebleminded  seeing  children  also  admit 
the  feebleminded  blind  as  custodial  inmates, 
while  other  schools  do  not  admit  the  blind. 
With  some  exceptions,  it  seems  that  the  schools 
for  the  feebleminded  seeing  children  i'o  not 
feel  at  all  responsible  for  the  feebleminded 
blind  children.  It  would  appear,  then,  as  dis- 
tinctly up  to  the  management  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  No  other  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  feebleminded  blind  and  no  other 
provision  will  be  made  for  them,  unless  our 
schools  for  the  blind  take  up  the  subject  active- 
ly and  push  it  to  conclusion. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  solution  of  the 
problem  which  can  be  put  into  effect  imme- 
diately in  all  of  the  states.  Yet  I  further  be- 
lieve that  educators  of  the  blind  should  agree 
on  some  one  plan  which  they  consider  the  wise 
and  just  plan  for  all  concerned;  then  all  unite 
in  pushing  it  to  completion.  It  is  often  a 
slow  process  to  get  governors,  legislatures  and 
institutions  to  take  action  in  new  things.  Some 
states  may  be  able  to  put  it  into  effect  at  once, 
while  others  may  require  a  number  of  years. 

As  to  the  backward  or  subnormal  child,  he 
belongs  to  a  different  class  than  the  feeble- 
minded. Often  he  is  a  number  of  years  be- 
hind his  normal  development,  which  may  be 
ilue.  as  before  stated,  to  lack  of  care  and  train- 
ing in  early  childhood.  He  may  acquire  nor- 
mal development.  These,  or  at  least  the  better 
class  of  them,  probably  can  best  be  provided 
for  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  by  being  put 
into  special  classes  and  being  given  special 
coaching  till  they  make  up  lost  ground.  It 
is  probably  just  and  wise  also  in  border  line 
cases  to  give  them  a  trial  until  it  is  fully  de- 
termined whether  or  not  they  are  feebleminded. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  practically  unani- 
mous, I  believe,  in  thinking  that  the  feeble- 
minded blind  child  should  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded  seeing  child  The 
condition  of  feeblemindedness  is  by  far  the 
greater  handicap ;  blindness  is  the  lesser  mis- 
fortune. Here  they  will  be  classed  with  their 
equals  and  will  receive  maximum  benefit  at 
minimum  cost.  The  lower  types  would  In- 
custodial  inmates,  the  higher  types  would  re- 
ceive valuable  training  in  various  kinds  of 
industrial  and  vocational  work  in  which  they 
may  be  of  real  service. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1916  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  survey  the  activi- 
ties for  the  blind  of  that  state,  and  to  report 
their  findings.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  two  prominent  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  a  superintendent  of  a  working 
home  for  the  blind,  an  efficient  field  officer, 
and  a  dean  of  a  leading  industrial  training 
school.  Their  report,  given  in  1917,  recom- 
mended that  all  feebleminded  blind  children 
be  placed  in  the  schools  for  the  feebleminded 
seeing  children;  that  groups  of  ten  be  placed 
in  separate  cottages  if  possible,  and  that  a 
special  teacher,  trained  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind,  be  employed  to  teach  them,  and  that 
the  schools  receive  a  hundred  dollars  per  capita 
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for  this  work.  This  would  seem  to  he  a 
very  wise  recommendation  and  the  action  that 
should  be  taken:  As  yet,  however,  the  state 
has  not  put  it  into  effect. 

The  feebleminded  blind  child  lives  under  a 
double  affliction,  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible.  He  should  receive  care,  protec- 
tion, and  be  made  as  happy  as  possible.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  are  his  natural  friends 
and  advocates  to  bring  this  to  pass. 

We  remember  that  the  Great  Master  ♦aught 
the  principle  of  saving  and  not  of  wasting. 
After  the  five  thousand  had  been  fed  he  in- 
structed his  disciples  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remained,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
We  read  also  that  he  said  on  another  occasion 
to  the  rich  pharisee :  "When  thou  makest  a 
dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor 
thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsman,  nor  thy  rich 
neighbor,  lest  they  also  bid  thee  agam,  and 
a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou 
makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 


lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for 
they  cannot   recompense   thee." 

The  possible  development  and  usefulness  of 
the  feebleminded  blind  child  are  not  great, 
yet  he  is  precious  to  some  one,  and  he  should 
be  provided  for.  If  he  is  without  friends,  his 
case  is  so  much  the  more  pitiable  and  his  needs 
so  much  the  greater.  If  the  feebleminded  see- 
ing child,  and  especially  the  young  woman, 
needs  the  care  and  protection  of  a  home  or 
institution,  is  not  the  need  of  the  feebleminded 
blind  child  and  the  young  woman  far  greater? 

We  solve  the  problem  for  the  school  and 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
when  we  discontinue  all  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  We 
shall  solve  the  problem  for  the  feebleminded 
blind  themselves  and  therefore  the  whole  prob- 
lem when  we  secure  the  making  of  definite, 
wise  provisions  for  their  care,  protection,  and 
possible  training. 
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It  is  the  anteroom  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
officer,  waiting  for  his  case  to  be  called,  is 
ruminating  on  the  attributes  of  the  new  judge 
who  is  to  hold  his  first  session  this  morning. 
He  thinks  the  judge  seems  young  for  so  re- 
sponsible a  task,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
almost  boyish  enthusiasm  that  gives  this  im- 
pression. 

The  officer  wonders  how  he  will  handle  cer- 
tain cases.  There  is  Joe  Brown,  for  instance, 
an  overgrown,  stupid  boy  who  has  the  faculty 
of  being  caught.  He  has  been  up  twice,  eacn 
time  he  has  been  placed  on  probation.  Doubt- 
less it  will  be  the  reform  school  this  time. 

The  case  is  called.  When  the  boy  enters 
with  the  officer  the  judge  looks  at  him  keenly, 
immediately  recognizing  from  the  slouching 
gait,  rounded  shoulders  and  bent  head  that  he 
has  not  to  deal  with  the  leader  of  a  gang;  just 
one  of  the  hopeless  kind  that  follows  the 
crowd  and  is  always  caught  without  any  of  the 
spoils,  while  the  more  nimble  and  quick  witted 
make  off  with  the  booty.  He  knows  thoroughly 
this  type  of  catspaw. 

"What  is  the  charge?"  "Breaking  and  enter- 
ing." The  witnesses  are  summoned.  From 
their  testimony  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  boy 
was  caught  red-handed.  His  teacher  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  reputation  and  ability.  She 
hasn't  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  He  is  un- 
utterably   stupid — fourteen,    and    only    in    the 


third  grade;  doesn't  belong  even  there;  has 
been  pushed  from  one  grade  to  another  to  get 
rid  of  him.  No,  he  wasn't  always  sullen  and 
morose ;  in  fact,  when  he  entered  school  he 
was  very  active  and  lively,  always  into  some 
mischief.  Gradually  he  became  shy,  then  sul- 
len and  has  drawn  more  and  more  into  him- 
self until  his  only  desire  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Yes,  she  has  done  everything  she  can  for 
him;  has  kept  him  in  after  school  and  given 
him  special  attention,  but  it  isn't  any  use;  he 
cannot  learn  to  read  even  a  primer.  No,  he 
doesn't  play  with  the  other  boys  now;  he  used 
to  do  so,  but  he  couldn't  keep  up  in  the  games. 
His  great  fault  is  truancy;  he  simply  will  not 
go  to  school.  The  truant  officer  is  called  and 
has  much  the  same  evidence  to  offer. 

Except  for  a  restless  shuffling  of  his  feet  the 
boy  appears  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  is 
being  said  of  him.  The  judge  watches  his 
expressionless  face.  "Son,"  he  says,  "look  up 
at  me!"  The  boy  does  not  respond.  "Son, 
look  up !"  Something  in  the  tone  compels 
obedience.  The  boy  attempts  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  meet  those  of  the  judge.  A  shaft  of  light 
falls  across  his  face.  Involuntarily  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  shield  his  eyes.  "Put  down  your 
hand !"  The  boy  obeys,  but  in  a  moment  it 
steals  up  again ;  the  light  is  too  painful. 

The  judge  watches  intently.  "There  is  an 
error  in  the  charge !    You  have  mistaken  effect 
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for  cause.  The  real  offense  of  the  boy  is  that 
he  cannot  see  well  enough  to  play  the  game. 
It  is  quite  evident  what  has  happened.  He 
entered  school  a  happy  youngster,  eager,  full 
of  life  and  of  possibilities;  but  his  interest  was 
not  stimulated  because  he  could  not  :;te  the 
blackboard,  the  reader,  or  the  charts;  be  nat- 
urally found  an  outlet  for  his  energies  by  mak- 
ing mischief.  He  was  punished  and  to  escape 
the  uninteresting  and  the  punishment,  he  played 
truant.  We  all  know  that  truancy  is  the  open 
doorway  to  the  juvenile  court.  There  was  no 
one  who  took  sufficient  interest  in  his  welfare 
to  lind  out  the  real  cause  of  his  difficulties.  1 
remand  this  boy,  no,  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  under  probation  to  the  most 
skillful  eye  specialist  the  city  affords,  lie  will 
report  to  me  at  stated  intervals." 

The  surprised  look  on  the  faces  of  the  court 
(ifficials  is  not  reflected  in  the  boy's  eyes. 
Listlessly,  in  company  with  the  social  service 
worker,  he  goes  forth  to  new  experiences.  He 
finds  himself  in  the  office  of  a  great  eye  doctor 
who  says  very  gruffly  something  about  "heredi- 
tary myopia"  and  "giving  a  child  a  chance" ; 
but  who  is  very  gentle  with  the  lad  and  takes 
infinite  pains  to  try  to  interest  him  as  well  as 
to  fit  him  with  proper  glasses  which  open  up  a 
world  hitherto  unknown  to  his  near-sighted 
eyes.  But  the  trouble  has  progressed  too  far 
to  be  corrected  by  glasses,  and  on  the  card  the 
doctor  writes,  "Candidate  for  a  conservation  of 
vision  class." 

The  social  service  worker  explains  some- 
thing of  what  this  means,  a  special  class  where 
he  will  have  everything  with  which  to  work- 
that  will  help  him  to  see  better;  but  school  of 
any  description  has  no  attractions  for  one 
whose  education  thus  far  has  proved  nothing 
but  a  torture,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  tact 
and  patience  of  his  guide  to  persuade  him  to 
try  it  out  at  least. 

The  school  building  itself  is  the  first  surprise 
that  makes  any  impression  upon  him.  It  is 
not  gray  and  dingy  like  the  one  to  which  he  is 
used ;  other  buildings  do  not  crowd  close  and 
shut  out  the  light.  It  stands  in  an  open  space 
and  has  plenty  of  windows  reaching  almost  to 
the  ceiling ;  whoever  planned  it  realized  that 
the  best  light  comes  from  above. 

The  room  to  which  the  boy  is  directed  after 
the  preliminaries  have  been  disposed  of  is  a 
second  surprise;  it  is  so  cheerful,  so  inviting. 
It  faces  the  northeast  so  that  the  morning  sun 
floods  it;  but  the  even  distribution  of  north 
light  brings  restful  comfort  to  eyes  that  would 
be  tortured  by  the  constantly  changing  light  of 
a  southern  exposure.  The  walls  are  a  light 
buff  color  and  the  ceilings  a  pale  cream.  There 
are  translucent  shades  that  operate  from  the 
central  rail  of  the  window  in  two  directions ; 
thus  the  light  as  it  enters  is  diffused  and 
glare  is  prevented  without  shutting  out  the  air. 
The  shades  are  of  the  color  of  the  walls. 

The  room  is  not  in  the  least  crowded ;  there 
are  but  ten  chairs ;  the  boy  has  never  seen  any- 
thing like  them.  They  are  made  of  dull  fin- 
ished wood  so  that  there  will  be  no  irritation 


in  the  eyes  from  light  reflected  by  polished 
surfaces;  they  can  easily  be  adjusted  and 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  to  give  the 
greatest  advantage  of  light  and  position,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  desks  can  be  raised  to 
an  angle  that  will  bring  the  work  directly  in 
front  of  him,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to 
-.; r.! in  ryes  and  neck  muscles  bending  over  a 
il.it  desk. 

At  first  be  sees  no  blackboards  because  these, 
when  not  in  use,  are  covered  with  shades  like 
those  at  the  windows,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  general  gloomy  appearance  of  the  usual 
classroom,  and  preventing  the  absorption  of 
light  needed  by  the  pupils. 

The  boy  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
teacher,  specially  trained  for  her  work,  makes 
him  feel  at  home  immediately ;  with  infinite 
tact  she  draws  him  from  his  dark  corner  of 
sullen  retreat.  She  has  a  wide  sympathy  that 
does  not  make  him  sorry  for  himself,  but  lifts 
him  to  effort.  He  must  learn  to  read  from  the 
chart,  but  it  is  not  placed  far  away  where  he 
cannot  see  it.  He  is  permitted  to  go  as  near 
to  it  as  he  likes.  From  what  be  lias  previously 
gleaned  at  school  he  is  able  to  pick  out  the 
words.  "I  see  a  house,"  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  it  is  true ;  he  does  see  a  house,  a 
real  house,  not  the  blurred  image  that  he 
thought  the  other  children  saw  when  they  read 
the  words. 

When  he  comes  to  use  letter  and  word  cards, 
they  are  prevented  from  slipping  from  his 
raised  desk  by  a  device  made  in  the  manual 
training  department,  a  frame  that  fits  securely 
on  the  desk,  having  cross-slats,  each  with  a 
tiny  groove,  into  which  he  fits  the  cards.  Later 
a  large  type  book  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
read  from  a  reader  as  the  other  boys  do. 

The  arithmetic  lesson  loses  much  of  its  ter- 
ror and  mystery  when  the  figures  are  clearly 
seen.  He  no  longer  confuses  an  eight  with  a 
three  and  a  five  with  both.  One,  seven  and 
nine  stand  out  with  individual,  distinguishing 
characteristics  now  that  he  can  see  them 
plainly. 

He  is  quite  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  end 
<>f  half  an  hour  all  sight  work  is  stopped  and 
there  is  a  period  of  relaxation ;  sometimes  a 
game  of  ball,  sometimes  gymnastic  exercises 
or  perhaps  just  rest.  At  first  he  will  not  make 
any  effort  to  join  in  the  games,  his  experience 
has  been  too  bitter,  but  he  is  encouraged  to 
try ;  the  teacher  and  the  other  children  are 
very  patient  with  him,  and  gradually  he  loses 
his  sullen  suspicion. 

He  learns,  too,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hand 
work,  so  that  his  sick  eyes  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  rest  a  great  deal.  When  he  later 
comes  to  geography  lessons  very  large  outline 
maps  with  no  confusing  details  help  to  make 
the  continents  realities.  Dissected  maps  cut 
along  state  or  country  boundaries  assist  him 
to  learn  the  shape  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

Typewriting  forms  a  very  important  part  in 
this  new  education ;  it  is  to  become  his  mtdium 
of  written  expression,  so  that  he  may  com- 
municate on  paper  by  the  method  best  qualified 
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to  save  his  sight.  A  shield  is  placed  carefully 
over  the  keys  so  that  he  will  not  be  tempted 
to  use  his  sight  in  memorizing  the  positions  of 
the  letters  as  he  might  do  if  blank  keys  were 
used  instead  of  the  shield.  Later,  if  he  is 
given  any  copying  to  do,  the  subject  matter  is 
written  in  large  letters  on  the  blackboard  to 
which  he  may  move  his  machine  as  close  as  he 
desires;  or  he  may  write  the  copy  for  himself 
in  large  letters  on  unglazed  paper  and  place  it 
on  a  copy  holder  directly  in  front  of  lnm  so 
that  he  will  not  have  to  follow  a  copy  placed 
to  the  side  or  on  the  flat  desk. 

As  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  proficient  to 
write  from  dictation  he  learns  to  use  the  dic- 
taphone and  the  wise  teacher  reads  into  this 
the  descriptive  lessons  in  history,  geography, 
etc.,  so  that  he  may  have  the  double  benefit  of 
hearing  and  typing  them. 

Coming  to  the  class  as  the  boy  does  from  a 
distance,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  his 
lunch  at  school.  Domestic  science  is  a  part  of 
the  sight-saving  class  program  and  table  eti- 
quette is  judiciously  taught.  Luncheon  is  made 
a  family  meal  in  which  the  teacher  joins.  She 
encourages  the  children  to  talk  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  them.  The  table  is  set  with  care, 
and  the  boy  soon  learns  that  it  is  easier  to  eat 
his  bread  if  it  is  cut  into  slices  than  by  tearing 
it  with  his  teeth  from  his  portion  of  loaf.  He 
enjoys  the  hot  soup,  cocoa,  etc.,  prepared  in 
the  school  to  supplement  his  meagre  fare.  He 
takes  his  turn  in  serving  and  in  clearing  the 
room  after  the  meal,  and  soon  forgets,  in  the 
approbation  of  his  teacher,  how  tiresome  it 
seemed  at  first  to  have  to  wash  his  hands  be- 
fore and  after  lunch. 

Gradually  the  sullen  look  on  the  lad's  face 
gives  place  to  the  natural  expression  of  youth. 
He  no  longer  dreads  the  days ;  truancy  has  no 
charm  for  him ;  he  likes  his  work  and  is  very 
slowly  making  progress ;  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  get  him  to  leave  when  the  day's  tasks  are 
done.  It  takes  time  to  overcome  his  anti- 
social tendencies ;  the  years  of  repression  and 
the  lack  of  mental  activity  have  left  their 
mark,  but  now  he  is  ready  for  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  teacher  explains  to  him  in  language  that 
he  can  understand  that  it  isn't  a  good  thing 
for  boys  and  girls  to  study  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  others  of  their  own  mental  age,  and 
that  now  he  is  to  go  into  the  regular  grade 
classroom  for  all  oral  work,  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  for  singing,  dramatization,  in  fact, 
for  everything  not  requiring  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  for  which  he  will  return  to  the  special 
room.  The  vision  of  his  former  school  days 
conies  back  to  him,  and  he  shrinks  from  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition,  but  in  his  present 
contact  his  confidence  has  been  won  and  he  is 
willing  to  make  an  effort. 

To  his  surprise  the  regular  grade  classroom 
is  not  at  all  like  the  dark,  cheerless  place  in 
the  old  school.  To  be  sure  there  are  many 
more  children  than  in  the  special  room,  but 
they  are  given  the  same  advantage  of  lighting 
and  seating  that  the  sight-saving  class  children 


enjoy,  for  a  wise  board  of  education  has 
learned  that  it  is  indeed  a  foolish  procedjre  to 
inaugurate  classes  for  saving  sight  when  the 
conditions  of  the  grade  classrooms  are  such  a> 
to  increase  defective  vision  faster  than  special 
classes  can  care  for  the  sufferers. 

The  year  of  probation  is  up  and  the  boy  re- 
turns to  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  It  is  needless  for  the 
judge  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  report 
card.  The  boy  himself  tells  the  story.  He 
walks  with  head  up,  shoulders  erect,  and  with 
the  light  of  intelligence  on  his  happy  face.  He 
is  interested  in  his  work  because  he  can  see 
well  enough  to  play  the  game. 

There  is  another  court  in  session.  It  is  an 
invisible  court  stretching  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  children  stand 
at  its  bar  of  justice;  they  are  the  accusers  and 
the  cloud  of  witnesses.  At  the  bar  stand  those 
men  and  women  of  the  great  public  school 
system  who  think  it  economy  to  save  money 
at  the  expense  of  vision. 

"What  is  the  charge?"  asks  the  great  judge 
of  the  court  invisible.  A  pathetic  group  of 
blind  children  answer:  "We  had  very  little 
sight,  but  this  might  have  been  saved  if  the.v 
would  have  given  us  conservation  of  vision 
classes.  They  thought  it  thrifty  to  build  poorly 
lighted  schools ;  to  make  us  do  with  equipment 
that  tortured  our  eyes,  and  now  we  are  payine 
the  penalty." 

Back  of  this  sad  little  company  comes  a 
great  host  of  school  children,  approximately 
live  million  out  of  the  estimated  twenty  million 
school  population.  These,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  modern  educator,  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  are  suffering  from  defective 
vision.  Some  make  the  accusation :  "They 
will  not  give  us  medical  school  inspection !" 
Others:  "We  have  no  nursing  service!"  Still 
others :  "We  have  medical  school  inspection, 
but  it  is  a  farce !"  And  again :  "Wfc  have 
nursing  service,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  do  fol- 
low-up work."  "We  go  to  clinics  but  our  par- 
ents cannot  understand  the  directions  and 
there  is  no  social  service  nurse  to  show  them 
what  to  do  or  to  encourage  us  to  return  for 
treatment."  "We  are  not  fitted  with  proper 
glasses."  "We  are  suffering  because  some 
people  thought  if  we  could  read  the  letters  or 
the  Snellen  chart  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  our  eyes.  They  did  not  know  there 
are  many  eye  troubles  the  chart  does  not 
show."  "We  have  no  eye  clinics  in  our  public 
schools."  These  children  pass  and  back  of 
them  comes  a  great  host  of  men  and  women  i;s 
industry.  "We  have  no  chance,"  they  say,  "to 
compete  fairly  with  our  fellows.  We  cannot 
see  well  enough.  If,  in  our  school  days,  our 
eyes  had  been  taken  care  of,  if  we  had  been 
interested  to  conserve  our  sight,  and  to  select 
an  occupation  that  would  not  further  injure  it, 
we  might  today  be  efficient  workers  and  better 
citizens."  With  sympathetic  tenderness  the 
great  judge  looks  out  over  them  all,  the  accus- 
ers and  the  accused.  "There  is  an  error  in  the 
charge ;  you  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the 
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cause ;  these  educators  at  the  bar  did  not  real- 
ize that  their  ideas  of  economy  were  false; 
they  thought  they  were  serving  the  public  best 
by  curtailing  what  seemed  to  them  unneces- 
sary expense.  It  is  sad  indeed  that  you  must 
suffer  for  their  mistakes.  Their  real  offense 
is  that  they  cannot  see  well  enough  to  play  the 
game.  They  are  mentally  and  spiritually  blind. 
I  remand  them,  no,  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  to  the  probation  of  those  who 
are  wise  enough  to  make  them  see."  "But  who, 
oh  judge,"  asks  the  officer  of  the  court,  "is 
wise  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  mentally 
and  spiritually  blind?" 

"At  Overlea  there  is  an  ideal  school  for  the 
Hind.  Meeting  there  in  conference  are  men 
;md  women  peculiarly  fitted  to  undertake  this 
task  because  they  daily  meet  in  their  work  the 
child  needlessly  blind  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  or  willful  neglect,  and  in  their  in- 
finite compassion  they  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  needless 
tragedy.  They  must  teach  educators  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bave  the  eyes  of  every  child  ex- 
amined at  the  time  he  enters  school  and  once  a 
rear  thereafter  during  his  school  life;  that  eye 
clinics  in  the  public  schools  are  needed  to  in- 
sure adequate  care  and  prevent  the  present 
great  loss  of  school  hours ;  that  proper  light- 


ing and  seating  conditions  in  all  classrooms 
will  do  much  to  prevent  deterioration  of  sight; 
that  individual  towels  check  the  spread  of 
communicable  eye  diseases ;  that  special  sight- 
saving  classes  are  necessary  for  children  who 
cannot  use  the  ordinary  school  equipment;  that 
teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
should  be  instructed  in  the  simple  hygiene  of 
the  eye  so  that  they  may  not  only  detect  symp- 
toms of  untoward  conditions,  but,  realizing 
how  precious  is  the  sense  of  sight,  interest 
their  pupils  to  care  for  their  own  eyes ;  that 
adequate  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
and  nursing  service  will  accomplish  wonders  in 
preventing  handicaps.  It  has  been  said  that 
physicians  form  the  only  class  philanthropic 
enough  to  cut  off  their  own  source  of  supply 
by  striving  to  prevent  diseases  which  they 
would  be  paid  to  cure ;  the  statement  is  too 
limited.  All  workers  for  the  blind  who  reach 
out  to  prevent  blindness  belong  to  this  great 
company  of  altruists.  A  saying  comes  from 
Mahomet:  If  you  have  but  two  pence,  with 
one  buy  bread  to  feed  your  body  and  with  the 
other  a  white  hyacinth  to  feed  your  soul.  The 
worker  for  the  blind  who  helps  the  blind  is 
buying  bread  to  feed  his  body,  but  he  who 
reaches  out  to  prevent  blindness  is  buying  a 
white  hyacinth  to  feed  his  soul." 


CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  CLASSES; 
IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

T.  S.  McALONEY. 
Superintendent  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


When  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  Classes  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
refuse,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  so  little  to 
say  on  the  subject.  My  second  impulse  was 
to  write  the  paper  and  to  put  into  it  a  number 
of  theories  which  I  had  and  so  pad  it  as  to 
make  it  appear  a  very  learned  essay  on  the 
subject.  As  I  sat  down  to  begin  the  paper,  a 
story  which  1  had  heard  flashed  across  my 
memory,  and  my  decision  was  soon  made.  The 
story  in  question  was  one  told  about  two  of 
our  Canadian  friends.  It  seems  that  when 
Sir  John  McDonald  was  premier  of  Canada, 
a  temperance  bill  was  introduced  by  a  young 
member  by  the  name  of  Laurier  (afterwards 
known  as  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier).  When  the 
bill  came  up  for  passage,  young  Laurier  got  up 
and  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  over  an  hour  in  length.  The  bril- 
liancy of  his  speech  carried  every  one  off  his 
feet,  and  when  Sir  John  got  up  to  reply,  he 
felt  half  dazed.  But  he  soon  recovered,  and 
in  his  usual  inimitable  way,  said :  "When  I 
was  down  in  my  home  town  of  Kingston  last 
week,  I  dropped  into  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  as 
was  my  usual  custom,  to  get  a  glass  of  beer. 
As  the  bartender  drew  off  the  glass,  I  noticed 


that  it  was  nearly  all  foam,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact.  He  replied,  'Yes,  Sir 
John,  but  it  is  mighty  good  foam.'  "  Sir  John 
then  sat  down  amid  the  laughter  of  both 
friends  and  opponents.  I  realized  fully  that 
no  matter  how  good  my  padding  might  be,  it 
would  still  be  foam,  and  that  your  time  was  too 
valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  something  that 
was  not  the  real  thing. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Pittsburgh  School  is 
the  only  residential  school  for  the  blind  that 
has  made  any  systematic  effort  to  conduct  con- 
servation of  vision  classes,  and  this  paper  is 
simply  a  brief  account  of  this  work  at  the 
school. 

The  education  of  partially  sighted  children  is 
primarily  a  problem  for  the  public  schools, 
rather  than  one  for  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Boards  of  Education  of  every  city  or 
town  where  six  or  more  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren are  to  be  found,  to  establish  classes  where 
these  children  can  be  properly  taught  under 
specially  trained  teachers,  but  until  this  takes 
place  the  problem  is  to  a  large  extent  one  for 
the  residential  schools.  As  long  as  we  admit 
children  from  villages  and  rural  districts,  we 
will  have  this  problem  constantly  confronting 
us.     It   seems   impossible   under  present   con- 
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ditions  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  not  to 
admit  a  child  to  our  school  with  more  than 
one-tenth  per  cent  vision.  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania we  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
ophthalmologists  of  our  section  and  when  they 
certify  that  a  child  cannot  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  under  existing  conditions,  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  child  a 
chance  at  our  school.  Consequently  we  have 
the  problem  of  how  to  best  educate  those  who 
have  a  little  sight.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
ophthalmologists  of  the  State  on  our  staff,  and 
he  keeps  careful  check  in  each  case,  so  that 
children  with  too  much  sight  are  not  admitted. 

We  receive  numbers  of  applications  from 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  various  counties  in  our 
State.  Children  who  are  unable  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  usually  run  the  , 
streets  and  sooner  or  later  get  into  trouble 
which  brings  them  before  the  courts.  Investi- 
gation soon  shows  the  cause  of  their  delin- 
quency and  the  efforts  of  the  court  are  directed 
to  place  the  child  in  a  school  where  he  can  he 
properly  trained. 

About  three  years  ago  1  became  greatly 
concerned  over  the  problem  of  the  partially 
sighted  in  my  own  school.  As  1  visited  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  noticed  certain  condi- 
tions existing  similar  to  those  1  had  expe- 
rienced in  my  own  school.  For  instance,  in 
visiting  the  class  rooms,  I  would  frequently 
find  a  child  wearing  some  kind  of  a  device 
to  prevent  him  from  using  his  eyes  in  reading 
the  embossed  page.  Sometimes  his  eyes  were 
bandaged  or  else  he  had  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard  hung  around  his  neck  so  that  he 
could  not  see  the  book  in  front  of  him.  Once 
in  a  while  I  would  discover  a  child  in  a  corner 
of  a  corridor  or  in  some  quiet  place  trying 
to  read  a  book  in  ordinary  print — frequently 
injuring  the  little  sight  he  then  possessed. 

After  several  conferences  with  a  number  of 
my  brother  superintendents  and  after  visits  to 
the  special  classes  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr. 
Irwin  afforded  me  every  opportunity  for 
observing  the  work,  1  decided  to  start  a  class 
among  the  younger  partially  sighted  in  our 
school.  A  special  examination  by  our  ophthal- 
mologist was  then  made  of  the  ones  selected, 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  be  injurious  to 
their  eyesight  to  receive  instruction  by  the 
methods  used  in  such  classes. 

One  of  the  grade  teachers  was  selected  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  teaching  this 
special  class.  Reading  from  large  type  books, 
writing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  special  rule 
paper  were  taught.  While  enough  progress 
was  made  to  prove  the  value  of  this  instruc- 
tion, yet  the  plan  was  not  satisfactory.  With 
war-time  conditions,  scarcity  of  teachers  and 
financial  deficits  facing  the  school,  I  hesitated 
to  continue  the  work  the  following  year.  I 
laid  the  matter,  however,  before  our  Board, 
with  the  result  that  I  was  able  to  plan  the 
work  on  a  more  extended  scale.  A  wide- 
awake teacher  was  secured  to  give  her  whole 


time  to  the  work,  and  after  a  visit  to  the 
classes  in  Cleveland,  she  enthusiastically  began 
her  duties,  and  splendid  results  were  obtained, 
justifying  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  for 
another  year.  This  teacher  secured  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  her  work  fitted  in  with  that  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  from  which  her  children  came  for 
their  daily  lessons.  She  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing and  number  work,  and  her  lessons  were 
either  to  supplement  or  to  take  the  place  of 
the  studies  in  the  regular  class  room.  For 
instance,  if  a  sixth  grade  pupil  was  studying 
the  Revolutionary  war,  then  he  read  all  the 
available  stories  in  the  large  type  ink  print 
books  on  this  subject,  and  he  not  only  added 
to  his  own  fund  of  information,  but  was  also 
able  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  his  class- 
mates in  his  regular  class.  Many  of  the  arith- 
metic problems  which  he  found  difficult  to 
work  on  his  Taylor  slate,  became  quite  easy 
when  he  solved  them  on  the  blackboard. 
Geography  was  made  very  interesting  to  these 
classes  by  the  use  of  large  outline  and  other 
maps.  One  of  the  first  joys  of  the  younger 
pupils  was  being  allowed  to  write  letters  home 
just  like  seeing  children.  Teaching  by  the 
use  of  pictures  was  enjoyed  by  them  and  back 
numbers  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
with  their  handsome  colored  illustrations  of 
birds,  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  were  much  used 
in  the  class  room.  The  game  of  word  build- 
ing was  used  frequently  and  the  Educational 
Boards  with  their  letters  and  numbers  were 
in   constant   demand. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
splendidly  lighted  room  for  this  work  and 
we  had  large  daylight  electric  bulbs  to  use 
during  dark  days.  The  teacher  made  herself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  eye  conditions  of 
each  child  and  she  had  frequent  consultations 
with  our  ophthalmologist.  In  this  way  she 
was  able  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sight  and 
to  secure  the  most  favorable  lighting  conditions 
for  each  one.  During  the  year  twenty-five 
children  were  enrolled  in  .this  department. 
Four  or  five  were  removed  on  the  advice  of 
the  ophthalmologist. 

Much  better  work  could  be  accomplished 
if  we  had  the  same  books  in  large  type  that 
we  have  in  Braille,  so  that  children  in  these 
special  classes  would  have  the  same  lessons 
as  those  given  in  the  regular  classes.  We 
hope  that  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
can  be  made  possible.  Colored  pictures  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  these  clear  type 
books. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  making  it  pos- 
sible for  children  with  defective  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at  the  expense 
nf  the  State,  but  as  no  appropriation  was  made, 
the  law  is   not  effective. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  to  secure 
a  promise  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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of   the   City   of    Pittsburgh,   to   recommend   in 

his  budget  for  next  year  that  a  sum  of  money 
be  appropriated  for  starting  at  least  one  class 
in  conservation  of  vision  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
City  of  Philadelphia  started  such  classes  last 
fall,  and  through  the  good  services  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Scrantou 
has  become  interested  in  starting  this  work. 
If  we  would  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
it  would  not  he  long  until  every  large  city  in 
the  country  would  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  its  partially  sighted  boys  and  girls. 
rhe  situation,  as  1  see  it.  can  he  summed 
up  in  the  following  points: 

1.  The   problem   of   the   partially   sighted   i-* 
primarily  one   for  the  public  schools. 

2.  Classes  for  sight  saving  should  be  estab- 


I  in  all  towns  or  cities  where  there  .ire 
ir  more  partially  sighted  children. 
i.  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  for 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  to  urge  the  establishment  of  these 
classes  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  So  long  as  the  public  schools  fail  to 
establish  these  classes  and  since  schools  for 
the  blind  admit  partially  sighted  children  from 
rural  districts,  the  problem  is  then  one  for 
the  residential   schools   for   the  blind. 

5.  If  the  problem,  as  conditions  now  are, 
is  one  for  the  residential  schools  to  grapple 
with,  then  there  should  be  no  time  lost  in  pro- 
viding the  proper  instruction  for  this  class  of 
children. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23,   1920. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  DOMINANT  IDEAS  AND  AIM  IN  PLAN- 
NING AND  PRESCRIBING  MUSIC  STUDIES  FOR 
ANY  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL? 

MR.    RUSSELL  KING  MILLER, 
Director  of    Music.    Pennsylvania    Institute   for    the    Instruction    of    tin     Blind. 


The  quarter  century  just  passed  has  been 
marked  by  an  awakening  of  musical  interest 
and  activity  which,  in  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made,  is  without  parallel.  Prior  to  the  middle 
eighties  we  could  boast  of  but  one  established 
symphony  orchestra  worthy  the  name,  that  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra being  then  a  struggling  organization 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  generosity  of 
one  man.  Colonel  Higginson.  New  York  was 
able  to  maintain  an  opera  company,  but  could 
not  have  done  so  without  the  patronage  of 
society,  which  made  of  its  performances  social 
rather  than  musical  functions.  Both  of  these 
organizations  were  indigenous  to  the  East.  In 
fact,  good  music  was  rarely  heard  and  little 
appreciated  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Music  study,  too,  was  in  a  very  backward 
state  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  serious  stu- 
dent, who  wished  to  make  music  his  chief  aim 
in  life,  to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  complete 
his  education.  In  the  years  that  have  e'apsed 
since  then  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change. 

For  many  years  our  opera  performances 
have  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  given 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Symphony  orches- 
tras have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  until 
now  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  importance 
which  cannot  boast  of  its  home  organization 
and  does  not  support  it  loyally.  With  this 
larger  opportunity  for  the  hearing  of  music 
has  come  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people  for 
a  better  understanding  of  it,  a  desire  which  the 
Victrola   and   the  perfected   piano-player   have 


done  much  to  further.  People  want  music  and. 
as  time  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  they  want  music  of  the  better 
class.  Even  the  popular  music  of  the  day 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of 
twenty  years  ago  in  its  construction  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  melody  and  harmony.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  activity  and  interest  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  conserva- 
tories and  schools  of  music  throughout  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
studios  for  private  instruction  that  have  been 
opened  in  every  city  and  town,  while  nearh 
all  of  our  large  universities  and  colleges  have 
introduced  departments  of  music  for  advanced 
study.  No  longer  is  music  study  in  Germany 
essential.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  mu- 
sical center  in  Europe  which  can  offer  to  the 
American  student  better  opportunities  than  his 
own  country  can  furnish  him. 

With  this  musical  awakening  has  come  a 
realization  of  the  cultural  value  of  music  as  a 
part  of  one's  general  education.  And  there  is 
hardly  a  public  or  private  school  today  which 
does  not  provide,  for  even  the  youngest  pupils, 
a  training  in  musical  fundamentals  which  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  study  and 
which,  in  any  event,  will  enable  him  to  read 
music  and  to  sing  from  printed  notes.  All  of 
this  shows  a  remarkable  advance  in  musical 
culture  within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

To  what  extent  are  the  blind  to  share  in  the 
benefits  that  are  so  freely  offered  to  every 
sighted   student?-'     Clearly  they  are  entitled  to 
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the  same  opportunities  accorded  those  with 
sight;  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  study  of  music  should  hold  a 
place  of  prime  importance  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools — this  not  only  because  of  its 
cultural  value — since  every  cultured  man  and 
woman  today  has  some  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  music,  but  for  practical  reasons  as 
well.  In  the  first  place,  music  is  the  only  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  poetry, 
that  the  blind  can  fully  appreciate.  In  the 
second  place,  it  offers  to  the  talented  and 
properly  trained  blind  man  or  woman  a  legiti- 
mate and  profitable  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. It  is  important  that  both  of  these 
phases  be  considered.  That  is  to  say,  every 
blind  child  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
developing  along  musical  lines  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability ;  and,  where  the  individual  pupil 
shows  that  he  possesses  sufficient  talent  and 
application  to  enable  him  to  prepare  to  enter 
the  musical  profession,  he  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop  this  talent  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible. 

At  Overbrook  we  try  to  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Music  begins  in  the  kindergarten, 
where  our  children  are  taught  to  name  the 
notes  of  the  scale  by  the  sol-fa  method,  inter- 
vals, time,  rhythm,  simple  dictation  and  note 
singing  by  the  same  methods  as  are  employed 
in  the  best  of  the  public  school  systems.  When 
the  children  come  over  to  the  main  school  this 
work  is  continued  through  the  four  lower  liter- 
ary grades,  with  the  addition  of  sight  reading 
from  Braille — all  four  of  these  grades  being 
formed  into  junior  choruses,  one  on  the  boys' 
side  and  one  on  the  girls'.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  gained  in  these  singing  classes  effect 
a  thorough  grounding  in  musical  fundamentals, 
and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  pupil  tc  take 
up  piano  study,  his  labor,  and  that  of  the 
teacher  as  well,  as  materially  lightened  there- 
by. Some  of  our  children  get  no  further  than 
this  and  we  have  the  usual  run  of  so  called 
"monotones"  as  in  the  public  schools. 

Those  who  do  well  in  the  singing  classes 
are  put  at  the  piano  after  a  year  in  the  main 
school  and,  from  this  time  on,  the  process  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
work  in  any  conservatory.  Many  will  fall  by 
the  wayside ;  but  there  are  always  a  few  who 
continue  to  show  progress  from  year  to  year 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  their 
music  study  throughout  their  entire  school 
course.  During  the  last  two  years,  corre- 
sponding to  the  eighth  and  ninth  literary 
grades,  the  study  of  harmony  is  taken  up,  and 
we  run  at  the  same  time  classes  for  the  study 
of  musical  history,  form  and  analysis  and 
allied  subjects.     So  much  for  the  cultural  side. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  seventh 
literary  grade  there  should  be  no  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  possesses  sufficient  talent 
and  application  to  warrant  our  encouraging 
him  to  specialize  in  music.  Our  chief  diffi- 
culty here  lies  in  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
pupil's  time  between  literary  work  and  music 
study.      I    have    found    very    few    teachers    of 


literary  branches  that  had  more  than  a  hazy 
notion  regarding  the  length  of  time  and  the 
amount  of  study  required  to  prepare  an  indi- 
vidual to  become  an  efficient  teacher  of  music. 
When  we  consider  that  sighted  students  in  our 
conservatories  spend  anywhere  from  two  to 
live  years  in  preparation  for  this  work  w:  have 
a  point  from  which  we  may  calculate  approxi- 
mately how  long  it  will  take  one  without  sight 
to  cover  the  same  ground ;  granting  that  we 
expect  our  blind  graduates  to  be  as  well  pre- 
pared as  their  sighted  competitors.  We  have 
endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  to  some  ex- 
tent by  spreading  the  ninth  grade  work  over 
two  years,  thus  allowing  more  time  for  music 
study.  In  any  event,  we  give  those  of  our 
pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  musical 
profession  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the 
school  after  literary  graduation  in  order  to 
complete  their  music  study  to  the  point  of 
graduation  in  music. 

Our  requirements  for  graduation  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  of  any  good  conser- 
vatory of  music  and  include 

1.  The  ability  to  play  satisfactorily  on  the 
piano  a  movement  from  a  standard  concerto 
of  moderate  difficulty; 

2.  Two  years  of  musical  theory  and  musical 
history ; 

3.  One  year  of  normal  instruction  and  one 
year  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  sighted 
children  under  our  supervision. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  our  graduate 
pupils  do  not  reach,  in  many  cases,  the  high 
standard  set  by  most  schools  of  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  our  work  lies  in  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  graduates  to  continue 
their  studies  after  leaving  us.  Within  the  last 
three  years  three  of  our  graduates  have  entered 
Philadelphia  conservatories ;  and  one  has  re- 
ceived the  Progressive  Series  diploma.  While 
our  1920  graduate,  a  Wilmington  girl,  has 
already  arranged  to  enter  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute in  Baltimore  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
will,  meanwhile,  work  up  a  class  of  pupds  in 
her  home  town. 

Of  the  two  fields  open  to  the  professional 
musician — that  of  the  performer  and  that  of 
the  teacher,  the  former  appears  to  hold  out 
little  encouragement.  Its  requirements  are  so 
exacting,  its  years  of  preparation  so  arduous, 
and  it  takes  so  long  to  gain  recognition  that  I 
feel  that  it  can  be  dismissed  as  impractical 
save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases.  The  only 
exception,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  field  of  the 
"movies,"  and,  even  here,  our  blind  brother  is 
obviously  at  a  disadvantage  in  "playing  to  the 
pictures,"  a  fair  amount  of  sight  being  required 
to  accomplish  this  or,  at  least,  someone  to  keep 
the  organist  in  touch  with  the  plot.  There  is, 
however,  an  ever-widening  field  of  opportunity 
for  the  properly  trained  blind  music  teacher, 
and  it  is  as  competent  teachers  rather  than  as 
brilliant  performers  that  we  aim  to  graduate 
our  music  pupils  at  Overbrook.  Of  course,  we 
expect    them    to    play    well,    since    the    young 
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teacher  must  possess  some  ability  as  a  per- 
former if  he  is  to  bring  himself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  would  engage  him  as  a 
teacher.  Where  a  pupil  shows  those  qualities, 
personal  and  musical,  which  point  to  the  possi- 
bility of  success  as  an  organist,  we  tram  him 
to  be  an  organist  as  well,  with  the  idea  that 
he  may  be  able  to  supplement  his  income  from 
teaching  by  playing  the  organ  in  church.  Even 
then  they  must  have  qualified  as  competent 
piano  teachers  as  well  if  they  are  to  receive 
our  diploma. 

My  predecessor  at  Overbrook,  Mr.  David 
Wood,  was  a  musician  of  very  high  attainments 
who  had  been  in  the  work  for  many  years. 
Being  primarily  an  organist  and  teacher  of  the 
organ,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  policy  of  the 
school  should  be  toward  the  training  of  its 
pupils  as  organists.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wood's 
expressed  attitude  in  the  matter  was  "that  the 
outlook  for  the  blind  organist  was  becoming 
more  and  more  discouraging,"  and  I  doubt  if 
the  records  of  the  school  will  show  that  its 
graduate  organists  found  this  field  to  be  a 
practical  one  for  them.  Taking  up  the  work 
where  Mr.  Wood  laid  it  down,  I  soon  found 
that  the  possibility  of  getting  a  hearing  for 
our  blind  organists  was  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  a  blind  man  had  a  fighting  chance 
along  this  line  in  competition  with  one  who 
could  see ;  but  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
church  service,  in  which  music  has  such  an 
important  part,  are  far  more  exacting  than 
they  were  25  years  ago — so  much  so  that,  in 
most  instances,  sight  is  almost  indispensable. 
An  exception  can  be  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  church,  where  the  musical 


portion  of  the  service  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  organist  and  where  the  learning  of 
two  or  three  masses  will  carry  the  organist 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  But,  on  the 
whole,  our  experience  has  taught  us  the  prac- 
tical unwisdom  of  training  our  young  people 
solely  as  organists — or  even  as  organists  at  all 
— unless  they  possess  in  a  high  degree  those 
personal  and  musical  characteristics  which  go 
to  make  for  success  in  this  particular  field. 
These  characteristics  include  executive  ability, 
a  quick  memory,  personal  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  orig- 
inality to  enable  him  to  transpose,  modulate 
and  improvise  in  an  interesting  manner.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  efficient  organist;  one 
who  is  fitted  to  hold  down  a  position  suf- 
ficiently lucrative  for  him  to  give  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  his 
services.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  find 
these  qualities  so  marked  as  to  warrant  our 
developing  them.  In  the  ten  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  work  I  have  found  only 
one  boy  and  one  girl  whom  I  have  felt  jus- 
tified in  putting  on  this  track.  The  former 
is  now  an  organist  in  a  Catholic  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  successful  teacher  of  the  piano.  The  girl 
held  a  position  in  a  Protestant  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  eventually  gave  it  up  and  is  now 
devoting  her  time  exclusively  to  teaching  the 
piano — in  which  field  she  is  proving  far  more 
successful.  Another  boy,  who  will  graduate 
next  year,  and  who  is  also  a  Catholic,  should 
make  a  successful  organist  in  his  own  church. 
He  has  just  taken  the  examination  for  the 
associate  degree  in  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 


WHAT   EFFORTS   SHOULD   BE   MADE   ON   THE   PART   OF   THE 
STATE     OR     SCHOOLS,     SINGLY     OR     CO-OPERATIVELY, 
TOWARD    SECURING    SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    OUR 
GRADUATES   IN  SPECIAL  AND   PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS? 

I.  S.   WAMPLER, 
Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville.  Tenn 


I  take  it  that  the  committee  had  in  mind  to 
cover  in  the  terms  "special"  and  'professional" 
schools  any  school  or  educational  organization 
that  could  offer  opportunities  and  advantages 
to  better  and  more  completely  fit  and  prepare 
our  graduates  for  vocations  and  service  in  life, 
for  success  in  which  the  seeing,  as  well  as  the 
blind,  require  additional  and  more  specific 
training.  The  terms  then  are  meant  to  take 
in  a  wide  range  of  institutions,  among  them 
the  academic  college,  the  normal  school,  the 
professional  school,  as  well  as  the  vocational  or 
trade  school,  also  the  music  school  and  conser- 
vatory. 

Before    discussing    and    recommending    any 


plans  for  securing  scholarships  for  our  gradu- 
ates. I  find  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  con- 
sider: 

1.  The  urgent  need  of  some  provision  for 
the  higher  and  special  training  of  the  blind. 

2.  The  possible  ways  of  meeting  this  need. 

3.  The  principle  of  scholarships  in  general 
as  practiced  and  applied  in  seeing  institutions. 

The  Need  of  Higher  Educational  Advan- 
tages for  the  Blind. 
As  a  basis  to  any  claim  we  may  have  and  as 
a  foundation  for  any  argument  that  may  be 
presented  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  and  relief 
for  the  blind  which  we  seek,  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  meet  certain  questions  that  are  apl  to 
arise  in  the  puhlic  mind. 

1.  Can  the  blind  measure  up   in   mentality 

requirement*  and  take  the  higher  training? 

Many  of  them  have  done  it  and  are  doing  it 
today.  My  brief  observation  and  experience 
lead  to  the  judgment  and  conclusion  that,  above 
the  lower  grades,  many  of  the  blind  are  a  good 
match  for  the  seeing,  in  some  things  showing 
superiority,  regardless  of  their  blindness,  and, 
by  comparison,  of  the  grossly  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  provision  for  their  special  educa- 
tional   needs. 

2.  Can  the  blind  succeed  in  the  professions 
and  in  walks  of  life  requiring  the  higher  schol- 
arship, training  and  skill? 

The  facts,  supported  by  numerous  examples, 
that  need  not  be  recalled  in  this  presence, 
prove,  without  doubt,  that  they  can. 

3.  Do  they  desire  the  higher  and  fuller  op- 
portunities afforded  the  seeing  and  are  they 
willing  and  ambitious  to  compete  with  and 
measure  swords,  as  it  were,  on  practically  even 
terms  with  the  seeing? 

One  of  the  saddest  things  that  has  come  into 
my  life  since  f  have  been  in  this  work  has 
been  the  consciousness  of  the  burning  ambition 
and  craving  desire  on  the  part  of  a  graduate 
of  our  school,  a  girl,  who  left  us  in  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  girl  was  strong  physically  and 
mentally,  had  no  talent  for  music,  but  led  her 
class  in  all-round  scholarship  and  ability.  Her 
home  was  back  in  the  country  and  it  was  truly 
pitiful  and  touching  to  hear  her  tell  about  hav- 
ing to  leave  school  for  good  and  go  back  into 
hopeless  darkness,  a  world  of  monotony  and 
an  existence  of  dread  and  gloom.  We  may 
shut  out  the  light  but  we  cannot  quench  a  soul 
afire.  Not  to  feel  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion to  do  something,  everything  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  is  unnatural  and  unthinkable. 

A  former  graduate  of  our  school  had  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  successful  osteopath  in  our 
community  and  city.  Mazie  was  believed  to 
have  the  elements  for  success  in  this  field.  I 
took  her  to  several  osteopaths  in  the  c;ty,  who 
encouraged  her  and  went  so  far  as  to  secure 
the  promise  of  a  rebate  on  part  of  the  tuition 
in  each  of  two  different  schools.  I  have  tried 
for  over  twelve  months  to  secure  financial  as- 
sistance through  charitable  and  philanthropic 
sources  for  other  expenses,  but  so  far  have 
not  succeeded,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity.  1 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  Tennessee  Legislature  that  meets 
next  January. 

At  the  expense  of  your  time  and  patience, 
perhaps,  I  believe  1  will,  at  this  point,  run  over 
briefly  the  situation  with  regard  to  fifteen  other 
graduates  of  our  school  since  I  became  its 
superintendent,  in  February,  1918. 

In  the  class  of  1918,  there  were  four,  Mazie, 
the  girl  mentioned  above,  one  other  girl  and 
two  boys.  The  other  girl  spent  the  next  ses- 
sion in  a  Nashville  teachers'  college,  distin- 
guished herself  in  English,  and  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  held  a  position  as  typist  in 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  college.     Of 


the  two  boys,  one,  who  could  see  some,  entered 
a  Chicago  conservatory  of  music.  The  other 
started  as  salesman  with  a  Nashville  music 
,  but  was  later  offered  a  place  as  a  stock 
tuner  in  a  Memphis  house,  where  he  has  given 
satisfaction  and  is  already  receiving  a 
salary  of  $110  per  month,  twelve  months  in  the 
year — more  than  many  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  him  have  gotten  for  only  nine  months 
in  the  year. 

Of  the  class  of  six  girl.s  in  1919,  two.  with 
slight  vision,  went  back  to  very  comfortable 
The  other  four,  totally  blind,  were 
a  Ivised  and  permitted  to  return  to  school  for 
the  past  session  for  typewriting,  post  graduate 
music,  and  for  instruction  in  the  teaclrng  of 
i  .  Under  careful  supervision  they  each 
taught  four  beginners  in  piano  and  reached 
good  .results,  their  pupils  having  made  very 
satisfactory  progress.  All  four  of  these  blind 
girls  have  made  plans  for  piano  classes  at  their 
homes  next  year.  There  is  little  question  but 
that  each  of  the  girls  with  still  further  musical 
adv!  ntages  would  become  very  successful  mu- 
sic teachers.  But  they  would  have  to  have 
financial  aid  to  make  this  possible. 

In  the  class  just  graduated  there  were  three 
boys  and  three  girls.  Two  of  the  girls  have 
some  vision.  One  of  these  will  live  with  her 
relatives  and  will  have  a  good  home,  the  other 
is  a  good  typist  and  will  have  little  trouble  in 
securing  a  position.  The  other  girl  is  good  at 
sewing,  weaving,  makes  beautiful  tatting  and 
fancy  work,  and  realizes  considerable  from 
sales  of  her  handiwork.  One  boy  has  taken  a 
position  as  salesman  in  a  Nashville  music 
house ;  another  is  planning  to  do  tuning  in  his 
home  town,  Knoxville,  and  the  third,  a  bright, 
scholarly  fellow  from  Memphis,  has  been 
promised  a  college  and  professional  education 
by  his  parents,  if  they  can  possibly  raise  the 
funds. 

In  the  class  for  next  year  there  are  fourteen, 
some  of  whom  are  very  bright  and  ambitious, 
but  without  financial  means.  I  wish  it  could 
be  my  privilege  some  time  next  year  to  an- 
nounce a  plan  that  would  bring  the  hope  and 
joy  to  some  of  these  that  came  to  me  as  a  boy 
w  hen  1  learned  I  had  won  a  scholarship  to 
college. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  1  have 
mentioned  the  above  facts  regarding  tha  grad- 
uates at  our  school  in  recent  years,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  the  point  clear  that 
graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  about 
like  other  graduates  of  high  schools,  that  they 
are  able  to  do  things  and  adjust  themselves; 
and  that,  intellectually,  they  are  capable  of 
taking  special  and  professional  courses,  that 
many  of  them  desire  to  do  so,  and  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  need  and  ought  to  have  finan- 
cial aid. 

Is  it  right  and  is  it  justice  not  to  give  them 
and  hold  out  to  them  the  same  encouragement 
and  chance  that  is  offered  so  many  seeing  boys 
and  girls?  The  truth  is,  as  doubtless  you  know 
better  than  I  do,  that  the  public  is  more  or 
less   ignorant  of,  and,  perhaps,  less  interested 
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in,  the  needs,  possibilities  and  welfare  of  the 
blind;  and  it  is  upon  us  the  duty  falls  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  to  agitate  continuously  matters 
of  this  kind  and  to  build  up  in  the  public  mind 
intelligent  recognition  and  an  attitude  that  will 
warrant  approval  of  action  and  in  the  diiection 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  fuller  and  higher 
educational  advantages  of  the  blind. 

II. 

The    Possible    Ways   of    Providing   for    mm 
Higher  Needs  of  the  Blind. 

This  matter  of  the  higher  training  of  the 
blind  has  been  thought  about  no  little  and  dis- 
cussions have  occurred  in  these  conferences,  1 
lind,  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  for  many 
years,  steps,  here  and  there,  have  beer,  taken 
to  provide  for  the  higher  and  special  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  In  lieu  of  scholarships  other 
plans  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommend- 
ed. For  instance,  the  idea  of  a  national  col- 
lege  and  conservatory  for  the  blind  has  been 
advanced  and  advocated.  As  far  back  as  1869, 
Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  institution,  hoped 
for  a  college  in  connection  with  a  national 
conservatory  of  music,  "which  should  be  joint- 
ly controlled  by  the  several  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government."  The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1871,  it  appears, 
advocated  the  national  college,  and,  later,  when 
Congress  gave  assistance  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  it  was  believed 
that  national  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  would  soon  be  realized. 

Suffice  it  for  me  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
1  do  not  believe  this  scheme  possible,  prac- 
ticable and  altogether  desirable.  There  are 
doubtless  many  more  good  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  conservatory  of 
music  for  the  blind  than  for  a  national  college 
for  the  blind,  and  fewer  objections  to  it. 

The  proposition  of  adding  professional  and 
collegiate  courses  in  our  state  institutions  has 
had  its  champions,  and  to  some  extenf  this 
plan  is  already  followed.  I  most  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  practice  of  offering  post  graduate 
advantages  in  state  institutions,  that  are  pre- 
pared to  give  them,  to  certain  students  along 
special  lines,  where  it  can  be  done  economically 
and  without  interfering  with  the  general  pur- 
pose, efficiency  and  character  of  these  schools. 
But,  to  me,  the  idea  of  trying  to  provide  for 
the  full  needs  of  graduates  of  our  schools,  in 
the  schools,  themselves,  is  impractical  and 
absurd. 

I  can  but  believe  that  the  only  way  to  take 
care  of  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
blind,  the  only  way  to  give  them  the  inspira- 
tion, incentive  and  hope  that  should  be  offered 
them,  the  only  thing  that  will  give  them  the 
semblance  of  an  equal  chance  and  a  square 
deal,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  them,  through 
some  general  scholarship  system,  to  attend  the 
seeing  institutions,  already  established,  for  spe- 
cial and  professional  training. 

Some  of  the  states  have,  for  quite  a  while. 


been  aidii  e  if   their  blind,  in  one  way 

or  another,  toward  securing  the  advantages  of 
special  and  professional  schools.  New  York. 
I  believe,  took  the  lead  in  this  work  in  1907. 
Among  other  states  that  are  affording  special 
uce  are  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  California,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin.  The  state  universities 
and  other  schools  in  Tennessee  and  other  states 
give  free  tuition  to  the  blind.  Some  states  re- 
quire that  the  higher  institutions  furnish  read- 
ers at  the  request  of  blind  students  in  attend- 
ance. 

I  !ui  the  point  1  ought  to  make,  perhaps,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments by  a  few  states  and  or 
interested  in  the  higher  training  of  the  blind, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  no  comprehensive, 
uniform  and  adequate  plan  has  been  endorsed 
and  urged,  and  I  must  maintain  that  the  only 
plan  that  carries  promise  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  blind  is  the  system  of  scholarships. 

The   Principle   and   Practice  Regarding 
Scholarships  in  General. 

liefore  discussing  the  plans  of  securing 
scholarships  I  feel  I  ought  to  touch  on  the 
present  practice  and  attitude  in  general  toward 
this  matter  of  scholarships. 

For  seven  years  one  of  my  duties  in  a  col- 
lege with  which  I  was  connected  prior  to  my 
going  with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
was  to  raise  funds  for  loans  and  scholarships 
to  be  used  to  pay  tuition  (and  board,  in  many 
cases)  for  poor  girls  and  boys,  men  and  wom- 
en, who  could  not  otherwise  attend  college. 
During  that  time  I  made  a  rather  complete 
studjl  of  scholarships,  loans  and  other  help 
and  financial  assistance  offered  by  colleges, 
technical,  professional  and  other  schools.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  but 
for  the  financial  provisions  through  philanthro- 
phy  and  public  aid,  scarcely  an  institution  in 
the  country  today  could  survive,  without  enor- 
mously increasing  tuition  fees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  attendance  in  it  possible  only 
to  a  small  minority  of  the  most  wealthy.  The 
difference  between  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tions, or  the  per  capita  expenditures  and  the 
actual  fees  paid  by  each  student  enrolled  repre- 
sents the  amount  each  matriculate  gets  free. 
Call  it  what  we  please  and  obscure  it  as  we 
may,  this  reduction  is  a  free  gift  and  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a  scholarship  and  is  a 
scholarship.  So  that  every  boy  and  every  girl 
that  passes  through  the  higher  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools, 
goes  through  on  a  scholarship  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  the  amount  of  this  free  help  is 
large  in  comparison  with  what  is  actually  paid 
for  tuition  or  board  and  tuition  in  some  cases. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  that  will  possibly 
help  clarify  the  point  I  am  driving  at  here. 
While  working  for  the  scholarship  fund,  re- 
ferred to  above,  I,  one  day,  approached  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Nashville,  in  the  interest  of 
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that  work.  "No,  1  will  not  give  you  any- 
thing," said  he.  "I  don't  believe  in  scholar- 
ships. If  a  boy  has  anything  in  him  he  will 
:^et  along  some  way  without  the  scholarship," 
and  so  on,  in  that  strain,  for  a  time.  Then  1 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Blank,  you  put  several  of  your 
sons  through  Vanderbilt  University,  I  believe." 
'Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "and  I  paid  for  it,  every 
cent  of  it."  I  expected  him  to  say  that  and 
wanted  to  catch  him.  "Well,"  said  I,  "did  you 
know  that  each  of  youi  sons  got  a  scholarship 
of  between  $500  and  $600  a  year  for  every  year 
they  were  in  the  university?  And  did  you 
know  that"  (here  I  gave  some  figures  I  had 
collected  as  to  the  amount  somebody  paid,  in 
different  institutions,  for  every  student  en- 
rolled, over  and  above  the  pittance  required 
for  incidentals  and  tuition,  citing  institutions 
whose  tuition  fee  was  only  about  $150,  whereas, 
the  per  capita  expense  for  students  was  given 
out  to  be  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  In  other 
words,  that  the  rich  man's  son  and  the  poor 
man's  son  in  these  institutions  each  received  a 
scholarship,  each  year,  of  something  like 
$1,000).  Before  I  got  through  Mr.  Blank  was 
vexed  and  nervously  replied,  "Well,  I  just 
don't  believe  your  figures  are  correct,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  discuss  it  now.  I'm  very  busy." 
1,  of  course,  retired  as  gracefully  and  as  po- 
litely as  I  could  from  the  splendidly  and  elab- 
orately furnished  office  of  one  of  the  biggest 
banks,  but  one  of  the  smallest  men,  in  the 
South.  1  was  a  happier  man  than  he  was,  and. 
for  the  time  being,  no  doubt  felt  prouder  of 
myself  than  he  did  of  himself,  millionaire  that 
lie  was. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  scholar- 
ships are  not  new  things,  that  we  have  all  en- 
joyed them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  it 
would  only  take  a  little  readjustment  in  financ- 
ing to  make  scholarships  available  for  the 
blind.  The  country  boasts  of  free  educational 
advantages  to  all.  This  boast  is  only  partly 
justifiable  even  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  The  rich  boy  who  has  the  money  can 
more  easily  pay  the  $1,000  or  more  a  year  that 
would  fully  compensate  for  all  he  gets  with 
plenty  left  for  board  and  spending  money,  than 
the  poor  boy,  be  he  blind  or  sighted,  can  pay 
the  little  tuition  required  when  he  has  not 
even  the  small  amount  with  which  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  principle  of  scholarships  is  right 
and  just,  both  for  the  seeing  and  for  the  blind, 
who  are  worthy  and  need  them.  And  we 
would  not  be  asking  something  very  different 
that  could  shock  public  sentiment  to  advocate 
scholarships  for  eligible  blind  sufficient  for 
their  needs  and  requirements. 


How  to  Secure  Funds  for  Scholarships. 

Whatever  program  we  may  have  for  the 
blind,  and  whatever  plans  we  may  decid:  upon 
must  be  a  program  and  a  plan  that  the  public 
can  sanction.  We  must  convince  the  public 
that  our  plans  are  sane,  that  they  are  prac- 
tical, and  that  they  are  feasible. 


There  are,  at  least,  three  ways  open  to  us  of 
securing  the  funds  for  scholarships: 

1.  Through  federal  aid. 

2.  Through  state  aid. 

3.  Through  charitable  and  philanthropic 
movements,  including  efforts  of  the  blit.d,  and, 
especially,  the  alumni  of  our  schools. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  easiest  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
secure  federal  aid.  For  something  over  twenty 
years  the  matter  has  been  before  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  right  effort  at  the  present  time,  considering 
the  post-war  attitude  toward  the  blinded  sol- 
diers, and,  naturally,  toward  the  blind  'u  gen- 
eral, might,  and  doubtless  would,  bring  results. 
But  I  do  not  believe  aid  from  this  source  would 
insure  the  best  results.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  believe  it  best  to  centralize  the  work  in 
this  way.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the 
national  government  should  aid  the  printing 
house  and  other  causes,  perhaps,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  more  reason  why  our  federa'  gOT- 
ernment  should  support  state  scholarships  than 
state  schools,  and  certainly  that  idea  should 
not  be  advocated.  In  the  second  place  a  sys- 
tem, financed  by  the  government,  wou'd  in- 
volve, among  other  things,  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
chinery and  red  tape,  or  loose  methods,  either 
of  which  would  be  more  or  less  detrimental. 

As  to  private  benevolence,  some  of  the  ob- 
jections, stated  briefly,  would  be  lack  of  per- 
manence and  certainty.  It  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant, I  believe,  at  this  day  and  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  as 
to  provide  for  the  state  schools,  as  we  now 
have  them.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  it  best 
to  be  eternally  and  chronically  begging  for  the 
blind  and  parading  them  before  the  public.  It 
begets  a  maudlin,  unnatural  sympathy,  and 
embarrasses  the  more  self-respecting  blind.  It 
also  fosters  an  attitude  in  the  weaker  ones, 
perhaps,  that  is  altogether  injurious  and  un- 
wholesome. As  far  as  possible,  let  us  cue  and 
provide  for  the  blind  in  the  most  natural  and 
customary  way. 

There  remains  the  proposition  of  state  aid. 
My  idea  is  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  in  making  their  budgets  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  other  public  schools,  for  univer- 
sities and  normal  schools,  for  state  charities, 
etc.,  should  include  something  for  scholarships 
for  the  blind  as  a  matter  of  state  pride,  patri- 
otic duty  and  justice.  The  state  money  thus 
appropriated,  could  be  held  as  a  contingent 
fund  to  be  drawn  and  used  as  needed,  up  to  a 
fixed  per  annum  amount,  by  committees  and 
organizations  already  provided  for  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  government.  In  most 
states  the  funds  could  be  handled  by  the  boards 
of  control,  or  boards  of  administration,  or 
through  public  school  channels,  just  as  other 
school  funds  are  handled. 

In  some  states  it  might  be  easier  to  secure 
scholarship  funds  through  the  method  of  spe- 
cial appropriation  than  through  the  budget  sys- 
tem,  as   mentioned  above.     It  seems  ta  be  a 
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little  hard  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  general 
appropriations  because  of  the  effect  this  would 
have  in  setting  a  precedent.  During  the  meet- 
ing of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  January,  1919,  I  found  it  easier  to 
secure  special  appropriations  than  for  an  in- 
crease in  general  maintenance. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  would  de- 
pend upon  the  needs  of  the  different  states. 
The  sum  to  be  awarded  to  each  individual  boy 
or  girl,  and  the  number  of  years  each  should 
receive  scholarship  aid  might  give  rise  to  a 
perplexing  and  somewhat  annoying  problem. 
Perhaps,  the  only  practical  plan  would  be  one 
that  fixed  the  amount  of  scholarship,  per  indi- 
vidual per  year,  and  the  number  of  years,  but 
it  would  doubtless  be  well  if,  in  emergencies, 
the  stated  sum  could  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. For  instance,  the  parents,  relatives  and 
friends,  in  many  cases,  might  be  able  to  do  a 
large  part.  In  other  cases  the  scholarship 
might  be  made  to  cover  all  expenses  up  to  a 
maximum.  The  fixing  and  awarding  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  amounts  would  involve 
some  difficulties,  perhaps,  and  would  require 
that  the  matter  be  handled  with  care. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  the  schools  and 
all  the  organizations  working  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  join  in  a  movement  to  secure  action  on 
the  part  of  the  states.  Let  there  be  a  good, 
strong  central  committee  put  in  charge  of  the 
matter.  This  commitee  should  gather  facts 
and  statistics  showing  what  the  blind  o,n  do, 
what  their  needs  are  and  what  has  already 
been  done  in  some  states  and  countries.  These 
facts  should  be  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several- states.  If  the  work- 
ers for  the  blind  would  join  in  a  general  and 
concerted  movement  the  results  would  not  be 
much  in  doubt.  I  believe  the  legislatures  ;an, 
in  most  instances,  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
favorably  in  this  matter.  The  fact  that  many 
states  have  already  made  a  good  start  leads  us 
to  believe  and  hope  that  others  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  act  favorably.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  different  schools,  backed  by  a 
general  organization  or  committee  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  would  be  prepared  to  override 
the  opposition  that  might  arise. 

I  must  lay  stress  on  the  idea  that  statistics 
and  facts  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  pre- 
sented in  the  appeal  the  central  committee 
would  prepare.  The  superintendent  or  leader 
selected  in  each  state  should  find  a  way  to  get 
the  memorial  before  the  legislatures.  It  would 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  effect  if  it  could 
be  made  to  appear,  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  not  simply  the  opinion  of  local 
men  and  women,  not  simply  a  local  movement, 
but  that  those  everywhere  interested  in  the 
blind  were  making  a  fight  and  an  appeal  for 
something  all  were  agreed  was  right.  It 
helps  me  down  in  Tennessee  if  I  can  refer  to 
what  others  are  doing. 

Permit  me  to  remark  here  that  the  two  most 
astounding  and  sad  discoveries  that  I  have 
made  since  I  have  been  in  the  work  have  been : 
First,  the  scarcity,  inadequacy  and  inexcusable 


insufficiency  in  educational  equipment.  1  could 
not  believe  that  in  a  class  of  six  and  eight 
there  was  often  only  one  text  book.  What 
a  howl  would  go  up  among  teachers,  parents 
and  children  of  seeing  schools  if  such  condi- 
tions existed.  The  blind  love  to  read ,  they 
should  have  practice,  and  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  reading  matter  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  past. 

The  second  discovery  was  the  fact  that  then 
was  no  definite  plan,  no  way  marked  out  for 
the  graduates  of  our  school.  It  is  true  that 
tuition  is  free  to  both  blind  and  seeing  in  many 
institutions.  But  it,  as  a  rule,  costs  the  blind 
more,  in  many  ways ;  they  are  oftener  without 
means,  and  they  cannot  expect  to  work  their 
way  like  the  seeing,  in  lieu  of  a  scholarship. 
A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  blind  are,  there- 
fore, deprived  of  the  possibility  of  special  ad- 
vantages beyond  the  high  school. 

While  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
at  the  Colorado  Conference  two  years  ago.  that 
it  is  not  best  to  encourage  all  the  blind  to 
finish  the  courses  offered  in  our  state  schools ; 
that  it  is  often  more  desirable  and  necessary  to 
have  them  get  ready  for  some  special  work 
which  they  are  fitted  for,  without  taking  the 
time  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion ;  that  the  main  thing  with  many  is  to  get 
them  adjusted  and  established  in  some  useful 
employment,  nevertheless,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  higher  and  completer  their  intellectual 
and  special  training,  the  less  is  their  blindness 
a  noticeable  handicap?  The  untutored  un- 
trained blind  man,  for  instance,  is  far  less 
capable  of  competing  with  the  untutored,  un- 
trained seeing  man,  than  is  the  highly  tiained 
blind  man  capable  of  competing  with  Un- 
trained man  of  sight.  In  other  words,  is  not 
the  handicap,  due  to  the  loss  of  vision,  less 
apparent  to  the  highly  trained  blind  than  the 
poorly  educated?  That  is,  is  not  the  differencc 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  less,  as  edu- 
cation and  training  increase?  My  belief  is 
that  the  blind,  perhaps,  get  more  practical  re- 
turns than  the  seeing  as  mental  growth  ad- 
vances, especially  if  this  growth  is  wisely  di- 
rected. A  blind  man  died  in  Nashville  several 
years  ago  who  was  a  leading  contractor.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  been  a  success  as  a 
carpenter,  or  mason.  Some  of  our  best  pro- 
fessional men  and  most  successful  business  men 
are  without  physical  sight.  As  broad  mind- 
growth  increases,  the  hands  and  bodily  move- 
ments are  less  needed.  The  ignorant  man  uses 
his  body,  his  muscles.  He  must  move  about. 
The  man  who  uses  his  brain  draws  on  the 
movement  and  activities  of  other  men  or  ma- 
chines. Hence,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  the 
thesis  that  blindness  becomes  less  apparent  as 
mental  efficiency  and  mental  strength  increase 
— as  mind  increases. 

If  this  be  true,  what  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  us,  upon  our  schools  upon 
our  states !  If  this  were  understood  and  right- 
ly appreciated  by  the  people  of  our  several 
states,  would  we  have  the  trouble  we  have  in 
getting    adequate    funds    for    our    schools,    as 
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well  as  an  amount  for  scholarships  that  would 
take  care  of  our  most  urgent  cases? 

It  is  only  justice,  I  believe,  that  something 
he  done  for  the  higher  training  of  deserving 
and  competent  blind.  Others  who  have  studied 
the  question  and  know  the  situation  agree  with 
us.  Dr.  Best,  the  author  of  "The  Blind,"  opens 
his  chapter  on  'The  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind."  with  this  sentence:  "In  a  complete 
system  of  education  for  the  blind,  we  might 
expect  that  some  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  higher  education  of  those  pupils  of  the 
various  schools  of  the  country  who  might  be 
iitted  for  it,  and  who  might  be  benefited  by 
it."     But  does  the   public  generally  know   the 


The  following  announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bledsoe  following   Mr.  Wampler's  paper: 

I  am  requested  to  announce  that  a  tuition 
scholarship  now  exists  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
blind  students.  This  course  was  completed  in 
1915  through  the  efforts  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Maryland  school,  who  entered  Trinity  in  1911. 
The  first  successful  candidate  for  this  scholar- 
ship was  also  a  student  of  this  school,  who 
entered  Trinity  in  1915,  being  graduated  four 
years  later  with  high  honors. 

Beginning  with  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  to  $5,000,  the  privileges 
of  the  scholarship  will  be  greatly  extended  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  expense  of  board  and 


facts  and  agree  with  this  sentiment?  No,  peo- 
ple generally,  as  I  have  said,  are  ignorant  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
made  for  them,  and,  I  repeat,  it  is  our  business 
to  inform  the  public;  and,  further,  if  there  is 
general  ignorance  of  our  needs,  while  plans  are 
being  worked  out  from  time  to  time,  for 
practically  every  other  class  of  citizens,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  get  something  for  the 
blind.  Let  us  then  advocate  strenuously,  unit- 
edly, continuously,  those  schemes  and  provi- 
sions looking  toward  the  higher  interests  of 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  committed  to  our  care, 
as  well  as  to  other  interests  of  the  blind. 


tuition  of  a  student  for  a  period  of  two  years 
or  half  that  amount  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
In  other  words,  the  endowment  is  now  a  half 
scholarship,  and  its  founder  confidently  hopes 
to  complete  the  fund  within  a  few  years.  In 
the  meantime  she  is  eager  to  make  known  the 
existence  of  such  a  fund  and  will  be  g'ad  to 
furnish  in  person  any  further  information  to 
persons  interested.  She  will  also  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  of  any  prospective  candidates. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  Miss 
Louise  Moore  may  do  so  during  the  conven- 
tion, or  may  reach  her  by  mail  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Upon  request,  a  catalogue  of  the  college  will 
be  mailed  to  any  person  interested. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EMBOSSING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUND. 


DR.  MAX    HRRZ  of  Austria. 


Introducing     Dr.     Herz,     Mr.     Walter     G. 
Holmes   gave   a   brief  description   of  the   two 
devices    invented  by   the   Vienna   physician   as 
follows : 

About  the  time  the  war  began,  Dr.  Herz, 
a  heart  specialist  of  Vienna,  began  to  have 
trouble  with  his  sight,  which  has  since  become 
still   further  impaired. 

This  interested  him  especially  in  the  blind 
and  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  work- 
ing out  two  things  which  he  hopes  may  be  of 
benefit  to  the   blind. 

One  of  these  is  a  new  method  for  embossing. 
By  this  plan  he  cuts  holes  entirely  through  a 
metal  plate,  these  holes  corresponding  to  the 
respective  characters  of  the  Braille  letter.  A 
sort  of  putty  or  paste  made,  he  says,  of  porce- 
lain dust,  is  then  applied  on  this  plate  and  it 
adheres  to  the  sheet  or  paper  directly  under 
the  respective  holes,  and  when  lifted  off  the 
paper  contains  the  Braille  characters  in  a 
rounded  form  and  when  dried  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  paper.  He  is  able  to  print  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  by  this  process  and  to 
use  the  thinnest  kind  of  paper,  and  if  his 
method  does  work,  it  will  mean  a  very  great 
cheapening  in  the  cost  of  paper,  since  a  so 
much    lighter    weight    of    paper    can    be    used. 


The  main  trouble  in  regard  to  this  process 
seems  to  be  the  inability  to  print  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

Dr.  Herz's  other  device  is  called  his  typo- 
phone,  by  which  he  hopes  that  the  blind  may 
lie  able  to  read  by  sound.  He  has  developed  a 
series  of  dots  representing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Morse  telegraph,  but  instead  of  having  its 
dots  and  dashes,  it  has  dots,  double  dots  and 
quadruple  dots.  He  claims  that  the  quadruple 
dot  gives  a  sort  of  a  burring  sound  which  he 
thinks  the  blind  can  distinguish  when  the  ear 
has  been  sufficiently  trained,  from  the  double 
dot.  A  disc  is  made,  containing  these  char- 
acters, and  when  this  disc  is  placed  on  his 
little  instrument  known  as  the  "typophone," 
the  reader  turns  the  disc  with  his  finger  as 
rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  he  pleases,  and  through 
a  needle  and  a  sounding  box  these  sounds  arc- 
given  back  to  the  ear. 

It  may  be  asked  how  does  this  differ  from 
the  phonograph  ?  And  why  not  use  a  phono- 
graph instead?  In  the  phonograph  a  wax 
disc  is  made,  the  actual  sound  waves  of  the 
voice  being  recorded  in  this  disc,  but  a  great 
deal  of  space  is  required  on  the  disc  to  record 
this  sound.     By  Dr.   Herz's  method,  the  dots, 
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double  clots  and  quadruple  does  are  made  from 
the  corresponding  number  of  holes  being  cut 
through  a  little  strip  of  paper  tape.  This  tape 
is  then  applied  to  a  machine  he  has  devised 
which  indents  these  dots  onto  the  wax  disc  in 
very  compact  form.  After  the  wax  disc  has 
been  made  the  principle  of  making  the  fibre 
discs  from  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  phonograph. 
A  master  metal  disc  is  cast  from  this  wax  disc 
,ind  from  this  master  metal  disc  the  fibre  discs 
are  cast.  The  typophone  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  so  it  will  not 
he  an  impossibly  expensive  matter  for  each  of 
the   blind   readers   to  have  one  of  these   little 


instruments  in  his  home.  It  is  presumed  that 
these  discs  can  be  made  very  cheaply  and  that 
the  reader  can  either  buy  them  outright  or 
they  can  be  loaned  by  libraries  just  as  books 
are  loaned.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  can 
(  ver  take  the  place  of  Braille  books  for  read- 
ing, I  nit  that  it  can  be  made  possible  for  many 
in  read  by  sound  who  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
read    by   touch. 

Following  Mr.  Holmes'  statement,  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Herz  gave  a  demonstration  of 
both  the  plastic  printing  method  and  the  typo- 
phone. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

Wednesday   Afternoon,  June  23,   1920. 

The  delegates  were  taken  by  automobile  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Elind, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Institute  for  lunch.  After  lunch  they  observed  the 
work  being  done  in  the  readjustment  of  the  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  recent  war. 

The  delegates  left  the  Institute  for  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Fourth 
Regiment  Armory,  Fayette,  near  Poca  Street. 


SEVENTH   SESSION 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  23,   1920. 

THE   FEDERAL   BOARD   FOR   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  DIVI- 
SION OF  REHABILITATION— THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  TO 
THE  WAR-BLINDED. 

HAROLD  MOLTER, 
Supervisor  for  the   minded.   Federal   Board  for  Vocational    Education,    Washington.    I).    C. 


The  beginnings  of  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  war  blinded  are  undoubtedly  known 
to  all  present.     Briefly,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  conference  held  on  October  12,  1917. 
of  prominent  educators  and  workers  for  the 
blind  which  formulated  a  plan  for  re-education 
"f  the  blinded  soldiers. 

2.  The  establishment  of  United  States  Army 
Hospital  No.  7,  known  as  Evergreen,  as  a 
separate  unit  for  preliminary  training  for  the 
blind  before  discharge. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  the  duty  of  which  was  obviously  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  hospital. 

4.  The  discharge  of  all  men  from  Hospital 
No.  7  in  May,  1919,  and  the  turning  over  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment  to  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter agreed  to  accept  for  training  such  men  as 


the  Federal  Board  enrolled  for  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  board. 

On  June  27,  1918,  more  than  one  year  after 
the  United  States  entered  into  the  war,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed. 
Since  that  date,  within  less  than  two  years,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
had  the  tremendous  task  of  prescribing  and 
providing  vocational  training  for  44,500  dis- 
abled men.  It  has  built  up  an  organization 
whose  operations  have  been  decentralized  more 
extensively  than  any  government  agency.  By 
the  establishment  of  fourteen  district  offices 
throughout  the  country'  it  has  made  possible  in 
practically  all  cases  the  approval  of  courses  for 
the  individual  without  reference  to  central 
office  in  Washington. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  disabled  in  the 
war,  277  are  known  to  be  blind  or  to  have  seri- 
ously defective  eyesight.  A  comparison  of  this 
figure  with  the  total  number  of  disabled  men 
indicates  that  quantitatively  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war  blinded  presents  a  small  problem. 
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From  every  other  point  of  view,  however,  no 
other  form  of  disability  seems  to  involve  as 
fundamental  a  readjustment  as  blindness.  This 
fact  was  evident  from  the  first  to  those  who 
planned  the  organization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board.  It  was  decided 
that  cases  of  blind  men,  or  those  with  less  than 
l/10th  eyesight  in  the  better  eye  should  be  re- 
ferred directly  to  an  experienced  worker  for 
the  blind,  who  was  to  be  a  staff  member  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Division.  As  supervisor  for  the 
blind  he  was  made  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  blind. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  work  are  in- 
deed complex.  In  order  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  program,  it  will  be  advisable 
at  this  point  to  examine  some  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  problem.  We  have  here 
two  groups  of  men:  those  who  are  totally  blind 
and  those  who  have  defective  eyesight.  In 
addition  to  blindness,  we  find  the  added  handi- 
caps of  partial  deafness,  paralysis,  amputa- 
tions, weakness  due  to  gassing,  tuberculosis 
and  other  ills.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  have  had  little  educational  foundation, 
and  have  been  farm  or  industrial  laborers. 
Some  are  illiterates,  one  cannot  speak  English, 
and  several  are  mentally  defective.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  men  receives  approximately 
$1,900  per  annum  from  the  government,  and 
will  continue  to  draw  this  amount  as  long  as 
he  lives.  This  represents  compensation  and 
insurance.  Can  you  imagine  what  effect  this 
income  has  on  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  toward  vocational  training.  A  sentimen- 
tal public  and  a  small  group  of  novices  raising 
the  hopes  of  the  blind,  and  stirring  their  ambi- 
tions to  heights  which  would  be  impossible  of 
attainment  were  they  possessed  of  full  sight, 
have  confused  and  unfitted  for  immediate  ade- 
quate training  a  number  of  the  charges  of  the 
Federal  Board.  These  are  a  few  of  the  dis- 
concerting factors,  and  they  can  be  multiplied 
as  to  individuals.  It  must  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  there  are  exceptions  and  that  de- 
spite these  unfortunate  circumstances,  men  are 
working  and  succeeding. 

An  important  and  fundamental  factor  in  the 
rehabilitation  work  which  has  been  and  is  now 
being  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Federal  Board 
lies  in  the  community  and  home  of  the  man. 
In  order  to  function  most  effectively  in  advise- 
ment, training  and  placement  of  the  men,  first 
hand  information  must  be  obtained  concerning 
former  employment,  attitude  of  the  man's 
family,  possibility  of  return  to  former  em- 
ployer, attitude  of  the  community,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  community. 
The  supervisor  for  the  blind  has  personally 
visited  a  number  of  the  men  in  their  homes, 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  and  other  work- 
ers for  the  blind  have  done  likewise  and  have 
obtained  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  Every  one  of  the  men  regis- 
tered on  the  list  has  been  surveyed  personally 
by  an  agent  of  the  board.    Written  statements 


from  employers  in  various  communities  offer- 
ing employment  to  men  are  on  file  in  the  offic^ 
of  the  board.  Valuable  and  effective  work  ha- 
been  done  in  persuading  men  and  their  fami- 
lies of  the  necessity  of  taking  instruction  for 
readjustment.  This  phase  of  the  work  ha.-, 
brought  out  the  great  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  home  and  community  to 
receive  the  man  after  training  is  completed. 
In  one  instance  an  agent  of  the  board  was  told 
by  the  mother  of  one  of  the  men  that  her  son 
would  never  be  given  vocational  training  ex- 
cept over  her  dead  body.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convince  the 
mother  that  she  is  doing  her  son  a  gr<at  in- 
justice. One  young  man  returned  to  his  home 
to  enter  business  with  his  father.  While  at 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  he  was 
happy  and  had  constant  companionship  of 
people  who  knew  what  to  do  for  him  and  how 
to  do  it.  But  blindness  was  a  stranger  in  his 
family.  They  knew  not  how  to  act  toward 
him.  He  found  himself  isolated  and  helpless 
in  the  midst  of  his  home  circle.  The  situation 
is  being  helped  by  visits  to  the  man  in  his 
home  of  a  totally  blind  woman  whose  duty  it 
is  primarily  to  continue  the  process  of  rehabili- 
tation begun  at  the  Red  Cross.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  men  refuses  to  be  convinced  that 
his  son  should  receive  training.  "My  boy  will 
always  have  enough  money,  and  all  he  needs 
now  is  a  good  wife."  Think  of  the  hours  of 
misery  ahead  of  the  poor  fellow  if  the  good 
wife  does  not  appear,  and  if  she  does,  think  of 
her! 

Often  a  man  is  physically  unable  to  go  to  a 
school  for  training.  In  such  instances  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Federal  Board  to  find  someone  who 
can  go  to  his  home  every  day  if  possible  and 
give  instruction  in  Braille,  typewriting  and 
manual  training,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  to 
the  family  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  the 
handicap. 

It  will  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
go  into  all  of  the  phases  of  vocational  train- 
ing. That  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  those  who  knew  and  by  those  who  thought 
they  knew.  No  one  can  speak  authoritatively 
on  methods  and  means  of  training  without 
personal  experience  with  every  phase  of  re- 
adjustment from  advisement  to  employment. 
both  vocational  and  social. 

After  two  years  of  actual  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  involved  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  war  blinded,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  closely  related  with  the  work  and 
who  can  speak  with  authority,  that  a  vocational 
training  center  for  military  blind  is  by  n>> 
means  the  most  effectual  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vocational  rehabilitation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  agreed  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  training  center  is  of  value  where 
men  may  be  given  pre -vocational  training  ir. 
Braille,  typewriting,  music,  manual  training, 
English  and  common  branches,  and  where  they 
may  learn  orientation.  For  this  reason  the 
Federal  Board  aims  to  send  men  to  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  a  period  oT' 
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from  three  to  six  months.  This  enables  them 
to  come  in  contact  with  others  who  have  ;i 
similar  disability,  to  learn  to  be  independent, 
insofar  as  they  should  learn  to  be,  and  to  talk 
with  and  be  advised  by  the  vocational  advisor 
of  the  Federal  Board,  who  is  himself  totallv 
blind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  funda- 
mental or  pre-vocational  training  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  board,  if  possible,  to  place  a  man  in 
some  vocational  institution  for  seeing  men,  or 
to  find  employment  for  him  in  industry  or  in 
some  other  branch  of  work.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  men  that  the  emphasis 
placed  on  special  vocational  courses  for  the 
blind  in  an  institution  has  the  tendency  to  lead 
the  blind  men,  whether  they  have  the  ability 
or  not,  to  seek  to  follow  vocations  in  which 
they  cannot  all  function  successfully.  The 
establishment  of  vocational  courses  in  a  sepa- 
rate institution  for  the  blind  makes  for  the 
separation  of  the  man  to  such  an  extent  from 
actual  working  conditions  in  association  with 
the  seeing  that  readjustment  becomes  more 
difficult  rather  than  less  difficult.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this  audience 
that  the  most  critical  period  in  readjustment 
lies  between  the  time  when  the  average  man 
leaves  the  sheltering  cover  of  an  institution  to 
take  his  place  among  the  seeing  and  the  time 
when  he  either  succeeds  or  fails,  hi  this 
period,  be  it  long  or  short,  are  fought  some  of 
the  greatest  battles  which  the  man  will  ever 
fight.  If  success  for  the  average  seeing  man 
is  often  more  fleeting  than  failure  in  his  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  try  several  different  kinds  of  work  before 
finding  his  niche  in  life,  we  may  expect  the 
average  blind  man  to  have  more  difficulty  in 
finding  his  place  in  society  even  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  training.  After  all  resourcefulness, 
tact,  personality  and  common  sense  are  the 
basis  of  achievement.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  every  man  to  demonstrate  that  he  pos- 
sesses these  qualifications  for  success  by  mak- 
ing certain  necessary  readjustments,  and  trying 
himself  out  in  society  after  a  brief  period  of 
fundamental  training  and  before  he  takes  spe- 
cific vocational  training? 

He  should  be  given  practical  training  on  a 
farm  where  he  would  receive  actual  job  train- 
ing during  regular  working  hours,  or  in  a  store 
under  the  supervision  of  a  totally  blind  suc- 
cessful storekeeper  under  normal  business  con- 
ditions. In  other  branches  a  similar  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  This  would  give  those 
supervising  the  training  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  the  individual  trainee  had  the 
qualifications  enumerated  for  success  in  the 
chosen  line,  and  would  serve  to  eliminate  those 
who  showed  no  interest  or  real  desire  for  ac- 
complishment. After  a  definite  trial,  removed 
from  the  point  where  pre-vocational  training 
is  given,  definite  plans  could  be  made  for  the- 
oretical training.  Indications  at  this  early 
date  are  that  those  who  are  going  out,  meet- 
ing actual  conditions,  are  beginning  to  realize 


the  nature  of  their  handicap  and  are  turning 
to  other  fields  than  those  in  which  they  have 
been  trained.  This,  of  course,  was  anticipated 
and  is  borne  out  by  experience  with  the  civil- 
ian blind.  It  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  early 
employment  at  some  work  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  vocational  training  and  a  maximum  of 
social  readjustment  to  test  the  man  as  to  his 
ability  for  defining  vocational  training  of  a 
more  complex  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  parents  and  teach- 
ers held  up  to  boys  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  as  their  aim  in  life.  One  would 
hardly  do  that  now  for  several  reasons.  The 
idea  now  is  to  study  the  individual  and  then 
place  him  where  he  belongs,  and  have  him 
serve  most  effectively  in  that  position.  There 
will  be  disappointments.  Practical  tryout 
training  as  enumerated  above  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  a  mechanic  that 
he  should  not  study  massage,  and  a  man  with 
a  third  grade  education  that  he  hasn't  the 
ability  H>  take  a  college  course.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  get  down  to  each  man's 
level  and  work  up  from  that  to  the  highest 
point  of  achievement,  considering  the  whole 
problem  in  all  its  phases  including  the  home 
and  the  community  rather  than  to  hold  up  an 
ideal  which  he  can  never  reach.  Unless  we 
work  on  the  former  basis,  we  shall  he  facing 
this  problem  of  rehabilitation  five  years  from 
today.  Have  we  not  struggled  with  similar 
problems  in  our  work  with  the  civilian  blind, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  over-education  has 
often  been  one  of  the  blunders  of  our  educa- 
tional system?  Have  we  not  more  than  once 
turned  out  an  intellectual  or  musical  freak 
who  couldn't  earn  two  cents  until  he  actually 
found  his  own  level  and  earned  a  living  wage 
in  a  factory?  1  do  not  recommend  factory 
employment  for  all  men,  nor  do  I  approve  for 
a  moment  of  teaching  poultry  raising  and 
animal  husbandry  as  a  vocation  to  any  but  a 
few.  If  a  man  is  to  return  to  the  farm  he 
certainly  should  have  specific  training  so  that 
he  can  keep  occupied. 

The  vocations  in  which  the  average  blind 
man  can  engage  (and  we  need  have  no  concern 
for  him  who  is  above  the  average)  require  a 
maximum  of  practical  experience  on  the  job 
and  a  minimum  of  theoretical  training. 

It  must  be  remembered  throughout  in  the 
consideration  of  this  problem  of  rehabilitation 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  men 
who  have  passed  through  a  period  of  mis- 
advisement  and  influence  which  has  made 
them  anything  but  receptive  of  the  plan  out- 
lined herein.  However,  these  plans  represent 
the  policy  of  the  board  and  will  be  carried  out 
in  each  case  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Pre-vocational  and  vocational  training  are 
only  the  first  step  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Actual  employment  requires  a  man  to  devote 
every  minute  of  his  time  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  It  demands  regular  attendance 
and  a  continuous  subordination  of  personal  de- 
sire. It  implies  a  change  in  routine,  the  nerv- 
ous strain  of  traveling  to  and   from  the  place 
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of  residence.  If  a  man  is  not  at  home,  it 
means  readjustment  in  living  condition;  in  a 
hoarding  house,  dependence  on  strangers,  in- 
experienced and  often  non-dependable  guides. 
Mistaken  kindness  and  humiliating  and  embar- 
rassing remarks  of  the  public  are  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Difficulty  of  finding  boarding 
accommodations  and  a  host  of  other  minor 
conditions  known  only  to  those  who  have  tried 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  supple- 
mentary to  the  actual  working  conditions,  must 
he  taken  into  account.  These  conditions  are 
all  arguments  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the 
man  to  his  home  rather  than  to  a  community 
L-ntirely  new  to  him.  Opportunities  have  been 
offered  by  large  industrial  concerns  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  number  of  blind  men,  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  for  the  blind.  But 
the  old  principle  of  immobility  of  labor  ap- 
plies here  even  more  vigorously  than  among 
the  seeing. 

The  program  of  the  board's  efforts  in  the 
case  of  each  man  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

First — Investigation  of  each  case  through 
personal  visit  of  an  experienced  worker  for  the 
blind  to  the  home  of  the  man. 

Second — Adequate  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional training.  The  final  authority  in  deciding 
upon  and  approving  courses  rests  with  the 
Federal  Board  on  the  advice  of  the  supervisor 
for  the  blind. 

Contracts  are  made  with  such  schools  and 
institutions  as  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
training  desired.  Men  have  been  enrolled  for 
courses  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
primarily  for  pre-vocational  training.  Voca- 
tional training  is  approved  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  if  it  is  considered  feasible. 

On  June  1  there  were  94  men  enrolled  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  and  16  at  other  schools. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  Chicago  College  of 
Osteopathy,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Exchange  and  Train- 
ing School  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  Pierce  School  of  Business,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Harvard  University  and  Merchants'  and  Bank- 
ers' School,  New  York  City.  Guides,  readers, 
books  and  other  equipment  are  all  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  board.  Whenever  possible 
it  is  deemed  most  advisable  to  place  a  man  in 
an  existing  school  for  seeing  men,  after  the 
period  of  pre-vocational  training.  This  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  in  certain  instances  and  for 
this  reason  the  board  has  approved  individuals 
for  certain  vocational  courses  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  looks  upon  these 
courses  more  in  the  light  of  ascertaining 
what  a  man  can  or  cannot  do  and  not  primarily 
as  a  definite  channel  of  future  activity. 

Third — Obtaining  suitable  employment  and 
placement  training  through  an  experienced 
worker  for  the  blind. 

On  June  1,  1920,  there  were  19  men  in  train- 
ing on  the  job,  as  follows :  Factor  training,  1 ; 
pamphlet  binding,  1 ;  administration  in  factory, 


1  ;  tire  building,  1  ;  wicker  work  shop,  1  ;  coal 
and  wood  business,  1;  storekeeping,  8;  drag 
business,  1;  poultry  business,  3;  insurance 
salesman,  1.  The  Federal  Board  has  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  started  these  men  on 
their  practical  work.  In  the  case  of  seven  of 
the  eight  storekeepers,  it  has  delegated  the 
work  of  placement  to  the  man  who  organized 
the  storekeeping  course  at  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute, making  him  a  temporary  employe  of  the 
board  and  paying  his  transportation  and  all 
expenses  while  he  was  out  on  the  job.  The 
Federal  Board  has  subsequently  sent  one  of  its 
experienced  workers  for  the  blind  to  visit  the 
man.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  store- 
keepers are  supplied  by  the  board  with  paid 
attendants  or  assistants  to  aid  them  for  a  defi- 
nite period  in  their  work.  One  man,  who  lost 
both  eyes  and  both  hands  in  the  service,  is 
establishing  himself  in  the  drug  business,  offer- 
ing a  prescription  of  his  own  on  the  market. 
The  Federal  Board  is  paying  a  salary  of  $1,500 
per  annum  for  an  attendant,  who  is  himself  a 
salesman.  Equipment  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  massage  has  been  supplied  to  one  man 
who,  since  January,  has  been  practicing  suc- 
cessfully. All  of  these  men  are  visited  period- 
ically by  an  agent  of  the  board  who  submits  a 
written  report  on  the  progress  of  the  case.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  board  to  furnish  every  avail- 
able opportunity  and  resource  to  a  man  con- 
sistent with  his  ultimate  and  immediate  good. 

Fourth — Constant  follow-up  of  the  man  for 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  his  vocation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Board  to  use  every  existing  agency 
and  every  available  individual  to  assist  its 
agents  in  the  successful  following-up  of  every 
man  who  has  been  and  is  to  be  placed. 

The  war  is  over.  The  struggle  of  flesh 
againt  flesh,  of  mind  against  mind,  has  ceased 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  But  a  greater 
struggle  has  begun.  It  is  the  fight  which  a 
man  has  with  himself  in  his  readjustment  to 
the  world.  It  involves  the  evergreen  of  hope, 
the  determination  to  do,  the  perseverance  to 
stand  and  work  against  discouragement.  Vic- 
tory over  blindness  means  victory  over  a  thou- 
sand petty  handicaps.  If  it  takes  a  strong  man 
with  a  strong  will  to  gain  this  victory,  is  il 
not  our  duty  to  see  that  we  place  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  not  all  strong 
men?  Let  us  be  frank  with  them,  let  us  see 
them  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to 
be,  and  then  let  us  help  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  fight.  They  must  do  the  work, 
we  can  only  point  the  way.  If  we  can  give 
them  the  fundamentals  and  show  them  that 
light  is  preferable  to  darkness,  activity  to  be 
desired  above  inactivity,  occupation  more  than 
idleness,  we  have  sown  the  seed.  Then  it  re- 
mains to  see  whether  the  ground  is  fertile  and 
what  the  fruit  will  be.  To  these  young  men 
who  have  given  so  much,  the  precious  sight  of 
their  eyes,  we  owe  a  debt,  the  debt  of  starting 
them  fairly  and  sensibly  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  light  through  work. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 

OF   THE   VOCATIONAL   TRAINING   PROVIDED    BY   THE 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDI 'CATION? 


H.    M.    McMANAWAY. 
Superintendent    Virginia   School   for  the  Deaf  and  the    Blind,   Staunton,    Va. 


"The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  February, 
1917,  provides  a  scheme  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  states 
tor  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in 
;he  fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  home  economics 
and  industry.  Under  this  act  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  propose  to  undertake 
the  organization  and  immediate  direction  of 
vocational  training  in  the  states,  but  does  agree 
to  make,  from  year  to  year,  substantia'  con- 
tribution to  its  support.  It  undertakes  to  pay 
over  to  the  states  annually  certain  sums  of 
money,  and  to  co-operate  in  fostering  and 
promoting  vocational  training  and  the  train- 
ing of  vocational  teachers.  The  grants  of 
Federal  money  are  conditional,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  grants  imposes  upon  the 
states  specific  obligations  to  expend  the  money 
paid  over  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act." 

This  co-operation  of  the  states  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  based  upon  four  funda- 
mental ideas : 

First,  that  vocational  education  being  es- 
sential to  the  national  welfare,  it  is  a  function 
of  the  National  Government  to  stimulate  the 
states  to  undertake  this  new  and  needed  form 
"f   service; 

Second,  that  Federal  funds  are  necessary  in 
order  to  equalize  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  work  among  the  states; 

Third,  that  since  the  Federal  Government  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  vocational 
education,  it  should,  so  to  speak,  purchase  a 
degree  of  participation   in  this  work;  and 

Fourth,  that  only  by  creating  such  a  rel  ition- 
ship  between  the  central  and  local  governments 
ran   proper   educational   efficiency   be    set   up. 

"The  guiding  principle  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation  act,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  this  principle  applies  to  every 
uhase  of  activity  under  that  act — is  that  the 
education  to  be  furnished  must  be  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control,  and  designed  to 
train  persons  for  useful  employment,  whether 
tn  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  or  home 
economy." 

"Vocational  training  must  be  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  common  wage  earning  employ- 
ments. It  may  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  who 
having  selected  a  vocation  desire  prepara- 
tion for  entering  it  as  trained  wage  earners; 
to  boys  and  girls  who  having  already  taken 
up  a  wage-earning  employment,  seek  greater 
efficiency  in  that  employment ;  or  to  wage 
earners  established   in   their  trade  or  occupa- 


tion, who  wish  through  increase  in  their  ef- 
ficiency and  wage-earning  capacity  to  advance 
to  positions  of  responsibility." 

"Since  appropriations  must  be  matched  dol- 
lar for  dollar  by  the  states,  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  total  amount  of  money  brought  under  co- 
operative supervision  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Boards 
is  double  the  amount  shown  by  the  table  of 
summary  grants." 

"The  Federal  Board  believes  that  State 
Boards  should  exercise  great  discretion  in 
selecting  the  schools  which  are  to  share  in 
the  funds  and  in  determining  the  amounts  to 
be  allotted  to  each." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  just  read  to 
you  various  excerpts  from  the  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  amounts  of  the  federal  grants  under  this 
act  to  be  met,  dollar  for  dollar,  when  distribut- 
ed to  the  several  states,  are  as  follows : 

1918  $1,655,586.72 

1919  2,307,460.44 

1920  3,051,919.01 

1921  3,636,000.00 

1922  4,129,000.00 

1923 4,623,000.00 

1924 5,118,000.00 

1925  6,180,000.00 

1926  7,167,000.00 

and  a  like  amount  for  each  year  thereafter. 

'The  Vocational  Summary,"  published 
monthly  by  the  federal  board,  in  the  number 
for  April,  1920,  indicates  by  a  table  on  page 
224,  that  of  the  amount  set  aside  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1918,  $825,459.76  remained 
unexpended ;  for  the  year  1919,  $747,934.16  re- 
mained unexpended,  and  yet,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  regret  to  report  that  when  I  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  which  had  been  allotted  to  my  state 
for  developing  and  improving  vocational  train- 
ing facilities  of  the  Virginia  school,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  that  the  federal  board  had 
adopted  as  one  of  its  policies  the  following, 
which,  he  ruled,  would  exclude  all  schools  for 
the  deaf  or  the  blind  from  participation  in  this 
fund: 

"The  federal  board  desires  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  vocational  schools  and  classes  are 
not  fostered  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  back- 
ward, deficient,  incorrigible  or  otherwise  sub- 
normal individuals,"  and  that  this  ruling  of  the 
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federal  board  would  exclude  our  schools  from 
participation  in  this  great  fund,  49  per  cent  of 
which  in  1918,  and  32  per  cent  of  which  in  1919 
remained  unexpended. 

1  protested  that  to  include  our  schools  under 
such  a  classification  was  unjust  and  based  on 
a  grave  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  and 
learned  upon  inquiry  that  the  method  to  be 
followed  to  secure  a  reconsideration  by  the 
board  and  a  revision  in  its  ruling  would  be 
through  the  action  of  the  respective  state 
boards  of  education,  which  should  adopt  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  the  federal  board  for  a 
revision  permitting  the  participation  of  our 
schools  in  the  benefits  derivable  under  this 
fund. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December,  the  confer- 
ence of  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
adopted  the  following  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced : 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  that  vocational  education  is 
essential  to  the  national  welfare  by  passing  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  establishing  a  large  fund 
for  vocational  education  in  co-operation  with 
the  individual  states,  and, 

Whereas,  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  to 
promote  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  increase  production  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  to  furnish  trained  workmen 
in  the  industries,  and, 

Whereas,  the  deaf,  where  properly  trained, 
are  efficient  workmen  and  valuable  citizens, 
and, 


Whereas,  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  are  ' 
the    constituted    agencies    for    the    vocational 
training  of  the  deaf;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
protests  most  vigorously  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
which,  in  effect,  classifies  the  deaf  with  defec- 
tives and  delinquents,  as  unfair  and  unjust  and 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
and  status  of  the  deaf  as  economic  factors  in 
production. 

Resolved,  secondly,  that  the  superintendents 
and  principals  pledge  themselves  to  urge, 
through  their  respective  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  Federal  Board  reconsider  its 
action  in  including  the  deaf  in  this  classifica- 
tion, and  permit  state  schools  for  the  deaf  t» 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  act  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  public  schools.  (  From  the 
Valta  Review,  March,  1920.) 

Upon  my  request  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Virginia  has  adopted  this  resolution  in 
modified  form  and  the  boards  of  other  states 
may  perhaps  have  adopted  similar  resolution; 
at  the  request  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  reso- 
lution by  this  association  and  the  appointment 
of  a  strong  committee  to  appear  before  the 
Federal  Board  with  the  resolutions  from  the 
several  state  boards  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
justice done  may  be  righted,  and  that  our 
schools  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this 
fund  on  the  same  basis  as  other  public  schools 


A  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

L.  M.  WALLACE, 
Director  Red  Cross   Institute  for  the  Blind.    Baltimore,   Md. 


In  the  1919  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  as  prepared  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Allen,  there  appears  this  important  and  per- 
tinent statement.  "Some  permanent  institute 
or  agency  wisely  run  under  national  auspices 
for  trying  out  new,  old  or  even  abandoned 
fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian  blind  to  enter 
them,  also  to  persuade  employers  to  hire  them 
without  prejudice — something  of  this  sort  the 
schools  for  the  young  blind,  which  are  mainly 
prevocational  in  aim,  would  welcome  as  a 
much  needed  adjunct  to  their  work." 

That  statement  on  the  part  of  so  well  known 
authority  as  Mr.  Allen  expresses  the  crys- 
tallized consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large 
number  of  people  interested  in,  and  workers 
for  the  blind.  There  appears  to  be  no  division 
of  thought  as  to  the  need  for  a  National  Vo- 
cational Institute  for  the  Blind.  Granting 
this  as  a  fact,  we  shall  not  discuss  this  phase 
of  the  question. 

The  real  question  before  us  and  the  one 
about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 


of  opinion  is :  What  should  be  the  purpose 
or  activity  or  the  function  of  a  National  Vo- 
cational Institute  for  the  Blind?  Our  expe- 
rience of  the  last  year  or  more  has  produced 
some  reflections  and  opinions  concerning  the 
question.  Our  discussion  shall  be  based  upon 
such  reflections  and  experience.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  I  have  talked  with  many 
men  and  women,  experienced  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  have  visited  a  number  of  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Consequently  all  that  I  may 
say  is  founded  upon  personal  experience  and 
observation,  tempered  by  the  sober  judgment 
of  those  most  experienced  as  disclosed  through 
my   conversations   with   them. 

Please  be  advised  also,  that  this  subject  has 
been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  Direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Therefore,  I  lay  no  claim  to  orisr-nality 
to  all  that  I  may  say— but  rather  prefer  that 
you  consider  that  I  am  acting  as  a  spokesman 

There  appears  to  be  three  important  and 
distinct   functions   to   be   performed   by   a   na- 
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tional    institute.      These     functions    might    be 
delegated  to  three  bureaus  or  departments,  as 
First — Bureau   of    Information, 
Second — Bureau  of  Research  and  Demon- 
stration, 
Third — Bureau  of  Education. 
The   order  in   which   they   are  named   has   no 
significance.     One  is  as  important  as  another, 
and  all  three  are  essentially  necessary. 

Bureau  of  Information.  The  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  today 
is  sadly  deficient,  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
authoritative  central  organization  to  co-or- 
dinate and  to  crystallize  and  to  stimulate  the 
work.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  diversity 
in  the  methods  of  attack  and  concept ;  by  the 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  character  of  and 
functions  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  the 
problem,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  properly 
delegated  agencies,  in  some  localities.  There 
are  some  good  associations — a  few  splendid 
workshops — a  number  of  good  schools,  a  few 
active  state  commissions — but  the  majority  of 
the  agencies  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
blind  have  been  so  limited  in  authority,  in 
means  and  in  trained  personnel  that  they  have 
not  realized  the   full  possibilities. 

In  a  very  large  degree  activities  of  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  local  in  char- 
acter. A  given  agency  has  not  been  familiar 
with  the  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of 
other  agencies,  hence  has  lost  much  time  and 
effort  and  consequently  effectiveness. 

The  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
would  be  to  collect,  codify  and  to  disseminate 
the  most  authoritive  information  to  be  had 
in  the  world  on  all  questions  pertaining  to 
the  blind.     To  enumerate  : 

First :  It  should  study  the  best  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  methods  of  management  of 
local  associations  for  the  blind  and  develop 
standards  of  procedure   for  the  same. 

Second :  It  should  study  the  best  methods  of 
management  of  industrial  shops  for  the  blind 
now  existing  and  assist  in  applying  these 
methods  to  other  shops,  whether  existent  or 
being  organized,  and  further  aid  in  applying 
the  best  principles  of  management  as  developed 
in  sighted  plants  to  those  of  the  blind. 

Third :  It  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  blind  and 
assist  in  developing  this  art  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

Fourth :  It  should  collect  and  have  available 
all  obtainable  information  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation for  the  blind  and  to  assist  in  standard- 
izing legislation  in  the  various  states,  as  it  may 
effect  the  blind. 

Fifth:  It  should  conduct  an  intensive  inter- 
change, by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  of 
methods  of  vocational  training  and  all  other 
phases  of  the  problem  between  local  associa- 
tions, state  commissions,  foreign  countries,  in- 
ternational associations  and  all  national,  for- 
eign  and    international    agencies   that    in    any 


way  touch  the  question.  The  purpose  would 
be,  not  to  supplant  any  existing  agencies,  but 
to  stimulate  intensive,  constructive  and  effec- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  all  such.  All  the 
information  must  be  current  and  authoritative. 
The  foregoing  merely  suggests  some  of  the 
possible  phases  of  the  work  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Information. 
The  scope  of  the  same  might  be  extended  with- 
out limit. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstration. 
The  possibilities  of  this  bureau  are  unbounded. 
The  need  for  it  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
have  such  a  bureau  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  practice  and  the  most  current  tendency 
in  other  fields  of  education,  in  business,  in 
industry,  in  state  craft,  in  military  and  naval 
life  and  in  practically  every  important  and 
progressive  phase  of  human  activity.  To  be 
effective,  it  must  be  done  on  a  large,  a  thor- 
ough and  an  unbiased  scale.  Only  men  and 
women  of  thorough  training,  broad  vision, 
progressive  and  aggressive  concepts  and  un- 
biased opinions  should  be  assigned  to  this  im- 
portant work. 

The  Bureau  should  be  liberally  financed  and 
lie  unhampered  in  scope  of  activity,  in  authori- 
ty and  in  freedom  of  action. 

Some  of  the  possible  lines  of  activity  for 
this  Bureau  are: 

First :  Research  work  as  to  education  of 
blind  youth.  The  object  being  to  revise  and 
to  standardize  the  same  to  the  end  that  a 
better  approach  to  purely  vocational  training 
might  obtain. 

Second :  A  careful  and  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent survey  of  all  occupations,  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  now  open  to  the  blind 
in  which  they  are  succeeding.  This  informa- 
tion to  be  given  to  all  state  and  local  agencies 
concerned  with  the  blind. 

Third:  A  careful  and  a  competent  survey 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  professions  as  to  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind  in  those  phases  of  each 
that  hitherto  the  blind  have  not  undertaken. 

Fourth  :  Through  laboratory,  factory,  office 
or  other  practical  methods,  demonstrate  the 
practicability,  or  the  non-practicability  of  all 
those  operations  or  activities  classified  in  the 
survey  as  possible.  By  concise  and  definite 
reports  disseminate  all  the  information  so  oh 
tained. 

Fifth :  Determine  the  most  efficient  ways 
whereby  the  blind  may  perform  given  opera- 
tions. Standardize,  codify  and  disseminate  the 
best   thought   on   the   same. 

Sixth :  Design  and  construct  such  special 
equipment  as  research  and  experimentation 
discloses  to  be  effective  in  increasing  the 
economy  of  effort  and  the  output  of  the  blind. 

Seventh :  Determine  by  investigati  in.  re- 
search and  experimentation  the  best  methods 
of  printing  for  the  blind.  Through  intensive 
experimentation  and  design  develop  the  art  to 
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the  fullest  possible  degree  with  the  aim  in 
mind  to  make  it  more  commensurate  with  the 
effectiveness  found  in  other  lines  of  printing 
and   of  manufacture. 

Eighth :  Maintain  such  equipment,  staff  and 
student  body  as  may  be  required  to  fully  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  all  operations 
classified  as  possible  and  advisable  sources  of 
employment   for  the  blind. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  possible  and 
highly  desirable  to  carry  on  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  plant,  in  the  office  or  in  the  field, 
rather  than  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institute. 
In  fact,  that  should  be  done  whenever  possible. 

Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  our  conception 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  and  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
pertains  to  all  phases  of  blind  work.  In  a 
very  large  degree,  this  lack  of  education  ac- 
counts for  the  present  situation.  As  it  appears 
to  us,  there  are  four  elements  of  such  educa- 
tion. 

First :  The  education,  or  the  training,  of  the 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  includes  execu- 
tives, teachers,  field  workers  and  placement 
personnel. 

Second :    The  education  of  the  blind. 

Third :    The  education   of  the  employer. 

Fourth  :  The  education  of  the  public  as 
such. 

The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate 
beyond  any  possible  argument,  the  value  of, 
and  the  need  for  well-trained  personnel  every- 
where. Our  industrial  system  is  almost  on  a 
verge  of  collapse  because  of  the  lack  of  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  and  especially  in  execu- 
tive and  semi-executive  positions.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  one  of  the  outstanding  and  sig- 
nificant movements  of  the  day  is  the  attention 
and  effort  being  devoted  to  the  education  or 
the  training  of  the  personnel  of  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations.  A  National  Voca- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  could  do  no 
more  worthy  piece  of  work  than  to  offer  in- 
tensive and  high  grade  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, suitable  for  executives,  teachers,  field 
workers  and  placement  personnel. 

Such  courses  might  be  administered  in  part 
or  wholly  during  the  summer,  when  people 
now  employed  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The 
courses  of  instruction  should  contemplate  the 
training  of  home  teachers  as  well  as  institu- 
tional teachers. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  placement  personnel.  It  is  the 
experience  of  everyone  that  to  place  and  to 
maintain  a  blind  person  in  a  position  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  and  difficult  phases  of  the 
entire  problem.  It  is  our  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  such  experience  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  trained  personnel  has  not  been  used 
on  this  most  important  work.  It  has  been  our 
observation — not  only  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,   but    in    other   lines   as    well — that   very 


often  the  placement  or  the  employment  agent 
has  been  a  glaring  example  of  misplacement 
himself.  In  many,  many  instances  he  has  been 
a  gross  misfit,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
training,  unsuited  personality,  inexperience  and 
limited  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved. 
Being  deficient  in  all  these  essential  elements, 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  which  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  to  the  cause.  Until  this  evil  is 
corrected,  and  until  the  placement  personnel 
is  of  the  right  character,  and  has  the  re- 
quisite training,  the  blind  will  continue  to 
have  difficulty  in  securing  and  maintaining 
employment.  It  is  my  honest  and  deep  con- 
viction that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties. 

The  placement  personnel  must  have  such 
personality,  native  ability,  training  and  broad 
experience  as  to  be  competent  to  make  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  job,  to  know  the  apti- 
tudes required  to  satisfactorily  do  the  job,  and 
then  to  so  know  mankind  as  to  wisely  select  the 
man  for  the  job.  Until  this  condition  pre- 
vails, you  will  have  placement  difficulties  and 
disappointments. 

The  workers  must  be  properly  trained,  the) 
must  have  the  right  conceptions,  they  must  be 
broad-minded  and  aggressive  if  the  cause  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  benefited.  And  I  shall  be 
frank  in  saying  that  1  believe  that  the  contrary 
is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  present 
situation  exists. 

A  National  Vocational  Institute  should  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  correct  such  conditions,  by 
offering  every  opportunity  for  executives, 
teachers  and  field  workers  to  better  fit  them- 
selves for  their  respective  functions. 

The  education  of  the  blind  as  such  partakes 
of  two  phases,  namely,  vocational  and  person- 
al (personal  being  used  in  the  sense  of  atti- 
tude, ambition  and  effort). 

As  this  entire  discussion  alludes  to  vocation- 
al training,  detailed  reference  to  it  is  not  re- 
quired at  this  particular  point.  It  is  our 
thought,  however,  that  the  possibilities  of  vo- 
cational activity  for  the  blind  will  never  be 
realized  until  there  is  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  blind  themselves. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
attitude  that  many  of  the  blind  assume  or 
acquire,  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  their  natural 
psychology,  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  their  development  and  opportunity.  What 
do  I  mean?  It  is  this:  Many  are  super-sen- 
sitive, critical  and  unappreciative.  Many  lack 
ambition  and  determination.  Many  lack  the 
spirit  to  will  to  do.  Many  are  too  prone  to 
accept  and  not  to  earn.  This  attitude  has  lost 
to  the  cause  many  able  men  and  women  and 
much  financial  support  and  employment  possi- 
bility. It  should  be  the  function  of  a  national 
institute  to  correct  this  condition,  whether  it 
be  an  assumed  or  acquired  state  of  mind,  or 
whether  it  be  one  that  inherently  follows  as 
a  result  of  blindness.  In  the  correction  of 
it  lies  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  the  employer  is  of  great 
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importance  and  it  must  be  accomplished  before 
the  largest  vocational  possibilities  of  the  blind 
are  realized.  However,  it  must  be  approached 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  correct  way.  It 
would  be  folly  to  undertake  to  do  mucb  until 
our  own  house  is  in  order.  The  two  important 
elements — workers  and  blind — must  first  be 
set  right.  They  first  must  be  effective  in  all 
they  do  and  they  must  maintain  a  correct 
attitude  before  much  can  be  accomplished  to- 
wards correcting  the  present  passive,  and  in- 
deed it  may  be  antagonistic,  attitude  of  the 
employer.  And  again,  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureaus  of  Information  and  of  Research 
and  Demonstration  must  have  been  accom- 
plished before  a  material  awakening  of  the 
employer  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  question  of  selling  the  services  of  the  blind, 
n  I,  as  in  the  case  of  all  legitimate  and  last- 
ing sales,  demonstrated  worth  and  lasting 
values  must  be  apparent.  However,  this  should 
come  in  the  course  of  time  through  the  efforts 
of  an  authoritative  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  but  patience,  persistency  and  consistency 
must  he  the  prices  paid. 

The  education  of  the  public  is  the  fourth 
important  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  public  must  be  educated  to  look 
upon  the  blind  man  or  woman  as  possessing 
normal  sentiments,  intellect  and  ambitions  and 
faculties  save  one  that  is  sight.  And  since 
they  lack  only  one  faculty,  they  are  not  any 
different  from  other  people,  hence  need  not, 
and  should  not  be  set  apart  or  considered 
helpless  or  derelicts  upon  the  sea  of  life.  To 
properly  educate  the  public  a  wisely  directed 
publicity  department  should  be  conducted 
through  which  propaganda  and  publicity  bene- 
licial  to  the  blind  would  be  disseminated.  As 
in  educating  the  employer,  so  with  the  public, 
patience  and  perseverence  must  be  practiced 
and  the  greatest  accomplishment  will  come 
only  after  the  first  two  factors  of  education 
have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  belief  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  high  giade  national  institute — 
with  unquestioned  motives  and  the  best  of 
talent — will  bring  to  a  successful  realization 
the  progressive  phases  of  education  so  much 
needed. 

The  educational  activities  of  a  national  in- 
stitute should  be  confined  to  adults.  Its  pub- 
licity, research  and  information  bureaus  could 
and  should  devote  attention  to  all  phases  of 
the  blind  problem.  In  developing  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  policies  for  the  adult  blind, 
attention  should  first  be  given  to  the  more 
promising  group.  Those  who  are  to  be  trained 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
to  the  end  that  only  the  most  intelligent,  am- 


bitious  and  active  are  admitted.  This  will  in- 
sure a  greater  chance  of  success,  and  again, 
this  is  the  group  that  is  suffering  most  from 
the  present  lack  of  such  an  opportunity.  1 
have  a  very  deep  conviction  that  a  grave  mi^ 
take  will  be  made  if  there  be  any  laxity  in  the 
selection  of  those  to  be  trained. 

If  the  most  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  an 
awakening  is  to  result ;  if  there  is  to  be  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
clear  cut  and  practical  demonstrations  must  be 
made.  Such  demonstrations  cannot  be  made 
with  mental,  physical  or  moral  derelicts,  so 
why  waste  the  time?  If  the  morally,  mentally 
and  physically  fit  are  properly  trained  and 
provided  for,  that  will  be  a  worthy  ac- 
complishment and  will  make  it  easier  to  take 
care  of  the  less  desirable  group. 

It  is  our  thought  that  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind  should  concern  itself 
only  in  developing  the  highest  types  of  voca- 
tional courses.  And  when  such  courses  have 
been  thoroughly  developed  and  proven,  that 
it  should  then  assist  in  instilling  and  super- 
vising such  courses  in  local  institutions  desir- 
ing the  same.  Thus  the  National  Institute 
would  function  as  a  research  and  a  demon- 
strative laboratory  for  the  vocational  training 
of  adult  blind.  It  would  do  only  such  train- 
ing as  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
courses. 

The  foregoing  discussion  outlines  in  a  brief 
and  a  suggestive  way  some  of  the  lines  of 
activity   for  the   Bureau  of  Education. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  three  Bureaus. 
Information.  Research  and  Demonstration,  and 
Education,  ample  machinery  would  be  avail- 
able "for  trying  out  any  new,  old  or  even 
abandoned  fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian 
blind  to  enter  them,"  as  Mr.  Allen  has  stated 
is  required  and  desired. 

Finally,  such  an  Institute,  if  it  is  to  adequate- 
ly meet  the  requirements,  and  if  it  is  to  ad- 
vantageously do  the  needed  work,  must  have 
large  financial  support;  it  must  be  unhampered 
in  its  policies  and  administration  ;  its  personnel 
must  be  keen,  intelligent  and  aggressive ;  it 
must  have  the  loyal  backing  and  constructive 
assistance  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind ;  it  must 
have  freedom  of  action ;  it  must  be  free  of 
unjust  and  destructive  criticism  and  petty 
jealousy  and  in  their  stead  have  the  sympa- 
thetic and  cordial  active  support  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  If  such 
conditions  prevail,  its  possibilities  for  worthy 
accomplishment  will  be  unlimited,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  there  will  eventuate  a  new  day 
for  the  blind   everywhere. 
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WHAT  HAS  WORK  FOR  THE  WAR-BLINDED  SOLDIER  TAUGHT 

US   THAT   WE   CAN    WITH   PROFIT   INCORPORATE 

INTO   OUR   SCHOOL   WORK? 

O.  H    BURRITT. 
Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Blind,  t  iverbrook,  Pa. 


One  summer  evening  a  year  ago,  three  men, 
interested  in  getting  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  heen  assigned  me  as  a  topic,  stepped 
into  the  elevator  of  a  Baltimore  hotel.  These 
men  were  not  novices  in  work  for  the  Wind ; 
for  their  aggregate  service  exceeds  fifty  years. 
One  of  the  trio  was  a  blind  man.  The  elevator 
was  operated  by  a  bright  colored  lass.  Notic- 
ing that  one  of  the  number  was  blind,  she 
asked  quickly  and  in  a  tone  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy, "Is  he  a  blind  soldier?"  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  one  of  the  seeing  men 
Hashed  back  the  answer,  "No ;  but  he's  just  as 
blind  as  though  he  were  a  blind  soldier." 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  has  intro- 
duced into  work  for  the  blind  one  problem 
that  is  wholly  new,  alike  to  the  educator  of 
the  youthful  blind  and  to  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
securing  remunerative  employment  for  the 
adult  blind.  How  can  a  man  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-live  with  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  $1,890  assured  for  life,  be  persuaded  to 
endure  a  course  of  training  in  preparation  for 
employment  for  which  he  feels  no  need? 
While  exact  information  is  not  available  as  to 
the  pre-service  earnings  of  the  250  men  now 
being  handled  by  the  Supervisor  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, it  is  probably  true  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  now  have  an  income  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  able  to  earn  with 
sight  unimpaired.  Not  until  they  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  the  truth  that  Helen 
Keller  has  so  well  expressed  that  "the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,"  will  many  of  these  men  accept  the 
training  which  the  Government  so  generously 
offers. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  lesson  which  the 
work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  teaches  is  the 
new  emphasis  upon  well-known  truths.  Such 
is  the  appeal  of  blindness  to  the  sympathies  of 
people  that  funds  in  almost  unlimited  amount 
can  be  secured  for  every  worthy  enterprise 
connected  with  their  education  and  employ- 
ment, provided  the  need  is  properly  set  forth. 
Liberal  appropriations  by  state  legislatures  for 
schools  for  children  and  state  commissions 
for  the  adult  blind;  generous  legacies  left  to 
privately  managed  schools  and  organizations ; 
the  two  magnificent  funds  raised  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  in  and  around  Boston  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
respectively ;  the  original  congressional  grant 
of  $10,000  per  annum  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  and  its  recent  increase 


to  $50,000;  the  creation  in  England  as  early 
as  1879  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 
by  the  generous  legacy  of  300,000  pounds — 
$1,500,000— by  the  Hon.  Henry  Gardner,  all 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

But  if  these  provisions,  public  and  private, 
are  generous,  those  of  the  Government  and 
private  agencies,  notably  the  American  Red 
Cross,  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  are  lavish. 
Here  again  no  authentic  figures  are  available ; 
a  conservative  estimate,  however,  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Government  and 
private  agencies,  including  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  buildings  and  compensation 
and  insurance,  for  about  200  men  for  the 
eighteen  months  from  September  1,  1917,  to 
December  1,  1919,  is  $1,500,000,  i.  e.,  a  gross 
annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  which  is 
approximately  $5,000  per  annum  per  man.  As 
this  estimate  includes  no  figures  for  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  organizations,  which  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  or  the  amounts 
expended  by  local  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  unquestionably  far  below  the 
actual  figures.  The  exact  amount  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known. 

I  realize  that  by  these  statements  1  am 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  and 
misquoted.  I  pause  long  enough  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  I  have  nowhere  said  or  implied 
that  the  expenditure  has  been  too  great.  I  do 
say,  however,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  had  sound  business  principles  obtained 
and  the  activities  of  the  Government  and  co- 
operating private  agencies  been  well  co-ordi- 
nated, much  misdirection  and  overlapping  of 
effort  and  considerable  waste  would  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  same  results  could  have 
been  accomplished  at  much  less  cost.  In  a 
sense  and  in  a  very  real  and  true  sense,  no 
expenditure  can  be  too  great  for  these  young 
men  who  offered  their  lives  and  gave  their 
sight  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  to  American 
women  and  children  and  to  protect  and  defend 
our  country.  But  suppose  we  could  have  at 
our  disposal  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  for 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  each 
civilian  blind  person ;  or  even  for  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  blind  under  sixty  years  of  age ; 
or  for  each  of  the  approximately  6,000  chil- 
dren last  year  enrolled  in  our  schools.  Prob- 
lems we  should  have  still,  hut  the  most  serious 
would  not  be  financial. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  any  individual  or 
concerted  effort  to  secure  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources  any  such  per  capita  sum  as  $5,000 
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ir  $6,000  per  annum  for  our  civilian  blind.  I 
do  affirm,  however,  that  we  should  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  substantial 
increases  in  our  appropriations.  Conditions 
differ  so  widely  in  our  several  localities  and 
our  schools  are  so  differently  organized  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  figures  that  are 
universally  applicable.  I  think  the  statement 
may  be  hazarded  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained 
on  an  annual  per  capita  of  less  than  $600. 

We  ought  also  to  make  liberal  provisions 
of  scholarships  for  our  pupils  at  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  conservatories  of  music  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  higher  learn- 
ing, carefully  selected  for  each  individual  pupil 
in  accordance  with  his  individual  needs  and 
capacities.  These  scholarships  ought  to  yield 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  school's 
per  capita  appropriation,  but  a  more  workable 
plan  may  be  the  provision  of  a  definite  number 
<pf  scholarships,  each  equal  in  value  to  the  per 
capita  appropriation.  I  am  confident  that  such 
an  appropriation  can  be  secured  from  any  state 
legislature,  provided  we  have  a  definite  plan 
to  propose  and  advocate.  California,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  states,  have  proven  this  by  their 
appropriations  for  encouraging  the  higher 
education  of  students  without  sight.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Minnesota,  these  scholar- 
ships are  too  restricted  in  that  they  are  appli- 
cable only  to  the  employment  of  readers. 
Readers  are  indispensable  for  these  students, 
but  other  needs  are  just  as  vital — board  and 
tuition  are  perhaps  more  so.  Thanks  to  the 
thoughtfulness  and  foresight  of  the  dean  of 
our  profession,  Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  Minnesota 
has  the  best  law  yet  enacted,  in  that  it  author- 
izes a  definite  expenditure  annually  for  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  law,  "for  the  purpose  of  defraying  his 
necessary  expense,  including  those  of  a  reader 
while  in  attendance  upon  a  college,  university, 
or  conservatory  of  music."  So  important  is 
it  that  there  should  be  the  widest  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  opportunities  for  the  individual 
student  that  I  should  advocate  the  substitution 
tor  the  words  "college,  university,  or  conserva- 
tory of  music"  the  more  inclusive  terminology, 
"any  institution  for  higher  learning."  With 
this  slight  amendment,  I  advocate  a  provision 
by  every  state  for  its  capable  young  people 
without  sight,  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
Minnesota  law. 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  has,  we 
believe,  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  work 
of  our  schools  should  be  primarily  and  almost 
exclusively,  pre-vocational ;  and  that  training 
for  a  definite  vocation  should  be  provided 
elsewhere.  I  believe  this  principle  should 
obtain  in  every  department. 

In  piano-tuning,  if  the  school  is  so  situated 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  possible,  a  pre- 
vocational  course  in  tuning  and  repairing 
should  be  provided  at  the  school,  but  the  course 
should    be    completed    in    a    piano    factory   or 


music  store.  Such  an  arrangement  will  shorten 
the  time  of  residence  in  an  institution,  mini- 
mize the  tendency  toward  the  formation  of 
slovenly  habits  of  work  and  acquaint  our 
youth  at  first  hand  with  the  requirements  of 
business  life. 

In  music,  a  thorough  pre-vocational  course 
should  be  maintained.  For  the  few  who 
possess  the  talent  for  success  as  teachers,  there 
should  be  provided  a  thorough  normal  course 
with  detailed  instruction  as  to  the  various 
steps  in  teaching  beginners  in  order  that  every- 
thing possible  may  be  done  to  minimize  the 
handicap  of  the  piano  teacher  without  sight; 
but  our  pupils  should  be  taught  that,  however 
good  our  instruction  in  music  may  be,  it 
does  not  fit  them  adequately  for  the  vocation 
of  a  music  teache-r.  Such  preparation  can  only 
be  secured  by  further  and  continuous  study 
at  a  conservatory  of  music  of  recognized 
standing,  or  with  the  very  best  private 
teachers  available. 

The  school  should  provide  a  good  pre-voca- 
tional course  of  instruction  in  typewriting ; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  equipping  our  typewriting 
classes  with  one  standard  machine.  This  pre- 
vocational  course  will  enable  the  instructor  to 
select  a  limited  number  of  pupils  who  give 
promise  of  success  as  typists  and  stenogra- 
phers. Vocational  instruction  in  typewriting, 
dictaphone  operating  and  embossed  shorthand, 
may  be  commenced  in  the  school  because  of 
the  numerous  technical  problems  involved ; 
and  toward  the  close  of  this  course  at  the 
school,  the  student  may  well  become  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  other  standard  machines ;  but 
his  chances  for  success  will,  I  believe,  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  he  can  have  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  advantages  to  be  afforded 
,it  a  business  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Work  with  the  war-blinded  soldier  has  also 
emphasized  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
which  I  believe  is  quite  generally  accepted 
among  us  that  instruction  in  such  a  technical 
matter  as  massage  had  better  by  far  be  pro- 
vided at  a  school  of  massage  of  recognized 
standing  than  at  a  school  for  the  blind.  If  we 
wish  to  prepare  a  masseur  to  treat  blind  people 
living  in  an  institution,  it  may  be  well  to 
provide  the  instruction  within  the  confines  of 
the  institution ;  but  if  we  wish  to  train  a 
masseur  so  that  he  can  give  treatments  to 
nervous  patients  who  may  need  such  treat- 
ments, and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service, 
why  should  we  add  to  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness that  of  an  inadequate  preparation?  If 
a  blind  man  or  woman  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  success  in  massage,  why  not 
give  him  or  her  the  very  best  preparation 
possible  by  thorough  instruction  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  massage  at  one  of  our 
best  hospitals  prepared  and  equipped  to  give 
that  preparation?  If  a  blind  masseur  is  to 
succeed,  he  must  succeed  as  do  his  seeing  com- 
petitors ;  what  better  preparation  for  his  work 
than    the    privilege   of    profiting   by   the    same 
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instruction  as  is  given  to  those  who  see?  We 
say,  we  wish  to  so  train  our  blind  boys  and 
girls  that  they  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  who  see;  let  not  our  acts  belie  our 
words.  We  have  in  America  a  number  of  very 
successful  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses ;  ask 
them,  as  I  have  done,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
where  and  how  the  prospective  masseur  should 
be  trained ;  they  give  you  but  one  answer, 
always,   they   say,   among   those   who   see. 

And  what  about  poultry  raising,  which  we 
have  been  interested  in  for  some  years  as 
.1  possible  remunerative  occupation  for  our 
people?  The  same  principles  are  appli- 
cable here.  Provide  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  elementary  instruction  in  poultry  rais- 
ing in  order  to  ascertain  tastes  and  interests ; 
use  the  poultry  department  to  provide 
materials  for  instruction  in  biology,  arith- 
metic, commercial  branches  and  salesman- 
ship—  Dr.  Argo  has  shown  us  The  Colorado 
School,  how  to  utilize  this  department 
for  pre-vocational  instruction ;  but  when  we 
find  now  and  then  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
the  requisite  qualifications — interest  in  animal 
life,  a  burning  desire  to  know  how  to  hatch. 
rear,  care  for  "in  sickness  and  in  health"  the 
little  chicks  and  the  grown  fouls;  who  is  so 
in  love  with  his  work  that  he  will  roll  out  of 
bed  at  5  in  the  morning  to'  get  that  early  start 
that  means  so  much  to  the  successful  poultry 
man ;  who  is  so  situated  that  he  may  have 
the  help  at  home  of  a  mother,  sister,  father, 
brother  or  wife  to  render  the  necessary  sighted 
assistance,  and  you  are  assured  that  such 
assistance  will  be  willingly  and  regularly 
given — arrange  for  that  boy  or  girl  to  have  a 
thorough  course  in  poultry  husbandry  at  one 
of  our  best  agricultural  schools ;  award  him 
one  of  the  scholarships  advocated  earlier  in 
this  paper  so  that  he  may  have  the  necessary 
assistance  from  one  of  his  seeing  classmates 
with  whom  he  should  always  make  his  own 
arrangements  as  delegated  by  you,  under  the 
law  that  obtains  in  your  state — he'll  have  had 
enough  time  to  succeed  even  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  procured  from  a  thorough 
and  extended  course  given  to  the  man  or 
woman  with  eyes.  It  is  with  these  he  must 
compete ;  he  has  the  right  to  all  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  them,  supplemented  by  individual 
assistance  wherever  necessary  or  desirable. 
You  won't  find  many  of  them — one  or  two  in  a 
hundred,  but  give  these  the  very  best  possible 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  emphasizes  an- 
other principle  not  yet  very  generally  recog- 
nized, i.  e.,  that  adequate  training  and  educa- 
tion for  those  without  sight  can  be  provided 
elsewhere  than  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Molter  say  that  19 
of  the  men  now  in  training  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
are  being  trained  elsewhere  than  at  the  central 
place  originally  provided  by  the  Government, 
and  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  American 


Red  Cross.  A  few  of  these  men  have  spent  a 
short  time  at  Evergreen — the  majority  of  them 
have  never  been  there ;  yet  most  of  them  are 
succeeding,  some  of  them  conspicuously. 
Unquestionably  the  large  majority  of  all  the 
men  blinded  in  the  recent  war  have  profited 
by  a  short  term  of  residence  at  Evergreen. 
The  greatest  advantage  that  has  come  to  them 
is  those  things  they  have  learned  from  other 
blind  men  with  whom  they  are  thrown — inde- 
pendence, self-reliance,  learning  how  to  get 
about  alone,  the  importance  of  mastering 
I'.raille,  typewriting  and  the  acquisition  of 
manual  dexterity  by  all  kinds  of  manual  train- 
ing— but  the  time  spent  in  residence  should  be 
short ;  the  training,  intensive ;  and  its  scope, 
prevocational.  This  principle  should  receive 
more  general  application  in  our  work.  Each 
case  should  be  determined  on  its  merits ;  the 
home  conditions  should  be  accurately  known, 
and  a  few  blind  children  carefully  selected 
may  well  receive  all  their  education  outside 
a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Examples 
of  men  and  women  so  educated  successfully 
are  doubtless  known  to  all  of  you.  The 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for 
blind  children  in  public  school  systems  is 
concrete  evidence  that  the  segregation  of  our 
people  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  in  their  education. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  blind  children,  a  term  of 
instruction  in  a  residential  school  is  very 
desirable,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity.  But  it 
is  with  me  a  growing  conviction  that  wc 
should  study  to  shorten  this  period  of  resi- 
dence rather  than  to  prolong  it.  Nothing  is 
more  destructive  of  ambition  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  pupils  than  to 
permit  them  to  remain  in  school  after  they 
have  completed  what  we  can  offer  in  the  line 
of  their  abilities.  Better  far  that  they  should 
leave  a  half  year  too  soon  than  that  they 
should  remain  a  year  too  long!  Our  pupils 
should  be  kept  on  tiptoe  morning,  noon  and 
night :  their  interest  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  lag ;  there  should  be  for  each  of 
them,  especially  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
plans  for  the  future  well  in  advance  of  their 
present  attainments ;  and  wherever  schools  are 
so  situated  as  to  permit  it,  its  pupils  should 
attend  the  neighboring  high  school  to  continue 
their  education ;  after  they  have  advanced 
sufficiently  under  our  teachers  of  music,  they 
should  come  under  the  tutelage  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  of  music  available  outside 
the  school.  All  this  keeps  them  up  to  their 
best  attainments,  encourages  them  in  the  reali- 
zation of  worthy  ambitions,  and  makes  for  that 
normality  we  crave  for  our  boys  and  girls.  I 
believe  that  all  those  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  problem  of  readjusting 
the  men  blinded  in  the  United  States  military 
service  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
segregation  of  these  men  should  be  for  the 
shortest  time  consistent  with  the  determina- 
tion   of    their    capabilities    and    capacities    for 
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training.  As  soon  as  these  can  he  determined 
and  the  pre-vocational  training  provided  has 
heen  reasonahly  well  mastered,  the  men  should 
he  transferred  for  his  training  to  such  insti- 
tution or  job  as  his  abilities  demand.  If  work 
for  the  war-blinded  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  an  institution  where  the  blind  can  be 
segregated  for  a  time,  it  has  given  at  least 
equal  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  such  segrega- 
tion should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  time- 
necessary  to  provide  the  blind  student  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
training  in  his  chosen  held  among  those  who 
see.  This  time,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
individual,  but  experience  justifies  the  esti- 
mate of  the  committee  that  originally  formu- 
lated plans  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  viz.,  from  six  months  to  a 
year. 

Some  of  the  help  we  hoped  for  and  were 
promised,  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  re-edu- 
cating the  war-blinded,  has  not  been  forth- 
coming— improved  apparatus  and  mechanical 
appliances ;  large  increases  in  the  output  of 
embossed  books ;  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
riers that  exclude  from  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  State  and  National,  capable  blind 
people,  who  possess  all  the  qualifications  except 
sight ;  the  employment  in  industry  of  large 
numbers  of  blind  people,  based  upon  extensive 
surveys  by  efficiency  engineers ;  the  working 
out  of  a  scientific  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  which,  we  have  been  told,  has  never 


been  done.  And  who  is  more  conscious  of 
our  shortcomings  here  than  teachers  and  edu- 
cators who  have  devoted  their  entire  lives  to 
the  problem  ?  These  and  many  other  prob- 
lems still  remain  unsolved.  Meanwhile  the 
income  of  private  bequests,  made  to  help  our 
people,  is  being  spent  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously  in  slowly  but  surely  perfecting  the 
mechanical  appliances  so  much  needed  by  all 
the  blind;  the  income  of  private  funds  is  still 
producing  text-books  and  literature  in  perma- 
nent form;  the  annual  Congressional  subsidy 
to  the  American  Printing  I  louse  for  the  Blind 
has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $50,000; 
efforts  are  still  being  put  forth  to  have  those, 
handicapped  by  blindness,  admitted  to  Civil 
Service  examinations  and  positions  of  respon- 
sibility from  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
excluded ;  a  few,  here  and  there,  continue  to 
he  employed  in  industry  and  new  fields  arc 
occasionally  entered  by  reason  of  the  persistent 
efforts  of  field  and  employment  agents ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  program  proves  that  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  blind,  if 
they  and  their  followers  have  never  worked  out 
a  scientific  scheme  for  their  education,  are  at 
least  awake  to  the  problem  and  interested  and 
determined  upon  its  solution. 

War  is  wasteful — perhaps  no  more  so  in  the 
education  of  its  blind  victims  than  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  Out  of  all  will  come  an 
increased  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
civilian  blind  and  ultimate  good   for  all. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 


Thursday  Morning,  June  24,   1920. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bramlette,  the  Committee 
on  Efficiency  was  requested  to  continue  its 
work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swift  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  California  Library  for  the 
Blind  for  its  work  of  completing  an  index  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  for  the  last  50  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lineberry,  it  was  moved 
that  Mr.  VanCleve  be  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  with  two  others  (to  be  chosen  by 
himself)  to  raise  a  fund  for  publication  of  the 


indexes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for  50  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wampler,  subscriptions 
were  taken  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,500  for  pub- 
lishing indexes  of  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
for  50  years. 

The  sum  of  $830  was  subscribed  before  the 
session  adjourned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  a  National  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  was  approved  and  the  motion 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EFFICIENCY. 

BY  E.   E.  AI.LEN, 
Director   of    Perkins    Institution   and    Massachusetts   School    for   the    Blind,    Watertown,    Ma 


At  the  Convention  of  this  Association,  held 
at   Colorado  Springs  in   1918,  it  was 

RESOLVED,  That  a  committee  of  five,  to 
lie  styled  the  Committee  on  Efficiency,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  modi- 
fications as  may  tend  to  greater  efficiency; 

That  this  committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  several  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  efficiency  tests,  with  a  view 
to  securing  accurate  data  as  to  the  work  now 
being  done  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  results  of  these  tests  be  embodied  in  the 
committee's  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  session. 

President  Argo  designated  as  the  commit- 
tee five  heads  of  eastern  schools  who,  largely 
because  they  were  neighbors,  were  in  the  habit 
of  getting  together  often  and  had,  in  fact, 
already  been  meeting  as  a  self-constituted 
committee  to  discuss  and  compare  their  own 
courses  of  study.  Besides  writing  often  to  one 
another,  this  committee  has  met  in  its  official 
capacity  twice  for  several  days  together  and 
has  prepared  and,  in  January  last,  sent  out 
to  all  the  schools  a  questionnaire  on  language, 
number,  geography  and  other  elementary 
sciences,  history  and  manual  training.  It  has 
also  employed  Dr.  Hayes  to  carry  out  certain 
efficiency  tests  in  seven  schools,  covering  in 
each  test  over  400  pupils,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  used  in  this  report.  Most  of  you 
will  remember  receiving  the  questionnaire ; 
for,  whether  you  took  the  matter  seriously,  as 
being  of  mutual  benefit,  and  replied  in  due  sea- 
son, or  whether  you  threw  it  aside,  as  calling 
for  too  much  labor,  you  were  afforded  the 
chance  of  helping  your  committee  begin  its 
somewhat  arduous  undertaking — which  so  far 
has  been  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  and  to 
what  extent  these  fundamental  subjects  are 
being  taught  today  in  our  many  and  widely 
separated  schools.  We  called  the  question- 
naire a  preliminary  one,  assuming  that  others 
would  necessarily  follow,  provided  the  com- 
mittee's labors  were  found  to  be  worth  while 
and  the  committee  continued. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  has  learned  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
recommendations,  however  authoritative  these 
may  be,  and  quite  another  thing  to  have  them 
materially  influence  the  set  methods  of  Ameri- 
can independency.  Bearing  this  warning  in 
mind,  we  shaped  our  initial  series  with  the 
conscious  design  of  having  each  superintendent 
and  principal  make  a  personal  examination 
into  the  curriculum  of  his  own  school  and  so 
become  better  able  to  co-operate  with  us.  And 
the  replies  are  in  most  instances  so  full  as  to 


indicate  that  this  self-study  was  made.  A 
rather  short  time-limit  was  given  for  reply, 
since  it  was  thought  that  such  a  limit  would 
insure  immediate  attention  and  therefore  more 
and  fuller  returns.  It  did  so;  although  about 
a  quarter  of  the  institutions  failed  to  respond 
at  all.  Fifty  questionnaires  were  sent  out — 
forty  to  the  residential  schools  and  ten  to  the 
day  schools.  While  but  two  of  the  latter  re- 
plied, 28  of  the  former  did  so — quite  as  favor- 
able attention,  doubtless,  as  could  be  expected. 
The  time-limit  given  proved  to  be  too  short, 
however;  for  the  returns  kept  coming  in  for 
two  or  three  months.  In  April  they  were  sep- 
arated into  groups  by  topics  and  sent  to  the 
different  members  of  the  committee  for  in- 
tensive study.  In  May  these  were  brought  or 
sent  back  with  comment  to  the  chairman  for 
assembling  into  this  report. 

As  has  been  said,  the  questions  were  com- 
monly so  answered  as  to  indicate  that  one 
benefit  had  already  accrued — the  benefit  to  the 
one  answering  them.  This  was  particularly 
manifest  in  the  language  group;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  mother  tongue  is  least  unfamiliar  to 
some  of  those  making  the  returns.  But  even 
here  not  a  few  replies  to  questions  are  evi- 
dently estimates  and  opinions  or  show  more 
familiarity  with  what  ought  to  be  than  with 
what  is.  Such  a  question  was :  How  many 
of  your  pupils  get  the  reading  habit  ?  The 
replies  to  this  varied  from  "20%"  to  "100%" — 
averaging  'about  50%,"  which  indicated  alike 
desired  belief  and  mere  guesswork.  A  few 
very  properly  acknowledged  they  did  not  know. 
Then  as  to  the  question :  How  many  of  your 
former  pupils  continue  to  draw  books  from 
your  circulating  library?  only  one  school 
answered  categorically,  and  this  one  had  never 
before  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how 
many,  though  it  had  the  data  at  hand.  The 
school  in  question  computed  that  from  the 
records  of  the  past  ten  years,  33  out  of  74 
boys  and  38  out  of  78  girls,  or  about  three- 
eighths  of  its  former  pupils,  had  each  drawn 
out  over  ten  books  a  year;  not  quite  half, 
you  see.  And,  too,  that  particular  school 
features  its  lending  library.  Other  schools 
answered  all  the  way  from  "practically  none" 
to  "about  80%  ;"  several  confessing,  "We  do 
not  know,"  and  seven  answering,  "We  have 
no  library  which  circulates  books  outside  the 
school." 

Now,  to  begin  more  definitely  with  this  re- 
port, which  is  limited,  you  will  please  bear 
in  mind,  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  most  of 
our  schools,  why  is  there  such  general  hesita- 
tion, not  to  say  ignorance,  as  to  this  impor- 
tant matter  of  the  results  of  teaching  read- 
ing? Every  school  stresses  reading  as  a 
foundation    source   of   knowledge   and   power. 
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Your  Committee  does  so  by  devoting  to  it 
one-third  of  its  questions  on  language,  or  one- 
ninth  of  all  its  questions.  One  school  replies 
that  it  treats  reading  as  a  class  subject  into 
its  high  school,  and  one  through  it  to  gradua- 
tion, while  18  intimate  that  reading  becomes 
the  chief  pastime  of  the  blind.  It  would  seem 
to  behoove  every  one  of  us  to  enter  into  a 
study  of  how  he  may  best  make  reading  all 
that  it  can  become  to  his  pupils  who  are  so 
truly  shut  in.     Even   for  pastime  alone — 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book. 

To  take  us  miles  away; 
Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 

Of  prancing  poetry. 

The  school  classes  appear  to  be  devoting 
about  one-half  of  their  time  through  the  gram- 
mar grades  to  the  general  topic  of  language, 
including  reading,  as  their  chief  instrument 
of  instruction,  tapering  it  off  in  the  high  school 
only  because  other  subjects  claim  attention 
and  so  crowd  it  out.  Some  of  the  quotations 
on  this  head  are  interesting,  if  not  illuminat- 
ing; for  example:  "The  blind  have  more  lan- 
guage than  thought ;"  "As  they  miss  facial  ex- 
pression and  gesture,  language  is  doubly  impor- 
tant to  them;"  "The  blind  have  the  gift  of 
gab  and  should  utilize  it  to  the  utmost  as  their 
working  capital."  Not  a  few  replies  assign 
to  excellence  in  the  use  of  language  the  place 
of  chief  asset  which  their  pupils  may  pos- 
sess after  character,  conceding,  as  many  do, 
that  charm  of  expression  is  altogether  the 
chief  element  of  personality  the  blind  can  ac- 
quire. For  these  and  other  reasons  most  of 
the  schools  insist  upon  clear  and  correct  state- 
ments from  the  pupils  in  class,  whatever  the 
subject  considered.  However,  many  caution 
the  teacher  not  to  overdo  the  matter,  since 
criticism  both  tends  to  intimidate  the  child 
and  to  suppress  his  thought  and  thus  to  defeat 
the  end  of  the  teaching.  For  what  we  most 
need  to  bring  out  after  clarity  is  creativeness 
and  spontaneity,  qualities  our  blind  pupils  too 
often  lack.  The  majority  say  that  they  treat 
the  various  means  of  developing  the  mother 
tongue  as  parts  of  one  consistent  whole,  "unit- 
ing them  more  and  more  as  the  pupil  rises 
in   the  grades." 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  the  following 
methods  are  somewhere  employed  :  Alphabetic, 
letter,  spelling,  word,  word-building,  word 
and  sejitence,  phonic,  phonetic,  phrase,  group, 
thought,  sentence,  object,  natural  association 
of  letters  of  similar  forms,  family  of  letters, 
synthetic,  Connecticut ;  and  various  and  sundry 
combinations  of  the  above.  One  declares  "the 
blind  cannot  learn  by  the  word  method ;"  one. 
"the  blind  must  learn  by  the  letter  method ;" 
one  is  convinced  that  "the  synthetic  method  is 
necessitated  by  the  narrowed  view  of  the 
blind ;"  while  one  dubs  the  question  a  "stick- 
er." Eleven  would  teach  blind  children  by  the 
same  method  they  would  use  with  the  see- 
ing, while  nine  would  not  do  so.  Others  skip 
the  question.    Eighteen  teach  reading  and  writ- 


ing together,  ten  separately;  that  is,  the  one 
after  the  foundations  of  the  other  have  been 
laid.  Three  believe  reading  and  writing  can- 
not be  taught  together  to  the  blind,  because 
they  proceed  in  opposite  directions — a  notion 
which  the  actual  teacher  deems  fallacious.  As 
to  standards  of  excellence  in  reading,  there  is 
agreement  that  smoothness  should  be  stressed 
rather  than  speed.  Some  of  the  reading 
standards  cited  are  marvelously  high ;  as  "To 
bold  an  audience  amid  distracting  surround- 
ings" and  "Such  interest  in  both  reader  and 
audience  that  they  completely  forget  them- 
selves." Means  and  methods  utilized  for  vital 
izing  the  reading  lessons  are  suggestive :  First 
and  foremost,  the  resourceful  and  inspiration- 
al teacher;  then,  choosing  selections  of  a 
human  interest,  correlating  these  with  history, 
geography,  etc.,  associating  them  with  the  pu- 
pils' experiences,  treating  the  events  as  if 
alive;  by  story-telling,  dialogs  and  dramati- 
zation ;  through  speaking  and  reading  con- 
tests ;  by  letting  the  pupils  in  turn  conduct  the 
lesson  as  a  reward  for  effort;  by  permit- 
ting him  who  has  read  well  to  read  on  silently 
or  be  excused  for  other  work ;  and  finally  by- 
avoiding  the  monotony  of  always  having  all 
the  class  read  and  reread  aloud  from  the  same 
story  or  even  hook. 

As  to  supervising  the  voluntary  reading, 
while  all  but  one  or  two  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  do,  all  but  one  or  two  do  not 
do  it ;  one  of  these  explaining  that  this  should 
be  done  for  the  same  reason  that  the  pupils' 
dinners  should  be  supervised.  The  best  and 
fullest  ground  assigned  is  that  supervision 
provides  for  variety,  helps  form  good  and 
right  habits  in  reading,  enables  the  teach  i 
to  know  the  pupils  better  or  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  them,  and  to  check  up  their  per- 
severance and  characters. 

"When  should  you  introduce  the  use  of  con- 
tractions?" Two  would  do  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  are  wholly  opposed  to  their  use 
in  school,  but  most  agree  to  begin  them  with 
the  third  school  grade,  which  is  comforting 
to  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type.  In  dis- 
cussing how  contractions  should  be  introduced, 
only  one  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  drills  in  their  make-up  and  use 
through  writing  them  before  allowing  the 
pupils  to  read  books  containing  them. 

Typewriting,  strange  to  say,  is  somewhere 
begun  in  every  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth,  most  schools  beginning  it  in  the  sev- 
enth, while  a  few  allow  the  pupils  to  pick 
it  up  at  any  time ;  which  custom  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  some  pupils'  never  learning  to 
typewrite  acceptably.  It  is  suggestive  that 
one  Superintendent,  himself  a  product  of  our 
schools,  discerns  in  typewriting  a  means  of 
correcting  what  he  terms  Brailleisms — such 
as  the  idea  that  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
necessarily  a  character  made  up  of  points. 
Only  a  slight  majority  of  the  returns  show  a 
conviction  that  the  teacher  of  typewriting 
should  be  business-trained — a  judgment  which 
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is  illuminating.  And  there  are  three  times 
as  many  returns  which  do  not  call  for  the  use 
of  a  dictaphone  in  school  as  there  are  which 
do — the  clearest  motive  given  for  use  of  the 
instrument  being  that  it  will  save  the  teacher's 
time  from  everlasting  dictation. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  blind  are  un- 
usually poor  spellers.  Indeed,  24  of  the  re- 
turns say  so.  And  yet,  Dr.  Hayes  has  com- 
muted from  standardized  tests  made  this  year 
by  his  workers  that  in  the  spelling  of  ordinary 
words  blind  children  average  rather  above 
than  below  seeing  children  of  their  age.  But 
he  adds  warningly  that  most  school  children 
are  notoriously  poor  spellers ;  which  generali- 
zation includes,  though  to  a  less  degree,  our 
pupils.  Please  note  that  the  above  finding 
only  covers  words  in  ordinary  correspondence. 
Dr.  Hayes  has  also  given  these  very  pupils 
what  are  called  "dictionary  tests" — a  scale 
standardized  for  words  picked  haphazard 
from  a  dictionary,  and  in  this  he  finds  that 
the  blind  fall  well  behind  their  seeing  fel- 
lows. And  well  they  may,  since  their  chief  ac- 
quaintance with  words  is  through  the  ear  only, 
which  sense  is  not  constantly  teaching  them 
their  forms,  as  the  eye  is. 

Now,  all  the  returns  admit  the  prime  im- 
portance of  spelling,  and  all  enjoin  special 
drills  in  spelling, — oral,  written,  typewritten; 
stressing  articulation,  pronunciation,  syllabica- 
tion, etc., — in  short,  endless  drill,  drill,  drill ; 
while  very  few  seem  to  muster  to  their  aid 
spelling  matches  and  other  devices  for  giv- 
ing interest  and  life  to  the  study,  such  as  are 
recommended  by  S.  A.  Courtis  in  his  "Teach- 
ing Spelling  by  Plays  and  Games." 

The  subject  of  grammar  most  of  our  peo- 
ple would  handle  with  care  and  caution ;  in 
other  words,  they  would  introduce  it  inci- 
dentally and  so  as  not  to  antagonize  the  pupil, 
tt  is  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  while 
one  may  earn  his  living  without  grammar, 
he  cannot  do  so  without  arithmetic.  Never- 
theless, practically  all  recognize  formal  gram- 
mar and  to  a  less  degree  rhetoric  in  their  high 
school  courses.  Dr.  Hayes  finds  that  his  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  blind  in  grammar  is  credit- 
able to   them. 

It  is  strange  that  quite  a  few  superintendents 
shy  at  expression  teaching  when  so  many  own 
and  avow  that  to  the  blind  "voice  is  the  only 
true  reporter,"  and  that  expression  and  per- 
sonality are  one.  While  we  are  very  properly 
warned  against  turning  out  "yellowcutionists," 
there  is  little  question  that  our  pupils  common- 
ly fall  down  in  verbal  and  physical  expression 
quite  as  often  and  as  evidently  as  in  any  other 
way.  Thus  every  teacher  of  the  blind  should 
be  a  student  of  expression  and  every  school 
for  them  should  try  to  have  on  its  staff 
one  specialist  in  the  art.  If  every  teacher 
cannot  be  a  model  in  all  things  she  should 
realize  that  she  can  possess  no  more  fetch- 
ing equipment  than  a  pleasant  speaking 
voice — or,     as     one     superintendent     puts     it : 


"An  agreeable  voice  is  more  important  in  a 
teacher  than  an  A.  B.  degree." 

Opinions  differ  as  to  desirability  of  ap- 
proving and  fostering  pupils'  clubs  and  dra- 
matic societies,  etc.  To  be  sure  most  favor 
them  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  take  time  from 
the  regular  school  course,  while  one  or  two 
would  encourage  them,  provided  that  they  be 
not  allowed  to  overtax  health  and  strength. 
The  former  would  countenance  little  save 
routine  school  work,  while  the  latter  would 
even  transgress  upon  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  help  evoke  what  is  s« 
evidently  lacking  among  the  blind — initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness,  marks  of  efficiency 
no  less  potent  than  training  in  the  three  R's. 
What  though  the  course  be  already  over- 
loaded ?  Some  would  unload  it  and,  through 
fitter  leadership  and  more  inspirational 
teaching,  provide  for  the  conscious  develop- 
ment  of   the   personality   that   counts. 

The  questions  of  composition  were  among 
those  very  fully  answered, — more  than  three- 
fourths  recognizing  speech  and  oral  work  as 
the  most  potential  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
and  ready  medium  the  blind  have  for  prac- 
tice in  composition.  This  is  especially  true 
for  gaining  ease  and  facility,  whereas  writ- 
ten work  is  most  helpful  for  acquiring  form 
and  substance.  Our  teachers,  then,  will  do 
well  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  place  of 
speech  and  to  make  every  recitation,  what- 
ever the  subject,  an  aid  to  correct  speech 
habits.  The  direction  of  travel  counts  more 
than  the  distance  covered. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  blind  com- 
pare in  oral  composition  with  seeing  chil- 
dren of  similar  age,  but  that  they  are  about 
four  years  retarded  in  excellence  of  written 
composition  Dr.  Hayes  appears  to  have  dem- 
onstrated. 

"Throw  all  the  good  English  you  can  at 
them,"  replies  one  superintendent  to  the 
question,  How  would  you  increase  the  vo- 
cabulary of  your  pupils?  Other  agencies  are: 
Good  reading  and  a  lot  of  it,  committing 
choice  passages  to  memory,  rewriting  stories 
with  an  effort  to  employ  synonyms  and 
antonyms  wherever  possible,  paraphrasing,  as- 
signing lessons  on  the  history  of  words,  and 
beginning  the  study  of  Latin  with  this  end 
in  view.  One  would  have  the  teacher  study 
to  introduce  in  her  own  talking  one  new 
word  a  day.  Games  for  increasing  the  vo- 
cabulary seem  to  receive  little  attention,  one 
asserting  that  "vocabulary  schemes  are  fads," 
and  another  insisting  that  "if  you  once  ex- 
cite the  thought  the  words  will  come  of 
themselves."  No  one  mentions  that,  as  the 
dictionary  is  practically  a  closed  book  to  the 
blind,  they  should  become  at  school  specially 
strong  in  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary. 

The  imagination  being  inborn  and  not 
creatable,  little  can  be  expected  from  most 
pupils  in  the  matter  of  creative  writing,  say 
a   few  of  the  returns.     Yet  most  would  seek 
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alter  this  jewel  and  try  to  brighten  it  when 
found  through  inviting  original  stories, 
handling  the  results  sympathetically  and  never 
-.o  critically  as  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for 
repeated  trial.  Obviously  the  teacher  must 
be  able  to  recognize  originality  and,  if  pos- 
sible, should  possess  a  little  of  it  herself.  At 
any  rate,  if  she  is  to  impart  literary  taste 
she  must  not  be  lacking  in  that  quality. 
Such  taste  comes,  perhaps  most  surely,  from 
association  with  it  in  people  and  in  books. 
Therefore,  emboss  no  poor  stuff  and  let  the 
reading  be  supervised  and  encouraged.  Mem- 
ory gems  begun  in  the  primary  grades  might 
well  be  concluded  with  book  reviews  in  the 
high  school. 

Why  do  23  out  of  the  30  replies  approve  of 
dipping  into  Latin  for  its  illumination  of  the 
.^tudy  of  the  mother  tongue?  And  why  are 
there  only  nine  who  would  drop  the  Latin  to 
18  who  would  drop  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage instead?  The  answer  is  apparently  a 
recognition  of  two  facts :  First,  that  those 
of  our  pupils  who  are  not  fitting  for  college 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  pursue  a  foreign 
tongue  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  its  use 
in  understanding  and  discriminating  English 
words ;  and  second,  that  Latin  is  par  excel- 
lence the  language  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. A  little  Latin  is  indeed  important  for 
the  blind  student  of  English,  if  only  because 
he  cannot  readily  consult  a  dictionary. 

Next  in  fundamental  importance  after  the 
mother  tongue  your  Committee  places  number. 
The  development  of  the  number  sense  all 
teachers  deem  vital  to  socialized  progress. 
Now,  what  proportion  of  school  time  does 
•ur  profession  give  to  number?  In  the  pri- 
mary classes,  from  very  little  to  one-quarter, 
averaging  about  15%  ;  in  the  grammar,  aver- 
aging about  20%  ;  and  in  the  high  school, 
about  25%  ;  altogether  an  increasing  amount, 
you  see.  However,  three  schools  assign  a 
decreasing  number  of  hours  to  this  general 
subject,  one  of  these  asserting  that  for  most 
pupils  algebra  and  geometry  are  but  a  waste 
of  time  and  effort;  and  another  writing: 
"Call  it  arithmetic  or  call  it  language,  you 
may  spend  as  much  time  as  you  please  in  the 
tirst  grade,  and  the  time  will  be  well  spent  in 
the  following  occupations:  handle  objects  and 
forms,  measure  objects  having  length  and 
width ;  pour  with  quart  and  pint  measures : 
play  with  peck  and  bushel  measures ;  use 
real  money  if  you  can,  toy  money  if  you  must: 
listen  to  coins  as  they  ring  on  the  floor,  dis- 
tinguish them  by  size  and  feeling,  etc.,  etc." 
Of  course,  it  is  the  school  teacher  herself  who 
reports  in  this  way.  She  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  accuracy  and  clarity  on  which 
all  future  progress  in  mathematics  hangs. 
Another  primary  teacher  in  speaking  of  her 
tangible  material  says :  "This  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  and  must  be  used  by  him 
in  imaging,  in  comparing  and  in  construct- 
ing." Everyone  admits  that  a  little  child  can- 
not image  in  the  abstract,  and  so  we  find  the 


variety  of  tangible  number  material  seized 
upon  and  utilized  in  our  schools  to  be  very 
considerable, — the  list  of  it  is  too  long  to 
quote.  Still,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
embossed  textbook  in  arithmetic  should  be 
given  the  pupil  as  soon  as  he  can  read  it  with 
ease  and  understanding;  that  is,  rather  early 
in  the  course,  though  one  school  would  hold 
it  back  until  the  seventh  grade,  believing  that 
oral  teaching  should  be  continued  to  the  limit. 
In  fact,  quite  a  few  favor  employing  the  mind 
only  and  not  resorting  to  devices  for  reliev- 
ing it  of  the  burdens  of  working  out  the  prob- 
lems. One  of  this  group  says :  "Slates  and  all 
recording  devices  are  clumsy,  absorb  time  and 
divert  attention  from  the  mental  processes 
and  so  thwart  readiness,  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy." Nevertheless,  most  of  the  schools 
depend  pretty  largely  upon  written  work,  as 
is  done  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  It  is  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  admittedly 
proper  proportion  is,  however,  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  for  oral  work — which  seems 
very  fair. 

A  superintendent  who  is  himself  blind  de- 
clares that  instruction  in  simple  business  forms 
and  bookkeeping  is  "certainly  needed  by  all 
our  pupils."  Another,  also  blind,  agrees  with 
this,  since  many  of  his  graduates  eventually 
become  salesmen.  Contrasting  beliefs  of  two 
superintendents  who  are  not  blind  are, — the 
one,  that  such  matters  are  of  very  little  use  to 
the  average  blind  person,  and  the  other,  that 
both  single  and  double  entry  are  needful. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  business 
forms  and  principles  might  well  receive  more 
attention  than  they  do  at  present. 

With  few  exceptions  all  concede  that  alge- 
bra and  geometry  are  practical  for  any  high 
school  pupil  who  has  been  well  grounded  in 
the  grades.  Most  require  a  little  of  each  for 
graduation,  though  for  special  reasons  a  few 
allow  for  geometry  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent,  such  as  harmony. 

Three  times  as  many  say  their  pupils  like 
geometry  as  those  who  say  they  do  not  like 
it;  but  that  most  require  diagrams.  Now, 
the  means  for  making  these  figures  are  mul- 
tifarious,— the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
easiest  method  being  to  draw  and  letter  them 
with  the  finger  and  to  look  at  them  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind.  Very  true,  but  the  power 
so  to  visualize  would  doubtless  vary  greatly 
among  individuals. 

Considering  the  time  and  effort  given  to, 
and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  teaching  sim- 
ple mathematics,  how  do  our  pupils  stand  the 
test  of  examination?  Dr.  Hayes  reports:  ''We 
have  found  nearly  half  the  457  pupils  ex- 
amined deficient  in  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division ;"  and  adds 
that  even  "after  deducting  the  scores  of  pu- 
pils known  to  be  of  low  mentality,  there  re- 
main a  very  considerable  number  of  very  low 
scores  in  these  exceedingly  easy  examples 
charged  against  pupils  whose  mentality  is  not 
questioned."     If  this  finding  is  verified  by  fur- 
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ther   tests,  it  may  be  we  shall  have  to  revise 
our  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

Elementary  science  your  Committee  places 
fourth  in  order  of  importance  of  all  school 
subjects,  being  preceded  only  by  the  mother 
tongue,  number,  and  the  manual  arts.  We 
doubt  if  our  schools  collectively  assign  it  so 
prominent  a  place,  though  the  returns  show 
that  every  school  pays  more  or  less  attention 
to  it.  Some,  indeed,  though  conceding  the 
impossibility  of  clarifying  nature  to  those  who 
have  never  known  it  through  the  eye,  yet  la- 
bor to  bring  ingenuity  and  material  to  bear 
upon  the  remaining  senses  of  the  blind  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  their  efforts  and 
devotion  are  approximately  successful.  A 
few  schools  appear  to  surrender  to  the  call  of 
other  interests  and  not  even  to  be  sure  how 
much  their  teachers  do  with  nature  study,  ex- 
cept to  read  aloud  books  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. One  says  his  teachers  are  requested  to 
teach  it  incidentally.  Only  five  conduct  for- 
mal classes  in  nature  study,  whereas  22  do  not 
do  so.  Only  four  reply  to  the  question,  How 
much  time  do  you  give  to  it  and  when  ?  One 
school  reports  using  a  definite  textbook  in 
it ;  but  most  report  depending  on  general  read- 
ing, talks  and  walks,  explanations  or  spoken 
exposition,  comparison  with  the  known,  ap- 
perception and  handling  things  or  models  of 
them  whenever  feasible.  A  very  few  call  to 
their  aid  cardboard  and  clay  modeling.  Only 
eleven  have  a  museum  of  objects  and  speci- 
mens, the  other  19  merely  wishing  they  had 
one.  But  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  house  this  didactic  material  in  a  glass  case 
but  nve,  or  less  than  half,  seem  to  open  it 
regularly  and  often  for  use.  Four  which  are 
located  in  cities  having  natural  history  mu- 
seums available  to  students  say  they  take 
parties  of  their  children  to  visit  them  oc- 
casionally. 

So  much  for  our  teaching  of  conscious  foun- 
dations of  science  and  the  conceptions  of  na- 
ture's forms,  which  our  pupils  must  get  at 
school.  On  this,  such  as  it  happens  to  be, 
the  elementary  schools  superpose  considerable 
textbook  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
only  three  appearing  to  be  aware  that  an  ex- 
cellent modern  primer  on  Sanitation  exists  in 
Braille ;  and  the  high  schools  offer  classes  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  Physics, 
physical  geography,  physiography,  general 
science,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  biology 
(one  school),  chemistry  (five  schools)  and  as- 
tronomy (three  schools).  One  or  two  try  to 
find  time  for  a  little  economics,  sociology 
and  psychology.  Seventeen  believe  they 
would  welcome  an  embossed  textbook  on  gen- 
eral science ;  nine  are  sure  they  would  not. 
while   three   venture   no   opinion   as  to   this. 

The  reaction  retained  by  your  Committee 
after  reading  the  returns  on  general  science 
is  that  our  schools  for  the  blind  are  flounder- 
ing in  this  general  field  not  only  more  than 
is  wise  but  also  more  than  is  necessary. 

Geography,  a  subject  much  better  taught  in 


the  public  schools  than  is  general  science,  re- 
ceives more  rational  attention  in  our  schools 
also.  Everybody  is  eager  for  a  textbook  in 
geography,  embossed  in  Revised  Braille,  a> 
soon  as  possible  and  generally  knows  which 
one  he  wants.  He  is  quite  sure  also  that  he 
would  begin  with  home  geography  in  the  third 
grade  and  with  the  textbook  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  or  the  sixth,  and  that  lie  would  de- 
vote three  periods  a  week  to  the  subject 
As  to  maps,  most  of  the  schools  pronounce 
the  dissected  kind  of  greatest  service  and  next 
the  large  contour  maps, — the  flat  rather  than 
the  relief  ones.  But  they  prefer  these  for  in- 
dividual study  and  reference  and  the  paper 
outline  or  desk  maps  for  effective  class  re- 
sults. Experienced  teachers  welcome  as  many 
kinds  of  maps  as  they  can  have  and  even  make 
their  own.  While  ingenious  suggestions  for 
map-making  are  offered,  the  most  enthusias- 
tic, constructive  proposal  is  more  money  for 
establishing  an  expert  mapmaker  at  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House. 

From  the  responses  on  History  it  is  clear 
that,  while  all  teach  this  human  subject  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  the  ground 
covered  is  in  nearly  every  instance  limited  to 
the  one  word  "textbook."  Four  claim  that 
alike  for  want  of  time  and  the  deplorable  lack 
of  Braille  very  little  can  be  required.  Yet  in 
one  school  several  volumes  apiece  must  be 
read  by  all  academic  pupils,  and  in  another 
supplementary  historical  reading  by  the  pu- 
pils themselves  counts  as  one-third  of  the 
work  done  in  each  class. 

Pupils  work  by  means  of  outlines  in  21  of 
the  schools,  the  outlines  in  a  few  cases  being 
the  joint  work  of  pupil  and  teacher;  in  many, 
being  dictated  entirely  by  the  teacher,  or  fur- 
nished by  the  textbook.  Notebooks  are  kept  - 
in  13  schools,  for  the  most  part  from  the  • 
teacher's  dictation.  Whether  or  not  they  shall 
be  kept  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Two  schools  condemn  the  practice 
of  note-taking  as  a  "waste  of  time." 

Modern  contemporary  American,  British 
and  Continental  European  histories  are  large- 
ly treated  as  Current  Events,  exceedingly  lit- 
tle time  being  set  apart  especially  for  them. 
However,  Current  Events  are  followed  in  a 
few  schools  as  a  regular  course,  through  read- 
ings from  newspapers  and  current  periodicals, 
through  classroom  discussions,  through  talks 
given  by  principals  and  teachers,  and  in  one 
instance  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  formal  talks  in  chapel  on  sub- 
jects of  present-day  interest.  The  world  war 
has  served  to  increase  the  attention  paid  to 
this  subject  and  to  the  allied  subjects  of  Civ- 
ics and  Americanization,  and  has  aroused  a 
growing  desire  for  up-to-date  texts  in  em- 
bossed form  for  the  pupils. 

Approaching  now  that  field  of  education 
which  is  so  significant  with  the  blind, — the 
manual  arts,  termed  in  this  questionnaire  man- 
ual training, — we  learn  that  27  or  all  the 
schools  reporting  on  this  subject  teach  it  with 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  co-ordinating  hand 
and  brain,  that  19  do  so  with  the  distinct  aim 
of  imparting  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  that 
eight  utilize  it  chiefly  as  busy  work  to  fill  in 
the  spare  time.  However,  most  of  the  schools 
have  two  aims.  The  forms  of  instruction  given 
in  at  least  ten  schools  are,  in  order  of  times 
mentioned,  chair  caning,  sewing,  weaving, 
basketry,  broommaking,  knitting,  sloyd,  cro- 
cheting, beadwork,  and  piano  tuning.  That 
piano  tuning,  which  18  place  first  in  vocational 
service  to  the  boys,  should  not  stand  higher 
in  the  order  of  manual  instruction  given  is 
obviously  due  either  to  misunderstanding  the 
question  or  to  considering  tuning  to  be  some- 
thing else.  All  through  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  departments  the  instruction  through 
handwork  serves  as  foundation  training  for 
the  few  purely  vocation  pursuits  which  start 
in  the  higher  grades.  In  general  from  one  to 
rive  hours  a  week  are  formally  given  to  hand- 
work. With  the  possible  exception  of  pho- 
nograph repairing,  no  new  occupation  is  sug- 
gested which  is  not  in  operation  in  one  or 
more  of  our  schools.  Tuning  and  broom- 
making  for  the  boys  appear  to  be  the  only 
vocations  which  are  emphasized  as  such  in 
school,  and  music  teaching  for  the  girls ;  yet 
broommaking  seems  to  stand  low  in  promise 
nowadays,  while  dictaphone  typewriting  is  in 
some  localities  outdistancing  even  music  for 
those  graduates  who  have  adequate  background 
in  language.  Very  few  schools  follow  up 
their  ex-pupils  enough  to  learn  what  propor- 
tion continue  at  the  school-taught  pursuits ; 
it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion do  not  do  so  but  follow  other  call- 
ings,— a  result  which  might  be  expected  in 
America,  and  is  not  discreditable  to  the  in- 
dependence and  initiative  acquired  at  school. 
As  to  deferring  vocational  instruction  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  literary  course 
and  then  giving  an  intensive  course  of  one 
year  or  more,  five  had  no  opinion,  seven 
thought  it  was  not  advisable,  and  12  favored 
it  for  most  cases.  A  number  of  the  answers 
were  indefinite.  Similarly  unsatisfactory  re- 
plies met,  or  failed  to  meet,  the  purpose  of 
the  question,  Should  such  an  intensive  course 
be  given  in  a  special  trades  department  of  our 
schools,   or   should   it   be  given   in   an   outside 


school?  Only  a  few  opinions  were  forthcom- 
ing on  the  weak  points  of  our  course  whose 
vital  importance  to  our  scheme  of  education 
all  would  seem  to  grant.  Yet  this  one  point 
was  noticeable — that  with  few  exceptions  all 
the  shop  activities  of  school  life  were  not  fol- 
lowed as  real  work  but  as  busy  work,  a  sort 
of  make-believe  work,  akin  to  pastime  and 
play. 

Your  Committee  makes  no  apology  for  its 
somewhat  copious  questionnaire.  No  less  a 
one  would  have  served  to  photograph  on  our 
minds  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  The  re- 
turns show  the  devoted  purpose  and  convic- 
tion with  which  the  institutions  are  run.  They 
show,  too,  that  in  most  instances  earnest  self- 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  home  course 
of  study,  some  explaining  their  delay  in  that 
the  matter  had  called  for  prolonged  atten- 
tion in  teachers'  meetings.  But  the  extreme 
variety  of  the  answers  given,  while  showing 
commendable  freedom,  indicated  also  a  need 
of  reasonable  standardization  of  means  and 
methods.  Too  many  of  these  answers  were 
evidently  mere  opinions ;  for,  excepting  the 
usual  routine  examinations,  and  such  suc- 
cess as  ex-pupils  are  known  or  believed  to 
have  attained,  no  means  of  measuring  values 
had  been  applied.  The  teachers  are  therefore 
still  laboring  in  the  dark,  some  with  evident 
complacency,  others  with  wholesome  dissatis- 
faction. A  possible  way  out  of  this  condi- 
tion your  Committee  has  initiated  through 
special  psychological  testing,  begun  by  Dr. 
Hayes  and  his  assistants. 

The  Committee  again  calls  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  fact  that  this,  its  first 
report,  is  one  of  findings  only,  and  that  the 
definite  help  which  was  hoped  for  when  your 
Committee  on  Efficiency  was  appointed  is 
yet  to  come.  The  present  Committee  be- 
speaks for  itself  and  its  successors  in  endeavor 
even  a  better  and  more  careful  attention  to 
future  questionnaires  than  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  one ;  for  not  only  is  co-operation  essen- 
tial to  success  in  difficult  undertakings  of  the 
kind  but  also,  according  to  a  well-recog- 
nized law,  those  of  you  who  strive  most  in 
order  to  serve  most  are  they  who  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefits. 
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In  one  of  lii»  clever  Southern  poems,  Edward 
Sill  introduces  us  to  a  negro  mule  driver  who 
has  evolved  a  very  satisfying  theory  regard- 
ing the  management  of  mules :  "I  knows 
jes'  how  to  do  it,"  he  says;  "yo'  mus'  reason 
wid  a  mule."  Both  driver  and  mule  are  hap- 
py enough  until  the  latter  gets  ready  to  kick; 
then  away  go  theorist  and  theory  into  the  far 
distance,  leaving  the  beast  in  full  possession 
of  the  field  and  of  the  happiness.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  intimate  any  similarity  between 
our  work  and  that  of  the  sable  Jehu ;  yet  I  dare 
assert  that  each  of  us  knows  something  about 
the  feeling  that  went  along  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's kick.  Who  has  not,  on  some  fair 
morning,  found  a  cherished  theory  suddenly 
blown  out  of  shape  and  things  spinning  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  marked  on 
the  chart  of  his  intentions?  Oh,  yes;  we  all 
know  the  feeling. 

But  the  successful  teacher  must  have 
theories,  plans,  methods — call  them  what  you 
will.  All  teachers  cannot  employ  the  same 
method  with  equal  success,  but  each  must 
have  a  definite  standard  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  means  by  which  that  standard 
can  best  be  attained.  Along  with  these  must 
be  the  ever-present  realization  that  the  method, 
though  fundamentally  unchanged,  may  have 
to  take  a  different  slant  in  its  application  to 
each  pupil. 

Nowhere  is  this  dual  necessity  of  having" 
a  method  and  of  knowing  when  to  abuse  it 
more  vitally  important  than  in  its  relation 
to  the  work  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  an 
embossed  system.  The  task  of  teaching  read- 
ing to  a  sighted  child  consists  in  establishing 
mental  recognition  of  the  printed  characters 
and  the  ability  to  translate  them  into  their 
phonic  equivalents.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
teacher  of  finger-reading  must  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  power  of  determining  the  various 
symbols  through  the  medium  of  a  more  or 
less  sensitive  finger  tip — by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  three- fold  process.  With  the 
small  child,  the  work  is  often  complicated  by 
a  lack  of  that  sense  of  direction  which,  in 
the  sighted  child,  seems  intuitive.  To  such 
a  pupil,  "right,"  "left,"  "line  above,"  "line 
below"  apparently  convey  no  definite  meaning. 

The  child  with  partial  vision,  who  must  get 
his  education  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  is 
constantly  beset  by  the  temptation  to  use  his 
sight  to  help  the  slower  touch.  As  long  as 
he  yields  to  this  natural  inclination,  he  not 
only  endangers  his  sight,  but  retards  his  prog- 
ress ;  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  his  fingers 
well  while  he  depends  upon  his  eyes  to  do 
a  part  of  the  work.  When  his  first  teacher 
allows  him  to  look  "just  to  find  the  line,"  or 
to  see  a  word  that  is  "rubbed  down,"  she  puts 


in  an  entering  wedge  that  is  sure  to  make 
trouble  for  herself  and  others.  If  a  "shade," 
a  kind  of  apron,  tied  around  the  neck  and 
extending  over  the  hands  and  work,  is  used 
from  the  first  as  a  regular  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  difficulty  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

A  few  words  explain  to  the  learner  that 
his  work  must  be  done  by  touch,  and  that 
the  shade  is  to  cover  it  so  that  he  ca.i  hold 
his  head  in  a  natural  position  without  seeing 
what  he  is  doing.  All  is  new  to  him,  and  he 
accepts  the  shade  without  question.  Thus  we 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  habit  that  is  very 
hard  to  break,  and  secure  the  easy  acceptance 
of  an  aid  that,  when  introduced  later,  is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  disgrace  or  punishment. 
When  these  children  are  sent  to  us  to  safe- 
guard their  precious  bit  of  sight,  we,  their 
teachers,  dare  not,  through  any  laxness  of 
oversight,  jeopardize  that  possession  whose 
value  we  realize  far  more  fully  than  they  can. 

When  the  question  as  to  whether  the  bat 
is  a  bird  or  a  beast  has  been  settled  for  all 
time,  we  might  pass  on  to  the  classification  of 
the  peg-board:  Should  it  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  reading  or  writing?  However  this 
may  be,  it  has  its  value  in  training  the  fingers 
of  the  tiny  beginner  in  constructive  work,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  characters  that  he  later  finds  in  his  books. 
We  shall  look  to  Miss  Martien  to  tell  us 
more  of  its  use  in  this  connection. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beginner  above 
kindergarten  age  can  dispense  with  the  peg- 
board  and  go  directly  to  the  book,  thus  saving 
much  time.  In  the  past  seven  years  of  work 
with  beginners  ranging  from  eight  or  nine  to 
middle  age,  I  have  resorted  to  the  peg-board 
only  twice.  In  both  cases  the  pupils  were 
subnormal  children,  who  never  became  bright 
stars  in  the  Braille  firmament. 

When  the  peg-board  is  not  used,  the  first 
step  towards  reading  is  to  require  the  pupil 
to  tell  the  number  of  dots  under  his  fingers, 
in  combinations  not  exceeding  four.  A  few 
minutes  so  spent  familiarizes  the  learner  with 
the  material  he  is  to  use,  and  gives  the  teacher 
some  idea  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  touch. 
Next,  if  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  mature  enough 
to  grasp  the  idea,  show  the  entire  cell  of  six 
dots  and  teach  the  dots  by  number.  When 
this  has  been  mastered — a  task  usually  lequir- 
ing  only  a  short  time — pass  on  to  the  first 
group  of  letters,  having  the  pupil  tell  the  dot 
numbers  in  each  character  and  then  introducing 
its  letter  name. 

After  going  carefully  over  each  new  group 
of  letters  in  this  way,  it  is  generally  wise  to 
leave  the  pupil  to  fix  them  in  his  own  mind, 
giving  him  at  the  outset  a  sense  of  being 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  his  lesson. 
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In  all  cases,  from  the  wee  ones  to  adults,  each 
group  of  characters  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  before  going  on  to  the  next.  This 
and  other  requirements  of  equal  importance 
are  admirably  provided  for  in  the  "Braille 
Letter  Drill,"  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  which 
has  been  published  recently.  It  contains  ex- 
cellent drills — separate  characters,  words,  and 
sentences — upon  each  group  of  letters  and 
contractions,  introducing  only  such  words  and 
ideas  as  the  average  child  knows  or  can  under- 
stand, with  footnotes  that  any  teacher,  whether 
experienced  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  find  helpful. 
This  little  book,  bound  in  two  convenient 
pamphlets,  containing  letter  and  contraction 
drills  respectively,  seems  adequately  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

At  first  the  beginner  is  so  intent  upon  identi- 
fying the  separate  characters  that  the  words 
mean  nothing  to  him,  as  he  names  their  let- 
ters. Watching  him  carefully,  the  teacher 
knows  when  to  suggest  that  he  try  leading 
the  word  as  a  whole  without  spelling  it  aloud. 
At  this  point,  reading  by  context  comes  into 
play.  If  puzzled  by  one  character,  the  reader 
should  run  over  the  whole  word.  If  ar.  "n" 
is  not  readily  recognized  and  can  be  suggested 
by  the  "e-s-t"  that  follows,  why  spend  time 
lingering  its  dots  instead  of  accepting  the 
aid  of  the  "e-s-t?"  If  not  wisely  guided,  this 
practice  may  degenerate  into  wild  guessing : 
but,  carefully  made  use  of,  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable help  in  reading,  gradually  giving  to 
words  of  frequent  recurrence  a  definite  form, 
independent   of  actual   orthography. 

This  must  not,  however,  be  interpreted  to 
imply  that  finger-readers  can  be  taught,  as 
-ight  readers  are,  to  recognize  a  word— "dog," 
'bird,"  etc. — as  such  before  learning  the  let- 
ters of  which  it  is  composed.  And  effort  to 
do  this  will  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  beginner 
should  be  taught  to  read  a  sentence,  if  short 
enough,  as  a  unit. 

At  first  the  long  pauses  between  the  "bursts" 
of  reading  are  maddening  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  but  as  facility  increases  they  become 
shorter.  When  the  sentences  grow  longer  as 
the  work  advances,  the  pupil  must  learn  to 
phrase  them  correctly.  His  finger  must  always 
be  ahead  of  the  spoken  word,  so  that  when 
he  utters  a  phrase  he  will  know  what  mark 
of  punctuation  follows,  and  the  nature  of  the 
next  few  words.  Only  in  this  way  is  i1  pos- 
sible to  read  with  any  degree  of  smoothness. 
Very  early  in  his  training,  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  read  his  lesson  silently  before 
reading  it  to  his  teacher,  and  later  two,  or 
even  three,  preparatory  readings  are  advisable. 

The  beginner  should  be  taught  to  read  with 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  keeping  his 
left  hand  on  the  line  below  the  one  he  is  read- 
ing. Without  direction,  probably  fifty  per 
cent  would  read  with  the  left  hand,  because, 
especially  with  older  persons,  the  left  forefinger 
is  more  sensitive  than  the  right.  Partly  owing 
to  the  awkwardness  of  the  arm-motion  in- 
volved, a  left-handed  reader  seldom  attains  any 


satisfactory  degree  of  speed.  In  the  case  of 
a  really  left-handed  person,  however,  or  when 
some  other  physical  or  mental  bias  renders 
the  effort  of  using  the  right  hand  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  result  obtained,  it 
is  best  to  waive  the  point  and  let  the  left 
hand  do  what  it  can. 

After  the  right  hand  has  been  trained  in  its 
duty,  it  is  safe  to  suggest  the  co-ordination  of 
the  two  hands.  Let  the  left  hand  follow  the 
right  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the 
line,  and  then,  while  the  right  hand  finishes 
the  line,  drop  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  line 
below,  having,  if  possible,  the  first  two  or 
three  words  read  by  the  time  the  right  hand  is 
ready  for  that  line.  This  may  be  thought 
rank  heresy  by  some ;  but  in  the  tests,  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  readers,  that  were  conducted 
by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  it  was  found 
that,  of  the  best  readers,  by  far  the  greater 
number  used  both  hands.  One  of  the  most 
fluent  readers  seemed  to  use  about  three 
fingers  of  each  hand,  covering  almost  the  entire 
line  at  once. 

The  teacher  looks  into  her  mirror  to  be  sure 
that  her  hair  is  becomingly  arranged,  but  if 
she  wants  to  get  the  exact  angle  of  her  fitness 
and  enthusiasm,  she  has  only  to  observe  her 
class  of  little  folk — a  mirror  that  seldom  fails 
to  throw  back  a  true  reflection.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion from  the  teacher,  a  word  to  stimulate 
the  interest  or  curiosity,  will  give  to  the 
simplest  story  such  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  reader  that  he  will  push  on  eagerly,  with- 
out '  the  least  idea  that  his  slow  work  is 
drudgery. 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  actual 
mechanics  of  reading?"  someone  may  ask. 

It  has  much— very  much!  Enlist  in  the 
work  the  child's  discrimination,  imagination, 
and  inherent  love  of  a  story,  and  we  have  allies 
that  will  prove  invaluable. 

One  day  not  long  ago  the  pupils  of  the  first 
grade  were  silently  reading  the  story  of  "The 
Three  Bears,"  preparatory  to  reading  it  aloud, 
when  a  small  boy  burst  out,  "I'm  afraid— I'm 
so  afraid  that  the  bears  will  eat  little  Silver- 
hair  up !"  "She's  in  a  dangerous  place,"  the 
teacher  admitted ;  "but  you  read  on,  and  you'll 
see  what   happened." 

Was  there  any  need,  do  you  think,  to  urge 
that  boy,  or,  indeed,  any  child  in  the  class, 
not  to  dawdle  over  the  work  and  to  read 
carefully? 

At  another  time,  the  same  class  had  read 
Stevenson's  poem,  "The  Swing."  One  child 
said,  with  quaint  seriousness,  "This  is  just  my 
own  idea;  but  I  was  thinking  that,  maybe, 
while  Stevenson  was  sick,  he  was  looking  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  some  children  swing- 
ing, and  it  made  him  think  of  this  poem"  It 
is  in  this  living  interest  in  verse  and  story, 
bred  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature  has  its  foundation.  If 
we  wait  for  its  appearance  unti}  the  pupil 
enters  high  school,  we  shall  wait  in  vain. 

When  we  create  in  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading,  we  have  gone  farther 
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towards  making  him  a  good  reader  than  any 
stated  method  of  teaching  will  take  us.  The 
excellent  material  in  Revised  Braille  that  has 
come  to  us  during  the  past  year — wholesome 
love  stories,  such  as  children  revel  in — fur- 
nishes the  greatest  aid  that  the  teacher  of 
reading  can  have.  By  asking,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  reproduction  of  a  story  read  out- 
side of  school,  the  teacher  will  know  with  what 
degree  of  care  the  pupil  reads  when  not  under 
supervision,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  as- 
similates what  he  reads.  We  must  be  ready  to 
discuss,  to  explain,  to  supplement,  until  one 
day  we  become  aware  that  our  little  pupil  can 
no  longer  be  classed  among  the  beginners,  but 
has  become  a  real  reader,  who  understands  his 
business. 

It  is  probably  making  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  say  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
enter  when  too  old  for  the  kindergarten,  even 
though  the  kindergartens  of  our  institutions 
usually  include  children  much  older  than  will 
be  found  in  similar  classes  for  the  sighted. 
These  pupils,  too,  no  matter  what  their  age. 
must  begin  at  the  a-b-c  point.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — those  who  have  been 
in  schools  for  the  sighted,  and  those  who  have 
been  kept  at  home  long  after  they  should  have 
entered  school.  The  former  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  pronounce  the  words 
in  their  books  after  they  have  mastered  the 
letters  that  compose  them,  but  they  are  often 
nervous  and  are  irritated  by  the  slowness  of 
finger-reading  as  compared  with  sight  read- 
ing. With  the  latter,  whose  minds  have  been 
inactive  during  those  years  in  which  the  child 
should  receive  his  clearest  and  most  lasting 
impressions,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  ambition 
amounting  to  sluggishness.  Beginning,  after 
the  brief  touch  test,  with  the  cell  of  six  dots 
and  the  numbers,  the  instruction  of  these 
pupils,  technically  speaking,  proceeds  in  the 
usual  way,  but  a  rare  combination  of  tact, 
sympathy  and  firmness  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  who  successfully  leads  them  to  a 
point  where  they  can  regard  finger-reading  as 
a  pleasure.  Such  work  means  days  of  thought, 
labor  and  often  heartache ;  but  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  branch  of  activity  that  yields  more 
gratifying  results. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  alphabet  and  numerals  and  done  a  little 
practice  reading,  he  is  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
contractions.  As  in  learning  the  letters,  he 
should  be  required  to  give  the  dot  numbers 
of  the  character  before  memorizing  its  letter 
significance,  thus  insuring  the  accuracy  of  his 
touch.  It  will  be  found  helpful,  too,  to  use 
the  number  method  in  teaching  contractions 
even  to  children  who  learned  the  alphabet 
without  it.  A  word  in  this  connection  regard- 
ing contractions,  and  that  word  is,  the  sooner 
they  can  be  taught,  the  better.  Enough  time 
and  energy  are  soon  saved  by  the  "and"  and 
"the"  contractions  alone  to  compensate  for  the 
effort  of  learning  the  entire  number,  and  the 
reader  speedily  realizes  his  gain. 


After  a  few  letters  have  been  mastered  so 
that  they  can  be  read  from  paper — which 
means  just  past  the  peg-board  stage  wuh  the 
little  folk — it  is  well  to  introduce  tablet  and 
stylus.  It  affords  a  means  of  varying  the 
work  and  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  his  tools. 
By  the  time  he  has  successfully  filled  every  cell 
of  a  line,  and  written  a,  b,  c,  and  g  sepa- 
rately and  in  combinations,  he  is  ready  to  pass 
on  to  the  remaining  six  of  the  fundamental 
group  of  ten  letters. 

In  this  transition,  we  must  not,  in  the  nanu 
of  sanity,  allow  him  to  become  possessed  of 
any  complicated  notion  that  he  must  "write 
backward"  or  turn  the  letters  inside  out  in 
some  mysterious  fashion.  In  his  previous  ex- 
ercise, he  has  easily  accepted  the  fact  that  he 
must  begin  at  the  right  side  of  the  slate.  Now. 
if  he  knows  the  characters  by  dot  numbers, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  explain  that,  in  making 
"d,"  for  example,  he  must  begin  with  dot  one, 
and  then  add  two  and  four.  If  he  does  not 
know  the  dots  by  number,  we  can  teach  him 
to  write  first  the  dot  that  his  finger  passes 
over  first  in  reading  the  character. 

The  "Braille  Letter  Drill,"  spoken  of  before, 
furnishes  a  basis  for  excellent  exercises  in 
writing.  Our  primary  aim  in  writing  should 
be  accuracy ;  that  once  secured,  speed  will 
follow.  Even  after  the  principles  of  writing 
have  been  thoroughly  taught,  constant  writing 
throughout  the  grades  and  a  careful  check- 
ing-up  of  any  departure  from  correct  form.-, 
is  as  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  writer 
in  Braille  as  in  ink.  We  cannot  expect  good 
typewritten  work  in  the  upper  grades  if,  in 
the  lower  grades,  the  pupil  has  not  learned  ex- 
actness of  form,  accuracy,  and  speed  in  the 
use  of  his  Braille  tablet. 

We  who  spend  our  days  in  "Teaching  the  Be- 
ginner to  Read  and  Write  Braille"  furnish 
Patience  a  golden  opportunity  to  "have  her 
perfect  work,"  for  there  is  no  kingly  highway 
sweeping  even  the  most  ambitious  pupil  on  to 
excellence  in  these  acquirements.  If  the  learn- 
er takes  his  task  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
really  thinks  it  easy,  we  should  be  devoutly 
thankful,  for  his  sake  even  more  than  for  our 
own.  But  if,  having  k^iown  the  ease  of  reading 
by  sight,  he  chafes  under  the  inabil'ty  to 
go  on  rapidly,  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  de- 
nying the  difficulty  of  the  work.  Our  only- 
course  is  an  appeal  to  his  intelligence  and  grit : 
"It  is  not  easy,"  we  must  concede,  "buf  it  is 
the  only  way  you  can  get  the  education  that 
you  must  have.  Others  are  doing  it,  and  you 
can  too.     Come,  let's  try  this  line." 

We  must  have  a  well-defined  method,  and 
know  its  value ;  we  must  understand  why  cer- 
tain errors  are  made,  and  how  to  correct  them  ; 
we  must  know  when  and  how  to  adapt  our 
method  to  varying  conditions,  and  we  must 
work  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  know 
intuitively  that,  while  we  understand  and 
fully  appreciate  his  difficulties,  we  expect  from 
him  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable  and  will 
receive  nothing  less. 

And  so,  again  and   again,  we  see  going   on 
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before  us  a  metamorphosis  as  wonderful  as 
that  which  brings  the  bright-winged  butterfly 
from  the  dry  chrysalis,  the  fragrant  blossom 
from  the  sealed  bud.  How  uncertainly  the 
pupil,  with  mind  bound  fast  in  the  sheath  of 
his  handicap,  places  an  awkward  finger  on  the 
first  dot  on  peg-board  or  paper.  Then  gain- 
ing assurance  with  growing  habits  of  accuracy 
and  concentration,  he  proceeds  to  the  mastery 
of  each  new  group  of   symbols,  learning  also 


to  write  them.  Another  step,  and  he  is  read- 
ing words  and  short  sentences,  using  both 
hands  in  helpful  co-ordination.  Finally,  by 
way  of  longer  sentences  intelligently  phrased, 
stimulated  by  dramatization,  reproduction  and 
any  such  devices  as  seem  expedient,  and  led 
on  always  by  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  the  teacher,  he  passes,  with  trained  hand  and 
well-ordered  mind,  out  into  the  limitless  realm 
of  letters. 


NINTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  24,  1920. 

THE  SOCIAL  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN.     HOW  CAN  WE 

TRAIN  THEM  TO  TAKE  THEIR  NORMAL  PLACES 

IN  THEIR  HOME  COMMUNITIES? 

ROBERT    W.    WOOLSTON, 
Superintendent   Illinois  School   for  the   Blind,  Jacksonville,    111. 


In  preparing  this  paper  on  "The  Social  Edu- 
cation of  Blind  Children  and  How  Can  We 
Train  Them  to  Take  Their  Normal  Places  in 
Their  Home  Communities?"  I  have  borne  in 
mind  that  the  academic  course  is  the  constant 
of  education  and  that  the  further  advanced 
one  may  be  in  the  literary  work  the  more 
nearly  fitted  is  he  for  normal  citizenship. 

The  economist  says  that  every  person  is 
needed  to  fill  a  place  in  the  world's  work  Be- 
cause of  his  existence  he  creates  a  demard  for 
work  which  must  be  met.  Every  child  must 
be  fed,  clothed  and  housed  until  he  is  able  to 
sustain  himself,  and  the  primary  object  of  all 
parents  is  to  meet  this  obligation.  Many  par- 
ents perform  this  duty  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  obligation  and  their  children  are  efficiently 
prepared  for  life.  Others  fall  short  because  of 
accident,  environment,  defective  make-up,  or  a 
lack  of  insight  and  foresight.  Still  others  pos- 
sess only  the  animal  instincts  in  the  parental 
care  of  their  children.  From  these  three  types 
we  obtain  the  different  degrees  of  ability  to 
make  their  children  self-sustaining,  self-sup- 
porting. The  first  class  offers  no  social  prob- 
lem— the  other  two  classes  supply  the  large 
number  of  handicapped  individuals  who, 
sooner  or  later,  become  the  real  problems  in 
society.  These  dependent  people  have  a  phys- 
ical, mental  or  social  handicap,  and  sometimes 
a  combination  of  all  three.  A  large  number  of 
these  men  and  women  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  their  inability  to  take  normal  places. 
And  so  the  state  or  society  becomes  the  foster 
parent  in  the  training  and  care  of  these  un- 
fortunate people. 

The  blind  form  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
handicapped  people,  not  so  large  in  number, 
but  presenting,  as  we  all  realize,  a  rather  diffi- 
cult social  problem.     In  the  past,  as  we  well 


know,  the  general  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  blind  has  been  one  of  sentimental  sympa- 
thy. The  blind,  because  of  their  handicap  will 
be  dependent,  unless  they  are  trained  to  be  the 
possessors  of  grit  and  determination  enough  to 
make  their  own  way  in  spite  of  obstacles,  or 
are  favored  with  unusual  ability  and  good  en- 
vironment. 

The  degree  of  handicap  alone  should  deter- 
mine whether  an  individual  will  be  able  to  take 
his  normal  place  in  life. 

You  will  agree  with  me  in  the  statement 
that  a  blind  child  with  average  mentality  and 
having  no  other  physical  handicap  can  be 
trained  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  so- 
ciety. The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  ever- 
increasing  as  living  becomes  more  complicated 
and  more  complete  and  consequently  the  de- 
mands for  the  operation  of  simple  manual  proc- 
esses are  becoming  more  numerous.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  economist  we  have  no 
right  to  deny  society  the  use  of  any  available 
energy  and  surely  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
pupils  we  are  endeavoring  in  every  respect  to 
give  them  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  a 
place  in  this  work. 

Possibly  the  psychology  of  work  has  been 
disregarded  in  considering  handicapped  people 
for  remunerative  positions  in  their  respective 
communities.  We  all  believe  that  too  often 
they  have  been  relegated  to  homes  for  the 
poor — or  left  to  eke  out  an  existence  at  the 
mercy  of  friends  or  the  general  public  when 
really  they  were  capable  of  occupation. 

The  blind  themselves,  many  of  them  at  least, 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  a  lack  in  their  train- 
ing which  should  develop  social  fitness,  indi- 
viduality, initiative  and  independence,  that  they 
have  not  been  given  a  chance  after  leaving  the 
schools. 
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Every  normal  minded  person  has  an  innate 
desire  to  work,  to  accomplish  something  that 
will  count,  and  the  blind,  we  know,  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  law  of  human  nature.  Deprive 
them  of  this  opportunity  and  their  growth  in- 
tellectually and  morally  is  thwarted. 

The  recognition  of  the  psychology  of  work 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  hu- 
man energy  led  the  United  States  army  offi- 
cials to  consider  the  great  importance  of  or- 
ganizing forces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  morale  of  soldiers  whose  injuries  would 
prove  a  serious  handicap.  The  situation  fol- 
lowing the  war  was  recognized  because  of  the 
large  number  of  crippled  men  returned  to  so- 
ciety in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  contin- 
uous presence  of  the  blind  in  the  community 
has  caused  the  public  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
social  problem,  and  it  has  taken  the  war  to 
bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  poor  whom 
we  have  with  us  always. 

The  profound  interest  shown  in  the  blinded 
soldiers  has  been  extended  to  the  civilian  blind. 
These  new  conditions  have  brought  about  new 
ways  and  means  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. On  account  of  the  interest  in  the  blind  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  Illinois  has  organized  a 
staff  of  trained  social  service  workers  under 
state  supervision  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  all 
handicapped  children  to  fill  normal  places  in 
their  home  communities.  These  social  service 
workers  must  have  had  a  course  of  training, 
and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
they  can  be  appointed  to  positions.  Through 
the  superintendents  of  the  respective  institu- 
tions to  whom  they  are  assigned  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  service  rendered.  The  thought 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  express  in  this  paper 
is  gathered  largely  from  one  year's  experience 
of  these  social  service  workers. 

Social  education  pertains  to  all  the  relations 
and  institutions  which  are  involved  in  man's 
existence  and  his  well  being  as  a  member  of 
an  organized  community.  It  concerns  itself 
with  public  health,  industry  and  moral  stand- 
dards.  Taking  up  the  subject  from  this  stand- 
point— the  state  should  be  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  interested  in  the  education  and  well- 
being"  of  the  handicapped  children  as  it  is  in 
that  of  the  normal  child  and  should  see  to  it 
that  the  blind  child  receives  a  so-called  social 
training  fitting  him  to  fill  a  place  as  a  member 
of  an  organized  community. 

In  my  opinion  this  social  training  should  be- 
gin in  the  home.  When  we  make  a  survey  of 
our  schools  we  learn  that  our  pupils  who  are 
most  retarded  and  most  difficult  to  train,  as 
the  years  go  by,  to  take  normal  places  in  the 
community,  are  those  who  were  born  blind  and 
under  other  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Possibly  the  lack  of  training  in  the  ignorant 
home  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  up  to  these  chil- 
dren. We  find  it  less  difficult  for  many  of 
these  children  to  pass  the  academic  examina- 
tions and  to  be  graduated  from  the  high 
schools  than  it  is  for  them  to  become  normal 
in    action    and   appearance.      Instead   of   their 


having  received  more  painstaking  care  from 
their  parents,  because  they  are  blind,  more 
training  as  to  how  they  should  stand  and  walk 
and  run  and  play  with  their  sighted  brothers 
and  sisters,  they  have  received  less  and  too 
often  none.  The  privation  of  the  physical  exer- 
cises of  the  playgrounds,  the  exercises  which 
make  healthy,  robust,  normal  children,  has  left 
our  pupils  subnormal,  conspicuously  unattrac- 
tive boys  and  girls.  How  many  times  we  are 
told  by  parents  of  blind  children  that  they 
have  never  seen  another  blind  child,  and  how 
often  these  children  are  apparently  utterly  non- 
educable  upon  entering  school.  How  often 
these  parents  tell  us  they  have  not  realized 
that  a  blind  child  could  be  trained  at  home  to 
master  the  immediate  needs  of  his  early  child- 
hood— thus  we  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  years  unable  to  attack  the  little  prob- 
lems of  the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  school. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  field 
for  social  service  in  the  home  before  the  child 
is  of  school  age.  One  of  our  social  service 
workers  entered  a  home  in  Chicago  only  a  few 
days  since  which  is  illustrative  of  many  such 
homes.  It  was  a  Polish  home,  the  child  was 
three  and  one-half  years  of  age.  The  mother 
spoke  very  little  English  and  knew  nothing 
about  caring  for  or  really  helping  this  blind 
baby.  The  doctor  had  told  her  the  child  was 
blind.  They  had  spent  much  money  trying  to 
have  him  cured,  but  to  no  avail.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  do  for  him  in  the  mother';, 
estimation  but  to  feed  and  dress  him  and  set 
him  on  the  floor  while  she  did  the  housework. 
The  mother  was  willing,  but  ignorant.  It  is 
the  same  old  story  which  we  have  heard  so 
many  times  before.  This  social  worker,  trained 
and  experienced  in  her  profession,  began  train- 
ing the  subnormal  child  for  a  normal  place 
in  the  community  by  first  training  the  sub- 
normal mother.  After  visiting  the  home  a 
number  of  times  teaching  the  mother  that  her 
blind  baby  could  become  a  capable  boy  ready 
to  enter  school  to  receive  a  general  education, 
fitting  him  to  be  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  to 
his  community,  she  put  the  United  Charities 
and  the  Infant  Welfare  Association  in  touch 
with  the  child  and  passed  on  to  render  similar 
services  to  other  blind  children,  and  to  inter- 
est other  associations  in  their  welfare.  If  such 
instruction  could  be  given  in  every  home  where 
there  is  a  blind  child  how  different  would  be 
the  personnel  of  our  schools.  The  social  work- 
ers have  sent  out  tens  of  thousands  of  letters 
in  their  efforts  to  locate  defective  children. 
After  locating  them  they  have  interested  the 
various  charities,  welfare  commissions,  etc.,  in 
their  own  local  social  problems.  The  work  is 
too  large  for  the  members  of  a  small  staff  to 
do  by  themselves,  therefore,  they  must  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  various  child  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

The  social  worker  also  visits  the  homes  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school — keeping  the  parents 
interested  in  education  and  advised  that  blind 
boys  and  girls  should  be  treated  as  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  she  also  reports 
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back  to  the  school  the  home  conditions  and  en- 
vironments of  the  pupils.  As  we  all  know, 
there  is  over-sympathy  and  undue  neglect  to  be 
overcome  regarding  any  type  of  handicap.  One 
of  the  most  serious  delinquencies  found  in 
these  parents  is  that  of  encouraging  idleness 
and  sort  of  a  listless  indifference.  In  no  way 
would  I  minimize  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  fit  her  pupils  for  normal  places  in 
the  community.  But  it  was  my  privilege  at  one 
time  to  be  a  field  agent  for  the  blind  of  Illi- 
nois and  while  in  that  work  I  was  terribly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  home  and  in- 
dulgent parents  can  undo  so  much  which  the 
schools  have  striven  to  accomplish.  The  field 
agent,  the  home  visitors  and  social  workers  do 
not  find  our  pupils  engaged  in  the  necessary 
activities  of  the  home,  but  they  find  many  of 
them  idle  and  still  sleeping  even  at  midday. 
Just  as  the  attendance  officer  finds  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  truancy  in  the  public  schools  is 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  parents  and  not  to 
that  of  the  children  themselves,  and  that  a 
visit  to  the  courtroom  is  often  necessary  to 
change  their  point  of  view,  so  the  social  worker 
finds  it  necessary  to  compel  the  delinquent 
parents  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

After  the  pupil  enters  the  school  it  seems  to 
me  that  gymnastics  play  a  very  important  part 
in  all  his  social  education.  Aside  from  the 
physical  benefits  derived,  he  gains  poise,  self- 
confidence — ease  in  motion.  It  teaches  him  to 
walk  with  head  up,  shoulders  back  and  gives 
him  self-assurance.  Simple  games,  exercises 
and  dances — teaching  rhythm  and  balance  can 
follow  a  step  further  than  primary  work.  We 
observe  that  not  only  girls  but  also  good-sized 
boys  delight  in  doing  them.  They  fill  a  need 
not  entirely  met  by  apparatus  and  social  danc- 
ing. Simple  games  will  teach  loyalty,  fair  play, 
courtesy  and  alertness,  all  of  which  are  need- 
ed by  children  who  have  been  left  so  much 
without  companionship  in  the  home.  The  aim 
of  all  education  is  to  incite  and  to  guide  the 
self  activity  of  the  boy  and  the  girl — through 
this  to  general  interest,  overcome  obstacles, 
build  up  character,  develop  and  strengthen 
them  in  many  sided  ways  for  future  citizen- 
ship. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  present 
the  games  and  play  them  to  get  the  social 
results  as  well  as  the  hygienic.  We  cannot 
stress  athletics  too  much. 

A  mother  of  one  of  :ny  pupils  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  before  her  fourteen-year-old 
son  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  he  was  the 
most  popular  boy  in  their  town,  but  when 
he  lost  his  sight  he  lost  with  it  all  his  com- 
panions. No  boy  in  the  town  cared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  playing  with  him,  and  he 
was  lonely  and  longing  for  companionship.  We 
who  teach  the  blind  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  sighted  boys  and  girls  interested  so- 
cially in  our  pupils,  but  1  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  through  their  Sunday  School 
and  Church  acquaintances  to  establish  a  circle 
of  sighted  friends  whose  association  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable  to  them  socially.  We 
are  always  delighted   when   some  good  friend 


invites  a  group  of  our  pupils  into  his  home, 
for  we  believe  it  is  a  social  opportunity  which 
ought  not  be  overlooked. 

In  order  that  our  pupils  might  acquire 
poise  and  ease  in  social  circles,  and  be  more 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  normal  society, 
they  should  invite  their  sighted  friends  of  the 
community  to  their  socials  and  entertain- 
ments, and  the  socials  should  be  of  such  a  high 
order  that  the  sighted  people  will  not  look 
askance,  but  will  enjoy  them  and  the  friend- 
ship formed ;  but  these  friends  should  be  se- 
lected with  care. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  more  of  our  people  to 
take  up  the  Scout  work  which  is  being  done 
by  some  of  the  boys  and  girls?  In  these  or- 
ganizations the  pledges  made  upon  entrance 
stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  There  is  a  pride  and  a  social 
bearing  gained  in  being  worthy  of  admittance 
to  such  an  organization. 

Social  hygiene,  so  necessary  as  a  part  of 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
take  a  place  in  the  community  life,  can  more 
easily  and  more  adequately  be  taught  through 
the  resources  of  this  kind.  Reading  circles  in 
the  school  where  pupils  may  keep  themselves 
abreast  with  current  events  and  classes  for 
the  correction  of  social  errors  and  the  in- 
fringement of  rules  of  etiquette,  make  their 
contribution  toward  aiding  blind  children  to 
adjust  themselves   to  higher  social  standards. 

Social  workers  believe  that  if  they  would 
successfully  train  the  handicapped  to  fill  use- 
ful places  in  society  they  must  separate  them 
into  groups,  selecting  the  faculties  and  senses 
that  remain  and  educate  these  intensely  and 
specially.  __ 

We  who  teach  the  blind  must  stud)  the  in- 
dividual, his  desires,  his  natural  bent,  his 
social  position  and  setting,  the  home  needs 
and  the  opportunities  which  his  community 
affords.  It  is  not  sufficient  because  a  child 
is  blind  to  conclude  that  he  belongs  to  one 
great  group  of  sightless  people,  to  be  educated 
and  trained  in  that  group  according  to  certain 
fixed  standards.  It  is  true  that  standards  are 
necessary  insofar  as  they  serve  to  develop 
all  the  faculties  and  train  the  mind  as  any  edu- 
cation is  planned  to  do,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  individual  if  we  would  justly  and 
efficiently  train  him  to  fill  his  niche  in  the 
world.  There  are  degrees  of  mental  capacity 
and  varieties  of  natural  talent  in  our  pupils 
as  well  as  in  public  school  children,  and  in- 
dividual training  should  be  directed  toward 
the    cultivation    of    these    individual    qualities. 

A  knowledge  of  the  child's  home  and  its  in- 
fluence on  his  life  are  important  data  lor  the 
teacher  to  possess ;  the  community  from  which 
he  came  and  into  which  he  is  going,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  toward  the  blind  child 
should  be  studied.  Is  the  pupil  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  himself— having  knowledge  of 
the  home,  will  he  do  better  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere?  If  special  skill  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  pupil  along  certain  lines  and  his 
home  offers  no  opportunities  in  that  direction. 
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or  his  family  is  antagonistic,  should  he  be  ham- 
pered  by   these   circumstances? 

The  plan  of  education  for  the  blind  should 
include  work,  recreational  and  social  activities 
that  will  help  to  develop  independence.  Of 
necessity  in  the  schools,  their  lives  are  gov- 
erned by  rules  which  must  be  adhered  to,  their 
living  is  closely  supervised  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  initiative  may  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited. It  is  impossible  to  wholly  prevent  this, 
and  they  encounter  difficulties  in  adjvsting 
themselves  to  changed  environments.  They 
are  at  sea,  for  they  have  not  been  left  to 
their  own  devices  and  resources.  A  few  days 
ago  a  placement  agent  for  the  blind  wrote 
me  a  line,  saying:  "In  returning  boys  and 
girls  from  the  school  to  the  community  where 
they  are  placed  on  their  own  responsibility,  the 
first  few  weeks'  experience  adds  much  to  their 
social  training,  and  they  have  need  for  all  the 
resources  and  knowledge  gained  while  in 
school."  In  fact,  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
employment  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
one  who  understands  the  blind,  and  it  should 
be  considered  social  training.  Yet  the  state 
has  hardly  fulfilled  her  obligation  until  she 
has  established  them  in  the  community  suc- 
cessfully and  definitely,  either  in  the  home  or 
in  the  industrial  world.  But  here  again  the 
Social  Worker  meets  them   in   their  positions, 


iii!s  them  until  their  work  is  satisfactory  to 
their  employers,  arouses  interest  in  local  school 
nurses,  city  social  workers  and  others — asso- 
ciations who  assist  them  until  they  are  well 
established. 

There  has  been  a  gap  between  the  school 
and  her  graduates  and  the  outside  world,  and 
social  service,  home  visitors  and  field  agents 
help   to  bridge  that  gap. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabbot  says  in  one  of  his 
books  :  "The  essence  and  center  of  social  work 
is  the  study  of  character  under  adversity  and 
of    the    influences    which    mold    it    for   good." 

The  capable,  normal  person  does  not  need 
such  service.  He  can  take  care  of  himself 
better  than  anyone  else  can  possibly  do,  but 
the  one  who  is  physically  or  socially  handi- 
capped needs  the  services  of  a  social  worker 
who  will  take  Dr.  Cabbot's  rule  for  the  study 
of  character — having  made  the  social  examina- 
tion, he  makes  the  diagnosis  and  prescribes  the 
remedy. 

It  is  the  field  workers  who  see  the  social 
needs  and  study  the  question  from  the  social 
standpoint.  They  are  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  hjme.  Their  inter- 
views result  in  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
authorities,  parents,  welfare  commissions  and 
employers,  and  consequently  in  the  placement 
of  our  pupils  in  useful,  remunerative  positions. 
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The  whole  world  recognizes  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  but  compara- 
tively few  realize  the  great  value  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  movement. 

At  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  we 
have  found  that  our  work  in  connection  with 
this  organization  has  been  of  untold  worth, 
not  only  in  a  practical,  but  also  in  an  ethical 
way.  An  added  interest,  a  new  zest  for  work, 
an  encouragement  to  accuracy  and  efficiency 
and  an  understanding  of  the  times,  have  been 
developed.  Money  no  longer  means  some- 
thing to  be  squandered  on  one's  own  pleasures. 
Now  it  is  that  which  may  help  our  brothers, 
not  of  our  country  alone,  but  of  the  entire 
world.  Selfishness,  a  trait  so  often  developed 
among  the  afflicted,  is  lost  in  sympathy  and 
service  for  others. 

From  the  first  the  children  of  our  school 
were  enthusiastic.  Those  who  lacked  the 
money  for  membership  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  were  given  some  task  to  perform  where- 
by they  might  obtain  the  necessary  sum.  This 
was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  that  we 
were  the  first  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  to  organize  and  ours  was  the  first 
check  in  full  payment  of  dues  sent  in  to  the 
local  organization. 


The  interest  already  aroused  was  deepened 
in  our  bi-monthly  meetings.  Reports  were 
made  from  every  department  of  the  school. 
Here  we  were  told  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
children  of  the  Allied  nations,  stories  ol  Red 
Cross  dogs  and  carrier  pigeons,  the  work  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton  and  Doro- 
thea Dix,  and  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement.  In  these  meetings,  too,  we  received 
the  impetus  which  resulted  in  candy  sales, 
musicals,  minstrels,  plays  and  pageants,  all 
sorts  of  schemes  for  money-making  were  sug- 
gested. 

From  all  these  activities  the  money  collect- 
ed amounted  to  $448.72.  Of  this  $78.60  was 
used  in  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor  for  instruments  in  the  eye  ward  and 
flowers  on  the  base  hospital  grounds ;  $72.97 
was  used  in  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  Ten  dollars 
was  given  to  our  French  orphan  boy  and  $15 
was  contributed  for  linen  at  the  base  hospital. 

The  typewriting  department  was  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  copy  Red  Cross  directions,  as 
their  accuracy  could  be  depended  upon.  More 
than  500  copies  were  made  for  our  local  organ- 
ization. 

Our  school  work  was  revolutionized  by  our 
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connection  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Arith- 
metic became  more  tangible.  It  was  not  nearly 
so  hard  to  find  out  how  much  money  one 
should  receive  if  he  sold  SO  pounds  of  paper 
at  80  cents  a  hundred,  as  it  would  be  to  get 
the  answer  in  a  less  personal  proposition.  Even 
the  kindergarten  department  became  familiar 
with  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  even  dollars, 
becoming  collectors  of  tin-foil,  rags,  bottles 
and  everything  in  rubber  from  the  smallest 
rubber  band  to  an  auto  tire.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing and  thrilling  thing  after  a  salvage  sale  to 
count  up  the  latest  earnings  and  add  them  to 
our  precious  amount  and  happy  indeed  was  the 
youngster  who  was  given  the  honor  of  an- 
nouncing the  result  in  our  next  Red  Cross 
meeting. 

European  geography  assumed  a  definite  per- 
sonal interest.  France  became  our  intimate 
neighbor,  for  two  French  orphans  were  adopt- 
ed for  us,  and  our  correspondence  with  them 
gave  us  first-hand  information  concerning  their 
homeland  and  their  trials  and  suffering;.  The 
study  of  French  history  at  this  time  called 
back  to  life  a  long  line  of  interesting  charac- 
ters. The  Grand  Monarch,  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, Napoleon,  Lafajette  lived  again. 

The  intermediate  language  class  edited  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Junior  Red  Cross,"  which 
gave  items  of  interest  relating  to  the  war  and 
general  school  news.  The  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  suggest  themes  of  current  interest 
and  write  upon  them.  The  best  articles  only 
were  chosen  for  printing.  Jingles  and  rhymes 
began  to  come  in.  Very  halting  and  discon- 
nected verses  which  the  author  felt  suie  were 
masterpieces  had  to  be  criticised  and  often  re- 
jected. Structure  of  sentences,  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  thought  and  arrangement  were 
corrected  and  articles  were  rewritten.  Every- 
one, however,  felt  a  pride  in  making  the  paper 
the  best  possible.  So,  although  for  a  time  the 
pupils'  ardor  might  cool,  it  took  only  a  short 
time  to  revive  and  by  persistent  effort  a  very 
creditable  little  paper  was  produced.  Vivid 
descriptions  of  conditions  "over  there,"  talks 
by  Red  Cross  representatives  and  their  teach- 
ers fired  the  children  with  enthusiasm,  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  play  entitled 
"Christmas  in  a  Red  Cross  Hospital,"  written 
as  a  class  exercise  and  presented  by  the  lan- 
guage class.  They  also  started  a  Sacrifice  Box 
and  many  a  penny  and  nickel  which  would 
have  been  foolishly  spent  found  iti  way 
into  the  Sacrifice  Box  to  help  someone  less 
fortunate. 

In  every  department  it  was  the  same,  the 
end  attained  justified  all  the  effort  expended. 
It  took  persistence  and  patience  to  learn  to 
knit.  Casting  on  stitches  was  hard  work  for 
some  small  fingers,  as  well  as  older  clumsy 
ones,  and  many  the  sighs  and  groans  when 
they  were  made  to  hold  their  work  correctly 
or  rip  out  row  after  row  because  of  added 
stitches.  Then,  having  mastered  plain  knitting, 
binding-off  had  its  trials.  Some  way  it  was 
so  easy  to  drop  a  stitch ;  then,  too,  in  ribbing, 
knitting  two  and  purling  the  rows  had  a  very- 


unhappy  way  of  coming  out  wrong ;  and  when 
one  did  attain  not  only  accuracy  but  speed  he 
might  have  his  knitting  taken  away.  One  boy 
of  10  became  so  interested  in  making  a  speed 
record  as  to  knit  a  sweater  in  twenty  hours. 
When  reproved  for  keeping  at  his  work  so 
constantly  he  replied,  "Oh  !  don't  take  it  away 
from  me,  it  is  the  last  thing  I  think  about  at 
night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  children,  boys  and 
girls,  learned  to  knit,  progressing  from  wash- 
rags  to  scarfs,  wristbands,  sweaters,  socks  and 
helmets.  We  made  in  all  SO  scarfs,  54  sweat- 
ers, 354  pairs  of  socks,  11  pairs  of  wristbands, 
14  trench  caps,  4  helmets,  48  dozen  shot  bags, 
25  dozen  kit  bags,  13  dozen  handkerchiefs,  10 
dozen  wash  rags,  S  dozen  comfort  bags,  3 
dozen  infant  caps,  1  dozen  T  bandages,  and  64 
dozen  rosette  bandages.  All  work  was  strictly 
passed  upon  before  it  was  returned  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters.  In  consequence  we  were 
told  by  the  Red  Cross  workers  that  our  arti- 
cles were  used  as  samples  to  show  how  the 
work  should  be  done.  Such  reports  made  the 
children  strive  more  earnestly  and  were  an  en- 
couragement to  them. 

The  necessity  of  conservation  was  explained. 
Requests  were  made  by  the  intermediate  de- 
partment for  all  old  kid  gloves  to  be  used  for 
aviator  jackets.  Upon  hearing  that  prune  seeds 
would  help  in  making  gas  masks,  an  imme- 
diate marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
this  fruit  was  noticed  and  children  who  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  taste  prunes, 
suddenly  developed  a  craving  for  them. 

The  children  did  not  suspend  their  efforts 
during  the  summer.  Many  of  them  joined 
their  local  units.  One  girl  met  with  a  group 
of  ladies  who  were  puzzled  over  the  Kitchener 
toe,  and  was  able  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.  Another  made  a  tatting  collar  and 
from  the  sale  thereof  brought  back  a  contri- 
bution of  $5.  One  boy  saved  his  pennies  and 
brought  back  to  our  first  meeting  in  September 
$2.75  to  be  added  to  our  fund. 

Lately  our  work  has  taken  quite  a  different 
direction.  We  have  started  a  scholarship  fund, 
which  amounts  to  $228  invested  in  Victory  and 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  $49  in  cash.  Every  child 
was  eager  to  help  swell  the  fund. 

The  Sacrifice  boxes  were  always  open  for 
donations,  candy  sales  were  very  popular,  and 
the  mop-making  department  contributed  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  on  every  dozen  made  to  this 
fund. 

Another  line  of  work  which  has  proved  very 
successful  is  a  course  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  lite  of 
every  intelligent  child  when  they  begin  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  the  body  processes.  These 
inquiries  are  not  prompted  by  an  unworthy 
curiosity,  but  are  the  growth  of  mental  activ- 
ity. The  child  has  learned  through  many  expe- 
riences, painful  and  otherwise,  of  its  own 
existence  and  should  have  a  simple,  intelligent 
answer  to  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  growth, 
the  development  and  the  requirements  of  the 
body.     It   is   quite   necessary   that   he   should 
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learn  the  value  of  health,  for  it  is  the  children 
of  today  who  are  deciding  what  will  be  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  nation  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  Red  Cross  recognizes  this  and  is 
giving  this  course  in  home  hygiene.  It  has 
been  of  great  value  to  our  girls.  It  has  given 
them  a  knowledge  of  disease,  which,  though 
limited,  is  safe.  It  has  made  possible  the  rec- 
ognition of  symptoms  of  many  diseases.  Espe- 
cially were  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever,  two 
diseases  prevalent  in  our  mountainous  regions, 
emphasized.  Treatment  and  care  of  such 
patients  were  explicitly  given.  They  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  all  communicable  disease  and  the 
necessity  of  isolation  in  such  cases.  This 
course  has  described  ways  of  caring  for  the 
sick,  which,  no  matter  how  simple,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  sometimes  to  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  the  patient.  As  many  of  our 
pupils  live  in  districts  far  from  medical  atten- 
tion, the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them.     Such  prac- 


tical lessons  as  how  to  bathe  and  dress  a  baby, 
how  to  make  a  bed  with  a  patient  in  it,  how 
to  give  medicine,  how  to  prepare  a  suitable  tray 
for  the  sick,  when  put  into  practice  by  each 
individual  and  not  simply  learned  by  hearsay 
will  give  a  working  knowledge  invaluable. 
Eight  girls  under  the  instruction  of  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  took  this  course,  all  making  100 
with  the  exception  of  one  girl  who  had  missed 
six  lessons,  her  average  being  91. 

Looking  back  over  our  life  as  a  Junior  Red 
Cross  we  find  in  our  hearts  a  very  deep  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  the  organization  which  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  our  duty  toward  our  fellow 
man,  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  given  us  a  better  knowledge  of  business 
methods,  proven  to  us  that  everything  has 
some  value  and  made  us  to  feel  that  we  are  a 
part  of  this  great  country,  America,  and  the 
unit  at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
hopes  as  the  years  go  by  to  retain  its  enthusi- 
asm for  the  work  and  to  enlarge  its  field  of 
endeavors. 
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Expression  as  a  foundation!  Of  what?  Of 
life?  Yes.  Expression  is  the  foundation  of 
life  itself;  and,  because  this  is  so,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  training  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand and  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  is  ex- 
pression. 

More  than  two  score  years  ago  a  far-seeing 
man  with  a  great  soul  recognized  this  truth ; 
and,  upon  it,  founded  a  new  school.  Today. 
all  over  our  broad  land,  schools  of  expression 
are  carrying  on  this  great  work. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  pin — the  insignia 
of  that  first  great  school — having  for  its  design 
a  detail  of  the  school  seal  and  bearing  upon  its 
face  these  words  "Evolution"  and  "Expres- 
sion." That  great  pioneer  of  the  new  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  built  upon 
this  foundation :  "Expression  is  necessary  to 
Evolution."  Expression  means  to  press  out. 
Expression  is  the  soul  within  pressing  out  and 
all  growth  is  dependent  upon  it.  Evolution 
means  growth — a  natural  unfolding  and  devel- 
oping of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual. 

The  gardener  watches  with  infinite  care  the 
tiny  close-folded  green  bud.  He  guards  it 
against  any  blight  or  disease  that  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  flower 
hidden  within.  He  gives  it  proper  food,  regu- 
lates its  supply  of  sun  and  air,  singing  a  happy 
song  to  himself  as  he  sees  the  cone  of  green 
growing  and  growing.  Then  comes  the  glad  day 


when  the  green  covering  can  no  longer  hide  the 
life  within  and  delicate  pink  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture beauty  express  themselves.  Now  the  gard- 
ener doubles  his  care  lest  some  worm  or  para- 
site prey  upon  this  tender  new  growth  peeping 
from  within.  Every  day  the  flower  evolves  and 
evolves  as  the  bud  expands  and  expands.  The 
tiny  lines  of  pink  become  bands  of  glowing 
color ;  the  green  cone  drops  back  to  form  a 
cup  around  an  exquisite  pink  cone.  Now  this 
expands  each  day,  but  suppose  something  stops 
its  natural  development !  So  fears  the  anxious 
watcher,  waiting  for  the  final  expression  of 
flower-life  from  within  that  pink  promise. 

It  comes  at  last !  A  sweet  delicate  fragrance 
exhales  from  the  pink  cone  as  it  stands  open 
just  far  enough  to  let  us  see  the  deeper  pink 
within.  Every  day  it  gives  new  joys  as  it 
opens  wider  and  wider,  revealing  beautifully 
curved  petals  and  a  heart  of  gold,  and  shed- 
ding a  wealth  of  glorious  perfume.  The  soul 
of  the  rose  gives  full  expression  lo  itself  in  a 
perfect  flower. 

As  expression  is  essential  to  evolution  in  the 
cherished  rose,  so  is  it  necessary  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  most  precious  of  buds — the  little 
child.  How  anxiously  the  parent  awaits  the 
answer  to  his  question,  "Is  he  all  right?"  as 
the  doctor  examines  the  tiny  helpless  bundle  of 
flesh.  Is  there  any  blight  there  that  would 
hinder   that   dormant    soul    in   seeking   expres- 
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sion?  The  verdict  is  given  at  last:  "He  is 
fine ;  a  perfect  baby." 

What  infinite  thought  and  care  must  be 
given  this  tender  bud  to  protect  it  from  acci- 
dent and  disease !  It  is  much  more  delicate 
and  helpless  than  the  stiff  green  little  cone 
which  the  flower-lover  tends  so  anxiously.  Each 
day  as  the  human  bud  grows,  we  watch  for 
some  new  expression  of  the  waking  soul  with- 
in. We  show  him  bright  things  to  attract  his 
vision,  make  ringing  sounds  to  awaken  his 
hearing,  and  rejoice  over  each  response  to  our 
loving  efforts. 

Then  comes  the  proud  day  when  he  makes 
his  first  attempt — unsuccessful,  it  may  be — to 
reach  for  some  bright  object.  The  soul  within 
has  made  its  first  effort  to  connect  itself  with 
the  outside  world!  We  all  agree  with  grand- 
ma when  she  says  "what  a  bright  baby  I" 

After  this,  self-expression  comes  rapidly. 
The  little  voice  expresses  a  longing  for  some 
shining  thing  in  a  baby's  "a-a-a,"  while  the 
baby  finger  points  toward  the  desired  object. 
Soon  this  same  desire  impels  the  baby's  entire 
body  to  make  some  movement  toward  the  loved 
thing  and  the  baby  voice  tries  to  imitate  the 
spoken  word  by  which  we  name  it.  Thus  the 
soul  finds  expression  for  its  desires  in  steps 
and  words;  and,  if  we  have  helped  the  baby 
by  showing  him  the  easiest  way,  his  progress 
is  rapid.  The  untaught  child  progresses  more 
slowly,  yet  the  outside  world  draws  him  to  re- 
late himself  to  it ;  and  so  the  human  bud 
reaches  the  "cunning  age." 

What  is  more  perfect,  more  exquisite  in  ex- 
pression than  the  absolutely  natural  child  of 
three  or  four  years?  If  only  he  goes  on  ex- 
pressing himself  as  freely  while  his  little  body 
continues  to  develop !  But  even  if  he  escapes 
blighting  accident  and  disease,  he  cannot  es- 
cape the  repression  of  our  present  day  public 
school  system.  When  he  has  reached  the  ten- 
der age  of  six  he  is  obliged  to  sit  in  a  formally 
arranged  room  with  thirty — or  it  may  be  sixty 
— little  folks  like  himself  and  to  become  a  part 
of  a  big  machine  which  must  obey  the  constant 
injunction:  "Sit  down!  Don't  talk!"  What 
wonder  that  the  natural  powers  of  expression 
being  repressed  twist  themselves  into  boister- 
ousness  and  destructiveness ! 

Ah,  but  you  say,  "the  child  must  learn  disci- 
pline and  self-control  in  the  schoolroom."  That 
is  absolutely  true.  He  must  learn  those  les- 
sons for  life;  but  too  often  he  does  not  learn 
them  through  self-repression.  When  schooling 
is  not  self-expressive  it  is  not  educational. 
When  our  school  system  develops  discipline 
and  self-control  through  expression,  then  it  can 
be  called  a  system  of  education.  Until  then 
it  is  stultifying,  for  "there  must  be  expression 
if  there  is  to  be  evolution." 

There  comes  a  period  of  self-consciousness 
in  the  life  of  the  child  when  boyhood  and  man- 
hood are  struggling  for  ascendency.  He  feels 
the  upward  drawing  of  nobler  things,  but  fear 
of  appearing  "too  good"  makes  him  try  to  hide 
his  aspirations  within  a  shell  of  awkwardness, 


of  even  brutality.  A  comfort-loving  soul  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  might  be  repressed. 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  it  is  repression  which 
makes  boys  of  that  age  unattractive.  Let  a 
real,  large-souled  man  take  a  group  of  these 
same  boys  out  camping  where  they  can  be  as 
natural  as  the  rest  of  God's  universe,  and  noth- 
ing in  Nature  is  more  attractive. 

What  we  have  said  of  boys  is  equally  true  of 
girls,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  the  twist  given 
to  natural  expression  is  frequently  more  last- 
ing and  detrimental.  Too  often  repression 
fads  utterly  to  teach  girls  self-control.  In- 
stead, when  free  from  the  controlling  force  of 
another's  will,  they  lapse  into  foolish  day- 
dreaming, or  hysterical  giggling,  or  emphatic 
gossiping  which  often  develops  into  shocking 
cruelty  towards  its  unhappy  object.  Too  often 
girls  unconsciously  imitate  the  unpleasant 
voice  or  mannerisms  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate;  so  that  when  the  half-blown  bud  of 
womanhood  should  be  the  most  exquisite  thing 
in  creation,  it  is  weak  and  insipid,  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  any  dormant  beauty  of  the 
individual. 

It  is  then  that  the  school  of  expression  is 
called  upon  to  remedy  the  defects  of  bad  train- 
ing. It  receives  boys  and  girls,  ungraceful  of 
body  and  unpleasant  of  voice,  neither  agent 
being  adequate  to  express  the  hampered  soul. 
What  can  be  done? 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  realize  these 
three  facts:  First,  that  Expression — being  a 
spontaneous  pressing  out  of  the  soul — is  a 
tiling  which  cannot  be  taught ;  second,  that  the 
soul  must  express  itself  through  voice  and 
body,  its  only  means  of  expression  ;  and,  third, 
that  these  two  agents  of  expression  must  be 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  repression  and 
trained  by  proper  exercises  to  become  the  will- 
ing and  able  servants  of  the  soud. 

Sometimes  it  requires  a  long  time  for  the 
pupil  to  realize  these  truths.  Yet  by  the  time 
his  voice  and  body  have  thrown  off  their 
shackles  and  are  capable  of  expressing  the 
soul's  activities,  the  individual  has  learned  the 
power  of  his  own  personality  to  impress  oth- 
ers. He  lias  learned,  through  his  attempts  to 
interpret  the  best  in  literature  and  drama,  that 
he  can  create  mental  activities  in  others  simi- 
lar to  his  own,  that  "through  voice,  gesture 
and  presence  his  soul  influences  other  souls." 

But  what  a  pity  that  schools  of  expression 
are  needed !  Why  should  not  this  work  have 
been  done  through  ten  or  twelve  grades  of 
public  school  training?  What  a  pity  that  the 
natural  expression  necessary  to  mental  and 
spiritual  evolution  should  be  hindered  rather 
than  fostered !  Yet,  since  the  harm  is  done, 
let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  means  for 
righting  the  wrong. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  nor- 
mal child  on'y :  how  does  this  question  touch 
upon  the  child  in  which  we  are  here  most  in- 
terested— the  child  with  impaired  vision?  If 
the   little   human    bud   comes    into   the   world 
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sightless,  or  loses  his  sight  within  the  first 
three  years,  he  is  cut  off  from  two  natural 
means  of  development  of  the  powers  of  phys- 
ical expression.  First,  he  sees  no  desired  ob- 
ject toward  which  his  little  face,  hand  and 
body  are  drawn,  so  he  does  not  learn  to  relate 
himself  physically  to  external  things.  As  he 
knows  the  world  only  through  his  little  pink 
ears,  his  head  assumes  a  listening  attitude 
which  often  becomes  almost  the  antithesis  of 
the  attitude  of  the  sighted  child.  If  he  has  a 
little  vision,  the  effort  to  see  will  produce  a 
twist  of  the  face    and  head  very  abnormal. 

Secondly,  he  is  cut  off  from  imitation  of  the 
movements  of  others ;  and  gesture,  like  spoken 
words,  is  learned  by  the  little  child  largely  by 
imitation.  Thus,  right  in  the  beginning,  there 
is  a  blight  upon  his  physical  expression  which, 
if  not  counteracted,  will  develop  a  cramped  and 
twisted  little  body.  Worse  than  that,  the  nat- 
ural energy  of  the  child  craving  expression,  re- 
sults in  motion  of  hands,  head  and  body  which 
stamp  him  as  a  blind  child. 

Even  the  little  child  who  comes  to  us  physi- 
cally perfect  and  develops  to  the  "cunning  age" 
may,  through  disease  or  accident,  be  blighted 
by  blindness.  It  is  then  that  shock  or  nerve 
affection  produces  unnatural  motions  and  atti- 
tudes which  prove  a  great  barrier  to  normal 
physical  expression.  With  the  more  mature 
child,  memory  will  often  help  him  to  keep  his 
normal  physical  relation  to  others,  but  this  will 
not  be  so  unless  it  is  prompted  by  a  sighted 
person. 

If  then,  the  development  of  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the 
sighted  child,  how  "much  more  important  is  it 
that  the  blind  child  should  have  constant  care 
in  this  matter.  Expression  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  training  of  the  sightless  child  for 
any  sphere  in  life  he  may  hope  to  fill.  His 
body  must  be  freed  from  restrictions  and 
rounded  out  into  symmetrical  lines.  He  must 
learn  to  use  his  body  as  a  means  of  expression 
involuntarily,  just  as  his  speech  becomes  spon- 
taneous. When  he  does  this,  he  will  not  be 
so  different  from  the  sighted  that  he  will  be 
marked  for  pity. 

Upon  a  recent  trip  to  Valley  Forge  with  the 
athletes  from  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  note  that  the  attitude  of  the 
sighted  who  noticed  their  blindness  was  that  of 
surprise  and  not  of  commiseration.  They  car- 
ried themselves  as  sighted  men  and  looked  like 
sighted  men.  This  very  carriage  will  win  for 
them  a  place  beside  men  with  sight  in  the  busi- 


ness and  professional  world,  and  will  g^ve 
them  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  sighted  and 
a  consciousness  of  power. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  build  this  founda- 
tion of  Expression  for  the  blind?  First — and 
I  speak  from  the  experience  and  observation 
of  almost  a  score  of  years — let  every  school  for 
the  blind  have  a  teacher  of  Expression  who 
will  begin  the  work  in  the  kindergarten  and 
carry  it  on  with  every  pupil  as  long  as  he  is 
in  the  school.  Let  this  teacher  work  with 
every  literary  teacher,  using  the  prescribed 
course  in  English  as  the  work  to  be  memorized 
and  presented  to  the  school.  In  each  grade  the 
powers  of  visualization,  interpretation  and  im- 
personation are  developed  by  poems  and 
stories,  while  confidence  of  movement  and  rela- 
tion to  other  persons  are  gained  through  plays. 
Through  the  application  of  the  work  assigned 
by  the  teachers  of  singing,  literature  and  gym- 
nasium to  the  work  in  Expression,  the  teacher 
correlates  them  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 
makes  them  serve  the  great  end — perfect  ex- 
pression. 

In  every  part  of  the  school,  the  teacher  of 
Expression  must  foster  an  antagonism  toward 
positions  or  mannerisms  suggestive  of  blind- 
ness ;  she  must  create  as  an  ideal,  "normal  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  through  voice,  gesture  and 
presence."  To  do  this  she  must  have  the  sym- 
pathetic aid  of  all  the  departments,  not  exclud- 
ing the  household  and  industrial  workers.  All 
must  work  together  to  impress  the  pupil  with 
the  business  advantage  as  well  as  the  social 
prestige  they  will  gain  from  normal  expres- 
sion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  higher  elevation 
to  which  we  must  lead  our  pupils  through  this 
study:  we  have  failed  in  our  great  task  if  we 
have  not  led  them  to  a  realization  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  human  body  as  an  expressive 
agent  of  the  Divine.  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  living  God?"  Not 
only  must  we  free  it  and  make  it  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  soul,  but  we  must  lift  our  pupils 
to  a  realization  of  the  mighty  truth  so  force- 
fully stated  by  the  sage  of  Concord. 

"Within  every  man  is  the  soul  of  the  Whole, 
the  Eternal  One.  From  within  or  from  be- 
hind, a  light  shines  through  us  upon  things  and 
makes  us  aware  that  we  are  nothing,  but  the 
light  is  all.  A  man  is  the  facade  of  a  temple 
wherein  all  wisdom  and  all  good  abide.  The 
Soul,  whose  organ  he  is — would  he  let  it  ap- 
pear through  his  action — would  make  our 
knees  bend." 
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THE   ROLE   OF   DRAMATICS    IN   OUR   RESIDENTIAL   SCHOOLS. 


MISS  JESSICA   L.   LANGWORTHY, 
Perkins   Institute  and   Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 


Mass 


Are  dramatics  in  a  school  for  the  blind  edu- 
cationally worth  while?  Can  blind  boy  3  really 
act  a  part  in  a  play  in  a  manner  at  all  compara- 
ble to  that  of  their  seeing  brothers?  Or  is  the 
histrionic  art  one  which  belongs  only  to  the 
world  of  the  sighted?  It  is  true  that  taking 
part  in  a  play  requires  certain  and  often  rapid 
motion,  and  that  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
these  motions  must  be  performed  as  the  sight- 
ed perform  them  ;  must,  therefore,  our  pupils 
be  deprived  of  this  kind  of  creative  work?  Or, 
if  given  favorable  surroundings  and  patient 
training,  can  they  overcome  the  difficulties,  de- 
rive educational  benefit,  and  really  enjoy  get- 
ting out  of  themselves  and  assuming  the  per- 
sonality of  another  person? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  boys  at  Perkins 
undertook  to  answer  these  questions  on  their 
own  initiative.  The  results  have  been  so  illum- 
inating to  ourselves,  that  perhaps  the  teachers 
of  other  schools  may  be  interested  in  our  expe- 
rience. The  interest  in  dramatics  at  Perkins 
Institution  has  been  a  gradual  growth  fostered 
by  our  peculiar  conditions,  but  we  have  found 
them  so  worth  while  in  the  education  of  our 
pupils  that  we  have  become  firm  believers  in 
their  value. 

About  1902,  our  older  boys  formed  a  society 
which  they,  called  the  Howe  Memorial  Club, 
whose  aim  as  set  forth  in  their  constitution 
was  "to  keep  in  memory  the  great  founders  of 
the  school"  and  also  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  beneficiary  fund  for  pupils  who  leave  the 
school  in  good  and  regular  standing,  so  that  if 
necessity  compelled,  a  boy  might  borrow  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  help  him  buy  a  kit  of 
tools  or  other  equipment  necessary  for  starting 
in  business,  and  the  amount  could  later  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund  under  certain  given  condi- 
tions. The  first  object  was  to  be  secured  by- 
annual  exercises  held  at  the  school  on  "Foun- 
ders' Day"  in  November.  The  second  object 
was  a  more  difficult  problem,  but  the  boys  at- 
tacked it  with  a  right  good  will  by  giving  an 
entertainment  once  a  year  at  which,  by  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  an  admission  fee 
was  charged.  We  had  frequently  given  exer- 
cises on  February  22,  more  or  less  dramatic 
in  character,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  of 
the  school,  and  the  boys  had  taken  part  in 
them  with  zest.  They  now  obtained  permis- 
sion to  repeat  such  entertainments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  club  fund.  This  particular  set  of 
boys  had  been  much  interested  in  theit  study 
of  Shakespeare  and  one  day  rather  astounded 
their  teacher  by  asking  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  present  some  scenes  from 
Shakespeare.  It  seemed  rather  presumptuous, 
but  worth  trying,  especially  as  it  was  proposed 
by  the  boys  themselves.  Such  leadings  by  our 
pupils  are  always  worth  considering;  we  should 


be  careful  how  we  ignore  them  or  frown  them 
down. 

I  took  the  Mechanics'  Play  and  the  scenes 
immediately  connected  with  it  from  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  and  the  scenes  relat- 
ing to  Buckingham's  fall  from  "Henry  VIII." 
The  work  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  was 
done  in  the  pupils'  free  time,  but  so  enthusi- 
astically and  with  such  joyous  abandonment  to 
the  fun,  and  such  a  real  feeling  foi  the  seri- 
ous parts,  that  the  really  excellent  results  de- 
lighted all  our  friends.  The  next  year,  encour- 
aged by  success,  the  boys  insisted  on  giving,  as 
they  said,  "a  whole  play,  not  pieces  of  one  " 
So  we  chose  "As  You  Like  It."  and  though  it 
was  harder  work,  enthusiasm  earned  us 
through  and  another  success  was  obtained.  For 
a  few  years  for  one  reason  and  another,  no 
plays  were  given,  but  in  1911  a  new  and  very 
active  set  of  boys  began  again  much  as  the  first 
had  done  to  clamor  for  dramatics,  promising 
all  kinds  of  help  and  good  behavior,  if  only  they 
might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  giving  a  play 
for  the  benefit  of  their  club  fund,  which  all 
this  time  had  been  growing  slowly  but  steadily 
and  was  already  accomplishing  much  good. 

Since  this  time  we  have  given  a  Shake- 
speare play  every  year,  for  our  boys  have  never 
failed  after  clearing  one  year's  play  out  of  the 
way  to  ask  insistently.  "What  shall  we  give 
next  year?"  We  have  given  scenes  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  twice,  the  whole 
of  the  same  play  once ;  "As  You  Like  It" 
twice;  "Twelfth  Night"  twice;  "A  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "The  Tempest,"  and 
"Julius  Caesar"  each  once. 

The  business  arrangements,  including  adver- 
tising and  ticket-selling,  are  carried  on  by  the 
club  members  and  have  given  them  valuable 
experience.  The  amount  of  money  made  by 
the  production  of  the  plays  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  but  is  nevertheless  interesting.  The 
sums  have,  of  course,  varied  from  year  to  year. 
The  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  the  year 
1916,  when,  by  the  repetition  of  their  play  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  boys  were  able 
to  send  to  the  American,  British,  French,  Bel- 
gium War  Relief  Fund  for  Blinded  Soldiers. 
their  check  for  $900.  The  next  year,  being  a 
war  year,  no  attempt  was  made  for  the  fund. 
but  about  $800  was  given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  war  relief  purposes.  For  the  club  fund  we 
have  usually  realized  from  $400  to  $600. 

In  giving  plays  with  blind  actors  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stage  is  important.  It  must 
not  differ  in  appearance  from  other  stages,  yet 
must  not  be  cluttered  and  its  exits  must  In- 
convenient. In  the  course  of  years  we  have 
gained  some  ideas  which  we  find  workable.  Our 
stage  is  deep  and  roomy  and  has  at  the  from 
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edge  behind  the  footlights  an  inconspicuous 
guard  rope  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
floor.  Instead  of  stiff  wings,  burlap  curtains 
weighted  with  sandbags  are  hung  in  the  posi- 
tion of  theater  wings  from  iron  rods  near  the 
ceiling,  and  a  back  drop  of  the  same  material 
is  hung  in  the  same  way.  The  stage  looks  no 
different  from  any  stage,  yet  its  arrangement 
takes  away  the  very  natural  timidity  of  blind 
actors  sensitive  about  making  awkward  move- 
ments. No  one  can  make  an  awkward  exit,  for 
if  he  does  not  come  exactly  to  the  opening  of 
the  wing,  the  curtain  sways  and  lets  him 
through.  No  one  runs  off  the  stage,  even  in 
his  most  excited  action,  for  the  low  guard  rope 
gives  him  warning  of  the  front  limit  of  the 
stage.  The  plays  are  all  given  in  the  "Eliza- 
bethan" fashion  with  just  as  little  stage  setting. 
Much  of  the  action  in  Shakespeare's  plays  can 
be  performed  with  nothing  on  the  stage  except 
a  bench  on  each  side.  With  a  stage  thus  ar- 
ranged, the  liveliest  kind  of  action  can  go  on 
without  embarrassment.  The  wrestling  scene 
between  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  and  the 
young  Orlando,  the  luckless  lovers  chased  by 
the  mischief-making  Puck,  the  comical  antics 
of  the  Dromios,  Petruchio's  lively  homecoming 
with  his  subdued  bride,  the  assassination  of 
Caesar,  are  all  made  possible  and  natural.  No 
^mall  amount  of  the  success  of  the  "Perkins 
Players,"  as  the  boys  call  themselves,  has  been 
due  to  the  elimination  of  fear  or  anxiety  from 
their  minds  as  a  result  of  the  arrangement  of 
their  stage.  The  rest  of  their  success  must 
come  from  intensive  drill  until  the  play  is  a 
part  of  themselves. 

Here  arises  the  danger  of  stereotyped  action, 
stiff  and  stilted,  showing  it  is  merely  the  result 
of  frequent  repetitions  of  dictated  forms  of 
speech  and  gesture.  Plays  are  frequently  given 
by  amateurs,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  which, 
though  painstakingly  prepared,  err  in  this  lack 
of  spontaneity.  Everything  was  learned,  noth- 
ing was  created  by  the  actor.  It  is  our  aim  to 
make  the  boys  feel  that,  given  the  situation  and 
the  character,  they  must  live  the  life  of  the 
play,  not  of  themselves. 

Our  plays  are  usually  selected  in  November, 
and  given  to  the  public  in  March.  The  time 
before  Christmas  is  spent  by  the  upper  classes 
in  studying  the  play  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
literature,  and  care  is  taken  that  both  play 
and  characters  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  who  are  to  take  part.  The  parts  are  then 
copied,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  everything  is  ready  for  the  assign- 
ing of  the  parts.  This  is  an  exciting  time  for 
the  prospective  actors,  and  an  important  one 
in  the  preparation,  requiring  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupils  and  their  capabilities,  for 
too  many  changes  after  rehearsing  begins  are 
discouraging.  I  cannot  help  paying  tribute  to 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  boys  in  accepting 
any  part  assigned  them  whether  it  was  great  or 
small,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  "I  don't 
care  who  I  am  in  the  play,  just  so  I  am  some- 
body," they  say.     There   has  never  been  any 


spirit  of  jealousy  manifested,  but  always  ex- 
cellent co-operation  and  teamwork  that  has 
promised  success  from  the  start.  The  boys 
feel  that  the  production  is  their  own,  and  that 
petty  selfishness  must  be  sunk  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  performance.  I  have  tried  also  to 
have  them  feel  that  every  part  is  important  and 
necessary,  and  if  well  done  helps  to  bring  the 
play  so  much  nearer  the  ideal  we  are  trying  to 
reach.  "Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfec- 
tion is  no  trifle." 

The  task  of  committing  the  lines  is  now 
undertaken  and  must  be  so  well  and  carefully 
done  that  the  young  actors  not  only  will  not — 
but  cannot  forget  them.  This  frees  their 
minds  from  the  danger  of  stage  fright  and 
allows  them  to  give  all  their  thought  to  a 
proper  realization  of  their  meaning.  Prompt- 
ing should  never  be  necessary  or  expected.  Re- 
hearsing is  taken  up  first  individually,  then  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  characters,  then  by 
scenes  and  finally  by  acts.  It  is  better  not  to 
hurry  the  action  too  much,  nor  to  tell  the  boys 
too  readily  what  to  do.  Wait  to  see  if  the  boy 
himself  will  not  suggest  the  action  from  his 
own  understanding  of  the  part.  Our  boys  are 
told  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  recite 
their  lines — however  well  they  do  it — but  they 
must  live  them.  As,  "You  are  not  yourselves 
now,  boys,  but  Peter  Quince,  the  carpenter ; 
Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver;  Flute,  the  bellows 
mender,  and  Snout,  the  tinker,  all  eager  to  give 
a  performance  of  their  play  before  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta,  but  hardly  knowing  how  to  go 
about  it.  What  would  you  do  then?"  At  first 
the  boys  are  puzzled,  but  if  one  is  patient  and 
encouraging,  and  resourceful  in  bringing  the 
situation  before  their  minds,  ideas  begin  to 
dawn  upon  them,  and  the  questions  begin  to 
come.  "Bottom  wants  to  play  all  the  parts — 
doesn't  he  interrupt  the  others,  push  them 
aside,  and  try  to  get  all  the  attenion?"  "Snout 
is  so  stupid  about  it  all,  why  couldn't  he  go  to 
sleep  in  a  corner  while  the  others  are  discuss- 
ing the  plans,  and  then  have  to  be  waked  up  by 
somebody?"  "Flute  seems  to  forget  his  part — 
why  couldn't  he  go  and  consult  his  paper?" 
and  so  on. 

Almost  never  do  the  boys  propose  anything 
really  inappropriate,  and  whatever  it  is,  we  al- 
ways accept  it  and  try  it  out.  It  may  be  that 
the  boy  will  reject  his  first  idea  after  a  trial 
and  suggest  something  better,  or  the  teacher 
can  better  it  by  enlarging  or  pruning,  but  al- 
ways one  must  be  on  the  watch  for  spontaneous 
action,  however  bashful  or  awkward,  arising 
out  of  the  boy's  own  feeling  for  his  part,  and  by 
praising  it  get  him  to  improve  upon  it  the  next 
time. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  only 
when  the  plays  give  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  do  they  do  our  pupils  any  good. 
This  self-expression  the  teacher  must  watch 
and  wait  for,  not  being  impatient  or  expecting 
it  to  develop  too  soon,  but  ready  to  catch  the 
boy's  inspiration  when  it  comes,  and  to  help 
him  improve  it  by  encouragement  and  sugges- 
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tions.  For  the  teacher  this  is  the  hardest  way 
I  know  of  to  drill  a  play,  hut  the  only  one 
which  gives  success  educationally  worth  the 
strenuous  work  put  on  the  production. 

[  do  not  mean  that  no  action  or  "stage  busi- 
ness"  should  ever  be  given  to  the  pupils.  They 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped  over  hard 
places  very  frequently,  but  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  suggestions,  as  "How  would  such 
.an  action  do  here?"  "Don't  you  think  Brutus' 
sadness  and  weariness  could  be  expressed  by 
some  action  or  gesture  here?''  "In  this  scene  f 
have  seen  great  actors  give  the  interpretation 
in  this  way."  Besides  all  the  teacher's  imagi- 
nation or  experience  could  suggest  we  some- 
times have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  see  the 
play  performed  at  the  theater,  and  we  often 
make  use  of  the  hints  we  get  there.  These 
suggestions,  from  whatever  source,  are  tried 
out,  and  accepted  or  rejected  as  they  seem  to 
fit  in  with  the  boy's  nature  or  not ;  for  unless 
a  boy  can  live  his  part  and  realize  that  his 
action  arises  from  his  own  feeling,  and  is  not 
imposed  from  without,  his  interpretation  is 
wooden  and  the  result  a  failure. 

ff  rehearsals  grow  a  little  slow  or  dull  the 
boys  are  often  called  together  and  consulted 
as  to  what  is  lacking.  They  criticise  them- 
selves and  each  other  freely  and  kindly,  and 
we  all  profit  by  the  suggestions  made.  Some- 
times I  leave  them  to  work  out  a  scene  by 
themselves  and  they  often  show  surprising 
ability  in  working  out  a  situation  which  has 
been  difficult  for  them.  For  our  latest  per- 
formance, "Julius  Caesar,"  the  young  man  who 
took  the  part  of  Mark  Antony  was  asked  to 
drill  the  mob  of  Roman  citizens,  so  that  they 
might  be  responsive  to  his  famous  speeches. 
This  he  did  most  admirably  and  1  think 
showed  great  ability  in  making  these  young 
lads  feel  the  force  of  his  words,  and  answer 
them  by  appropriate  action.  In  every  way 
possible  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  their  several  parts  and  for  all 
stage  business  and  properties  connected  with 
it.  When  the  nights  of  the  performance  come, 
silence  is  the  rule  behind  our  wings,  but  each 
l>oy  is  ready  to  make  his  entrance  and  has  with 
him  everything  that  his  part  requires  without 
prompting  on  the  part  of  the  stage  manager. 

Thus  by  praise  and  encouragement  and  by 
throwing  the  boys  on  their  own  responsibility, 
the  Perkins  Players  gradually  make  their  play 
live,  and  give  their  performances  with  a  free- 
dom of  gesture  and  action  that  causes  our 
audiences  to  remark  that,  with  so  little  sugges- 
tion of  lack  of  sight  upon  the  stage,  they  can 
easily  forget  that  these  boys  differ  at  all  from 
other  lads. 

As  has  been  said,  the  process  described 
seems  at  first  thought  to  be  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult way  of  drilling  a  play,  but  the  results  are 
most  fascinating  to  watch,  and  it  is  a  way 
which  keeps  the  pupils  constantly  alert,  and 
enables  them  to  enjoy  heartily  that  part  of 
play-giving  usually  counted  dull— the  cor.stant 
drilling  and  rehearsing.  Almost  never  will  the 
boys  so  trained  give  their  performances  twice 


alike  in  all  points,  but  always  they  are  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  will  do  the  appropriate- 
thing,  because  it  springs  out  of  their  perfect 
understanding  of  the  situation.  The  ideal  set 
before  our  boys  in  their  acting  is  that  they 
shall  give  a  performance  just  as  good  in  every 
way,  and  if  possible  a  little  better  than  that 
which  could  be  given  by  any  amateurs  of  their 
ages  and  experience — just  as  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic and  imaginative,  just  as  spontaneous 
in  action,  just  as  free  from  awkwardness.  The 
boys  reach  this  ideal  because  they  have  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  themselves — their  powers 
of  interpretation,  and  their  ability  to  appear 
gracefully  before  an  audience  and  give  them 
pleasure. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the 
totally  blind  boys  are  as  apt  in  tin's  work  as 
the  semi-sighted.  My  answer  would  be  that 
they  are  just  as  skillful.  I  think  one  seldom 
sees  upon  the  amateur  stage  a  better  inter- 
pretation— sympathetic  and  imaginative— of  the 
character  of  Shylock  than  was  given  on  our 
stage  by  a  young  man  blind  from  infancy.  The 
bitterness  of  the  character,  his  hatred,  with 
the  added  sense  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and 
the  touch  of  pathos,  that  marks  him  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  were  all  brought  out 
by  this  youth  who  for  three  months  had  been 
living  Shylock's  life  in  his  imagination  and 
trying  to  work  out  in  his  mind  the  reasons  for 
his  feelings  and  actions. 

In  many  of  our  plays  most  of  the  principal 
parts  have  been  taken  by  totally  blind  boys.  In 
this  year's  performance  of  "Julius  Caesar"  both 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  totally  blind  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  stately  Brutus, 
honest,  honorable,  patriotic,  but  mistaken,  or  a 
more  fiery,  passionate  Cassius,  scheming,  sel- 
fish, yet  worldly-wise  and  keen  than  these  two 
young  men  worked  out  in  their  study  of  their 
parts.  In  fact,  in  giving  out  the  parts  of  a 
play,  the  question  of  more  or  less  sight  need 
not  be  considered.  It  is  a  question  of  imagina- 
tive power  and  ability  to  grasp  a  situation  and 
deal  with  it. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  value  of  dramatics 
in  a  school  lies  in  their  educational  value,  for 
the  pupil  himself,  first  of  all,  and  secondarily 
for  the  public  who  are  interested  in  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  giving  of  plays  requires  much  time, 
thought,  and  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  Do  they  repay  in  results?  At  the 
Perkins  Institution  we  believe  that  they  do. 

Our  Boston  public  who  come  year  by  year 
and  bring  their  friends  to  see  our  plays  have 
gained  new  ideas  about  our  pupils  and  a  new 
respect  for  their  ability.  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  give  the  outside  world  confidence  in 
what  our  pupils  can  do. 

Dramatics  give  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  boy 
many  things  he  would  otherwise  have  little 
opportunity  of  learning — to  bow,  to  turn  prop- 
erly, to  manage  his  entrances  and  exits,  to 
handle  an  unexpected  situation  with  self-pos- 
session, and  in  short,  they  help  him  to  elim- 
inate his  natural  awkwardness,  and  to  manage 
himself  with   full   self-command.     They  even 
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teach  him  to  do  nothing,  and  to  do  it  grace- 
fully— a  very  difficult  point— to  be  a  necessary 
and  interested  part  of  a  scene,  and  not  usurp 
attention  that  does  not  belong  to  him — to 
stand  well,  to  sit  easily,  and  to  move  without 
groping.  They  also  teach  clear,  distinct  enun- 
ciation, and  to  express  his  emotions  by  the 
appropriate  gesture  and  action  which  arises 
from  them.  They  take  the  woodenness  or  the 
flightiness  out  of  his  behavior  and  make  him 
free  and  natural  in  his  poses.  They  show  him 
what  acting  really  is,  and  give  him  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  theatre  when  he  goes  to  hear 
good  plays.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  some  of  our 
older  boys  who  have  taken  part  in  the  plays 
for  several  years  in  succession,  to  write  out 
for  me  a  statement  of  what  they  thought  the 
plays  had  done  for  them.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  one  of  these  papers : 

"A  blind  person  is  naturally  more  dependent 
cm  the  help  of  others  than  the  normal  sighted 
person ;  this  fact,  as  a  rule,  makes  him  more 
timid  and  less  self-reliant  than  a  normal  per- 
son. In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  is  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  a  drama.  There  the  blind  person  is 
forced  to  impersonate  another,  and  to  mimic 
another's  actions.  If  he  enters  into  his  part 
properly,  he  will  forget  his  natural  uncertainty 
and  so  unconsciously  take  a  great  stride  in  the 
direction  of  its  ultimate  conquest. 

"In  order  for  a  blind  person  to  make  a  good 
appearance  on  a  stage  he  must  first  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  his  ground ;  second,  he 
must  have  self-confidence  and  self-control.  He 
must  be  perfectly  cool  in  order  to  keep  his 
sense  of  direction  clear.  When  a  person  gets 
the  least  touch  of  stage  fright,  the  sense  of 
direction  is  immediately  impaired ;  this  must 
be  avoided  if  possible,  as  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  actor's  sense  of  direction. 
Hence,  the  blind  actor  gains  three  things  from 
acting  plays:  first,  self-confidenc ;  second,  self- 
control;  third,  he  improves  if  not  develops  his 
sense  of  direction,  the  most  important  element 
in  the  life  of  a  blind  person. 

"Acting  also  makes  one  alert,  for  close  atten- 
tion must  be  maintained  in  order  that  in  case 
of  an  error  he  can  be  ready  to  cover  it.  This 
is  a  great  training  in  alertness  of  wit,  and 
makes  one  keener  to  his  surroundings  than 
before  he  took  the  training.  This  splendid 
training  is  a  great  help  to  a  blind  person  when 
he  comes  to  enter  society — all  the  things  he 
has  learned  on  the  stage  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  will  never  regret  the  time  that 
was  spent  on  dramatics  while  he  was  in 
school. 

"Many  people  bring  up  the  argument  that 
dramatics  interfere  too  much  with  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  school  to  make  them  worth 
the  time  and  energy  spent  on  the  production  of 
a  Shakespearian  play.  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  this  opinion.  The  students  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  poetry 
by  actually  taking  part  in  them  than  they  ever 
would  be  merely  reading  and  studying  them  in 
the   classroom.     They   are   brought    in   closer 
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therefore  can  better  understand  them.  Besides 
the  literary  education  obtained  through  the 
production  of  a  drama,  the  personal  advan- 
tages are  inestimable.  Personally,  I  consider 
that  my  experience  in  acting  dramas  has  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  me." 

This  long  quotation  has  been  made  because 
it  gives  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  young  men 
who  feels  that  much  of  his  powers  of  self- 
possession  and  his  ease  and  grace  of  motion 
has  been  due  to  his  practice  upon  the  stage. 

An  intimate  knowledge  with  great  pieces  of 
literature  has  been  acquired  by  the  most  of  our 
boys  who,  by  reciting  Shakespeare's  noble  lines 
or  even  by  listening  to  them  often  repeated. 
have  made  them  a  part  of  their  intellectual 
equipment  more  thoroughly  than  could  have 
been  done  in  any  oth':r  way.  If  we  spend  our 
time  in  giving  dramatics  let  us  be  sure  that 
the  work  is  done  upon  a  piece  of  literature 
that  will  amply  repay  the  loving  care  and  work 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  greatest  value  of  dramatics  is  found  in 
a  boy's  self-development  and  broadened  vision. 
Our  boys  feel  that  their  work  is  their  own  and 
say  so  frankly,  as  when  a  boy  who  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  said  complacently,  "You  let 
us  work  that  out  ourselves ;  you  really  didn't 
teach  us  much  of  what  we  did,  did  you?" 

He  felt  that  his  work  had  been  his  own,  and 
his  teacher  had  no  desire  that  he  should  feel 
otherwise.  The  bane  of  our  lives  is  self-con- 
sciousness. We  are  all  self-centered,  and  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of 
our  own  interests  and  feelings.  To  get  out  of 
our  little  selves  and  to  live  the  life  of  another, 
even  though  it  be  only  in  a  play,  teaches  us 
sympathy  and  broadens  us.  Dramatics,  prop- 
erly conducted,  are  an  antidote  to  self-con- 
sciousness. To  realize  in  one's  imagination 
the  great  thoughts  of  an  author  like  Shake- 
speare, and  to  bring  home  that  realization  to 
others  by  appropriate  gesture  and  action,  is  a 
self-development  which  few  classes  in  litera- 
ture can  equal.  I  have  seen  boys  considered 
stupid — certainly  uninterested — in  class,  blos- 
som out  and  act  a  part  in  a  play,  which  their 
teachers  had  considered  beyond  their  powers 
of  comprehension,  or  their  ability  to  commit, 
in  a  way  that  placed  them  among  our  star  per- 
formers, and  greatly  raised  them  in  their  own 
esteem.  Being  interested,  these  boys  did  com- 
mit their  parts,  and  since  they  understood  them 
thoroughly,  they  proceeded  to  live  them  upon 
the  stage  in  a  joyful  self-expression  and  free- 
dom from  self-consciousness  that  is  the  best 
result  of  this  kind  of  work,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  one  worth  striving  for,  since  it  shows 
that  the  boy  is  losing  himself  in  his  work,  is 
caring  nothing  and  thinking  nothing  about 
himself,  but  only  that  his  work  may  be  well 
done  and  may  express  his  idea  of  the  character 
he  takes — and  this  is  education. 

The  plays  have  also  filled  our  boys'  lives 
during  the  sometimes  tedious  winter  months 
with  happiness  and  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
among  the  last  things  they  will  forget  will  be 
the  happy  hours  they  have  spent  over  the  re- 
hearsal and  the  performance  of  the  plays  of 
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ELEVENTH  SESSION 

Friday  Morning,  June  25,  1920. 

FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

II.    R.    LATIMER,    Executive  Secretary. 
Head  Teacher   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea.   Mil. 


The  following  report  is  submitted  as  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1920.  For  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  preceding  year,  as  well  as 
for  a  review  of  that  from  1915  to  1919,  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  Fourth  Report 
of  the  Commission,  submitted  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its 
meeting  in  Toronto,  June,  1919. 

International  Sub-Committee. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Commission's 
Fourth  Report,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Na- 
tional Uniform  Type  Committee,  following  a 
statement  relative  to  the  need  of  greater  uni- 
formity between  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two, 
and  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half, 
occurs  the  following  passage : 

"We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
you  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to  act, 
either  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  with  a 
like  sub-committee  of  our  Commission,  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  greater  degree  of  prac- 
tical uniformity  between  Grade  Two  and 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  and  to  co-operate 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  type,  with  the 
understanding    that    any    agreement    reached 


by  the  joint  sub-committee  shall,  before  be- 
coming operative,  be  approved  both  by  your 
Committee   and  by   our   Commission." 

Replying  to  the  above,  under  date  of  Nov. 
27,  1919,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  Chairman 
of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, wrote  as  follows : 

"We  are  pleased  to  let  you  know  that 
the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  has 
now  appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  act 
with  a  similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
your  Commission  'to  endeavor  to  establish  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  between  Gradr 
Two  and  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  and  to 
co-operate  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  type,' 
and  to  report  to  the  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee. 

"Our  sub-committee  has  power  to  co-opt 
members  and  has  instructions  to  consult  ex- 
perts when  dealing  with  such  special  subjects 
as  the  Music  Notation,  the  Mathematical  and 
Chemical   Notations  and  Languages. 

"The  names  of  the  members  are :  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson,  Bart.,  G.  B.  E.,  Miss  H.  C.  Rus- 
sell, Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  Miss  Lily  Bell  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Merrick. 

"A  strong  feeling  prevailed  at  the  meeting 
that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  negotiations  if 
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your  sub-committee  and  ours  could  meet,  and 
we  hope  that  your  Committee  may  find  it 
possible  to  visit  England  for  that  purpose. 
We  assure  you  that  in  this  event  a  very  warm 
welcome  awaits  them.  If  this  suggestion  is 
agreeable  to  you  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
would  kindly  indicate  the  lines  on  which  you 
think  negotiations  should  proceed,  so  that  we 
may  be  as  fully  prepared  as  possible  when  the 
meeting  takes  place." 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  dated 
March  13,  1920,  our  Chairman,  Mr.  O.  H  Bur- 
ritt,  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"I  shall  hope  in  the  near  future  to  send  you 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  our  Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 

"The  American  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  will,  I  am  sure,  also  share  your  feeling 
that  negotiations  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  if 
a  meeting  can  be  arranged  between  these  two 
sub-committees.  While  we  have  not  had  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Commission,  I  am  sure 
I  represent  fairly  the  feelings  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  saying  that  we  think  that  your  sub- 
committee should  visit  the  United  States 
rather  than  that  our  sub-committee  should 
visit  England.  This  suggestion  is  made  the 
more  emphatically  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  our  Commission  have  visit- 
ed England  at  least  once  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity. 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  our 
sub-committee  are  submitted,  we  will  indicate 
the  general  lines  along  which  we  think  negotia- 
tions should  proceed,  in  accordance  with  your 
kind  suggestion  to  that  effect." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  June  23, 
1920,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"That  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  instruct- 
ed to  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to  act  with 
the  similar  sub-committee  already  appointed  by 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  between  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  and  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  type ;  and  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind." 

It  was  further  resolved:  "That  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  in  notifying  the  Chair- 
man of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion's sub-committee,  appointed  to  act  with 
their  like  sub-committee  already  named,  is 
hereby  instructed  to  lay  down  the  following 
as  the  lines  on  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Commission  that  the  preliminary  negotiations 
of  the  International  sub-committee  should  pro- 
ceed : 

"1.  A  Uniform  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
elastic  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  styles 
and  branches  of  music. 

"2.  A  fuller  and  more  adequate  interpre- 
tation than  now  obtains  of  the  Mathematical 
Notation,  especially  as  regards  complex  alge- 


braic and  trigonometric  expressions,  with  the 
possible  introduction  of  a  few  symbols  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Braille  Notation  into  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  ink-print ;  such 
as  the  per  cent  sign,  signs  for  degrees,  min- 
utes and  seconds,  the  angle  sign,  etc. 

"3.  A  system  of  diacritical  markings  for 
pronunciation,  etc.,  comparable  to  that  of  ink- 
print,  to  be  used  not  so  much  in  hooks  cur- 
rent in  the  different  languages  as  in  diction- 
aries, books  of  encyclopedic  nature,  texts  on 
comparative  philology  and  kindred  subjects. 

"4.  An  International  Agreement  such  as 
would  not  only  bring  about  any  practical  ex- 
change of  embossed  books  and  apparatus  for 
the  blind,  but  such  as  would  also  affect  a 
sympathetic  interchange  of  all  information  in 
any  way  related  to  type  likely  to  be  of  interest 
or  importance  to  the  blind  in  general. 

"5.  In  order  that  the  foregoing  lines  of  pro- 
posed negotiations  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood, we  are  forwarding  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  under 
separate  cover,  the  following  data : 

"a.  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  by  L.  W. 
Rodenberg,  approved  by  the  Commission's 
Committee  on  Adaptation  of  Braille  Musical 
Notation  to  the  Principles  of  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half. 

"b.  Mathematical  Notation,  revised  by  the 
Commission's  Committee  on  Mathematics  and 
arranged  by  J.  B.  Curtis. 

"c.  System  of  Diacritical  Markings  for  Pro- 
nunciation, etc.,  prepared  upon  request  by 
S.  C.  Swift  and  A.  M.  Shotwell. 

"6.  In  exchange  for  the  data  thus  for- 
warded, in  order  that  our  sub-committee  may 
be  the  better  informed  when  the  international 
sub-committee  shall  convene,  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  you  forward  to  the  Chairman  of 
our  sub-committee  any  similar  data  to  be  had 
now  or  presently." 

Braille    Musical    Notation 

In  the  Commission's  Fourth  Report,  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Adaptation  of 
Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  oc- 
curs the  following  passage : 

"We  are  agreed  that  the  British  Key  to  the 
Braille  Musical  Notation,  together  with  such 
additions  and  amplifications  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  should  be  the  standard.  We  further 
agree  that  the  only  thing  which  concerns  our 
Committee  is  to  see  that  an  American  edition 
of  this  British  Key  is  provided  which  shall 
conform  in  its  verbal  text  to  Grade  One  and 
One-Half  of  Revised   Braille." 

This  policy,  approved  by  the  Commission, 
has  constituted  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music  has  worked  during  the  past 
year. 

Owing  to  illness.  Miss  Adelaide  Carman  was 
unable  to  continue  active  service  upon  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the 
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Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  was  induced  to 
serve  in  her  stead. 

The  Committee  has  kept  in  practical  touch 
with  the  work  of  revision  going  on  in  England, 
and  though  the  new  British  key  is  not  yet  in 
print,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report 
of  our  Committee  on  Music  will  suffice  to 
«how  the  progress  made : 

"Our  sub-committee,  appointed  by  you  to 
find  a  suitable  key  for  use  in  embossing  Re- 
vised Braille  music,  have  agreed  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Rodenberg's  Key  for  general 
distribution  as  a  book  of  information;  and 
that  we  think  it  should  be  published  both  in 
ink  type  and  in  Braille.  We  think  the  Roden- 
berg  Key  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
at  the  present  time  and  that  you  would  be 
fully  justified  in  recommending  its  use  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  country." 

The  Rodenberg  Key,  entitled,  "Key  to  Musi- 
cal Braille,"  is  a  double  indexed  dictionary; 
the  first  part  presenting  signs  in  their  order  of 
structure  and  arrangement,  and  the  second 
part  presenting  musical  terms  alphabetically. 
At  least  in  theory,  the  book  presents  new  and 
old,  European  and  American  usages,  aiming 
thereby  to  be  a  book  of  information  or  refer- 
ence. Where  there  are  hints  as  to  preferred 
usage,  such  statements  are  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission's  Committee 
on  Music.  About  fifty  music  titles,  including 
a  few  each  for  organ,  piano,  violin,  and  voice, 
ha»'e  been  embossed :  and  the  Committee  plans 
to  have  a  primer  for  heginners  readv  bv  Octo- 
her,  1920. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  24,  1920,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
of  England,  author  of  the  Musical  Notation 
now  under  revision  in  that  country,  writes,  in 
part : 

"At  the  present  moment  not  only  am  I  work- 
ing closely  on  my  new  text  book  on  Modern 
Braille  Music  Notation,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Braille  Music  Revision  Committee  I  am, 
with  my  colleagues,  doing  all  that  is  possible 
to  accelerate  the  publication  of  the  new  Key 
which  (along  with  my  book— an  exposition  at 
greater  length  than  is  possible  or  desirable  in 
a  short  Key)  is  to  be  printed  in  an  ink-print 
edition  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"I  think  when  the  National  Institute  books 
are  out  it  will  be  found  that  enormous  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  music  notation 
as   applied  to  Braille." 

At  the  Commission's  meeting,  June  23,  1920, 
it  was  resolved : 

"1.  That  the  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  by  L. 
W.  Rodenberg,  developed  and  approved  by 
the  Commission's  Committee  on  Adaptation  of 
Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  is 
hereby  accepted  and  referred  to  the  interna- 
tion  sub-committee  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

"2.    That  the  Committee  on   Adaptation  of 


Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  is 
hereby  tendered  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  Commission  for  the  willing  and  efficient 
service  they  have  rendered  in  bringing  the 
work  assigned  them  to  the  present  satisfactory 
state  of  development ;  and  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  their  present  capacity  until 
such  time  as  some  more  permanent  arrange- 
ment in  the  interests  of  Braille  Musical  Nota- 
tion shall  be  provided. 

"3.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Commission 
that  a  permanent  Committee  on  Braille  Music, 
entrusted  with  the  development  of  a  library 
of  standard  and  popular  music  and  musical 
literature,  be  created. 

"4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  best  interests  of  Braille  Music  can  be  sub- 
served by  the  creation  of  a  well  equipped  de- 
partment of  music  in  connection  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Braille 
music,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the 
present  Publication  Committee,  said  Committee 
on  Music  to  associate  with  itself  the  musical 
interests  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the   Illinois   School   for  the  Blind. 

"5.  That  the  Trustees  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are,  accordingly, 
requested  to  give  this  matter  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration  at  their  coming  annual  meet- 
ing   in   July." 

Mathematical  Notation  and   Texts. 

In  the  actual  embossing  of  the  arithmetic 
referred  to  in  the  Commission's  Fourth  Re- 
port, several  questions  arose  relative  to  the 
interpretation  in  Braille  of  certain  mathe- 
matical expressions.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  Nov.  3,  1919,  Mr.  J.  B.  Curtis,  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  of  Over- 
brook,  were  named  to  assist  the  secretary  and 
embosser  in  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
with  power  to  alter  or  add  to  the  Mathematical 
Notation  in  the  interest  of  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  in  accord 
both  with  ink-print  usage  and  with  the  author- 
ized practice  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
an  algebra  and  a  trigonometry  embossed  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor's  Mathe- 
matical Notation,  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion's Notation  is  based.  It  was  learned,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Mr.  Taylor's  Notation 
was  issued  in  1917,  no  texts  have  yet  been 
embossed  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  its  revision  of  the  Commission's  Nota- 
tion, therefore,  the  Committee  on  Mathe- 
matics has  been  guided  partly  by  the  practice 
current  in  texts  embossed  prior  to  1917,  and 
partly  by  its  own  judgment,  especially  in 
capes  where  these  texts  are  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Taylor's  Notation  or  where  his  Notation 
i:.  rot  sufficiently  explicit.    The  Committee  on 
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Mathematics  has  gone  forward  with  the  great- 
er confidence  because  of  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  welcome  any  revi- 
-ion  of  his  Notation  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  clearness  of  expression. 

In  lieu  of  this  pending  revision,  no  algebra 
has  yet  been  embossed,  but  a  primary  arith- 
metic has  been  completed,  and  an  intermediate 
one  is  well  under  way. 

At  the  Commission's  meeting,  June  23,  1920, 
the  Key  to  the  Mathematical  Notation,  as  re- 
vised by  the  Committee  on  Mathematics,  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  international 
sub-committee  for  consideration  and  approval ; 
while  Jhe  Committee  was  tendered  the  thanks 
of  the  Commission  and  requested  to  continue 
its  role  of  advising  the  Commission  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Mathematics. 

Diacritical  Markings  for  Pronunciation,  Etc. 

It  is  generally  thought  best  that  books  in 
foreign  languages  should  be  embossed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  diacritical  code  of  the  par- 
ticular language ;  that  is,  books  embossed  in 
French  should  be  embossed  as  the  French 
emboss  their  books ;  those  in  Spanish,  as  the 
Spanish  emboss  theirs ;  and  the  Commission 
so  ruled  at  its  last  meeting,  June  23,  1920. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, we  understand,  follows  this  plan  and  will 
furnish  special  alphabets  for  the  several 
languages  already  worked  out  in  accordance 
therewith. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinct  need  for  a  gen- 
eral system  of  diacritical  markings  for  use  in 
dictionaries,  books  of  an  encyclopedic  nature, 
books  on  comparative  philology,  and  the  like. 
To  meet  this  need,  Messrs.  S.  C.  Swift, 
Librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Librarian 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  were  requested  to  prepare  such  a 
system  of  diacritical  markings.  This  they  did 
with  considerable  care  and  thoroughness,  sub- 
mitting the  results  to  the  Commission.  Their 
work  was  accepted  by  the  Commission  at  its 
meeting,  June  23,  1920,  and  referred  to  the 
international  sub-committee  for  consideration 
nnd  approval ;  while  Messrs.  Swift  and  Shot- 
well  were  requested  to  continue  their  services 
to  the  Commission  as  the  Committee  on  Dia- 
critical Markings  for  Pronunciation,  Etc. 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind — 
Tablets,  Writers,  Maps,  Etc. 

In  a  letter  of  June  3,  1920,  Mr.  F.  G.  White, 
representing  the  Cooper  Engineering  Co., 
Chicago,  says  in  effect : 

This  Company  is  now  under  entirely  new 
management.  Appliances  made  for  the  blind 
is  one  of  our  departments.  Technically,  the 
new  management  feels  somewhat  ignorant  re- 
garding all  of  the  requirements  of  the  blind, 
but  are  well  equipped  to  make  the  different 
appliances  shown  in  our  catalogue. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  give  prompt  delivery  on 
anything  in  this  line.  We  expect,  within  sixty 
days,  to  make  deliveries  on  both  the  iron  and 
aluminum  types  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer.  We 
shall  not  likely  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the 
shorthand  machine  until  we  are  entirely  caught 
up  on  the  Hall  Braille  Writer.  Within  a  fort- 
night we  expect  to  meet  all  calls  for  the  desk 
tablets.  After  sixty  days  we  hope  to  deliver 
all  orders  for  the  Midget  Writer.  We  are  now 
making  up  stocks  of  stereotyping  machines 
and  map-making  machines  which  should  be 
ready  for  delivery  after  sixty  days. 

In  a  letter  of  June  10,  1920,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  replied  as 
follows : 

"Both  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  Louisville  undertake  the  making 
and  selling  of  just  as  much  and  as  many  ap- 
pliances as  she  can  handle — even  Braille  slates, 
etc.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  in  undertak- 
ing slates  and  Braille  writers  has  bitten  off 
more  than  it  can  successfully  chew.  It  under- 
took this  thing  as  a  greatly  needed  service  to 
the  profession,  and  is  willing  to  continue  to  the 
extent  that  it  can;  but  relief  would  be  wel- 
comed. As  to  the  maps  and  such  like  aids. 
Louisville  should  certainly  be  expected  to  fill 
the  bill." 

In  full  consideration  of  the  above,  especially 
in  light  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  both  as  regards  quantity  qpd 
quality,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commission 
at  its  meeting,  June  23,  1920 : 

"1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Commission 
that  a  permanent  Committee  on  Apparatus  for 
the  Blind— tablets,  writers,  maps,  etc.,  should 
be  appointed. 

"2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commi.-- 
sion,  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole  demand  the  creation  of  a  well-equipped 
department  of  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Apparatus, 
with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  present 
Publication  Committee. 

"3.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are,  accordingly, 
requested  to  give  this  matter  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration  at  their  coming  annual  meet- 
ing in  July. 

Matters  of  Moment  to  Librarians, 
Embossers  and  Others 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Misses  Lucile  A.  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  Laura  M.  Saw- 
yer, of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
were  named  as  a  Committee  to  keep  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  books  in  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half  actually  available  for  purchase,  and  their 
appointment  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  American 
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Library  Association.  Accordingly,  anyone  de- 
siring the  very  latest  list  of  books  in  Grade 
One  and  One-Half  actually  available  for  pur- 
chase should  apply  either  to  Miss  Gqldthwaite 
or  to  Miss  Sawyer. 

To  prevent  the  duplication  of  texts  by  two 
or  more  embossers,  the  Commission  is  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  issuing  semi-annual  print- 
ed lists  of  books  selected  for  embossing  in 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  inclusive  of  those 
already  embossed,  and  in  the  interim,  monthly 
typewritten  supplements.  Applications,  there- 
fore, for  the  very  latest  "Embosser's  List  for 
Prevention  of  Duplication"  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  gratified  to  report  that  no  duplica- 
tions have  so  far  occurred  except  such  as  were 
either  justified  by  the  circumstances  or  thought 
to  be  justified  by  the  parties  doing  the  em- 
bossing. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  was  resolved : 

"That  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in 
making  its  selection  of  titles  for  embossing  in 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  make  inquiries  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  New  York 
State  Library,  and  others,  concerning  such 
titles  as  they  should  like  to  have  embossed  in 
this  system,  and  to  choose  from  such  sugges- 
tions a  proportion  of  the  titles  that  they  will 
direct  to  be  embossed." 

In  a  letter  of  June  8,  1920,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  in  charge  of  work 
for  the  blind,  of  the  Library  War  Service,  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  writes,  in 
part : 

"According  to  our  report  of  May  8,  there 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  put  into  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  130  titles,  36  of 
which  were  juvenile;  of  the  balance  (94),  SO 
had  been  put  into  Braille  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  Since  that  report  a  few 
other  titles  have  come  from  press,  a  number 
more  are  'in  press,'  with  quite  a  number  to 
follow. 

"I  think  you  know  that  this  Association 
plans  to  put  several  thousand  dollars  more  into 
Braille  this  year,  and  expects  to  set  aside  a 
budget  of  from  $60,000  to  $100,000  to  Braille 
books  in  the  next  three  years.  We  have 
been  aided  in  our  efforts  by  authors  and  or- 
ganizations." 

The  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  Regional  Libraries 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  embossed 
literature,  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  sys- 
tem in  which  there  is  much  duplication  of  time 
and  expense. 

In  a  letter  of  June  7,  1920,  Miss  Mabel  R. 
Gillis,  chairman  of  this  committee,  writes,  in 
part : 

"Although    we    realize   that    it    would   be   a 


tine  thing  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
United  States  and  decide  on  certain  places 
where  libraries  for  the  blind  should  be  estab- 
lished, it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  busy 
members  of  the  Committee  to  undertake  so 
large  a  task.  Consequently,  we  tried  only  to 
encourage  the  opening  up  of  one  new  resource 
for  the  blind.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Middle 
West  needed  such  a  library  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and,  accordingly, 
we  communicated  with  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  to  learn  if  that  library  could  develop 
its  department  of  books  for  the  blind  to  cover 
that  territory.  We  found  Dr.  Bostwick  anxious 
to  do  all  that  he  could,  and  in  fact,  he  has  for 
some  time  freely  extended  the  use  of  his 
library  for  the  blind  to  the  surrounding  states. 
We  found,  however,  that  this  fact  was  not 
fully  known  and  had  not  been  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of.  We  decided  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  take  steps  to  divert  their 
own  Middle  West  borrowers  to  St.  Louis,  and 
through  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  St. 
Louis  is  ready  and  willing  to  handle  borrow- 
ers in  that  part  of  the  country,  we  hope  soon 
to  have  the  library  at  St.  Louis  well  known 
and  doing  a  big  work.  This  has  been  our 
principal  line  of  effort  this  year. 

"You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  new  agency  for  the  distribution  of  books 
for  the  blind  has  been  found  in  the  Texas 
State  Library,  which  began  this  work  about 
the  first  of  January,  1920.  While  the  collec- 
tion is  still  small,  the  library  is  anxious  to 
build  it  up  and  fill  the  need  that  there  is  for 
such  an  institution  in  the  Southwest." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  June  23, 
1920,  it  was  resolved : 

"That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  consider 
plans  for  securing  the  interest  of  state  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  secure  additional  legislative  grants  for  the 
embossing  of  Braille  Literature ;  said  Commit- 
tee to  report  its  findings  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  next  meeting." 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  Commission's  Fourth  Report  relative 
to  a  practical  agreement  among  embossers  by 
which  their  publications  would  become  equally 
available  to  all,  Mr.  McAloney,  Chairman  of 
Publication  Committee  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  was  asked  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  matter.  A  few  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken,  and  Mr.  McAloney  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of 
the  embossers  present  at  this  Convention  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  a  committee 
was  named  to  consider  means  of  raising  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  embossed  books  to  the  purchasing  public, 
to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees. 
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The  matter  of  furnishing  clear  type  readers 
for  the  partially  sighted  children  of  our  resi- 
dential and  day  schools,  already  referred  by 
this  Commission  to  the  consideration  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  to  the  National  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  is  hereby  called  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  preservation  of 
vision. 

The  resignation  of  Capt.  Alfred  Pirtle,  rep- 
resentative of  the  printing  house  on  the  Com- 
mission, in  favor  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Merwin  to 
membership  on  the  Commission,  renders  pos- 
sible an  active  and  satisfactory  co-operation 
between  the  printing  house  and  the  Commis- 
sion. In  welcoming  Miss  Merwin  to  mem- 
bership upon  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lent service  she  has  rendered  the  cause  of 
uniform  type  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  especially  that  in  connection  with  secur- 
ing the  increased  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  embossing  of  books,  etc. 

Scale  of  Type  Tests. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  was  planning  its  tests  to  determine 
the  punctographic  type  best  adapted  to  reading 
and  writing,  a  definite  scale  of  type  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee,  as  offering  a  fair 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  results.  This  scale 
met  with  some  adverse  criticism  at  the  time, 
and  a  few  tests  were  made  in  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  Committee's  action.  While  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  were  not  unfavorable  to  the" 
Committee's  choice,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  lift  the  question  entirely  out  of 
the  realm  of  controversy.  The  present  Com- 
mission, on  taking  over  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type  in  1915,  accepted, 
without  question,  this  scale  of  type  which  had 
been  tried  out  upon  hundreds  of  readers  in 
each  of  the  three  established  punctographic 
systems,  and  it  was  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
One-Half. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  a  very 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our 
embossers  and  others  has  developed  to  have 
the  question  of  the  most  suitable  scale  of  type 
for  reading  more  definitely  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  set  of  tests  for  this  purpose  were 
devised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler,  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission,  the 
expense  of  which  was  generously  borne  by 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

These  tests  comprise  eight  sheets,  four  of 
words  and  four  of  letters,  embossed  in  Revised 
Braille  in  four  different  scales  of  type,  and 
duplicated  in  American  Braille.  This  was  not 
done  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  comparison 
between  the  systems,  but  with  a  view  to  reach- 


ing a  more  definite  decision  regarding  the 
comparative  values  of  the  different  scales  of 
type  within  each  system,  in  order  that  we  might 
arrive  at  a  sounder  and  more  enduring  conclu- 
sion. 

All  four  of  the  word  sheets  contain  the  same 
eighty  simple  words,  differently  arranged  on 
each ;  and  all  four  of  the  letter  sheets  contain 
three  hundred  letters,  likewise  differently  ar- 
ranged and  having  approximately  the  same  re- 
currence found  in  ordinary  reading  matter. 
In  the  actualconduct  of  the  tests,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  no  two  readers  took  the  eight 
sheets  in  the  same  order.  The  hesitancy  and 
error  due  to  the  reader's  embarrassment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tests  and  that  incident  to 
his  fatigue  toward  the  end  were  thus  distribut- 
ed, as  far  as  possible,  equally  over  all  the 
sheets. 

For  convenience  of  presentation,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  four  scales  of  type  here  tested 
as  the  Commission  scale,  the  close-letter  scale, 
the  close-line  scale,  and  the  reduced  scale. 
The  actual  dimensions  of  the  respective  scales 
are  as  follows : 

Commission  Scale. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character 090  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  clots  in  adjacent 
characters    250  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines  398  in. 

Close-Letter  Scales. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character 090  in 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  cor- 
responding dots  in  adjacent  char- 
acters     218  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines  398  in. 

Close-Line  Scale. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character 090  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
characters   250  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines 365  in. 

Reduced  Scale. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots      in      the      same      character, 

laterally   082  in. 

vertically   072  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
characters    218  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines 365  in 
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_  By  comparing  the  results  obtained  from  the 
Commission  scale  with  those  obtained  from 
the  close-letter  scale,  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  comparative  values  of  open  and  close  let- 
ter spacing.  By  comparing  the  results  obtained 
from  the  Commission  scale  with  those  ob- 
tained from  the  close-line  scale,  we  are  able 
in  determine  the  relative  values  of  open  and 
close  line  spacing.  By  comparing  the  results 
obtained  from  any  or  all  of  these  three  scales 
with  those  obtained  from  the  reducing  scale, 
we  are  able  to  determine,  at  least,  whether  as 
small  a  scale  of  type  as  this  reduced  scale 
is  justifiable,  and  also  whether  it  is  probably 
wise  to  depart  from  the  larger  scale  for  any 
but  the  most  technical  purposes. 

In  arriving  at  a  basis  of  comparison  for  de- 
termining the  relative  values  of  the  four 
scales  of  type  here  tested,  the  following  meth- 
od was  employed  : 

The  total  number  of  seconds  taken  and  the 
total  number  of  errors  made  by  all  the  readers 
on  each  of  the  eight  sheets  of  the  tests,  were 
found.  This  furnished  two  double  compari- 
sons, that  of  relative  time  on  word  and  letter 
sheets  separately,  and  that  of  relative  ac- 
curacy on  the  same  sheets  separately.  In  order 
to  reduce  this  fourfold  comparison  to  a 
simpler  and  more  comprehensive  basis,  the 
method  employed  in  some  of  the  typewriting 
schools  of  penalizing  errors  five-fold  and  in- 
creasing the  time  in  proportion,  was  here  re- 
sorted to. 

Referring,  for  example,  to  the  table  of  re- 
sults for  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  we  find  that  the  total  error  on  the  word- 
sheet  of  the  Commission  scale  is  121.  As 
there  were  sixty-four  readers  and  eighty- 
words  to  the  sheet,  the  total  number  of  words 
read  was  5,120.  Penalizing  the  total  error 
and  placing  the  product  over  the  total  number 
of  words  read,  we  obtain  the  fraction  605/5120. 
Increasing  the  total  time  made  on  this  sheet, 
7,621  seconds,  by  this  fraction  of  itself,  we 
obtain  8,522,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
mission scale,  as  compared  with  that  similarly- 
obtained  from  the  word-sheet  of  each  of  the 
other  scales. 

In  like  manner  the  relative  efficiency  of  each 
scale,  as  shown  by  its  letter-sheet,  is  found, 
the  only  difference  being  that  there  are  three 
hundred  letters  to  each  sheet  which,  taken 
sixty-four  times,  gives  19,200  for  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  instead  of  5,120,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  word-sheet. 

Adding  the  relative  efficiencies,  thus  found, 
of  the  word  and  letter  sheets  of  the  respective 
scales,  we  obtain  the  total  relative  efficiency 
of  each.  Assuming  the  lowest  of  the  four  num- 
bers thus  obtained,  which  represents  the  high- 
est efficiency,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and 
dividing  it  in  turn  by  each  of  the  other  three, 
we  arrive  at  the  final  efficiency  percentages 
shown   in  the  table. 

The  Commission  scale  is  seen  to  make  the 
best  showing,  and  is,  therefore,  represented  by 


100.  The  close-line  scale  comes  second,  with 
an  efficiency  percentage  of  95.67.  The  close- 
letter  scale  holds  third  place,  with  a  percent- 
age of  91.40;  while  the  reduced  scale  brings  up 
the  rear,  with  a  percentage  of  79.07. 

These  results  are  further  emphasized  by  the 
relative  number  of  the  personal  preferences 
and  of  the  losses  of  line  in  reading.  Of  the 
124  personal  preferences  expressed  for  one 
scale  of  type  or  another,  56,  upwards  of 
forty-five  per  cent,  were  cast  for  the  Commis- 
sion scale ;  23,  about  nineteen  per  cent,  for  the 
Close-letter  scale ;  30,  about  twenty-four  per 
cent,  for  the  Close-line  scale ;  and  15,  only 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  reduced  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  six  of  the  thirteen  instances  where 
the  reader  either  skipped  or  reread  a  line  were 
on  the  close-line  sheets ;  five  on  the  reduced 
scale  sheets,  while  there  was  only  one  oc- 
currence of  this  kind  on  each  of  the  other  two 
scales. 

Moreover,  the  total  time  taken  on  each  of 
the  word  and  letter  sheets  as  well  as  the  total 
error  made,  accord  in  direction  with  the  final 
results  shown  in  the  table;  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  penalized  error  to  the  actual 
time  in  tile  derivation  of  relative  efficiency 
does  not  in  any  case  reverse  the  order  of 
efficiency,  but  serves  rather  to  bring  out  a 
juster  comparison  of  the  four  scales  of  type 
than  could  be  gathered  from  the  time  and 
error  values  separately. 

As  thirty-six  out  of  the  sixty-four  readers 
tested  in  Grade  One  and  One-Half  were  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-eight  were  sixteen  or  under, 
the  element  of  age  is  seen  to  be  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed; as  upwards  of  forty  of  these  readers 
are  habitual  users  of  New  York  Point  or 
American  Braille,  both  of  which  systems  are 
regularly  embossed  in  a  scale  smaller  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  it  would 
seem  that  the  previous  experience  of  the  read- 
ers should  in  no  wise  prejudice  the  results  here 
given. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  results  for  Ameri- 
can Braille,  which  were  derived  in  the  same 
manner,  we  see  that  the  Commission  scale  still 
holds  first  place.  The  Reduced  scale,  however, 
makes  a  better  proportional  showing,  while 
the  close-letter  scale  makes  a  slightly  better 
percentage  than  does  the  close-line  scale.  In 
personal  preferences,  also,  the  Commission 
scale  has  the  lead,  though  the  personal  pref- 
erences run  much  closer  jn  the  American 
Braille  tests  than  they  do  in  the  Revised 
Braille  tests. 

On  the  whole,  the  Commission  feels  justified 
in  adhering  to  its  recent  action  in  modification 
of  Rule  13,  b,  of  the  Second  Edition  of  its 
Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  which  reads: 

"The  Scale  of  Type  recommended  by  the 
Commission   for  all  ordinary  purposes  is: 

''From  center  to  center  of  dots  in  the  same 
character,   vertically   and   horizontally,   ninety- 
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thousandths  of  an  inch  ;  from  center  to  center 
of  corresponding  dots  in  adjacent  characters, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousandths  of  an  inch  ; 
and  from  center  to  center  of  corresponding 
dots  in  adjacent  lines,  four  hundred  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch. 

"If,  for  any  particular  reason,  a  scale  of 
type  is  selected  larger  or  smaller  than  ninety- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  between  centers  of 
dots  in  the  same  character,  the  distance  be- 
tween centers  of  corresponding  dots  in  ad- 
jacent characters  should  be  approximately  two 
and  two-thirds  times  the  distance  selected  be- 
tween centers  of  dots  in  the  same  character ; 
and  the  distance  between  centers  of  corre- 
sponding dots  in  adjacent  lines  should  be  ap- 
proximately four  and  four-hinths  times  the 
distance  selected  between  centers  of  dots  in 
the  same  character,  provided  that  the  distance 
between  centers  of  dots  in  the  same  charac- 
ter shall  not  be  greater  than  one  hundred- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
less  than  eighty-one  thousandths  of  an  inch 
on  the  other. 

"A  rigid  adherence  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
portional scale  is  not  expected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  embossed  maps  or  other  highly  tech- 
nical matter." 

RESULTS   OF   SCALE  OF  TYPE  TESTS 

FOR    64   READERS    OF    GRADE 

ONE  AND  ONE-HALF. 

Commission   Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 7621 

Total  error 121 

Relative  efficiency 8522 

Personal    preference 30 

Loss  of  line 00 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 14932 

Total  error 349 

Relative   efficiency 16289 

Personal    preference 26 

Loss    of   line 1 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative  efficiency 2481 1 

Personal    preference 56 

Close-Line  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 7971 

Total    error 145 

Relative   efficiency 9100 

Personal    preference 11 

Loss  of  line 3 

Letter-sheet. 

Total  time 15097 

Total  error  442 

Relative  efficiency 15835 

Personal    preference 19 

Loss  of  line 3 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 25935 

Personal    preference 30 


Close-Letter    Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 8166 

Total  error  154 

Relative   efficiency 9394 

Personal    preference 12 

Loss  of  line 00 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 15794 

Total    error 476 

Relative   efficiency 17752 

Personal    preference 11 

Loss  of  line 1 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 27146 

Personal    preference 23 

Reduced  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 9015 

Total  error  191 

Relative   efficiency 10697 

Personal  preference 10 

Loss  of  line 3 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 17265 

Total    error 760 

Relative    efficiency 20682 

Personal    preference 5 

Loss  of  line 2 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 31379 

Personal  preference 15 

Final  Efficiency  Percentages. 

Commission    scale 100.00 

Close-letter  scale 91.40 

Close-line    scale 95.67 

Reduced  scale 79.07 


RESULTS   OF  SCALE  OF   TYPE  TESTS 

FOR  74  READERS  OF  AMERICAN 

BRAILLE. 

Commission   Scale. 
Word-sheet : 

Total    time 5237 

Total    errors 53 

Relative   efficiency 5471 

Personal    preference 21 

Letter-sheet: 

Total    time 14070 

Total  error 369 

Relative   efficiency 15239 

Personal    preference 17 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  sheets : 

Relative   efficiency 20710 

Personal    preference 38 
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Close-Line  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5394 

Total    error 54 

Relative    efficiency 5640 

Personal    preference 14 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 15262 

Total  error  391 

Relative   efficiency 16606 

Personal    preference 20 

Total  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 22246 

Personal    preference 34 

Close-Letter    Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5445 

Total    error 75 

Relative   efficiency 5790 

Personal    preference 16 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 14901 

Total  error 443 

Relative   efficiency 1638S 

Personal    preference 10 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets: 

Relative   efficiency 22178 

Personal  preference 26 

Reduced  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5500 

Total    error 76 

Relative   efficiency 5853 

Personal    preference 19 

Letter-sheet. 

Total  time 15139 

Total    error 531 

Relative   efficiency 16945 

Personal    preference 17 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 22798 

Personal    preference 36 

Final  Efficiency  Percentages. 

Commission   scale 100.00 

Close-letter    scale 93.38 

Close-line    scale 93.10 

Reduced    scale 90.84 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
in  the  creation  of  an  International  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type,  the  Commission 
recognizes  an  agency  which  should  lend  sta- 
bility to  preferred  methods  of  embossing  and 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  has  come  to  stav. 


The  completion  ot"  a  Key  to  the  Braille- 
Musical  Notation,  the  revision  of  the  Nota- 
tion on  Mathematics,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  draft  of  Diacritical  Markings  for  Pronuncia- 
tion, all  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  world-wide  uniformity  so  far  as  the 
F.nglish-speaking  peoples  are  concerned. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  from  ten  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  good  work  being 
done  by  that  establishment,  and  the  addition 
of  its  Secretary  and  Superintendent  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  are  all  mat- 
ters of  gratification  and  promise. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  departments  of  music  and  apparatus 
and  to  the  appointment  of  committees  on  these 
lines,  are  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  greater 
service  that  institution  can  be  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  uni- 
form type  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Committee  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  its  Library  War  Service,  promises 
great  things  for  the  reading  public  of  blind 
people,  and  the  fact  that  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  has  begun  publishing  a  few  pages 
of  its  matter  each  month  in  Grade  One  and 
One-Half,  while  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  is  issuing  its  embossed  or- 
gan, The  Braille  Courier,  entirely  in  Grade 
One  and  One-Half,  renders  probable  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  blind  will  begin  to  turn 
even  more  readily  and  rapidly  to  the  estab- 
lished  system  of   reading. 

The  wisdom  of  the  original  Uniform  Type 
Committee  in  its  selection  of  a  scale  of  type 
for  general  use  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  results  of  the  tests  shown  in 
this  report,  and  general  adherence  by  em- 
bossers to  this  scale  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  regular  issuance  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Embosser's  List  for  Prevention  of 
Duplication,  and  that  by  Committee  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, of  Books  Actually  Available  for  Pur- 
chase, are  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  cause. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  extends  its 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  organizations 
and  individuals  that  have  been  of  service  to 
the  cause,  but  especially  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
whose  generosity  in  financing  the  work  of 
the  Commission  has  made  possible  the  measure 
of  success  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman; 

G.  S.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman; 

M.  C.  Micel,  Honorary  Treasurer; 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 
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REPORTS  ON  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  IN  REVISED  BRAILLE. 

GRADE  \y2. 

MIS.-    LUCILLE    GOLDTHWAITE, 
Librarian  in  Charge,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Public  Library,  New    York  City. 


It  is  gratifying  to  us  all,  I  am  sure,  te>  realize 
that  the  body  of  literature  in  Grade  1/2  has 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  render  a  re- 
port upon  it  possible.  It  was  in  June,  1918. 
that  this  same  Association  of  Instructors  final- 
ly accepted  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  V/2,  as 
the  uniform  type  of  America — and  it  is  from 
that  date  that  we  must  reckon  progress. 

At  the  convention  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Toronto  last  June,  there  was  distribut- 
ed for  the  first  time  a  list  of  books  available 
in  Grade  V/2.  The  list  then  had  reached  the 
number  of  forty-six.  There  is  for  distribu- 
tion at  this  convention  the  second  list  of  such 
titles  available,  and  the  entries  now  number 
about  130. 

It  is  true  that  these  130  or  more  titles  may 
not  register  rapid  progress,  but  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  work  under  way  have  been  seri- 
ous. It  would  seem  as  if  the  moment  for 
launching  the  type  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  inauspicious.  Everyone  here  is  familiar 
with  the  difficult  conditions  of  labor  and  the 
not  only  high  price  of  paper  but  the  scarcity  of 
this  commodity  at  any  price — to  mention  only- 
two  of  the  obstacles  to  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  books.  Those  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  making  of  embossed  reading  matter 
could  doubtless  speak  with  great  feeling  and 
at  some  length  on  this  subject.  But  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  the  presses  throughout  the 
country  are  engaged  in  producing  Revised 
Braille ;  the  annual  appropriation  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  the  New  York  State 
Library  has  hitherto  used  for  embossing  the 
New  York  Point  type  only,  is  now  being  ex- 
pended for  reading  matter  in  this  system.  All 
books  for  which  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation is  responsible  will  be  embossed  in  it, 
and  the  American  Printing  House,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  resolution  passed  by  its  board  of 
trustees,  will  emboss  new  titles  in  no  other 
type. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  collection, 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  a  newcomer 
might  wonder  somewhat  at  the  medley  of 
titles  which  make  up  this  first  one  bundled  or 
so  books  chosen  to  be  reproduced  by  th=  very 
expensive  process  of  embossing.  But  to  those 
who  understand  the  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  situation,  and  the  end  toward  which 
each  embossing  press  is  working,  something 
of  method  is  discernible. 

The  list,  for  instance,  fairly  bristles  with 
readers,  but  when  one  realizes  that  they  come 
from  school  presses,  these  first  tools  of  the 
educators  take  their  place  without  comment. 


About  one-fifth  of  the  material  is  made  up 
of  educational  books.  Ten  of  the  entries  are 
for  those  who  are  to  learn  to  master  the  arbi- 
trary arrangement  of  dots — and  here  let  me 
say  that  Mr.  Latimer's  Primer  for  Adults  is 
doing  yeoman  service.  There  are,  I  think  it 
is,  seven  vocational  titles,  of  which  the  book 
on  potato  cookery  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular.  Evidently  the  public's  interest 
in  potatoes  does  not  diminish  with  their  ever- 
increasing  cost.  Eight  books  of  a  religious 
nature  and  several  on  miscellaneous  subjects 
complete  about  50  per  cent  of  the  material.  The 
proportion  of  religious  titles  is  undoubtedly 
much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  the  man  who  wrote  to  the 
American  Library  Association  offering  to  make 
:\  certain  donation  provided  the  money  was  not 
used  in  publishing  religious  books,  voiced  a  not 
unusual  sentiment. 

The  other  50  per  cent  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  fiction.  In  this  large  percentage  of 
fiction  which  we  librarians  would  have  even 
larger,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Revised  Braille,  is  illustrated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  important  differ- 
entation  to  be  made  in  the  book  selection  for 
those  who  happen  to  read  by  touch  instead  of 
in  the  more  usual  manner.  The  reason  for 
placing  a  higher  valuation  upon  fiction  in  this 
connection  is  not  very  difficult  to  find.  For  in 
the  consideration  of  material  to  be  used  by 
those  who  have  been  handicapped  early  in  life, 
it  becomes  of  increased  importance  in  uncon- 
sciously illuminating  manners  and  customs  of 
everyday  life,  a  service  very  often  much  needed 
by  those  who  have  not  always  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  casual  observation.  And 
not  only  may  it  be  of  unique  value  in  this  re- 
spect but  a  greater  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
need  for  it — and  for  light  fiction  especially — 
as  a  means  of  forming  the  habit  of  reading 
with  the  blinded  adult. 

From  the  schools  of  the  blind  are  apt  to 
come  some  of  the  most  frequent,  and,  I  might 
say,  the  most  energetic  users  of  raised  type 
books.  This  is  because  such  borrowers  have 
been  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  embossed 
books  as  tools,  the  method  of  reading  no  longer 
bothers  them.  But  everything  possible  has  to 
be  done  to  make  the  path  toward  reading  at- 
tractive and  alluring  to  the  adult  trying  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  strange  and  laborious 
means  of  gathering  ideas.  The  powerful  ap- 
peal that  reading  ought  to  make  to  those  with- 
out sight  is  largely  offset  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  medium  which  they  must  necessarily  use. 

Professor  William  Lyons  Phelps  of  Yale, 
speaking  recently  to  an  audience  of  librarians, 
and    naturally   enlarging   upon    the   virtues   of 
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their  calling,  said  that  it  is  better  to  read  a 
poor  book  than  no  book  at  all.  This  statement 
tinder  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  open  to 
argument,  but  certainly  at  one  point  in  the 
career  of  every  student  of  any  raised  type  sys- 
tem the  statement  is  very  true — better  reid  anj 
book  than  no  book  at  all — until  reading  be- 
comes a  habit. 

And  so  that  there  is  great  need  of  an  element 
of  light  and  entertaining  fiction  in  order  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  embryo  reader  of 
tangible  type  cannot  be  denied.  Librarians, 
perhaps,  are  in  a  position  to  realize  this  quite 
keenly,  for  though  by  training  and  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  trade  they  have  a  tendency 
toward  literary  snobbishness,  their  daily  en- 
deavor to  lure  people  into  reading  good  litera- 
ture teaches  them  the  virtues  of  compromise. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  only 
the  best  material  for  embossing,  but  the  task 
becomes  more  complex  when  one  tries  to  make 
an  adjustment  between  the  mounting  cost  of 
the  production  of  books  and  the  needs  of  the 
various  elements  among  the  reading  public. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  twenty-seven  additional  titles  now 
available  for  purchase  at  the  American  Print- 
ing House.  In  this  connection  I  feel  impelled 
to  mention  the  excellent  work  from  the  point 
of  the  librarians,  now  being  accomplished  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It 
should  be  considered  quite  a  triumph  to  im- 
prove the  mechanical  details  of  bookmaking 
at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  universal  tend- 
ency toward  the  letting  down  of  stmdards 
along  so  many  lines. 

The  books  to  be  purchased  from  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  are  frequently  produced 
in  co-operation  with  other  organizations,  these 
organizations  meeting  the  cost  involved  in  pro- 
ducing the  plates.  In  this  second  list  of  books 
available  for  purchase  it  seemed  of  interest  to 
indicate  the  organizations  thus  co-operating. 
Apologies  are  due  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
titles  furnished  by  that  school  were  not  so 
designated  on  the  list. 

The  work  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion deserves  especial  mention,  contributing  so 
largely  as  it  has  to  the  titles  on  hand,  and  a 
word  of  explanation  concerning  it  may  be  in 
order,  as  its  decision  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  literature  in  Grade  1H  is  a  comparatively 
recent  one.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
organization,  I  would  say  briefly  that  the 
Association's  work  with  the  blind  is  a  contin- 
uation of  its  war  service  work,  in  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  promote  the  reading  of  the 
blinded  soldiers. 

The  Association  is  at  present  making  an  ap- 
peal for  funds,  and  out  of  a  tentative  budget  of 
$2,000,000,  it  has  appropriated  $60,000  to  be 
spent  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  To  quote 
from  their  "Re-statement"  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago :  'The  American  Library  Association 
should    Braille   and   promote   the    Brailling  of 


books  for  the  blind;  prepare  embossed  lists  of 
all  books  published  in  Revised  Braille ;  promote 
the  extension  of  libraries  for  the  blind  where 
needed,  and  rneet  such  other  well-defined  re- 
quirements as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  on  work  for  the 
blind." 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  here  who  arc 
interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  collection, 
w  hen  1  say  that  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's aid  in  the  matter  is  most  cordially 
welcomed.  It  seems  to  me  very  fitting  for  the 
National  Association  of  Libraries  to  concern 
itself  with  the  supplying  of  embossed  reading 
matter,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  distributing 
these  books  throughout  the  country  will  never 
fall  upon  a  large  number  of  individual  libra- 
ries. 

As  for  the  matter  of  magazine  reading  in 
Grade  V/2,  there  is  already  one  periodical 
being  brought  out  in  this  type.  This  is  the 
Braille  Courier,  published  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  all-Canadian  article,  for  Mr.  Swift, 
chief  librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute, writes  of  it :  "Our  blind  have,  for  sev- 
eral years,  been  clamoring  for  a  strictly  Cana- 
dian periodical  in  Braille  which  shall  give 
them  information  regarding  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Canada.  Canadian  news  in  general  and 
articles,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  by  Canadian  au- 
thors and  copied  from  Canadian  periodicals.  It 
is  to  gratify  this  natural  desire  that  the  Cou- 
rier was  founded."  The  Ziegler  Magazine, 
with  its  wide  circulation,  is  running  several 
pages  of  Grade  V/z  in  both  editions  each 
month,  and  is  zealously  advertising  all  new 
titles  which  are  published  in  this  type. 

Though  not  directly  included  in  this  report. 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  list  of  music  re- 
cently brought  out  by  the  School  for  th-e  Blind. 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  of  which  an  em- 
bossed list  has  already  been  made.  In  the 
foreword  to  this  embossed  list  of  music,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  reforms  in  writing  Brailk 
music  are  a  world-wide  movement,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  our  American  Uniform 
Type  Committee  work,  although  this  commit- 
tee is  now  attempting  to  establish  uniform 
usage  in  America.  All  readers  of  the  old 
Braille  and  point  methods  should  recognize 
the  superiority  of  modern  Braille."  This  music, 
I  understand,  cannot  be  ordered  now  until 
September.  As  to  the  popularity  of  Grade  V/2, 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  readers  of  it,  and, 
just  as  of  any  other  medium  of  reading, 
whether  it  be  an  embossed  or  a  letterpress 
book,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  the  desirable 
titles  are  there  will  the  readers  be  also. 

As  this  is  the  first  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  to  which  librarians  are 
entitled  to  come  as  delegates,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize how  very  valuable  many  of  the  papers 
and  problems  presented  here  have  been  to  us, 
and  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy  in  being 
affiliated  with  this  body  of  educators. 
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PLANS  AND  POLICIES  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

MISS  SUSAN  E.  MERWIN, 
Secretary   and   Superintendent   American   Printing   House   for   the    Blind. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  to  better 
understand  present  conditions  that  we  may 
have  a  clearer  vision  for  the  future,  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  in  retrospect  over  the  past 
record  and  achievements  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  first  convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City  in 
1853,  a  committee,  with  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
of  Boston  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  national  aid  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  the  south  also  organized  attempts  were 
made  to  create  an  establishment  for  embossing 
for  all  the  blind  of  the  country.  Money  for 
printing  was  difficult  to  be  had.  J.  Morrison 
Heady,  a  blind  man  of  Kentucky,  canvassed 
central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds  for  print- 
ing "Paradise  Lost."  Jonathan  Burr  gave  to 
the  American  Bible  Society  some  $40,000  for 
embossing  the  Bible. 

In  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  establishing  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Among  its  charter  members 
were  James  Guthrie,  president  (Buchanan's 
secretary  of  the  treasury)  ;  William  F.  Bullock, 
the  founder  of  Kentucky's  public  school  sys- 
tem; Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  the  most  prominent  phil- 
anthropist in  the  state.  Their  successors  have 
been  among  the  ablest,  wisest  and  noblest  men 
in  the  community,  and  they  have  managed  its 
affairs  with  the  disinterested  judgment  and 
even-handed  justice  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  men. 

Auxiliary  boards  were  formed  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  the 
Civil  War,  by  confusing  commercial  relations, 
prevented  the  use  of  the  funds  raised  by  these 
auxiliary  boards  for  the  purposes  intended. 

After  the  war,  in  1865,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
granted  an  income  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  of  $5  for  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  state,  and  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  boards  in  various  states. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  over- 
taken in  early  adult  life  with  total  blindness, 
took  hold  of  the  work,  and  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Ontario 
aided. 

In  1871  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  was  formed.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  the  association's  existence  various 
hope  was  excited  of  obtaining  a  large  endow- 
ment for  printing  for  the  blind  through  the 
beneficence  of  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Ruggles  of 
Boston,  but  when  these  hopes  were  proved  an 


iridescent  dream,  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  Kentucky,  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Georgia  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  and  present  it  to  Congress.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  Albert  S.  Willis,  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Wait  of  the  New  York  School  was  spokes- 
man and  presented  the  case  of  the  blind  in  an 
address  marked  by  all  of  his  great  ability,  force 
and  eloquence.  While  every  superintendent  in 
the  country  labored  each  with  the  congress- 
man in  his  own  state,  it  was  due  to  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  parliamentary  skill  of  Mr. 
Willis  that  the  bill,  setting  aside  a  thirty  year 
four  per  cent  bond  of  $250,000,  providing  a 
subsidy  of  $10,000  annually,  finally  became  a 
law  March  3,  1879. 

A  fund  of  $40,000  had  accumulated  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  with  which  land  was  pur- 
chased and  the  building  erected  in  1883,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
supply  of  embossed  books  was  assured  the 
blind. 

Early  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the 
four  per  cent  bonds  for  $250,000  at  its  matur- 
ity in  1907,  but  the  government  was  then  pay- 
ing but  two  per  cent  interest  and  refunding 
at  that  rate  would  have  reduced  the  income 
one-half.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
local  board  visited  Washington  and  found  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  unable  to  renew  the 
bonds  for  thirty  years  at  four  per  cent  with- 
out special  act  of  Congress.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sher- 
ley,  representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  and  favorably  reported 
from  the  committee  by  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  a  lifelong  friend  of  our  then  president, 
Col.  Andrew  Cowan.  Through  Mr.  Sherley's 
efforts  the  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of  Sen- 
ator Spooner,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
$250,000  bond  on  maturity  were  credited  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual  trust 
fund,  and  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
was  provided. 

Through  the  skill  and  mechanical  genius  of 
Mr.  Huntoon,  secretary  and  superintendent  for 
almost  half  a  century,  the  processes  of  produc- 
ing embossed  books  were  developed  and  im- 
proved and  the  list  of  publications  grew  from 
a  few  titles  to  several  thousand. 

The  embossed  books  produced  at  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  have  never 
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been  equalled  and  are  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  as  attested  by  the  medals  awarded 
wherever  the  work  was  exhibited : 

Vienna  1873 

Centennial  at   Philadelphia 1876 

Chicago   World's   Fair 1893 

Paris  Exposition  1878 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair 1904 

During  all  these  years  while  the  processes  of 
printing  were  being  evolved  and  improved,  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  blind  were  increas- 
ing in  size  and  number.  When  the  original 
appropriation  was  made  in  1879  there  was  an 
enrollment  in  the  schools  of  2180,  which  had 
gradually  increased  in  forty  years  to  about 
6000.  It  had  been  realized  for  some  years 
that  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  demand 
for  embossed  literature  had  grown  beyond  the 
$10,000  annual  appropriation.  The  final  deter- 
mining factor  to  secure  more  funds  for  print- 
ing was  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  V/i,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
of  America  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  June,  1918. 

At  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Printing  House,  held  July  1,  1918,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War, 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
now  in  service  will  be  blind,  and  since  a  part 
of  their  re-education  and  rehabilitation  will 
require  textbooks  and  general  literature  in  the 
approved  system  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind  in  increased  number  and  volume,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  when  provision  was  made  in 
1879  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  income  has  been 
$10,000  per  annum  has  been  increased  from 
2180  pupils  in  1879  to  5640  pupils  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

"Resolved,  that  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  request  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation  to  such  an  amount  as  will 
provide  in  perpetuity  an  income  of  $50,000  per 
annum  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  locat- 
ed at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  textbooks  and 
literature  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind." 

At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  seven  trus- 
tees was  appointed  to  promote  the  passage  of 
legislation  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  sup- 
port and  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  by 
the  United  States  government  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken  until  February,  1919,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sher- 
ley  of  Kentucky  authorizing  an  increased  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000  annually.  This  bill  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  from  the  committee, 
but  failed  of  passage  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  Congress. 


A  bill  identical  in  form  was  then  introduced 
at  the  next  session  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Ogden 
of  Kentucky,  successor  to  Mr.  Sherley.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  on  July  10  and  the 
Senate  on  August  4  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  August  16. 

This  bill  as  enacted  differs  from  the  original 
act  of  1879  in  that  it  does  not  appropriate  but 
simply  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
annually.  The  original  appropriation  of 
$10,000  is  derived  from  a  trust  fund  of  $250.- 
(XX),  which  is  held  in  perpetuity  to  produce  this 
income  each  year. 

The  increased  appropriation  of  $40,000  must 
be  put  into  some  appropriation  measure  and 
acted  upon  by  Congress  each  year. 

The  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved 
November  4,  1919,  contained  an  appropriation 
of  $30,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  a  sum  of 
$10,000  less  than  the  amount  annually  author- 
ized by  the  said  act  of  August  4,  1919.  The 
$30,000  was  paid  January  15,  1920,  and  after 
some  delay  the  $10,000  was  included  in  a  Gen- 
eral Deficiency  Bill,  which  was  approved  June 
5,  and  this  sum  is  now  available.  The  $40,000 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  car- 
ried as  an  item  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  which 
was  also  approved  June  5. 

From  these  facts  you  will  note  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  did 
not  actually  receive  any  increased  appropria- 
tion until  about  five  months  ago  and  then  only 
part  payment  was  made.  How  this  institution 
has  been  maintained  on  its  former  income  of 
$10,000  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous  and  we 
must  concede  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical business  management  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  faithful  employees  that  enabled 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions. Instead  of  the  criticism  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  Printing  House  by  thought- 
less ones,  no  doubt,  who  little  understood  the 
problem  of  such  a  business,  commendation  and 
appreciation  should  have  been  forthcoming. 

This  is  briefly  the  history  of  events  that 
brings  us  to  the  present  situation  as  we  find  it 
today. 

We  have  in  Louisville  a  property  valued  at 
$150,000.  The  building  is  a  three-story  sub- 
stantial brick  structure  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  today  for  $75,000.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  office,  pressroom  and  fireproof  vault 
for  the  storage  of  plates;  on  the  second  floor 
are  stockrooms  and  bindery  and  on  the  third 
floor  the  stereotyping  room.  Here  we  have 
seven  stereotyping  machines  in  constant  oper- 
ation—four of  them  are  regulation  Braille 
machines  and  the  other  three  are  New  York 
Point  stereographers,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  Braille  writers.  All  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  adjusted  to  the  scale  (90-250- 
400)  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  and  they  require  the  constant  serv- 
ices of  a  skilled  machinist  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  running  order.  Seven  operators  are 
employed    in    this    department    and    each    one 
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averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty  plates  a  day. 
Until  the  increased  appropriation  was  assured 
these  operators  received  $45  a  month — now 
they  are  paid  $65,  which  is  not  nearly  enough 
for  the  very  exacting  and  highly  specialized 
work  they  are  doing. 

Six  persons  are  at  present  employed  in  the 
bindery  and  here  is  found  the  greatest  con- 
gestion. It  has  never  been  possible  to  carry 
anything  but  unbound  stock  on  hand,  and  with 
the  enormous  increased  cost  of  all  bindery 
materials  it  would  not  be  good  business  policy 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  A  new  method  of  bind- 
ing has  been  recently  developed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann,  the  experienced  foreman  of  the  Printing 
House,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  many 
of  the  mechanical  devices  now  in  use.  Thic  bind- 
ing eliminates  entirely  the  use  of  the  guard, 
thus  reducing  both  weight  and  quantity  of 
material  formerly  required.  The  amount  of 
handling  necessary  for  each  volume  is  also 
greatly  reduced  because  even  the  back  is  now 
-.ewcd  on  by  the  stitching  machine.  This  bind- 
ing gives  us  a  lighter  volume  and  one  which 
opens  more  freely,  thus  insuring  comfort  to 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time  we  will  be  able 
to  add  a  half  inch  to  the  length  of  the  line  on 
the  same  size  paper.  We  estimate  th3t  the 
elimination  of  the  guards  alone  will  effect  a 
saving  on  a  year's  production  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  for  the  saving  produced  by 
this  method  of  binding  we  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  publica- 
tions. 

The  rotary  press  now  in  use  at  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  was  installed  in  1880  and 
has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  three  times  and  is  still  the  best 
type  of  press  practicable  for  that  purpose.  Its 
capacity  is  7200  pages  per  hour.  Allowing  for 
change  of  plates,  the  actual  working  production 
is  about  3000  per  hour.  There  are  also  two 
platen  hand  presses  for  the  making  of  proof 
sheets  and  embossed  maps. 

The  fireproof  vault,  a  room  16}4x36j4,  is 
Ulled  to  its  capacity  with  brass  plates  from 
which  the  books  are  printed.  The  total  rum- 
ber  of  plates  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Printing  House  is  290,372.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  these  are  in  the  vault  and  the  rest 
stored  in  the  basement  and  other  parts  of  the 
building.  These  plates  are  handled  and  stored 
entirely  by  the  pressman,  who  does  all  the 
printing. 

The  office  force  consists  of  a  bookkeeper, 
wider  clerk  and  stenographer.  The  keeping  of 
all  books  and  records  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert  accountant  and  all  orders 
are  carefully  filed  and  checked  when  filled  As 
practically  all  business  is  carried  on  by  mail, 
the  office  work  is  most  important.  The  total 
number  of  employees  is  twenty-three  with  a 
monthly  payroll  of  $1700. 

With  these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  I  beg  to 
submit  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accom- 
plished from  July   1,  1919,  to  June  1,  1920,  a 


period  of  eleven  months.  A  complete  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  will 
be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Printing  House  July  1,  but  the  fol- 
lowing data  does  not  include  the  present 
month  of  June. 

Report  of  work  done  for  eleven  months  from 
July  1,  1919,  to  May  31,  1920: 

Total  number  of  publications  completed. ..    80 

Total  number  of  volumes 120 

Number   of  large   size   volumes 91 

Number  of  half  size  volumes 26 

Number  of  nine  inch  volumes 3 

Total  120 

Titles  Vol. 

Publications  of  American  Print- 
ing House  24  iSy2 

Publications  of  American  Li- 
brary Association  36  51 

Publications  of  New  York  State 
Library 10  17 

Publications  of  Detroit  Public 
Library 1  1 

Publications  of  California  State 
Library 2  2 

Publications  of  Bible  Training 
School 1  IVi 

Publications  of  American  Bible 
Society  2  3 

Publications  of  New  York  Bible 
Society  1  1 

Miscellaneous  publications  -     3  7 

Total  publications  80  120 

Stereotyping. 

Number  of  large  size  plates 9,285 

Number  of  half  size  plates 2,031 

Number  of  nine  inch  plates 44 

Total   number   of  plates 11,360 

Increase  over  previous  year  more  than   100 
per  cent. 

Presswork. 

Number  of  large  pages 569,479 

Number  of  10-inch  pages 41,752 

Number  of  9-inch  pages 6,567 

Number  of  6-inch  pages 247,172 

Total  number  of  pages 864,970 

Number  of  Revised  Braille  Volumes 7,390 

Number  of  American  Braille  Volumes 1,108 

Number  of  New  York  Point  Volumes 676 

Total  number  of  volumes  printed 9,174 

Total  number  pamphlets  printed 3,061 

Total  number  alphabet  sheets 1,220 

Total  number  copies  of  music 305 

Total  number  cardboard  maps 261 
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Bindery. 

Number  of  large  volumes  bound 4,562 

Number  of  10-inch  volumes  bound 435 

Number  of  9-inch  volumes  bound 97 

Number  of  6-inch  volumes  bound 1,695 

Total  number  volumes  bound 6,789 

Total  number  of  pamphlets  bound 2,746 

Pamphlets 

Total   number   bound   Revised 

Braille    3,648        1,617 

Total  number  bound  Ameri- 
can  Braille 1,475  805 

Total     number     bound     New 

York  Point 1,664  324 

Total  number  bound  line  letter         2         

6,789        2,746 

Collated   and    folded    for    New   York   State 
Library,  300  large  volumes  in  Revised  Braille. 

Shipments. 

Number  of  large  volumes 5,963 

Number  of  10-inch  volumes 274 

Number  of  9-inch  volumes 103 

Number  of  6-inch  volumes 1,639 

Total  number  of  volumes 7,979 

Total  number  of  pamphlets 2,472 

Total  number  of  alphabet  sheets 3,564 

Total  number  of  copies  of  music 78 

Pamphlets 

Number  of  volumes  Revised 
Braille    -  4,334  958 

Number    of    volumes    Ameri- 
can Braille  1,359  955 

Number  of  volumes  New 
York  Point  2,171  556 

Number  of  volumes  Nine  Let- 
ter        15  2 

I  think  you  will  quite  agree  with  me  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  eco- 
nomic conditions  been  so  unsettled  as  during 
this  period.  Shortage  of  production  and  in- 
creased demand  for  all  supplies  with  its  re- 
sultant high  cost  of  all  commodities,  strikes 
and  labor  problems  that  have  interfered  with 
shipments  and  made  embargoes  necessary,  are 
some  of  the  contributing  causes  that  have  made 
the  past  year  almost  an  impossible  one  for  the 
producer.  Every  item  that  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  book  has  increased  in  cost, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
delay  that  most  materials  could  be  procured  at 
all.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  we  have  not  raised 
the  prices  of  books,  but  have  sought,  rither, 
to  reduce  them,  trusting  that  the  increased 
appropriation  and  increased  production  would 
help  out  in  this  difficult  situation. 


Under  conditions  like  the  foregoing,  which 
in  all  probability  will  prevail  for  another  year 
or  two,  all  plans  for  future  expansion  must 
of  necessity  be  very  indefinite. 

We  had  hoped  to  enlarge  the  building  and  a 
bill  asking  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  from 
the  state  of  Kentucky  for  this  purpose  was  in- 
troduced at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  had 
favorable  consideration  in  the  House,  but  be- 
cause of  more  pressing  demands  from  other 
institutions  it  was  decided  to  defer  further 
action  until  another  session.  The  plans  and 
estimate  submitted  by  an  architect  included 
the  enlargement  of  the  vault  and  pressioom, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  immediate  need. 
The  congressional  appropriation  can  only  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  books  and  must 
not  be  spent  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  so 
money  for  building  purposes  must  be  secured 
elsewhere. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  and  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  a 
new  press.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer 
definite  action  on  this  project  until  we  were 
positively  sure  that  next  year's  appropriation 
was  forthcoming  and  balance  due  on  this  year 
was  paid.  The  present  press  is  still  doing  sat- 
isfactory work,  but  it  was  built  for  a  plate 
with  a  10-inch  line  and  consequently  will  not 
print  a  larger  one.  Some  two  side  printing 
has  been  done  on  this  press,  but  it  was  very 
hard  on  the  machine  and  we  do  not  like  to  risk 
the  danger  of  a  breakdown  and  consequent  de- 
lay in  the  work.  An  expert  in  the  printing 
business  from  Chicago  who  recently  visited 
our  plant  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  possible  to  secure  a  better  or  simpler 
type  of  press  for  the  purpose  used.  No  doubt, 
press  manufacturers  can  easily  build  a  press 
of  the  same  design  with  possibly  some  im- 
provements that  will  permit  of  a  longer  line 
and  will  also  do  two  side  printing. 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  gleaned  from 
eighteen  months'  experience  in  actual  charge 
of  this  work  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  large  orders 
of  textbooks  wanted  for  the  fall  session  by 
schools  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  May  1. 
To  prevent  any  further  accumulation  of  Amer- 
ican Braille  and  New  York  Point  books  only 
the  actual  number  of  copies  ordered  is  now 
printed,  so  if  all  orders  for  the  school  term 
could  be  listed  and  filled  together  much  time 
and  labor  could  be  saved. 

In  issuing  a  new  publication,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
edition  to  be  printed.  If  every  school  for  the 
blind  sharing  in  the  government  subsidy  would 
agree  to  take  at  least  one  copy  of  every  publi- 
cation, we  would  have  some  assurance  that  a 
fair  sized  edition  would  be  disposed  of.  Event- 
ually the  large  edition  would  he  a  material 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost. 

Great  confusion  results  from  too  previous 
announcement   of   new    publications.      A   book 
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should  not  be  advertised  until  the  plates  are 
completed  and  the  volume  is  ready  to  be  print- 
ed. We  have  had  much  criticism  for  delayed 
tilling  of  orders  that  was  not  our  fault.  The 
annual  catalogue  is  issued  in  July  and  a  sup- 
plementary list  should  be  distributed  every 
three  months. 

As  the  increased  appropriation  will  soon 
make  the  school  quotas  more  nearly  adequate 
to  their  needs  the  annual  allowance  should 
never  be  overdrawn,  as  has  been  the  case  so 
frequently  in  former  years. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  closing  on  the  real 
subject  of  this  paper,  "Plans  and  Policies  in 
the  Management  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind." 


Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Enlarged  capacity  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  embossed  literature, 
so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  promptness 
and  very  best  service  rendered. 

2.  Improved  equipment  to  produce  the  best 
results  at  a  lower  cost,  if  possible. 

3.  Concentration  of  every  effort  to  brinK 
about  as  speedily  as  possible  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Type. 

4.  Thorough  co-operation  with  every  school, 
library  and  organization  working  for  the  edu- 
cation and  betterment  of  the  blind. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 


We,    your    Committee    on    Credentials,    beg 
leave   to   report   as   follows : 

Delegates 
Alabama — 

F.  H.  Manning,  Principal. 
J.  S.  Graves,  Teacher. 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Teacher. 

Arkansas — 

D.  W.  Glover,  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Glover,  Teacher. 

California — 

Dr.  T.  M.   Putnam,  Trustee. 
H.  R.  Chapman,   Principal. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman,  Teacher. 
Miss  Effie  H.   Pye,  Teacher. 

Connecticut — 

Gordan  Hicks,  Superintendent. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Tntstee. 
Herman  Immeln,  Teacher. 
Miss  Mary  Melvin,  Teacher. 

District  of  Columbia — 

Miss  Josselyn  Gdiffin,  Librarian. 
Miss  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian. 

Georgia — 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Superintendent. 


Idaho- 


W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 


Illinois- 


Robt.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent. 


Indiana — 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Hough,  Trustee. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 

Iowa — 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Superintendent. 

Kentucky — 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Vernette   Scroggan,  Teacher. 

Maryland — 

Blanchard  Randall,  Trustee. 
J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent. 
L.  W.  Wallace,   Superintendent. 
C.   F.  F.   Campbell,  Teacher. 
Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson,  Teacher. 
Miss  Mary  Weigle,  Teacher. 
Sarah  H.  Madden,  Teacher. 
Miss  Catherine  Codd,  Librarian. 

Massachusetts — 

E.   E.   Allen,   Superintendent. 

Michigan — 

Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Teacher. 
Mrs.  Grace  Dudley  Davis,  Librarian. 

.Minnesota — 

Miss  Julia  F.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Mississippi — 

Dr.  M.  L.   Batson.  Superintendent. 

Missouri — 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Green.  Teacher. 


Montana — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  Superintendent. 

New   York  State— 

F.  W.  Seveme,  Trustee. 

C.  A.   Hamilton,  Superintendent. 


New  York  City— 

Edw.   M.  VanCleve,   Superintendent. 
Miss  Gertrude  Martin,  Teacher. 
Miss  Alta  Reed,  Teacher. 
Miss    Mary   E.    Schoonmaker,    Teacher. 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite.  Librarian. 


New  Jersey — 

Miss  Janet  G.   Patterson,   Teacher 
Newark  Public  School. 


New   Mexico — 

R.   R.   Pratt,   Superintendent. 
Miss  Emma  Hamsher,  Teacher. 


Nortli  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent. 
H.  C.  Griffen,  Teacher. 
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E.   E.   Bramlette,   Superintendent. 


Utah- 


Frank    M.    Driggs,   Superintendent 


Virginia — 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Laura  M.  Britt,  Teacher. 
L.  L.  Watts,  Teacher. 
Miss  Sadie  G.  Goss,  Teacher. 


West  Virginia — 

F.   L.   Burdett,   Superintendent 
A.  H.  Cox,  Teacher. 
Miss  Nettie  Lucas,  Teacher. 
Herman  Welker,  Teacher. 


Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Buck,  Teacher. 


Associate  Members 


North   Dakota— 

B.   P.  Chappk.   Superintendent. 


Alabama — 

Mrs.  J.   S.  Ganey. 


Ohio- 


Geo.  S.  Chapin,  Asst.  Superintendent. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,   Public  School   Super- 
visor. 


Ontario— 

W.   B.  Race,  Superintendent. 
S.  C.   Swift,   Librarian. 


Pennsylvania,  East — 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  L.  Delfino,  Librarian. 
Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Greaves,  Teacher. 
Miss    Claudia    Potter,    Teacher. 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania,  West — 

T.    S.    McAloney,    Superintendent. 
Annie  E.  Carson,  Librarian. 


Tennessee — 

I.    S.    Wampler,    Superintendent. 


California — 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Isaacs. 

Connecticut — 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks. 


District  of  Columbia — 

Miss   Virginia   Kelly, 
Arthur  E.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Holmes, 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Moore, 
Miss  Helen  E.  Pyles, 
Harold  Molter. 


Indiana — 

C.  D.  Chadwick, 

Mrs.  George  S.  Wilson. 


Iowa — 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Palmer, 
Eber  L.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Lyle. 
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Maryland- 
Mrs.   J.   F.   Bledsoe, 
Miss   Virginia   Bledsoe, 
Miss  Sallie  M.  Bledsoe, 
George   Krebs, 
A.  H.  Leonard, 
Mrs.   A.   H.   Leonard, 
Lyman  Steed, 
Mrs.  Lyman  Steed, 
Mrs.  Lilly  Linn, 
Harry    Thurlow, 
Mrs.  Harry  Thurlow, 
Mrs.   M.  A.   Hewitt, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Watkins, 
Miss  Octavia  Alpiser, 
Harry  J.  Auen, 
Charles   H.    Bocheau, 
Miss  Jane  Christopher, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Glenn, 
Miss  Minnie  Hicks, 
Miss   Rose  Goodman, 
Miss  Susan   Haury, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Hille, 
Miss    Ebba    Holteen, 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Ladd, 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Martein, 
Mrs.  Martha  Norris, 
Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston, 
Henry  J.  Stegmerten, 
Mrs.   Mary   E.  Trice, 
Frank  Trigger, 
Mr.   Elmer   Vogts, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
J.  E.  Hannum, 
R.  F.  Hollyday, 
H.  E.  Mozealous, 
J.  L.  Copeland, 
H.  R.  Latimer, 
Geo.  R.  Bellows, 

Massachusetts — 

Dr.    Samuel    P.    Hayes, 
Charles  B.  Hayes. 

New  Jersey — 

Mrs.  Langstroth, 
Miss  Lydia   Hayes. 

New   York — 

Mr.  Herz, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Severne, 
George  E.  Eaton, 
Mrs.  Hathaway, 
Walter  G.  Holmes, 


Ohio- 
Mrs.   Robert   B.    Irwin, 
Mrs.   Blanchard. 

Ontario — 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Race, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Swift. 

Pennsylvania — 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  McAloney, 
Miss   Elizabeth   McAloney, 
Robert  Burritt, 
Fred  H.   Mills, 
Miss  Ruth  Crane, 
Miss   Ida   E.   Price, 
Russell  K.  Miller. 

Virginia — 

Rev.  R.  Cary  Montague. 

West  Virginia — 

C.  E.  Whipp. 

Wisconsin — 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Miss  A.  M.  Turner, 
T.  A.  Beadnell, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Beadnell, 

Austria — 

Dr.  Max  Herz. 

Holland- 
Mrs.  Vanderkopf. 

Norway — 

Mr.   Eric   Harilstadt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  Manning,  Chairman 
W.  B.  Race, 
B.  P.  Chapple, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25,  1920. 

We,  the  Auditing  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  G.  F.  Oli- 
phant,  Treasurer,  A.  A.  I.  B.,  have  this  day  made  said  examination  and  find  books  and 
vouchers  correct. 

I.  S.  Wampi.er,  Chairman. 
Ella  Marsh  Hough, 
A.  H.  Cox, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


1.  Whereas,  the  studies  made  by  tlie  Effi- 
ciency Committee  of  this  Association  have  in- 
dicated a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  form 
and  the  content  of  courses  of  study  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  in  the  aims  and  prac- 
tices within  the  classrooms,  both  in  the  order 
and  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  subject 
matter,  and  whereas,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
this  Association  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
certain  fundamental  and  generally  recognized 
principles  should  be  formulated  and  enunciated 
for  the  guidance  of  our  profession  in  the  prep- 
aration of  courses  of  study ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  First,  that  the 
Association  expresses  its  cordial  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  for  the  excellent  work 
already  accomplished ; 

Second,  that  the  Association  instructs  the 
committee  to  continue  the  work  so  well  begun, 
and  suggests  that  the  committee  consider  the 
advisability  of  preparing  a  manual  or  bulletin 
embodying  a  definite  statement  of  such  princi- 
ples and  including  a  summary  of  the  tentative 
conclusions  reached  by  the  committee. 

Third,  that  the  Association  commends  the 
wisdom  which  prompted  the  committee  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  a  trained  psychologist  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  whose  work  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  as  the  benefits  to  be  ulti- 
mately derived  by  the  whole  profession  through 
the  studies  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  assistants  can- 
not now  be  estimated. 

2.  Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  vocational  education 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare  by  passing 
the  Smith-Hughes  act  establishing  a  large  fund 
for  vocational  education  in  co-operation  with 
the  individual  states,  and 

Whereas,  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  efficiency  of  the  individual, 
to  increase  production  in  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  to  furnished  trained  workmen  in  the 
industries,  and  whereas,  the  blind  need  train- 
ing as  well  as  others  expecting  to  enter  trades 
or  industries,  and  when  so  trained  may  become 
self-supporting  and  efficient  workmen  and  valu- 
able citizens,  and,  whereas,  the  schools  for  the 
blind  are  the  constituted  agencies  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  blind,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  protests  most  vigorously 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  or  the  officials  thereof, 
which  in  effect  classes  the  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  with  defectives  and  delinquents, 
as  unfair  and  unjust  and  based  on  a  grave 
misconception  of  the  true  status  of  the  blind, 


its  individual  members  pledge  themselves  to 
urge,  through  their  respective  state  Boards  of 
Education,  that  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  reconsider  its  action  in  in- 
cluding the  blind  in  this  classification,  and 
permit  schools  for  the  blind  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  act  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  public  schools. 

Resolved,  further,  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  president  with  instructions 
to  procure  through  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  state  schools,  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  several  states,  and  to  take  up 
the  question  with  the  Federal  Board  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  wis- 
dom, so  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  may  be 
quickly  available. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  would 
welcome  the  co-operation  of  some  wisely  or- 
ganized agency  for  assisting  and  improving  the 
vocational  education  and  the  employment  of 
the  blind  of  this  country,  such  as  has  been  out- 
lined at  this  convention  by  Director  Wallace 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

4.  Whereas,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  done  most  laudable  work  in  pro- 
viding books  for  the  blind  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  V/;,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  librarian  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  heartfelt  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  extended  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for  its  gener- 
ous co-operation,  and  that  the  organization  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  hope- 
fully for  a  continuation  of  their  efforts  on  a 
larger  scale. 

5.  Whereas,  the  prevalence  of  defective 
vision  among  persons  of  school  age,  both  in 
and  out  of  any  school,  is  a  recognized  fact, 
and  whereas,  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  advised  that  spe- 
cial classes  be  formed  for  such  persons. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that  conservation 
of  vision  classes  should  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
education;  and  that  efforts  be  made  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

6.  Whereas,  the  presence  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  in  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
in  every  way  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  normal  blind  children,  and, 

Whereas,  the  primary  defect  is  feeble-mind- 
edness,  not  blindness. 


Resolved,  secondly.  That  the  Association  and  Be  it  resolved,  that  it   is  the   sense  of  the 
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members  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  training  and  custodial  care  of 
the  blind  feeble-minded  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  that  the  management  of  such 
institutions  be  urged  to  provide  for  those  chil- 
dren in  small  groups  who  shall  be  classified  and 
distributed  precisely  as  are  the  seeing  feeble- 
minded on  the  basis  of  their  mentality. 

7.  Whereas,  through  inadvertence,  perhaps. 
the  book  which  is  entitled  "List  of  Subject 
Headings,  for  use  in  Dictionary  Catalogues 
prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Third  Edition,  revised  by 
Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  1914,"  and  which  was 
published  for  the  guidance  of  librarians 
throughout  the  country,  lists  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  blind  under  the  general  subject  head- 
ing "Asylums."  as  on  pp.  29  and  119  of  said 
volume,  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  this  word  is  very  mis- 
leading where  used  in  reference  to  schools, 
workshops  and  many  of  the  activities  of  asso- 
ciations and  commissions  for  the  blind ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  that  the  executive  committee  of 
this  Association  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  officers  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  respectfully 
calling  their  attention  to  this  error  and  urgent- 
ly requesting  that  correction  be  made  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  this  and  any  other  pub- 
lications of  the  A.  L.  A. 

8.  Whereas,  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  any  particular  grade,  need  to  possess  not 
only  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  seeing 
of  a  like  grade  in  day  schools,  but  also  spe- 
cialized training  and  experience  in  work  for 
the  sightless,  and 

Whereas,  Such  teachers  must  necessarily  be 
called  on  daily  for  duties  outside  of  and  in 
addition  to  classroom  work,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that  teachers  of 
the  blind  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  higher  than  teachers  of  similar 
grades  in  the  public  day  schools,  a  reasonable 
allowance  being  made  for  maintenance. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  McAloney,  Hooper  and 
Cox  be  appointed  to   endeavor   to   revive  the 


activities  and  the  organization  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  expresses  its 
thanks  to  all  not  members  of  the  Association 
whose  contributions  have  enriched  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  Association,  and  in  particular  to  Dr.  Bu- 
ford  Johnson,  Mr.  Erik  Harilstad,  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Harold  Molter,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  and  Mrs.  Vanderkopf  for 
illuminating  papers  upon  subjects  of  present 
interest  to  all  instructors  of  the  blind,  and  to 
Dr.  Max  Herz  of  Austria  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  inventions  in  aid  of  the  blind. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
be  extended  to  the  newspapers  that  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Association 
through  advance  publicity  and  through  accu- 
rate, sympathetic  reports  of  its  proceedings, 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  extends  to 
Director  Wallace  and  Assistant  Director 
Campbell  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  all  who  participated  in  making 
the  visit  to  Evergreen  enjoyable  and  profitable, 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their 
hospitality,  and  for  the  careful  planning  that 
enabled  each  visitor  to  derive  the  utmost  bene- 
fit from  the  time  spent  in  the  institution. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  hereby  ex- 
presses to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Super- 
intendent John  F.  Bledsoe  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  his  staff  of  helpers 
and  to  the  loyal  friends  of  the  school  who  so 
kindly  furnished  automobiles  appreciation  of 
and  hearty  thanks  for  the  typical  Southern  hos- 
pitality extended  to  delegates  and  guests  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  said 
Association,  for  the  careful  attention  that  has 
foreseen  and  provided  for  every  want  and  the 
cordial  kindliness  that  has  characterized  the 
attitude  of  all  connected  with  the  school 
throughout  the  session. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

E.  Hazel  Pye, 
Geo.  S.  Chapin, 
H.  M.  McManaway, 

Chairman. 
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RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  LIBRARY  SECTION   OJ 
TWENTY-FIFTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND. 


THF. 


Resolved,  That  the  library  delegates  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  order  to  develop  a  larger  per- 
centage of  readers  among  the  blind  of  the 
country  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind  of  the  A.  L.  A.  take  steps  to 
inform  library  commissions  or  other  state 
agencies  of  their  nearest  circulating  libraries 
containing  embossed  collections,  and  request 
that  those  agencies  make  every  effort  to  inter- 
est the  blind  of  their  community  in  reading. 

Resolved,   That,   due   to   the   great   need    for 


fiction  in  Revised  Braille.  Grade  \'/j,  the 
library  delegates  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  round 
table  session  June  24,  1920,  Overlea,  Md.,  earn- 
estly recommend  the  publication  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  attractive  titles  in  this  class  of 
reading. 


Resolved,  That  the  A.  L.  A.  be  asked  to  pre- 
pare embossed  classified  finding  lists  of  all 
stereotyped  works  in  Revised  Braille,  Grades  1. 
\'A  and  2  in  separate  form. 


REPORT  OF  THE  C<  >MMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


During  the  interim  of  two  years  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  some  of  the  best 
known  workers  for  the  blind  have  passed 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  into  the 
life  eternal.     For  them — 

"The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done, 
The  victory  of  life  is  won; 
The  song  of  triumph  has  begun." 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  has 
suffered  an  unusual  loss  in  the  death  of  three 
persons  prominently  identified  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind   for  many  years. 

YOUNG— The  death  of  Gen.  Bennett  H. 
Young,  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
Sunday,  February  23,  1919,  was  a  great  shock 
and  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  school  he  loved 
so  much  and  served  so  faithfully.  During 
the  fifteen  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  children  under  his  care 
and  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  efforts 
to  secure  important  legislation  and  make 
many  improvements.  He  was  a  gallant  Con- 
federate soldier,  exemplary  churchman,  and 
Christian  gentleman  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  advancement,  betterment  and  uplift  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  particularly  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  and  those  dependent. 

HUNTOON— On  August  9,  1919,  there 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  educators  of  the 
blind,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice one  who  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1836.  After  graduation,  from  Harvard  in 
1856,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  private  school  for  boys  until  he  be- 
came Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 


tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  1871. 
During  his  long  administration  there  of  forty- 
one  years,  the  buildings  and  equipment  were 
improved  and  enlarged  and  the  school  broad- 
ened and  developed  along  every  line.  He 
was  always  in  the  advance  guard  of  every 
new   educational   movement. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Huntoon  took 
charge  of  the  school,  he  became  Superintend- 
ent of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  His  labors  in  that  work  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

In  1879  Mr.  Huntoon  was  instrumental  in 
securing  from  Congress  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
establishment  and  thus  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  supply  of  em- 
bossed books  was  assured. 

By  his  own  inventions,  Mr.  Huntoon  sup- 
plemented the  ingenuity  of  others  until  he 
transformed  printing  for  the  blind.  His  dis- 
sected relief  maps  have  never  been  equalled 
and  the  influence  of  his  scholarly  mind  and 
inventive  genius  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  never  cease. 

For  many  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  his  charming  personality,  quick  wit, 
genial  manner  and  kindly  courtesy  are  happy 
memories   of  this   wonderful   career. 

COWAN — It  seems  fitting  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute here  to  one  who,  though  not  an  educator 
of  the  blind,  yet  gave  freely  and  generously 
of  his  time  and  best  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

The  death  of  Col.  Andrew  Cowan  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1919,  followed  very  closely  that  of 
B.  B.  Huntoon,  whose  great  work  for  the 
blind  he  so  faithfully  and  ardently  sup- 
ported. 
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For  eight  years,  Col.  Cowan  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  for  twenty-two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
serving  as  President  for  most  of  that  time. 

The  interests  of  the  school  and  especially 
of  the  Printing  House  were  ever  near  his 
heart  and  during  his  last  illness  of  more  than 
a  year  this  work  of  printing  for  the  blind 
was  the  one  thing  in  which  he  maintained 
the  keenest  interest.  The  matter  of  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  embossed  printing 
was  a  question  which  gave  him  much  con- 
cern and  it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him  that  he  lived  to  know  the  in- 
crease was  assured.  The  entire  world  of  the 
blind  has  lost  a  friend  in  the  death  of  Col. 
Andrew  Cowan. 

BOWLES— There  died  in  March,  1919, 
William  A.  Bowles,  aged  69,  who  for  23 
years  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bowles  had  previously  been  Principal  of  a 
High  School  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Staunton,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Under  his  administration,  the  Staunton 
School  for  the  Blind  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  school  was 
tripled ;  several  new  buildings  were  erected, 
and  a  large  acreage  added  to  the  school  farm. 
He  also  greatly  beautified  the  grounds  about 
the  school  building. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  distinctly  an  educator,  and 
gave  the  best  of  himself  to  his  work.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  standard  of  the  Staunton 
School  was  materially  raised.  He  was  a  tower 
of  strength  in  that  he  possessed  a  strong 
Christian  character,  and  always  stood  for  and 
practiced  the  highest  ideals  of  living.  By  his 
death  the  Staunton  School  has  lost  an  ef- 
ficient administrator,  and  the  Blind  a  personal 
friend. 

MILLIGAN— On  March  the  28th,  1920,  in 
Colorado  Springs  occurred  the  death  of  Law- 
rence E.  Milligan,  Principal  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Milligan  made  very 
thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  After  teaching  in  the  Georgia  and 
the  Colorado  Schools  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Montana  School. 

His  entrance  upon  the  executive  duties 
continued  in  a  masterly  manner  the  splendid 
constructive  work  which  had  already  been 
inaugurated  in  that  institution  by  his  pre- 
decessor. 

In    1912    he    became    the    Principal    of    the 


California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
and  for  eight  years  conducted  the  affairs  of 
that  school  in  such  a  progressive  and  satis- 
factory way  as  to  gain  for  himself  a  lead- 
ing place  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 
To  have  known  Mr.  Milligan  was  to  have 
loved  him.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  years 
his  life's  work  was  ended,  but  his  influence 
and  example  will  be  with  us  always. 

BLISS— On  July  25,  1919,  occurred  the  death 
of  Howard  F.  Bliss,  Managing  editor  of  the 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette  and  former  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  appointed  to  this  position  in 
1895  and  served  for  six  years  with  absolute 
impartiality  and  never  failing  kindness. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  democratic;  his  thought 
was  never  for  himself ;  he  lived  as  he  thought 
and  practiced  the  Golden  Rule  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  for  a  human  to  practice  it.  His 
heart  was  big,  his  sympathies  unbounded,  his 
breadth  of  vision  remarkable,  his  poise  and 
balance  unusual. 

The  feeling  of  sorrow  at  his  death  is  deep 
and  universal. 

PARKER— The  death  of  Warren  D.  Parker 
occurred  on  March  21,  1920,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  September,  1891,  but 
resigned  at  the  end  of  three  months,  owing 
to  impaired  health. 

His  interest  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  was 
abiding  and  throughout  the  years  of  service 
rendered  by  the  various  Superintendents,  he 
was  invariably  alert  and  informed  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  school. 

His  career  as  an  educator  in  Wisconsin 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  pedagogics,  dis- 
tributed through  forty-five  years  of  profes- 
sional service,  crowned  at  the  end  by  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  the  many  students  whom 
he  had  inspired. 

PILKENTON— Abram  C.  Pilkenton  de- 
parted this  life  in  Greenfield,  Ind.,  March  18, 
1920.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Indianapolis  by  Governor  Durbin  on 
January  1,  1902,  and  was  regularly  reappointed 
by  succeeding  Governors,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  That  he  was  faithful 
to  the  trust  was  evidenced  by  his  many  years 
of  service.  Mr.  Pilkenton  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  decided  in  his  opinions,  firm 
in  his  convictions  and  strong  in  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about 
where  he  stood  on  any  matter  of  moment. 
He  was  generous  with  his  fellowmen,  honor- 
able and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  He  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  of  public  concern 
and   contributed   liberally  to   charities  and   all 
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other  worthy  causes.  He  has  left  a  host  of 
warm  and  admiring  friends  throughout  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  will  he  greatly  missed 
by  them. 

JOINER— The  State  of  Alabama  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  in  the  death  of  Major  G.  A. 
Joiner,  who  passed  away  December  14,  1918. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  his 
brilliant  public  career  was  his  association  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  with  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State.  It  was  no  superficial 
interest  that  he  took  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  of  which  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  trustee.  In  spite  of  the  demands 
upon  his  time  made  by  his  many  business  con- 


nections, he  was  never  too  busy  to  devote  a 
whole-hearted  attention  to  their  affairs.  If, 
as  has  been  said,  a  man's  works  speak  best  for 
him,  then  our  departed  friend  is  eulogized 
by  his  labor  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 

'And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

Susan    B.    Merwin,   Chairman. 
C.  A.  Hamilton, 
R.  W.  Woolston. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS, 


To  the  Association  : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave 
to  present  the  following  persons  to  serve  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period : 

/'resident,  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City. 
First  Vice-President,  John  F.  Bledsoe.  Mary- 
land. 
Second  Vice-President,  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri. 
Secretary,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Susan   B.  Merwin,  Kentucky,  Chairman. 

W.  B.  Race,  Ontario. 

R.  R.  Pratt,  New  Mexico. 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Virginia. 

T.  S.  McAloney.  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  persons 
for  the  various  offices,  which  he  did  and  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  declared  these  persons  duly  elected. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Freegard  Press, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FOREWORD 


In  1918,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian  of  the  California  State 
Library,  began  the  quest  for  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  realizing  the  usefulness  of  these 
volumes  to  all  students  of  education,  particularly  education  of  the  blind. 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  New  York  City, 
was  able  to  satisfy  his  need  by  presenting  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  to  the 
Library  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  whereby  the  California 
State  Library  would  make  an  index  to  the  Proceedings  and  in  recognition 
of  the  favor  shown  would  furnish  to  the  Institute  a  duplicate  index  on 
library  cards  usually  used  for  such  purpose.  It  occurred  to  the  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  that  others  would  be  glad  to  have  such  an  index 
and  he  presented  to  the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1920  a 
plan  for  printing  it  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding  with  the  later  issues 
of  the  Proceedings.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  publish  the  Index  if  practicable.  The  present 
volume  is  the  result  of  the  committee's  successful  labors. 

Through  the  half  century  from  1871  to  1920,  a  body  of  literature  on 
the  subject  of  educating  the  young  blind  had  been  produced  but  it  was 
buried  in  the  pamphlets  which  the  Association  of  Instructors  had  published, 
buried  because  few  students  would  be  willing  to  traverse  so  many  pages  in 
search  for  information  upon  some  specific  topic  as  was  necessary  in  the 
absence  of  an  index.  What  ever  pedagogy  of  the  blind  has  been  developed 
is  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  these  papers  and  discussions  by  the  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  at  their  biennial  conventions.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
published  Annual  Reports  of  a  few  of  the  institutions  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  present  thoughtful  discussions  of  the  work  of  training  the  young 
blind.  And  these  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  furnish  prac- 
tically the  only  text-book  for  the  student  of  the  problem  how  to  educate  the 
sightless.  By  this  Index,,  therefore,  a  veritable  mine  of  information  has 
been  opened. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Chairman. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.   Hamilton,   Superintendent  Neiv  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 


Index  to  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


Abbott,  N.  C.  Is  it  desirable  that  we 
should  bring  our  schools  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  public  schools  of  our 
locality  and  of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can  it 
be  done?     1910,  p.  88-90.* 

Governor  R.  M.  Bishop.     1878, 


C.  E.  Faulkner.     18S8,  p.   113. 

Dr.     E.     F.     Glaser.      Discussion. 

1915,  p.  54-61. 

Dr.    S.    G.    Howe.      1872,    p.    7-11. 

Discussion.     1872,  p.  22-23. 

N.  B.  Kneass.     1882,  p.  56-57. 

A.   D.   Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 

A.  M.  Marshall.    1896.  p.  71. 

-  John  T.  Morris 


1878,  p.  165-167. 
1888,  p.  111-113. 
1874,  p.  14. 
1878,  p.   14-15. 


J.  T.  Morris. 

W.  J.    Palmer. 

W.  J.   Palmer.     18/8,  p. 

C.  G.  Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

J.  R.  Thompson.     1888,  p.  113. 

A.  S.  Willis.     1888,  p.  109-111. 

Address  in  sign  language.     Lars  M.  Lar- 
sen.     1898,   p.   45-47. 

Address     of    welcome,     1874.       Benjamin 
Pringle.     1874,  p.  3. 

-  Alfred  L.   Elyn.     1876,  p.  3-8. 

W.  R.  Wing.     1878,  p.  3-4. 

Albert  S.  Willis,  1880.  11-13. 

T.  S.   Bell.     1880,  p.   i-7. 

G.  W.  Burchard.  1883,  p.  3-4. 

Acting-mayor  Parker.    1884, 

-  1886.  William  B.  Wait.  1886,  p.  3-4 
1888.  John  T.  Morris.  1888,  p.  3-6. 
1890.  Fred  H.  Wines.  1890,  p.  5-7. 
1890.  Richard  Yates.  1890,  p.  3-5. 
1892.  A.  H.  Dymond.  1892,  p.  13-14. 
1892.  A.  S.  Hardy.  1892,  p.  3-6. 
1892.  Levi  Secord.  1892,  p.  6-8. 
1892.  William  Cochrone.     1892,  p. 

1894,  p.  9. 


P.  3-4. 


1878. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1884. 
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1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1898. 
1904. 

*Location  of  article  is  .. 
found,  thus:    1910,  pages  88-90 


G.   E.  Vincent 
H.  P.  Ford.     1896,  p.  10-11. 
H.  K.  Porter.    1896,  p.  11-13. 
C.  J.  Davis.     1898,  p.  12. 
John  S.  Collins.  1904,  p.  2-5. 
shown  by  th 


5-7. 


p.   7. 


6-7. 


5-6. 


Address  of  welcome,  1904.  M.  H.  Post. 
1904,  p.  5-6. 

1908.     C.  A.   Bookwalter.     1905  & 

1908,  p.  19. 

1910.    George  W.  Donaghey.    1910, 

p.  3. 

1910.     A.  P.  Fletcher.    1910,  p.  3. 

1912.     John  A.  Brashear.     1912,  p. 

1912.  H.  Kirke  Porter.  1912,  p.  3-5 

1915.  Col.  J.  P.  Irish.  1915,  p.  5-8. 

1915.  Livingston  Jenks.  1915,  p.  3-4 

1916.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.     1916, 

1916.     D.  McKean.     1916,  p.  5-6. 
1916.     P.  F.  Martin.     1916,  p.  6-7. 
1920.     Waldo  Newcomer.     1920,  p. 

1920.     Blanchard  Randall.     1920,  p. 

at    the   meeting   of    the    Board    of 

Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1880.  W.  F.  Bullock.  1880, 
p.  67-71. 

Address  on  adjournment,  1871.  William 
Chapin.     1871,  p.  132. 

Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William 
Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

Address  on  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
Brazil.  Phillippe  da  Motta.  1876,  p.  71-72. 
Discussion.     1876,  p.  7Z-73. 

Adolescence.  See  Education  of  the  blind: 
problems  of  adolescence. 

Adolescent  boy,  The.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1910, 
p.    103-104. 

Adult  blind,  Education  of  the.  See  Edu- 
cation of  the  blind:     Adults. 

After  life  of  our  pupils,  The;  the  amount, 
manner  and  propriety  of  school  assistance 
after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  1916, 
p.   51-56.     Discussion.     1916,  p.   56-61. 

Alabama   School   for   the   Blind.     A    few 

thoughts  on  the  employment  of  blind 
teachers  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  A.  H. 
Dymond.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  58-62. 

The  general  character  of  embossed 

literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.  57-63. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind.   J. 


J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 
e  year  of  issue  and  pages  on  which 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Blind.  Primary 
reading  for  the  blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discus- 
sion.    1890,  p.  61-63. 

Should  the  work  in   the  industrial 

department    be    solely    educational?     J.    H. 
Johnson.     1904,  p.  32. 

■  The    study    of    geography.     A.    G. 

Clement.     Discussion.     1890,   p.  55-61. 

The   use   and  abuse   of   arithmetic 

slates.     J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 

Allen,  Edward  E.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,   1920.     1920,  p.   60-65. 

The    family    plan    at    Watertown. 

1915,  p.  44-45. 

The  Halifax  disaster  of  December 

6,  1917,  in  its  relation  to  blindness.    1918,  p. 
55-58. 

Leader    of     round    table     on     The 

feeble-minded  blind:  What  shall  the  school 
do  with  them?     1916,  p.  30-32. 

Leader  of  round  table  on  the  Mon- 

tessori  method.     1912,  p.  67. 

The  nature  and  the  value  of  con- 
tributory effort  from,  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  1910, 
p.  50-54. 

President's  address.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

Reads    paper    on    "The    Defective 

Classes."    1906  &  1908,  p.  33. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  affilia- 
tion with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1904.     1904,  p.  55-56. 

Report    of    the    special    committee 

on  congressional  legislation  in  reference  to 
higher  education.     1904,  p.  17-19. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

1890,  p.  9. 


-     Response    to    addresses    of    wel- 
1896,  p.  15-16. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 


1915,  p.  8. 

Secretary     of     round     table      on 

What  should  the  public  reports  of  the  sup- 
erintendents of  our  schools  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  official  requirements,  in  order 
to  make  them  of  greatest  value  to  the 
work  at  large?     1910,  p.  91-93. 

Should  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all 

its  forms  be  interdicted  in  schools  for  the 
blind?     1896,   p.   39-48. 

Some      present     day      aims     and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  1915. 
p.  9-13. 

The      true      character     and     just 

status  of  schools  for  the  blind.  1902,  p. 
20-27. 


Allen,    Edward    E.      Voluntary    reading. 
1892,  p.  36-40.    Discussion.    1892,  p.  40-42. 

Where  should  sloyd  be  placed  in 

the    course    of   study?      1904,   p.   32. 

appointed      member     of     special 


committe   on   psychology.     1896,  p.   9. 

Allen,  Murray  B.  Siftings.  1°18,  p.  63- 
64. 

Almshouses  for  the  Blind.  See,  Institu- 
tions   for   the   adult   blind. 

Almshouses,  number  of  blind  in.  State 
homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  R.  Place. 
Discussion.    1894,  p.  64-69. 

per  cent  of  blind  in.     Workshops 

for    the    blind.     M.    Anagnos.      Discussion. 
1886,   p.  34-47. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  cooperation  with  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  1888,  p.  44-46. 
53-54. 

Index     to     Proceedings      of,      for 


fifty   years,   1920.     1920,   p.   59. 

Reprint     of    the    proceedings    of 

the  first  convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  held  at  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  August  16,  17  & 
18,  1853.     1874,  p.  42. 

History.      Address    of    welcome. 

William    B.    Wait.     1886,   p.   3-4. 

History.     The    general    character 

of  embossed  literature  which  the  schools 
for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
1886,  p.  53-57. 

History.        President's       address, 

1908.  George  S.  Wilson.  1906  &  1908,  p. 
19-27. 

—     History.     1871-1904.     1904,  p.  59- 

65. 

History.        1871-1908.        1906      & 

1908,    p.    62-69. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  American  Association  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  extends  thanks  to  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  invitation  to  meet  with  them.  1910,  p. 
117. 

Commission    on      Uniform     Type. 

See.  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind. 

Economic  efficency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p. 
7-12. 

meeting   with    at    Overbrook   dis- 


cussed,   1910.      1910,    p.    59. 

American  Bible  Society.  Convention 
does  not  approve  of  the  recent  method  of 
binding  the  Bible  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,  1853.  1853, 'p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  ft. 
p.  41. 
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American  Bible  Society.  The  general 
character  of  embossed  literature  which  the 
schools  for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon.  1886,  p.  53-57.  Discussion.  1886,  p. 
57-63. 

Resolutions   adopted  that  a   com- 


mittee be  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
American  Bible  Society  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  for 
every  blind  person  who  cannot  pay  for 
them,  1853.  1853,  p.  6-7  &  1874,  p.  5-6  ff. 
p.   41. 

American  Braille  type  for  the  blind.  See. 
Types    for   the   blind.      American    Braille. 

American  Convention  of  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  meet  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,   1878.     1878,  p.   16-17. 

American  Library  Association.  Com- 
mittee on  Work  with  the  Blind.  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth 
report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

Library  War  Service.  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
fifth   report,    1920.     1920,   p.  81-89. 

Reports     on    books    available    in 


Revised  Braille  Grade   1  112.     Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,   p.   90-91. 

Resolutions,    1920.      1920,    p.    99- 


100. 


telegram   to,   1918.     1918,  p.   14. 


American  Medical  Association.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conservation  of  Vision.  The 
present  status  of  the  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1915,  p.   49-52. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Address.     A.   S.  Willis.     1888,  p.   108-111. 

Address  of  welcome,  1880.  Al- 
bert S.  Willis.     1880,  p.   11-13. 

All   new  books    to   be   printed   in 

either  Xew  York  Point,  or  American 
Braille,  or  Line  letter  as  the  publication 
committee    directs.      1898,    p.    10. 

Amendment    lost    that    books    be 

printed  in  Braille,  Line  and  New  York 
Point  in  proportion  to  number  of  votes 
cast  by  superintendents;  each  superintend- 
ent having  same  number  of  votes  as  pupils 
in  school.     1894,  p.  72. 

Any    institution    may    devote  its 

money    quota    of   the    subsidy   fund    to  the 

publication  of  any  work  selected  by  its 
superintendent.      1880,   p.    73. 

Apparatus     to     mean     only     such 

articles  as  are  speciallv  adapted  to  the  use 
of  blind  students.     1880,  p.  74. 

B.    B.    Huntoon    elected    superin- 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
By-laws  amended  concerning  the  election 
of   superintendent.      1890,   p.   96-97. 

Clause  in  by-laws  repealed  which 

alows  institutions  to  expend  20%  of  their 
quota  for  material  obtainable  elsewhere 
than  at  the  American  Printing  House,  1882. 
1882,   p.   88. 

Commission     on     Uniform     Type 


tendent,    1888.     1888,   p.    123. 


for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920,  p. 
81-89. 

Committee   appointed   at  meeting 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1880,  to  examine 

the  accounts  of  the  American  Printing 
House.     1880,   p.  72. 

Committee   appointed     to     confer 

with  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  about  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress on  promoting  the  education  of  the 
blind,   1878.     1878,  p.  63-64. 

Committee  appointed  to  examine 

the  accounts  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  report,  1880.  1880,  p. 
74. 

Committee    appointed     to     revise 

the   by-laws,    1888.      1888,    p.    121. 

Committee  of  superintendents  to 

confer  with  the  local  trustees  about  print- 
ing in  uniform  type,  English  Braille.  1916, 
p.    114. 

■     Committee  of  trustees   appointed 

to  act  on  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  Mr.  Huntoon  about  using 
a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  quota  for  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  obtainable  elsewhere  than 
the  American  Printing  House,  1884.  1884, 
p.    74. 

Committee  on  legislation  of  na- 
tional importance.     1916,  p.  114. 

Committee     to     confer     with     the 

Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  about  the  bill  before  Congress 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind  ap- 
pointed,  1878.     1878,  p.   129-130. 

Committee    to    confer    with     the 

trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for    the   Blind   report,    1880.      1880,   p.    36. 

Committee  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
report,   1880.     1880,   p.  14-16. 

Committee  to  prepare  an  appeal  to 

Congress  for  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  report, 
1876.    1876,  p.  67-68. 

Correspondence       between       Mr. 

Anagnos  and  Mr.  Huntoon  read  in  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  wishes  part  of  his  school's 
share  of  funds  to  be  used  for  appliances, 
etc.,  obtainable  elsewhere  than  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House,   1884.     1884,  p.  73. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Cost  of  grounds  and  building.    1882,  p.  87-88. 

Election  of  officers,     1882.     1882, 

p.   90. 

—  1884.     1884,  p.  72-73. 

—  1886.     1886,  p.  106. 

—  1888.     1888,  p.  120. 

—  1890.     1890,  p.  97. 

—  1892.     1892,  p.  viii  ft.  p.  120. 

—  1894.     1894,  p.  72. 

—  1896.     1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898.     1898,   p.  9. 

Executive     Committee 


1884,   p.   73. 

Executive 


Committee 
Committee 


1884-86. 
elected, 
report. 


1886.      1886,    p.    106. 

Executive 

1888.     1888,  p.  118-120. 

—  1894.      1894,   p.    72. 

—  1896.     1896,  p.  74. 

Executive   finance   committee   re- 
port,  1882.     1882,  p.  87-88. 

Executive    publication    committee 

appointed,  1880.     1880,  p.  74. 

Executive    publication    committee 

appointed,   1882.     1882,  p.  90. 

Executive    publication    committee 


to   be   appointed.     1880,   p.   73. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  the  by- 
laws to  be  printed,   1888.     1888,  p.  123. 

Fund     of    $250,000    appropriated, 

income   to   be   used   for   printing   books   for 
the  blind.     1880,  p.   11. 

The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p. 
53-57.     Discussion.      1886,    p.    57-63. 

H.  L.  Hall  and  John  Glenn  ad- 
mitted to  the  floor  with  privilege  of  debate 
at  the  meeting  of  trustees,  1886.  1886,  p. 
100. 


■     H.    L.   Hall   of   the   Pennsylvania 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  given  the 
courtesy  of  the  floor  with  freedom  of  de- 
bate,   1884.      1884,    p.    72. 

History.       Address     of     welcome 


at  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1880. 
W.  F.   Bullock.     1880,  p.  67-71. 

—  The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  1886,  p.  53- 
57. 

—  Memorial  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,    1876.      1878,    p.   9-13. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Institutions  represented  at  meeting.  See 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Trustees  present  at  meeting. 

Legislation.  Committee  to  re- 
quest Congress  for  a  subsidy  for  printing 
for  the  blind  appointed,  1876.  1876,  p.  47, 
63. 

—  Printing  for   the  blind.     B.   B. 

Huntoon.     1876,   p.  41-47. 

L.  H.  Cromer  given  the  courtesy 

of  the  floor  with  freedom  of  debate  priv- 
ilege, 1884.     1884,  p.  72. 

■ McElrov    point   writer    ready   for 

distribution.     1888,  p.  123. 

Major  Howe  offers  the  American 

Printing  House  the  privilege  of  printing 
his  History  of  the  United  States  in  rhyme 
for  three  "hundred  dollars,  1882.  1882,  p. 
90. 

Meeting     of     ex-officio     trustees. 

1916,   p.    114. 

Meeting   of  trustees,   1880. 

p.   67-74. 


1880, 


120). 


—  1882. 

1882,  p. 

87-90. 

—  1884. 

1884,  p. 

71-75. 

—  1886. 

1886,  p. 

97-106. 

—  1888. 

1888,  p. 

117-123. 

—  1890. 

1890,  p. 

96-97. 

—  1892. 

1892,  p. 

vii — x 

—  1894. 

1894,  p. 

72. 

—  1896. 

1896,  p. 

74. 

(ff.  p. 


—  1898.      1898,    p.   9-11. 

Members  of  the   Local   Board   to 

constitute  an  Executive  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  to  administer  the  financial  affairs 
and  to  manage  the  property  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1S80,  p. 
73. 

Members     present      at      meeting. 


See      American     Printing     House     for     the 
Blind.      Trustees   present   at   meeting. 

Moon  books.     The  superiority  of 


the  New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter. 
Fanny  McElroy.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27- 
36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27- 
36. 

Motion   carried  that  J.  S.   Graves 


in  charge  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  be  representative 
of  that  school  at  the  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees,  1886.     1886,   p.   97-100. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Motion  lost  that  head  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  be  admitted  as  the  delegate 
from  that  institution,  1884.     1884,  p.  71-72. 

Motion    made    that    50%    of    sub- 


sidy be  used  for  printing  New  York  point; 
10%  for  Braille;  and  rest  for  line  letter. 
1892,  p.   ix— x    (ff.   p.   120). 

Motion    tabled    that    law   govern- 


ing the  Board  of  Trustees  be  changed  so 
that  superintendents  not  able  to  attend 
meetings  can  be  represented  by  proxies, 
1884.    1884,  p.  71. 

N.   B.   Kneass   given   the   courtesy 


of  debate  privilege,  1884.     1884,  p.  72. 

New  York  point  slates.     Discus- 


sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

New    York    point    type    bought. 

1892,  p.  vii-viii  (ff.  p.  120). 

Officers,  1882-1884.  1882,  p.  90. 

_  1884-1886.  1884,  p.  72. 

—  1886-1888.  1886,  p.  106. 

—  1888-1890.  1888,  p.  120. 

—  —  1890-1892.  1890,  p.  97. 

—  1894-1896.  1894,  p.  72. 

—  1896-1898.  1896,  p.  74. 


—  1898.  1898,  p.  9. 

Organization.  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,   1876.     1878,  p.  9-13. 

Plans    and    policies    in    the    man- 


agement of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  Susan  B.  Merwin.  1920,  p. 
92-96. 

President's   address,   1910.      B.   B. 

Huntoon.      1910,    p.    3-8. 

Printing   for   the  blind   as   devel- 


oped by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  B.  B. 
Huntoon.      1912,    p.   21-27. 

Printing    for    the    blind.       B.    B. 


Huntoon.      1876,   p.   41-47. 

Publication     committee,     1884-86. 

1884,   p.   73. 

—  1886.  1886,  p.  106. 

—  1888.      1888,    p.    123. 

—  1890.     1890,  p.  97. 

—  1896-1898.     1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898-1900.     1898,  p.  9. 

Publication     committee     re-elect- 
ed, 1892.     1892,  p.  viii  ff.  p.  120. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Publication  committee  report,  1888.    1888,  p. 
117-118. 

—  1892.     1892,  p.  viii   ff.  p.   120. 

■    —  1894.     1894,    p.   72. 

Quorum    at    meetings     of    Board 


of  Trustees   fixed.     1880,   p.  74. 

Readers  and  other  text-books  for 

the   blind.     Discussion.     1898,   p.  54-56. 

Relation  of  Local  Board  to  Visit- 
ing- Board.  Address  of  welcome  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1880. 
W.   F.   Bullock.     1880,   p.  67-71. 

Report  of  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  acts  and  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Agagnos  and  Mr.  Huntoon,  1886. 
1886,  p.  106. 

Report  of  proceedings  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  1888.     1888,  p.  123. 

Reports    on     books     available    in 

Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1|2.  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,  p.  90-91. 

Requisitions  may  be  made  by  in- 
stitutions for  books  and  apparatus  not 
printed  or  constructed  at  the  American 
Printing  House  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 20%  of  the  money  quota  of  the  institu- 
tion requesting  them.     1880,   p.  73-74. 

Resolution  adopted  forming  com- 
mittee to  consult  with  all  publishers  of  em- 
bossed books  and  all  schools  for  the  blind 
to  help  them  to  work  together,  1872.  1872, 
p.   113-115. 

Resolution  approving  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  referred 
to  Business  Committee,  1871.  1871,  p.  38- 
40. 

Resolution   adopted   that   50%    of 

the  money  of  the  American  Printing  House 
be  used  for  New  York  point  books,  1882. 
1882,   p.   88-89. 

Resolution    adopted    that   requisi- 


tions from  schools  for  books  or  apparatus 
obtainable  elsewhere  than  the  American 
Printing  House  be  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  provided  that  such  re- 
quisitions do  not  exceed  20%  of  the  sub- 
sidy. 1886.     1886,  p.  100-105. 

Resolution       adopted      that      the 


American  Printing  House  furnish  to 
schools  as  part  of  their  quota  point  slates, 
arithmetic  slates  with  type  and  numerals, 
etc.,  as  soon  as  possible,  1884.     1884,  p.  75. 

Resolution   adopted  to  print  only 

text-books  in  New  York  point  until  a  full 
course  of  such  books  were  provided.  1890, 
p.  97. 

Resolution  carried  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  20%  for  goods  obtainable 
elsewhere  not  be  binding  until  the  close  of 
the   present  fiscal  year,   1886.     1886,  p.  106. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Resolution  defeated  that  the  local  Board 
find  out  the  legality  of  the  filling  of  requisi- 
tions for  apparatus  obtainable  elsewhere 
before  filling  any  such  requisitions,  1886. 
1886,  p.  105. 

Resolution  defeated  that  the  20% 
for  goods  obtainable  elsewhere  to  be  used 
in  perfecting  the  McElroy  point  writer, 
1886.     1886,  p.  106. 

Resolution     endorsing     American 

Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted,  1871. 
1871,    p.    83-84,    96-103,    105-114. 

Resolution  introduced  and  car- 
ried that  50  per  cent  of  subsidy  be  used  to 
print  books  of  general  literature  and  music 
in  New  York  point.    1892,  p.  ix-x  (ff.  p.  120). 

Resolution  introduced  in  meet- 
ing of  trustees  that  hereafter  all  books  be 
printed  in  both  New  York  point  and  line. 
1896,  p.  74. 

Resolution    lost    that    a    part     of 

each  school's  portion  of  the  American 
Printing  House  funds  can  be  used  for  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  obtainable  elsewhere,  1884. 
1884,    p.    73-74. 

Resolution    lost   that  20%    of   the 

American  Printing  House  funds  be  used 
for  Braille  books,  1882.     1882,  p.  89-90. 

Resolution    offered    that    a   publi- 


cation committee  be  appointed  to  furnish 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
with  lists  of  books  that  the  Association 
desires  to  be  printed,  1872.     1872,  p.  75-76. 

Resolution    read,    previously 


passed,  that  hereafter  all  new  books  should 
be  printed  in  New  York  point;  reprints  in 
any  type  might  be  ordered.     1894,  p.  60. 

Resolution    tabled    that    hereafter 

all  books  be  printed  in  line  type  only  at 
the  American  Printing  House,  1884.  1884, 
P.  74. 

Resolution      tabled      that      the 

practice  of  allowing  institutions  to  use 
their  quota  for  printing  books  be  discon- 
tinued,  1886.     1886,  p.   105. 

Resolution      to      publish      Braille 


music    introduced.      1892,    p.    viii-ix     (ff.    p. 
120). 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet- 


ing of  the   Board   of  Trustees,   1880.     1880, 
p.    72-74. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Revision  of  by-laws,  1888.     1888,  p.  121-122. 

Superintendent.        Manner     of 

election  of  superintendent.     1890,  p.  96-97. 

Superintendents    present   at    meet- 
ing of  trustees,  1884.     1884,  p.  71. 

Superintendent's     report,      1  S  9  2. 

1892,    p.    vii-viii,   ff.    p.    120. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 
Sibley.      Discussion.      1892,    p.    76- 


John    T. 
85. 

Time    and    place    of    regular    and 

special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
fixed.     1880,  p.  74. 


Trustees 

1880.     1880,  p.  72. 

—  1882. 


present      at      meeting, 


1882,    p.    87. 

-  1884.  1884,   p.   71. 

—  1886.  1886,  p.  97. 

—  1888.  1888,  p.    117. 

—  1890.  1890,  p.  96. 

-  1892.  1892,  p.  vii,  ix,  ff.  p.  120. 

—  1894.  1894,  p.  72. 

—  1896.  1896,  p.   74. 

—  1898.  1898,  p.  9. 

■ Vote    of   thanks    to    Mr.    Huntoon 

for  his  courteous  correspondence  with  the 
superintendents  and  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  1886.  1886,  p. 
106. 

What    shall    the    Association     do 

for  the  Columbian  Exposition?  Frank  Hall. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  88-90. 

American  Red  Cioss.  Activities  in  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  Vernette 
Scoggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 


Amusements   for  the  blind, 
for  the  blind. 


See    Games 
1906   & 


Anagnos,    Michael.      Biography 
1908,   p.   52-55. 

The  proper  status  of  schools  for 


the  blind.     1896,  p.  50-52. 

Response     to     address     of     wel- 
come,  1892,   p.    11-13. 


Resolutions   adopted    that   a    me-      p.   25-29.     Discussion.     1886,   p.   34-47. 


morial  be  presented  to  Congress  asking  for 
portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in 
different  states  in  educating  the  blind  and 
also  for  establishing  a  printing  fund,  1853. 
1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5  ff.  p.  41. 

Response   to  address  of  welcome 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.     1920,  p.  7-10. 


Apparatus.  Term  apparatus  defined  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1880.     1880,  p.  74. 

Appliances.    Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 
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Appliances.  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.  81-89. 

Contrivance   exhibited  by   W.   H. 

Richardson    for     the   use     of   the    blind     in 
harness  making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Letter  from  S.  P.  Ruggles  to  Dr. 

Lord  about  his  printing  press  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  blind,  1874,  p.  9. 

A      national      institute      for      the 

blind.     L.   M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.   52-55. 

Nine    years    of   kindergarten    for 


the   blind.     Eleanor  Beebe.     1890,  p.  63-68. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  re- 
liance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.    Smead.      1874,   p.   22-31. 

The    phonograph    and    its    use    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.  John  T.  Sibley. 
1890,  p.  89-90. 

Resolutions    adopted    at    meeting 

of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
that  the  American  Printing  House  furnish 
point  slates  and  arithmetic  boards  as  soon 
as  possible,    1884.     1884,  p.   75. 

Arithmetic.  Address  on  ap- 
pliances and  printing  for  the  blind.  S.  F„ 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 

—  Mr.   Kneass  tells  of  improved 

ciphering  slate.     1880,  p.  30. 

—  Letter   from   Dr.   T.   R.  Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind   in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  The  use  and  abuse  of  arithme- 


tic slates.     J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 

Chemistry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Geometry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 


workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,  p.   39-46. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.      Mrs. 


Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78.     Discussion. 
1876,  p.  75-81. 

Globes.      Exhibition    of    elevated 


globes,  1878.     1878,  p.  83. 


History.  Remarks  on  the  his- 
tory of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Kindergarten    material.  Exhibi- 


tion  of   kindergarten    material,    1878.      1878, 
p.  83. 

Knitting    machines.       Handicraft 


and     employments     for     the     blind.       Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  103-120. 

W.   B.   Wait   explains   the  use 


and  success  of  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the   Blind.     1876,   p.  10. 


Appliances.     Maps.      See    Maps    for    the 
blind. 

—  Remarks    by   John   T.     Sibley 


on  his  method  of  map  making.     1878,  p.  82. 

Modeling  tools.  The  new  edu- 
cation, or  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Mary 
S.  Redick.     1880,  p.  37-46. 

Models.      Address    on    appliances 

and  printing  for  the  blind.     S.   P.  Ruggles. 
1872,  p.  42-48. 

Music.      Instrument    exhibited    to 

enable     blind      teachers     to     teach      seeing 
pupils,  1880.     1880,  p.  66. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musi- 
cal instruction.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882, 
p.  37-41.  Discussion  by  W.  B.  Wait.  1882, 
P,  42. 

New  York  Point  slates.  Resolu- 
tions and  discussion  on  types  for  the  blind, 
1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Physics.     A   chip    from   an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry    Snyder.      1884,   p.  39-46. 

Physiology.      A     chip     from     an 


Ohio  workshop.  Henrv  Snvder.  Discus- 
sion.    1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Reading.      Improved   methods   of 

reading  for  the  blind.  E.  B.  Smith.  1898, 
p.    14. 

—  Methods     of    teaching.      Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.  Discussion.  1886,  p.  78- 
85. 

—  Primary  reading.  Nellie   Love. 

Discussion.     1894,   p".   49-53. 

—  Typophone.      A    new    method 

of  embossing  books  for  the  blind.  Max 
Herz.      1920,   p.   46-47. 

Sewing      machines.        Discussion 

on  household  employments  for  the  blind. 
1871,  p.   121-127. 

—  W.    B.   Wait   explains   the  use 

and  success  of  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.     1876,  p.   10. 

Spelling  frame.  The  literary  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 


Thurber's  chirographer.  Sum- 
mary of  Patrick  Lane's  letter  to  the  As- 
sociation, 1872.     1872,  p.  137-139. 

Writing.      Address   on   appliances 

and  printing  for  the  blind.     S.   P.   Ruggles. 
1872,  p.  42-48. 

—  Committee    to   confer   with   S. 

P.    Ruggles   on    printing    for    the   blind   re- 
port, 1872.    1872,  p.  17-18,  19-21. 


—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the   blind.     Morrison    Headv.     1880,   p. 
21-27. 
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Appliances.  The  general  character  of 
embossed  literature  which  the  schools  for 
the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discus- 
sion.     1886,   p.    58-63. 

—  J.  H.  Hunter  describes  a  new 

point   writing   apparatus.     1880,   p.    28-30. 

Diplograph.  Communica- 
tion read  from  J.  Morrison  Heady  about 
his  new  machine,  the  diplograph.  1878,  p. 
39. 

—  Hall  typewriter.  Hall  type- 
writer modified  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
1886,  p.  93. 

—  Mr.       Heady's       writer.     New 

York     point    slates.     Discussion.     1882,    p. 
79-84. 

—  Interlining  slates.  Letter  from 


Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1S76,  p.  63-67. 

—  Ketucky    Point-printer.     Com- 


munication from  Morrison  Headv  about  the 
Kentucky  Point-printer.     1880,  p.  17-18. 

—  Mr.     McElroy's    writer.     J.    F. 

McElrov  describes  his  writer  that  writes 
Braille    or   Braille   and    Point.     1880,   p.   31. 

—  Mr.  McElroy's  writer.  Mc- 
Elrov point  writer  perfected  and  ready  for 
distribution  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.     1888,  p.  123. 

—  New   York  Point.     New  York 

Point    slates.     Discussion.      1882,    p.   79-84. 

—  Stenograph.      The  Stenograph 

arid  its  use  in  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  C.  A.  Hinches.  1890,  p.  91-93. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  92-93. 

■ —  Mr.      Swindler's      writer.     Mr. 

Swindler  of  Indianapolis  invents  a  univer- 
sal point  writer.     1906  &   1908,  p.  38. 


—  Typewriters.     Explanation  and 

illustration  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 
1878,  p.  82. 

—  Typewriters.     Fairbanks      and 

Ewing  of  Philadelphia  offer  their  typewriter 
at  special  discount  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
1878.     1878,  p.  39. 

—  Typewriters.     Letter  from  W. 


G.  Holmes.     1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 

—  —  Typewriters.  The  literary  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

—  Typewriters.      Resolution     en- 


dorsing  the    Remington   typewriter   for  the 
use  of  the  blind  offered,  1878.     1878,  p.  142. 

Typewriters.     Use      of      type- 


Appliances.  Appliances  and  methods  of 
mind  study  in  schools  for  the  blind,  Special 
committee  on,  report,  1896.     1896,  p.  5. 

—  Are  we  working  on  the  right 

lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
56-60. 

Argo,  W.  K.  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  1916, 
p.  101-05.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-08. 

How  many  periods  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  following:  literary 
work,  music,  manual  work,  physical  culture? 
1904,  p.  31. 

Leader   of   round    table   on   What 

should  the  public  reports  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  our  schools  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  official  requirements,  in  order  to  make 
them  of  greatest  value  to  the  work  at  large? 
1910,  p.  91-93. 

Letter    to    the    Convention,    1920. 

1920,  p.  7-8. 

Poultry  raising.     1915,  p.  35-39. 

Arithmetical  ability.  Standard  tests  in  ele- 
mentary subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

Arithmetic  appliances.  See  Appliances. 
Arithmetic. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  The  adol- 
escent  boy.     S.   D.   Lucas.    1910,   p.   103-104. 

A   chip  from  an   Ohio  workshop. 

Henry  Snvder.  Discussion.  1884,  p.  46-50, 
52-53. 

Contrivance    exhibited   by   W.   H. 


Richardson  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  har- 
ness making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Discussion    of    employments    and 

occupations    for   the    blind.     1871.     1871,    p. 
69-81. 

Discussion    on     commercial    pur- 
suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—     Discussion      on      household      em- 
ployments   for  the   blind.      1871,   p.    121-127. 

Discussion   on    the    establishment 


of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872, 
p.  77-99. 

Do    the    ordinary    rules    of   disci- 


pline furnish  safe  guides  to  the  government 
of  schools  for  the  blind?  Discussion.  1896. 
p.  71-73. 

Employment   of    the    blind.     Otis 

Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

An     essay     on     printing     for    the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.     1871, 
p.  49-54. 

The  general  character  of  embossed 


writers    in    the   Ohio   State    School    for    the 
Blind.     G.  L.  Smead.   1S76,  p.  74-75. 


literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.  57-63. 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  Handi- 
craft and  employments  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  103-120. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 

child  the  value  of  the  dollar.     W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

Industrial   pursuits   or  occupations. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

New  York  point  slates.     Discus- 


sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

The    phonograph   and    its   use   in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     John   T.  Sibley. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  90. 

Physical    education.     C.    A.    Hin- 

chee.     1892,  p.  i-vi   (ft',  p.  120. 

Physical     training    for    the    blind. 

C.  A.  Hinchee.     1890,  p.  19-23. 

Our    reporter,    published    by    Ar- 


kansas School  for  the  Blind,  to  reserve  two 
pages  for  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the 
blind.     1890,  p.  85. 

Our   work.     Mrs.    Asa    D.    Lord. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

Resolution   lost  that   capitals  and 


lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books.     1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolutions   adopted   condemning 

Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a 
University  and  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,'  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

Resolutions     and     discussion     on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871,  p.  55-69. 

Silk    culture    as    an    employment 

for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  1882, 
p.  8-16.     Discussion.     1882,  p.   16-21. 

The    stenograph    and    its    use    in 

institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
C.  A.   Hinchee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York 

point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny  Mc- 
Elroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Lmiformity    in    printing    for    the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p. 
27-36. 
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Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Workshops     for     the     blind.     M. 

Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Armitage,  T.  R.  Letter  giving  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 


Armstrong,  Mrs.  Catherine.  Biography. 
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Associate  members.  See  Delegates  and 
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vocational  institute  for  the  blind.  L.  M. 
Wallace.     1920,   p.  52-55. 
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See  also   Education   of  the  blind. 
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Methods    of    facilitating    musical 

instruction.     1882,   p.   37-41.     Discussion   by 
W.    B.   Wait.     1882.   p.   42. 
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in  the  study  of  music.     1910,  p.  96-98. 

Babcock,  Stephen.  Biography.  1918,  p. 
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The   social   condition   and   attain- 
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Bell,  T.  S.  Address  of  welcome.  1880, 
p.  3-7. 
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See   Books  about  the  blind.     Bibliography. 
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schools  for  the  blind.     1910,  p.  54-56. 

The     relation     of    the     school    to 


auxiliary   organizations   seeking   to   aid    the 
adult  blind;  discussion.     1910,  p.  69-70. 

Blind  in  Great  Britain,  number  of.  See 
Blindness.     Statistics.     Great  Britain. 

The  blind  in  literature.  George  S.  Wilson. 
1906-1908,  p.  7-17. 

See  Books  about  the  blind. 
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of.  See  Schools  for  the  blind.  Per  cent 
of  blind  in. 
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What   degree    of    defective    vision 
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for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
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33-36. 


Remarks  on  the  history  of  print- 
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for  service  of  our  special  schools.  1912,  p. 

34-41.     Discussion    py    George    S.  Wilson. 
1912,  p.  44-46. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 
iliary organizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult 
blind.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  67-68. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

1916,  p.  7-8. 

What  has  work  for  the  war-blind- 
ed soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with  profit 
incorporate  into  our  school  work?  1920,  p. 
56-59. 

Burrows,  S.  S.  The  detrimental  effects 
of  political  interference  with  educational 
and  other  state  institutions.  1S96,  p.  24-28. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  28-32. 

By-laws.     See  Constitution  and  by-laws. 

California.  Home  for  the  Blind.  See  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oak- 
land.  California. 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  Discussion  on  discipline  in  school 
for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

■     Discussion   on   the    establishment 

of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for    the   blind?     J.   T.    Siblev.      Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

Obtaining    cordial    relations    in    a 


dual  school.    L.  E.  Milligan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 
Special  qualification   and   training 


necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  20-25. 

California  State  Library,  vote  of  thanks 
to,  for  indexing  Proceedings  of  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for 
fifty  years,  1920.     1920,  p.  59. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  in  re- 
lation to  the  schools.  Mabel  R.  Gillis.  1918, 
p.  12-14. 

The  work  of  a  circulating  library 

for  the  blind  as  illustrated  bv  the  California 
State  Library.  Mabel  R.  Gillis.  1915,  p. 
17-19. 
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California  State  Library.  Work  of  the 
California  State  Library  Home  Teacher  of 
the  Blind.     Kate  M.  Foley.     1915,  p.  19-24. 

Calisthenics.  Discussion.  1892,  p.  114- 
116. 

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics.  Discussion. 
1884,  p.  54-55. 

Calisthenics.  See  also  Education  of  the 
blind.     Physical  training. 

Campbell,  Charles  F.  F.  The  relation  of 
the  school  to  auxiliary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  aid  the  adult  blind.     1910,  p.  65-67. 

Campbell,  Sir  Francis  Joseph..  Address 
of  welcome,  1880.     T.  S.  Bell.    1880,  p.  3-7. 

gives  history  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
London.     1874,  p.  11. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Can  the  blind  be  taught  to  read  by  the 
word  method?  Octa  Shattuck.  1896,  p.  68- 
69.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  70-71. 

Can  the  liberality  that  has  thoughtfully 
provided  pensions  in  special  cases  for  in- 
valided and  superannuated  teachers  be  prop- 
erly extended  to  include  teachers  in  special 
schools?  Notice  of  discussion.  1906  & 
1908,  p.   57-58. 

Card  catalogue  in  Braille.  See  Libraries 
for  the  blind.     Braille  card  catalogue. 

Carey,  Rosa,  wins  prize  offered  by  Otis 
Patten  for  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the 
blind.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

Carll,  Louis  B.  A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.   B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Carman,  Adelaide  M.  Musical  training  of 
the  blind.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

Ought  the  education  of  the  blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  55-56. 

Carothers,  Robert.  Biography.  1882,  p. 
54-55. 

Carpenter,  H.  I.  University  education  for 
the  blind.     1890,  p.  94-95. 

Carter,  John  A.    Biography.     1894,  p.  6. 

Caswell,  Oliver.  Address  on  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.     William   Chapin.     1876,   p.  28-34. 

Catholic  literature  to  be  embossed.  1902, 
p.  52. 

Causes  of  blindness.  Address.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Glaser.  1915,  p.  52-54.  Discussion.  1915, 
p.  54-61. 


Causes  of  blindness.  Committee  appointed 
to  collect  statistics  on  the  employment,  etc., 
of  former  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

The  present   status   of   the   move- 


ment for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve.  1915,  p.  49-52.  Dis- 
cussion.    1915,  p.  52-61. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 


Josiah   Graves.     1878,   p.   142-146. 

See  also  Prevention  of  blindness. 

Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia.  What 
shall  the  Association  do  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition?  Frank  Hall.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  88-90. 

Chairman  of  publishing  committee  author- 
ized to  collect  funds  apportioned  by  com- 
mittee, 1871.     1871,  p.    130. 

Chapin,  William.  Address  on  adjourn- 
ment,  1871.     1871,  p.   132. 

Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    1876, 


p.  28-34. 


p.  30-31. 


Biography.     1890,  p.  83-84. 
Industrial    establishments.       1886, 

The    industrial    training    and   em- 
ployment  of  the   blind.     1874,   p.   32-34. 

President's  address.     1871/  p.  23- 

26. 

Remarks   on  the  earlv  history   of 

the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.     1878, 
p.  6-9. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 


1880,  p.  8-11. 

Response   to  Governor's  address. 

1878,  p.  77-81. 

letter  to,  expressing  regret  at  his 

inability  to  attend  meeting,  1874.  1874,  p. 
12. 

Chapman,  Herbert  R.  Secretary  of  round 
table  on  Modern  methods  of  teaching  be- 
ginners (A)  Reading;  (B)  Spelling;  (C) 
Geography;  (D)  Language  and  (E)  The 
elements   of   arithmetic.     1910,   p.  99. 

What   we    ought    to    know    about 

the  child  we  try  to  teach  (physical  and 
mental  conditions).     1918,  p.  38-42. 

Chappie,  B.  P.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  feeble-minded   blind?     1920,  p.  31-34. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Conference  of. 

Report  of  Executive  committee  on  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,   1888.     1888,  p.   53-54. 

Resolutions  about   representation 

of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in.  1888.  1888.  p.  45,  53-54. 
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Cheesbro,  B.  F.,  presents  his  system  of 
musical  notation,  1874.     1874,  p.   13. 

Chicago  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind.  Instruction  of  blind  children  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  John  B.  Curtis. 
1910,  p.  37-38. 

A  chip  from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Henry 
Snyder.  1884,  p.  39-46.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Church,  Edward  Payson.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  47. 

Churchman,  William  H.  Biography.  1S82, 
p.  55. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 


1878,  p.  4-6. 


Response   to   Governor's  address.       students. 


Cockrane,  William.  Address  of  welcome. 
1892,  p.  8-9. 

Co-education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
See  Schools  for  the  blind.     Dual  schools. 

Co-education  of  the  blind  and  sighted,  as 
I  have  found  it.  T.  F.  McCune.  1892,  p. 
15-21.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

Co-education  of  the  blind  and  sighted. 
See  Education  of  the  blind.  Co-education 
with  the  sighted. 

College  committee  report.  1886.  1886,  p. 
73. 

College  for  the  blind.  See  Education  of 
the  blind.     College  work. 

See  also  National  college  for  blind 


1878,  p.  71-73. 

invited  to  furnish  an  essay  on  the 

best  plan  of  public  building  for  the  blind  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  convention,  1853. 
1853,  p.  8  &  1874,  p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

Cisne,  John  R.    Biography.     1888,  p.  108. 

Clark,  Orlando.     Biography.     1876,  p.   19. 

Clement,  A.  G.  The  home  education  of 
the  blind.  1888,  p.  9-17.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  17-21. 

The  study  of  geogrpahy.     1890,  p. 

50-55.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  55-61. 

Clement,  Mrs.  Emma  Ward.  Biography. 
1892,  p.  116. 

Cleveland  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind.  Place  of  the  day  school  in  the  work 
of  the  blind.  Robert  B.  Irwin.  1910,  p. 
40-42. 

Psychology   of   the   blind.     Sir    C. 


A  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B.  Wait. 
1886,  p.  64-68.  Discussion  by  John  Glenn. 
1886,  p.  69-70.  Discussion  by  W.  D.  Will- 
iams.     1886,   p.   69. 

Collins,  John  S.  Address  of  welcome. 
1904,  p.   2-5. 

Color  perception  by  touch.  Address  on 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p. 
28-34. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  Discipline.  W.  B.  Wait.  Dis- 
cussion.    1892,  p.  33-35. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 


Frederick  Fraser.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  81-       imc         35.39 


child  the  value  of  the  dollar.     W.  K.  Argo. 
1916,  p.  101-105. 

How  many  periods  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  following:  literary 
work,  music,  manual  work,  physical  culture? 
W.  K.  Argo.     1904,  p.  31. 

Poultry    raising.       W.     K.     Argo. 


Primary  reading  for  the  blind.   J. 
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, DTieTPubhCmS,C0 hool     sight-saving      j.   Dow.     Discussion.     1890,   p.   61-63. 

class.     R.  B.  Irwin.     1918,  p.  58-60. 

Round    table;    the    feeble-minded 


blind — what  shall  the  school  do  with  them? 
1916,  p.  30-32. 

Special   qualification   and  training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.     Minnie 
E.  Hicks.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  20-25. 

Cleveland  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Semi-sighted.  What  degree  of  defective 
vision  renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a 
school  for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach 
the  partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 

Clift,  Smith.     Notice  of  death.     1894,  p.  7. 
Coburn,  Frank.     Facial  perception.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  155-159. 


How   can    we    give    our   pupils   a 

more  general  knowledge  of  business?    J.  M. 
Costner.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  44-46. 

The     kindergarten.       Discussion. 


1892,  p.  109-114. 

The  physical  development  of  the 

blind.     H.  N.   Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p. 
32-35. 

Shall  we  have  a  periodical  to  be 


supported    by    the    schools    for    the    blind? 
D.  C.  Dudley.     1896,  p.  56-57. 

Commission    on    Uniform    Type    for   the 
Blind.     Third  report,  1918.     1918,  p.  18-20. 

Fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 
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Commission  on  Uniform  Type.  Interna- 
tional Sub-Committee.  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  blind,  fifth  report,  1920. 
1920,  p.  81-89. 

Committee  appointed  to  collect  statistics 
on  the  employment,  etc.,  of  former  pupils 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  1876.    1876,  p.  89-91. 

Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  about  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  before  Congress  on  promot- 
ing the  education  of  the  blind,  1878.  1878,  p. 
63-64. 

Committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
endorsing  the  work  of  the  committee  which 
placed  the  matter  of  a  national  college  for 
the  blind  in  Congress,  1886.     1886,  p.  70. 

Committee  appointed  to  procure  and  furn- 
ish the  institutions  for  the  blind  paper  for 
point  writing,  1872.     1872,  p.  40,  42. 

Committee  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  on  spelling  reform,  1880.  1880,  p. 
48-49. 

Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
duty  of  legislatures  in  the  different  states 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1880. 
1880,  p.  48. 

Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  college  education  for  the  blind  and 
the  establishing  of  scholarships  for  the 
blind  in  one  or  more  colleges.  1880,  p.  51, 
57. 

Committee  on  congressional  legislation  in 
reference  to  higher  education  of  the  blind 
appointed,    1902.      1902,    p.    61. 

1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

Committee  on  congressional  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  report,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

Committee  on  congressional  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  report  and  discussion,  1904.  1904.  p. 
17-19,  23,  29. 

Committee  on  congressional  legislation 
in  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  1908-1910.     1906  &  1908,  p.  48. 

Committee    on    courtesies     report,     1872. 

1872,  p.  133. 

1894.  1894,  p.  6. 

1896.  1986,  p.  7. 

1898.  1898,  p.  6-7. 

1902.  1902,  p.  61-62. 

1904.  1904,  p.  28-29. 

1908.     1906  &  1908,  p.  48-49. 

1910.     1910,  p.  113-114. 

1912.     1912,  p.  68-69. 


Committee    on    credentials    report,    1830. 
1880,  p.  19-21. 

-  1882.  1882,  p.  5-6. 

18S4.  1884.  p.  5-7. 

1886.  1886,  p.  9--H. 

1888.  1S88,  p.  21-23. 

1890.  1890,  p.  30-31. 

1892.  1892,  p.  42-43. 

1894.  1894,  p.   3,  5-6. 

1896.  1896,  p.  4,  6-7. 

■  1898.  1898,  p.  7-8. 

1918.  1918,  p.  72. 


1920.     1920,  p.  96-98. 


Resolutions, 
Edward    E.    Allen. 


Committee     on     efficiency 
1920.     1920,  p.  99-100. 

report,    1920. 

1920,  p.  60-65. 

to  be  appointed.   1918,  p.  73. 

Committee    on    enrollment    report,    1871. 

1871,  p.  7-9. 

1872.     1872,  p.  11-12. 


Committee  on  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, appointed.     1902,  p.  62. 

Corr.rr-'ttee  on  exhibits  report,  1904.    1904, 
p.  6-7. 

Committee   on   higher    education    of    the 
blind  appointed,  1886.     1886,  p.  93-94. 

Committee  on  hospitalities    report,    1888. 

1888,  p.  105. 

Committee   on    industrial    homes   for   the 
blind  report,  1880.     1880,  p.  49. 

Committee  on  manufactures  and  employ- 
ments appointed,  1376.     1876,  p.  68,  69. 

Committee  on  massage  report,  1902.   1902, 
p.  51. 

Committee    on    memorial   notices    report, 
1895.     1896,  p.  8-9. 

1902.     1902,  p.  46-50. 

1904.    1904,  p.  24-28. 

Committee  on  memorial  notices.    See  also 
Committee  on  memorial  resolutions. 

See    also    Committee   on    memor- 
ials. 

See  also  Committee  on  necrology. 

See   also   Committee  on    obituary 

resolutions. 

See   also    Memorial   committee. 

Committee  on   memorial    resolutions    re- 
port, 1876.     1876,  p.  18-20,  34. 
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Committee    on    memorials    report,    1888. 
1888,  p.  105-108. 

Committee  on  mind  study  appointed,  1898. 
1898,  p.  48. 

Committee  on    music    and  musical    nota- 
tions appointed,  1876.     1876,  p.  68,  69. 

Committee   en   music   and  musical    nota- 
tion  report,   1878.     1878,   p.   65-70. 

Committee      on      necrology;     discussion. 
1910.  p.    113. 

Committee    on    necrology    report,     1908. 
1906  &  1908,  p.  49-57. 

1910.     1910,  p.  115-117. 

1918.    1918,  p.  68-71. 

1920.    1920,  p.  101-103. 

Committee  on  necrology.     See  also  Com- 
mittee   on    memorial    notices. 

See  also   Committee   on   obituary 


resolutions. 

See   also    Memorial    committee. 

Committee  on  nominations  report,  1874. 
1874,  p.   13. 

1916.     1916,  111-112. 

1918.     1918,  p.  75. 

1920.     1920,  p.  103. 

Committee  on  obituary  resolutions  report, 
1882.     1882,  p.  54-56. 

Committee  on  obituary  resolutions.     See 

also   Committee   on  memorial  notices. 

See  also  Committee  on  necrology. 

See   also   Memorial   committee. 

Committee  on  pensions  for  teachers  of  the 
blind,  1908.     1906  &  1908,  p.  58. 

Committee  on  pensions  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  appointed,  1910.  1910,  p.  9.  Re- 
port, 1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

Committee  on  permanent  organization, 
1871.    1871,  p.  55,  56. 

Committee  on  permanent  organization  re- 
port, 1871.     1871,  p.  22-23. 

Committee  on  postage  on  literature  for 
the  blind  appointed,  1898.    1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  on  publications  appointed, 
1878.     1878,  p.  155. 

1888.  1888,  p.  104-105. 

1892.  1892,  p.  117. 

1894.  1894,  p.  5. 

1898.  1898,  p.  6. 

1898.  1898,  p.  55. 


Committee  on  publications  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  1880.     1880,  p.  66. 

Committee  on  publications.  See  also 
Committee    to   publish   proceedings. 

See  also  Publishing  committee. 

Committee  on  publishing  text-books  in 
raised  print  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  100-101. 

Committee  on  resolutions  report,  1890. 
1890,  p.  85. 

1892.  1892,  p.  118. 

1910.  1910,  p.  114-115. 

1915.  1915,  p.  66. 

1916.  1916,  p.    111. 

1918.  1918,  p.  73. 

1920.  1920,  p.  96-98. 

Committee  en  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  71-80. 

Committee  on  statistics  relating  to  the 
blind  in  America  appointed,  1872.  1872,  p. 
41-42. 

Committee  on  statistics  of  the  blind  con- 
tinued, 1874.     1874,  p.   11. 

Committee  on  text  books  for  the  blind 
needed  appointed,  1876.    1876,  p.  47,  63,  81. 

Committee  on  the  International  Congress 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  appointed,  1892. 
1892,  p.  94. 

Committee  on  uniform  eye  record  card. 
Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  70-71. 

Committee  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  about  a  bill  on  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  appointed.  1902,  p. 
61. 

Committee  to  be  appointed  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  further  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.     1888,  p.  30. 

Committee  to  be  appointed  to  call  another 
meeting  of  the  convention,  1853.  1853,  p.  7 
&  1874,  p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

Committee  to  confer  on  a  bibliography  of 
literature  of  the  blind  appointed,  1888.  1888, 
p.  108-109. 

Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles  about  printing  for  the  blind,  1871. 
1871,  p.  55,  56. 

Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles,  appointed,  1871.     1871,  p.  103. 

Committee  to  confer  with  S.  P.  Ruggles 
on  printing  for  the  blind  report,  1872.  1872, 
p.  17-18,  19-21. 

Committee  to  confer  with  S.  P.  Ruggles, 
about  his  printing  house  for  the  blind,  re- 
port, 1874.     1874,  p.  8-9. 
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Committee  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
about  the  bill  before  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  appointed,  1878. 
1878,  p.  129-130. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  report,  1880. 
1880,  p.  36. 

Committee  to  confer  with  W.  H.  Richard- 
son, Thomas  Truss  and  others  on  new 
branches  of  work  for  the  blind,  1874.  1874, 
p.  11. 

Committee  to  consider  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  systems  of  musical  notation 
appointed,  1874.     1874,  p.  12-13. 

Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  mind 
study  appointed,  1898.     1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  members  since  the  last  meeting  ap- 
pointed, 1876.     1876,  p.  8. 

Committee  to  inquire  into  the  results  of 
industrial  instruction  for  the  blind  ap- 
pointed, 1894.     1894,  p.  7-8. 

Committee  to  gather  statistics  of  the  blind 
educated  in  institutions  and  successful  in 
earning  their  livings  report,  1878.  1878,  p. 
19-24. 

Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for 
aid  in  printing  books  for  the  blind  and  to 
investigate  postage  rates  on  embossed 
books,  1878.     1878,  p.  146. 

Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind  report, 
1878.     1878,  p.  9-13. 

1880.     1880,   p.   14-16. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress about  providing  funds  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  appointed,  1888.  1888, 
p.  38. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress on  using  portions  of  the  public  lands 
for  educating  the  blind  appointed,  1853. 
1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4  ff.  p.  41. 

Committee  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  report, 
1876.     1876,  p.  67-68. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members  ap- 
pointed, 1874.     1874,  p.  10. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members  and 
corresponding  members  present  appointed, 
1878.  1878,  p.  9.  Report,  1878.  1878,  p. 
17-19. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members 
and  delegates  present,  1876.     1876,  p.  3. 


Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members, 
etc.,     See  also  Committee  on  credentials. 

Committee  to  perpare  a  scheme  of  methods 
and  appliances  for  mind  study  in  schools  for 
the  blind  appointed,  1894.  1894,  p.  7.  Re- 
port,  1898.     1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  to  prepare,  print  and  distrib- 
ute proceedings,  1904.     1904,  p.  56. 

Committee  to  publish  proceedings,  1902. 
1902,  p.  63. 

1908.     1906  &  1908,  p.  58. 

See   also    Committee   on   publica- 


tions. 


See   also    Publishing   committee. 


Committee  to  report  a  permanent  organi- 
zation appointed,  1871.     1871,  p.  21. 

Committee  to  report  on  the  publication  of 
G.  L.  Smead's  paper  on  the  Literary  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  102- 
103. 

Committee  to  request  Congress  for  a  sub- 
sidy for  printing  for  the  blind  appointed, 
1876.    1876,  p.  47,  63. 

Committee  to  select  essays  on  The  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  for  prizes  given  by 
Otis  Patten  appointed,  1876.     1876,  p.  8. 

Committees.  See  also  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York 
systems  of  point  writing  and  proposed 
modification  of  the  Braille  system..  J.  W. 
Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion.  1878. 
p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Compulsory  education  of  the  blind.  See 
Education  of  the  blind.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion   laws. 

Concerning  the  art  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  Morrison  Headv.  1880,  p.  21-27. 
Discussion.     1880,  p.  27-28. 

Condensed  report  of  the  proceedings, 
1898.    1898,  p.  12-57. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.  16-22. 

Conservation  of  vision  classes.  See  Sight- 
saving  classes. 

In    residential    schools    for     the 

blind.    T.  S.  McAloney.     1920,  p.  37-39. 

In  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway.     1920,   p.  34-37. 

What   degree    of   defective   vision 

renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  shall  we  teach  the 
partially   sighted?     Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

916,  p.'  88-?4.     discussion   1916,  p.  94-99. 
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Constitution   and  by-laws,   1874. 
39-40. 


1874,  p. 


1882. 

1882, 

p.  85-86. 

1902. 

1902, 

p.  66-67. 

1904. 

1904, 

p.  66-67. 

1908. 

1905 

&  1908,  p. 

1910. 

1910, 

p.  119. 

1912. 

1912, 

p.  82. 

1918. 

1918, 

p.  73-75. 

70-71. 


Constitution   and   by-laws   adopted,    1871. 

1871,  p.  114,  128-129. 

Constitution    and    by-laws,    changes     in, 

1872.  1872,  p.  61-62. 

Constitution  and  by-laws,  revision  of, 
1912.     1912.  p.  33-34,  71-80. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  to  be  revised  by 
executive  committee.     1910,  p.  117. 

Contest  for  prizes  awarded  by  Otis  Patten 
for  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  blind. 
1876,  p.  83-86. 

Conventions,  Value  of.  Address  of  wel- 
come.    Waldo  Newcomer.     1920,  p.  6-7. 

Coolidge,  Emma.  Solid  Geometry  for  the 
blind.     1890,  p.  86. 

Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,   fifth   report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under  a  single 
teacher  versus  the  departmental  method  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Randolph  La- 
timer.    1910,  p.  43-47. 

■    J.  M.  Dunn.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

Corporal  punishment.  See  Education  of 
the  blind.     Discipline. 

Corrective  gymnastics.  Anne  Rothwell 
Stewart.     1910,  p.  77-78. 

Corresponding  members,  1872,    1872,  p.  7. 

Corresponding  members.  See  Delegates 
and  associate  members,  etc. 

Costner,  J.  M.  How  can  we  give  our 
pupils  a  more  general  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness? 1894,  p.  42-44.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
44-46. 

The  cottage  and  congregate  systems.  Dis- 
cussion.    1876,  p.  91-98. 

The  cottage  family  plan.  John  F.  Bledsoe. 
1915,  p.  42-44. 

O.  H.  Burritt.    1915,  p.  46-49. 

round  table.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

See    also    Schools    for    the    blind. 

Cottage  family  plan. 


The  course  of  study;  the  articulation  of 
the  literary,  musical  and  industrial  depart- 
ments in  schools  for  the  blind.  Lapier 
Williams.     1904,  p.   31-34. 

Covell,  J.  C.    Biography.    1888,  p.  i07-108. 

Cowan,  Andrew.  Biographv.  1920,  p.  101- 
102. 

Cummings,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Biography. 
1886,  p.  72. 

Curtis,  John  B.  Instruction  of  blind 
children  in  schools  for  the  seeing.     1910,  p. 

37-3S. 

Dailey,  Dr.  Robert  Wood.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  46. 

Dancing  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Calis- 
thenics and  gymnastics.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  54-55. 

The  physical  development  of  the 


blind.     H.  N.  Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p. 
32-35. 

The     physical     education     of    the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

See  also  Education   of  the  blind. 

Physical  training. 

Davis,  C.  J.  Address  of  welcome.  1898, 
p.  12. 

Davis,  May  Hill.  What  should  be  the  aim 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how 
should  this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind 
boy?     1912,  p.  20-21. 

Day,  W.  P.  Sight  (touch)  singing  for  the 
blind.  1890,  p.  45-50.  Discussion.  1890,  p. 
50. 

Dean,  Charles  F.  Biography.  1910,  p. 
117. 

The  defective  classes.  Paper  read  by  E. 
E.  Allen.     1906  &  1908,  p.  33. 

Delfino,  Liborio.  The  after  life  of  our 
pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  propriety 
of  school  assistance  after  graduation.  1916, 
p.   51-56.     Discussion.      1916,  p.   56-61. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 


iliary organizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult 
blind;   discussion.     1910,  p.  68-69. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political  inter- 
ference with  educational  and  other  state  in- 
stitutions. S.  S.  Burrows.  1896,  p.  24-28. 
Discussion.     1896,   p.  28-32. 

Didymus.  A  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B. 
Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Dilworth,  George  W.  Biography.  1902, 
p.  48. 

Diplograph.  See  Appliances.  Writing. 
Diplograph. 
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Discipline.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  57-58. 

W.  B.  Wait.  1892,  p.  26-33.  Dis- 
cussion. 1892,  p.  33-35. 

Restraint  or  development?    G.  L. 

Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

See  also   Education  of  the  blind. 

Discipline. 

Discussion  of  employments  and  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind,   1871.     1871,  p.  69-81. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits  for  the 
blind.     1871,   p.   115-121. 

Discussion  on  household  employments  for 
the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

Dixon,  Miss  Jennie.  Biography.  1884,  p. 
35-36. 

Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  furnish 
safe  guides  in  the  government  of  schools 
for  the  blind?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit  the  atten- 
tion given  to  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 

Does  the  school  curriculum  deserve  re- 
examination?   J.  T.  Hooper.     1918,  p.  21-23. 

Domestic  employment  of  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion. 1892,  p.  101-103. 

Domestic  science:  round  table.  1912,  p. 
67. 

Domestic  science.  Notice  of  discussion. 
1906  &  1908,  p.  32. 

O.    H.    Burritt.      1906   &    1908,    p. 

30-31. 

See   also  Education   of  the   blind. 

Domestic  science. 

See  also  Occupations.    Women. 

Donaghey,  George  W.  Address  of  Wel- 
come.    1910,  p.   3. 

Dow,  James  J.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the 
blind.  1886,  p.  85-87.  Discussion.  1886,  p. 
87-93. 

Leader   of  round   table   on  What 

can  we   do  to  cure   mannerisms  among   the 
blind?     1916,  p.  100-101. 

Primary    reading    for    the    blind. 

Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

Suggestions  for  studies  in  psy- 
chology. 1894,  p.  35-38.  Discussion.  1894, 
p.  38-42. 

Summer    Schools    for    blind    men. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 


Dow,  James  J.  Uniformity  in  printing  for 
the  blind.  1882,  p.  21-25.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

What    institution    reports    should 


Tuning.       How    much    time    was 

given  to  it?     When  was  it  taken?     1904,  p 
32-33. 


contain.     1910,  p.  91-93. 

Doyle,  T.  S.  Higher  education  and  the 
future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  1888, 
p.  23-28.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  28-30. 

Recreations   and   amusements   for 

the  blind.  1890,  p.  79-82.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  87-89. 

Dramatics  as  a  foundation.  Mrs.  Jessie 
R.    Greaves.      1920,   p.   74-76. 

Dramatics.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Dramatics. 

Dresden  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874. 
p.  16-22. 

Driggs,  Frank  M.  The  higher  education 
of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  practical  effort.     1910,  p.  29-30. 

Leader    of    round    table   on    How 

much  can  we  properly  use  pupils  in  our 
schools  to  perform  work  usually  done  by 
paid  employees?     1916,  p.  27-30. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 
tion of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  1912,  p. 
12-15.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

Driggs,  Howard  Roscoe.  Live  Language. 
1915,  p.  13-17. 

Vitalizing   grammar  and   building 

the  live  vocabulary.  1915,  p.  25-30.  Dis- 
cussion.    1915,  p.  30-31. 

Dual  schools.  See  Schools  for  the  blind. 
Dual  schools. 

Dudley,  D.  C.  Shall  we  have  a  periodical 
to  be  supported  bv  the  schools  for  the 
blind?     1896,  p.  56-57. 

Dudley,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood. 
Biography.     1904,  p.  28. 

Dunn,  J.  M.  The  co-ordination  of  studies 
under  a  single  teacher  versus  the  depart- 
mental plan.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

Secretary  of  round  table  on  What 

trades  are  proving  valuable  as  breadwinners 
for  the  blind.     1910,  p.  87-88. 

Dupuis,  M.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
p.  54-62. 

Dustin,  Nita  P.  What  is  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  education  of  the  backward  (not 
feeble-minded)  blind  child  and  how  can  we 
meet  this  problem  in  our  schools?  1910,  p. 
10-12 
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1886,  p.  7. 


Dye,  John  H.  Response  to  address  of 
welcome.     1890,  p.  8-9. 

Dymond,  Alfred  Hutchison.  Address  of 
welcome.     1892,  p.  13-14. 

Biography.     1904,  p.  27. 

A  few  thoughts  on  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  1892,  p.  55-58.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  58-62. 

President's    address,   1894.       1894, 

p.  10-12. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

-  1890,  p.  9-10. 

—  1894,  p.  9. 

—  1898,  p.   13-14. 

Stability  of  office  tenure  as  af- 
fecting institutions  for  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
39-43.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  43-46. 

L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Angers, 
France..  Demonstration  of  educational 
methods  used  bv  Miss  L.  Mulot.  1904,  p. 
24. 

Economic  efficency  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.     S.  D.  Lucas.     1912,  p.  7-12. 

Edinburgh,  Royal  Blind  Asylum.  See 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 

Education.  Education.  Captain,  the  Rev. 
C.  Mackinnon.     1916,  p.  73-75. 

The     school     curriculum — should 

we  aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

Education  and  patriotism.  J.  H.  Keating. 
1918.  p.  60. 

Education  of  defectives.  Address.  C.  G. 
Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

The  education  of  the  blind  a  highly  com- 
plex problem.     O.  H.  Burritt.    1916,  p.  8-14. 

Education  of  the  blind.  Address.  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe.    1872,  p.  7-11. 

Are     we    working    on    the    right 

lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
56-60. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 

a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
plan.     J.    M.   Dunn.     1910,   p.   47-49. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 

a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
method  in  schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer.     1910,  p.  43-47. 

The  course  of  study;  the  articula- 
tion of  the  literary,  musical  and  industrial 
departments  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Lapier  Williams.     1904,  p.  31-34. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Discussion  of 
H.  L.  Piner's  paper  Free  education  of  the 
blind:  its  evils;  the  remedv.  H.  H.  Johnson. 
1904,  p.  42-48. 

Economic  efficiency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p.  7- 
12. 

Educational    waste.       George    W. 

Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—  William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20- 

23. 

Educational  waste  in   schools  for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

The  esthetic  culture  of  the  blind. 

Mary  Schenck.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  36-39. 

Examination  methods.  Discus- 
sion.    1898,  p.  53-54. 

Exchange  of  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906 
&  190S,  p.  45-47. 

The   expanding  view  of  the  field 

for  service  of  our  special  schools.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  1912,  p.  34-41.  Discussion  by  George 
S.  Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

Free   education   of   the   blind:   its 


evils;    the  remedy.     H.    L.    Piner.     1904,   p. 
34-42. 

—  H.   L.   Piner's   reply  to  H.   H. 

Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper.     1904,  p. 
49-55. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for    the    blind?     J.    T.    Sibley.     Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind 

with  reference  to  the   direction  of  practical 
effort.     Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

How   best   may  we  implant   that 


state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?  H. 
F.  Gardiner.     1912,  p.  42-44. 

How  many  periods  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  following:  literary 
work,  music,  manual  work,  physical  culture? 
W.  K.  Argo.     1904,  p.  31. 

How      shall      we      estimate      the 

relative  value  of  instruction  in  the  several 
departments  of  our  schools?  H.B.  Jacobs. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.   11-12. 

Methods    of    teaching.     Mary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101. 

■     A     national    vocational     institute 

for  the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.  1920,  p.  52-55. 

The  new  education  and  its  rela- 
tion to  and  influence  upon  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1918,  p. 
5-11. 

Notice   of  discussion  of  the  best 

method  of  teaching  reading,  tablet  and 
machine  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, etc.     1906  &  1908,  p.  45. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Oral  instruction 
the  chief  reliance  in  institutions  for  the 
blind.    George  L.  Smead.    1874,  p.  22-31. 

The    phonograph    and   its   use    in 

institutions   for   the  blind.     John   T.   Sibley. 
1890,  p.  89-90. 

Principles     determining     what    a 


blind  child  shall  be  set  to  studying.     G.   F. 
Oliphant.     1918,  p.  29-34. 

Relation    of   school   work   to   the 

future  of  the  blind.     J.   B.  Parmalee.     1888, 
p.  47-50. 

The    relations    of    the   schools   to 


Education  of  the  blind.  What  part  of  the 
pupil's  time  should  be  given  to  each:  liter- 
ary, musical  and  industrial?  W.  B.  Wait. 
1904,  p.  33-34. 

What   should    be   the  aim   in   the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.   Lounsberry.     1912,  p.   16-20. 


the  auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid 
the  adult  blind.  George  S.  Wilson.  1910, 
p.  63-65. 


■ —  May  Hill  Davis.     1912,  p.  20-21. 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the 

child  we  try  to  teach  (phvsical  and  mental). 
H.   R.   Chapman.     1918,   p.   38-42. 

Where   does  the  responsibility  of 


the  state  cease  in  the  education  of  the  blind? 
Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris.     1896,  p.  48-50. 

Why       typewriting?     Susan        B. 

Report     of     the     committee     on      Merwin.     1918,  p.  16-17. 

Adults.  Address.       A.     D.     Lord. 

1874,  p.  3-6. 

-  Address.  Col 


affiliation     with     the     National     Education 
Association,  1904.     1904,  p.  55-56. 

Resolutions  that  the  education  of 


the  blind  should  be  like  that  of  the  sighted 
carried,   1872.     1872,  p.  21-23. 

The  school  curriculum:  should  we 

follow    that    of    the    local    public 

G.    F.    Oliphant.     1912,    p.    47-53. 


p.  5-8. 


J.  P.  Irish.  1915, 


aim    to 

schools? 


—  The  Federal 

tional  Education,  Division 
— the    application    of    the 


—     Siftings.     1918,  p.  61-65. 

Some     present      day      aims     and 

methods   in  the  education  of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

Special    qualifications    and    train- 


ing   necessary    for    teachers    of    the    blind. 
Minnie   E.  Hicks.     1916,  p.   16-20. 

Standard      tests      in      elementary 


subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

System     vs.     individuality     in     the 

education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  l$94,  p. 
13-19. 

Thoughts    on    the    education   and 


habits  of  the  blind.  I.  S.  Humbert.  1894, 
p.  69-71. 

To   what   extent   should    the    state 

educate  the  blind  youth?  George  H. 
Miller.  1896,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  19-24. 

Training  the  blind  pupil   for  citi- 


Board  for  Voca- 
of  Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  the  war-blinded.  Harold 
Molter.     1920,  p.  47-50. 

—  The  relation   of  the  school   to 

auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1910, 
p.  59-62. 

—  Summer      schools      for      blind 

men.     J.  J.  Dow.     1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 

—  See  also  Home  teaching. 

Algebra.     To   what   extent  should 

the  state  educate  the  blind  vouth?  George 
H.  Miller.     1896,  p.   16-19. 

Arithmetic.     Committee   on   effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  Methods        in        mathematics: 

Arithmetic.  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker.  1920, 
p.  25-28. 

Use   of   the   Courtis   tests, 


in  arithmetic.  Claudia  Potter.  1920,  p.  28-31. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.     Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  Psychology   of   the   blind.     Sir 


zenship.     S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68. 

The    true    sphere    of    the    blind 

teacher.  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  1902,  p. 
39-43. 

What   can   we    do    for   our   girls? 

H.  F.  Bliss.     1896,  p.  34-36. 

— What  is  the  proper  function  and 

classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state?  Notice 
of  discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 


C.    Frederick   Fraser.     Discussion.     1916,  p. 
81-88. 

The   use    and   abuse    of   arith- 


metic slates.     J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 
—  See    also    Arithmetical   ability. 

Average  cost.     System  vs.  individ- 


uality in  the  education  of  the  blind  both  in 
its  local  and  national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.   19-23. 

Backward    children.      Educational 

waste.     William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Educational  waste 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and 
indications;  how  measured;  its  prevention. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  The  problem  of  the  backward 

child.     H.  H.  Johnson.     1910,  p.  12-14. 

■ —    —  John  E.  Ray.     1910,  p.  14- 

17.     Discussion,     p.   17. 

—  What  is  adequate  provision  for 

the  education  of  the  backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet 
this  problem  in  our  schools?  Nita  F.  Dus- 
tin.     1910,  p.  10-12. 

Book-keeping.     Resolution  offered 

that  book-keeping  should  be  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  40. 

Brazil.     Address  on  the  education 


of  the  blind  in  Brazil.     Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72.       Discussion.     1876,  p.  72-73. 

Business  training.     Committee  on 


efficiency  report,   1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920, 
60-65. 

Discussion    on    the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72k 

— ■  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 
tion child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.   105-108. 

—  How   can   we   give   our   pupils 

a   more  general   knowledge  of  business.     J. 
M.  Costner.     1894,  p.  42-44. 

Chemistry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 


workshop.     Henry    Snyder.     1884,   p.    39-46. 

Children   under    school   age.      See 

Education  of  the  blind.     Home  training. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes.  Ad- 
dress on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin. 
1876,  p.  28-34. 

Co-education  with  the  deaf.  Res- 
olution advising  against  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  same  institu- 
tion referred  to  the  Business  committee, 
1871.     1871,  p.  43-45. 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 

—  See  Schools  fo  the  blind.  Dual 

schools. 

■     Co-education     with    the     sighted. 

Address.     Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11. 

—  Address   on   Dr.    S.    G.    Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Address.     C.   G.   Pearse.     1912, 

p.  53-66. 


Education  of  the  blind.     Co-education  of 

the  blind  and  sighted  as  I  have  found  it. 
T.  F.  McCune.  1892,  p.  15-21.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  21-26. 

—  A  college  for  the  blind.     W.  B. 

Wait.     1886,    p.    64-68. 

—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 

paper  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

—  The   education   of  the  blind   a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    expanding    view    of    the 

field  for  service  of  our  special  schools.  O. 
H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

—  Has     massage     any    place     in 

schools  for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Sibley.  Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.  27-31. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 

blind.  A.  C.  Clement.  Discussion.  1888,  p. 
17-21. 


■    —  The  kindergarten.     Discussion. 

1892,  p.  109-114. 

—  Letter   from   Dr.  T.   R.   Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  President's   address,    1894.     A. 

H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.   10-12. 

—  Printing  for  the  blind.     B.   B. 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  condem- 
ning Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for 
a  University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick     Lane's 


letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

—  What   has   work   for   the   war-. 


blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  Where  does  the  responsibility 

of  the  state  cease  in  the  education  of  the 
blind?  Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris.  1896,  p.  48- 
50.  ■  ' 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Public  school  classes. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Partially  sighted  pupils  in. 

College    work.      Address.      A.    S. 

Willis.     1888,   p.    109-111. 

—  A   college   for    the    blind.     W. 

B.    Wait.     1886,    p.    64-68.     Discussion    by 
John   Glenn.     1886,  p.  69-70. 
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Education   of   the   blind.     College   work. 

Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
jects of  college  education  for  the  blind  and 
the  establishing  of  scholarships  in  one  or 
more  colleges.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 


legislation  in  reference  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  leport,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

—  Committee    on    higher    educa- 


tion  of  the  blind  appointed,  1886.     1886,  p. 
93-94. 

—  Committee  to  be  appointed  to 


ask  Congress  to  appropiate  funds  to  further 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
30. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  mem- 


orial to  Congress  about  providing  funds  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind  appointed, 
1888.     1888,  p.  38. 

—  Higher   education  and  the   fu- 


ture welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S. 
Doyle.  1888,  p.  23-28.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  28-30. 

—  Higher  education  of  the  blind, 

notice  of  discussion  on.  1902,  p.  53. 

—  The    higher    education    of    the 

blind  with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
practical  effort.  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  1910, 
p.  25-29. 

—    —  Frank  M.  Driggs.     1910,  p. 

29-30. 

—  Memorial     sent    to     Congress 

urging  the  passing  of  the  bill  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
83. 

—  Remarks  by  P.  Lane.     1880,  p. 

33-36. 

—  Response  to  address  of  wel- 
come, 1880.     William  Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

—  Trinity    College,    Washington, 

"D.  C,  has  tuition  scholarship  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  blind.     1920,  p.  46. 

—  University    education    for    the 

blind.     H.  I.  Carpenter.     1890,  p.  94-95. 

—  What   efforts   should   be  made 

on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or 
co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1920,  p.  41-46. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Legislation. 


Education  of  the  blind. 

for  the  blind  students. 

■ —  See      also 


blind  students. 

Colored  blind. 

the   blind.     Negroes. 

Commercial   law. 


See  also  Reader 
Scholarships      for 
See   Education  of 
Resolution    of- 


fered that  commercial  law  should  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  40. 


Committee    on 
E.   E.  Allen.     1920, 


Composition. 

efficiency  report,  1920. 
60-65. 

Compulsory  education  laws.     The 

home  education  of  the  blind.  A.  C.  Clement. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 

Conservation     of     vision     classes. 

Conservation  of  vision  classes:  In  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  T.  S.  McAloney. 
1920,  p.  37-39. 

—  Conservation  of  vision  classes: 

In  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away.    1920,  p.   34-37. 

—  The  education  of   the   blind   a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

Cost.  Address.   C.  G.  Pearse.   1912, 

—  The    after    life    of    our    pupils; 

the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
1916,  p.  51-56. 

Cost  per  pupil.     The  cottage  and 

congregate  systems.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
91-98. 

Address.    C.  G. 


p.  53-66. 


Pearse. 


Courses  of  study. 
1912,  p.  53-66. 


-  Address 
in    Brazil. 


on    the    education    of 
Phillippe   da    Motta. 


blind    students. 


See  also   National   college   for 


the    blind 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Does     the     school    curriculum 

deserve  re-examination?  J.  T.  Hooper. 
1918,  p.  21-23. 

—  Industrial  pursuits   or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  The  kindergarten.  What  is  the 

proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  reten- 
tion?    H.  F.  Gardiner.  1906  &  1908,  p.  32-33. 

—  Is    a    stated    course    in    music 

desirable  in  every  school?  What  are  the 
essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music  studv? 
Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1906  &  1908,  p.  39-44. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.  1882,  p.  74-79.  Discussion. 
1884,  p.   19-34. 
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Education  of  the  blind.    Courses  of  study. 

T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p.  8-15. 

—  The   nature   and   the   value   of 

contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Relation    of    our     courses    to 


courses  maintained  in  classes  for  seeing 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  E.  E.  Bram- 
lette.     1918,  p.  27-29. 

Relative  importance  of  the  cul- 


tural and  the  useful  subjects  as  applied  to 
high  school  programs.  Harold  Molter. 
1918,  p.  35-38. 

—  Revising  the  course  of  study  in 


our  schools  for  the  blind:  symposium.    1918, 
p.  21-38. 

—  The  school  curriculum:  should 

we  aim  to   follow  that   of  the  local   public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

System  vs.  individuality  in  the 


education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.  19-23. 

A     uniform    course    of    study 


with  uniform  text  books.     Thomas  S.   Mc- 
Aloney.     1906  &  1908,  p.  34-36. 

What   degree   of  uniformity  in 


courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as 
respects  elementary  work  is  desirable?  John 
H.  Hinemon.     1918,  p.  24-26. 

—  What    subjects    should    be    in- 


cluded in  the  curriculum  of  studies?  To 
what  extent  should  instruction  in  these 
studies  be  carried?  Methods  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  these  subjects?  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  60-63. 

Deaf-mutes.     Address    on    Dr.   S. 

G.  Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  blind  deaf  mutes 
should  be  provided  in  the  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  1871.  1871,  p. 
114-115. 

Discipline.     Notice    of    discussion. 


1906  &   1908,  p.  34. 

—  Discussion     on     discipline     in 

schools  for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 


—  Discipline.    W.  B.  Wait.     1892, 

p.  26-33.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  33-35. 

Discipline;  restraint,  or  devel- 


opment?    G.  L.  Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

—  Do  the   ordinary   rules   of   dis- 


cipline furnish  safe  guides  to  the  govern- 
ment of  schools  for  the  blind?  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  71-73. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Discipline.  Insti- 
tution discipline.  George  H.  Miller.  1888, 
p.  54-64.     Discussion.     1888,  64-70. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George  L. 
Smead.     1874,  p.  22-31. 

_  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

_  Resolution  adopted  that  blind- 
ness should  make  no  difference  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  children,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874, 
p.   6.  ff.  p.   41. 

—  What  are  the  elements  essent- 
ial to  good  discipline  in  our  schools.  Dud- 
ley Williams.  1896,  p.  63-67.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  67-68. 

Domestic    science.      The    cottage 

family  plan.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1915>p.  42- 
44. 

—  O.  H.  Burritt.     1915,  p.  46-49. 

—  Discussion  on  household  em- 
ployments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Domestic    employment   of   the 

blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 

—  Domestic  science:  round  table. 

1912,  p.  67. 

—  Economic  efficiency  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p. 
7-12. 

—  The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 

Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  The    nature    and    the   value    of 

contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Our    girls.      John    T.    Sibley. 

1890,  p.  72-76.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  76-79. 

—  Resolution  recommending  fur- 
ther instruction  of  girls  in  house  work  re- 
ferred to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

—  Round     table:       The     cottage 

family  plan.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

—  Round    table:    how   much    can 

we  properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to 
perform  work  usually  done  by  paid  employ- 
ees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Some    present     day   aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E.  E. 
Allen.      1915,    p.   9-13. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p.  137- 
139. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Domestic  Science. 

To  what  extent  should  the  state  educate  the 
blind  youth?  George  H.  Miller.  1896.  p. 
16-19. 

—  What  can  we  do  for  our  girls? 

H.   F.   Bliss.     Discussion.     1896,  p.   36-39. 

What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet   A.   Lounsbury.     1912,   p.    16-20. 

—  Dramatics.      Dramatics    as    a 

foundation.  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves.  1920, 
p.  74-76. 

—  The   role   of   dramatics  in  our 

residential  schools.  Jessica  L.  Langworthv. 
1920,  p.  77-80. 


blind.     Music. 


—  Sittings.      1918,   p.    62-63. 
See    also     Education    of 


the 


-  See  also  schools  for  the  blind. 
See    Schools    for 


Entertainments 

Dual    schools. 

the  blind.     Dual  Schools. 

Elementary.     Modern  methods  of 

teaching  beginners  (A)  Reading;  (B)  Spell- 
ing; (C)  Geography;  (D)  Language  and 
(E)  the  elements  of  arithmetic;  round  table. 
1910.     1910,  p.  99. 

England.  Discussion  of  handi- 
crafts in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1880,  p. 
57-65. 


■ —  The  physical  education  of  the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

English.     Mental  and   educational 


survey  in  seven  schools  for  the  blind.    Sam- 
uel P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

Examinations.       Are    we  working 

on  the  right  lines?     H.  B.  Jacobs.     Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.  56-60. 

The  feeble-minded.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  a  highly  complex  problem. 
O.    H.    Burritt.      1916,    p.   8-14. 


waste.      William 


1920.    1920,  p.  99- 


the    feeble- 
the    school    do 


—  Educational 

B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Resolutions, 

100. 

—  Round    Table: 

minded    blind — what    shall 
with  them?     1916,  p.  30-32. 

—  What  is  adequate  provision  for 

the  education  of  the  backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet 
this  problem  in  our  schools?  Nita  F.  Dus- 
tin.     1910,  p.  10-12. 

—  What   is   to  be   done   with   the 

feeble-minded  blind?  B.  P.  Chappie.  1920, 
p.  31-34. 

Foreign    languages.      See    Educa- 
tion of  the  blind.     Modern  languages. 


Education  of  the  blind.  France.  Demon- 
stration of  methods  used  by  Miss  L.  Mulot. 
1904,  p.  24. 

Geography.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

—  New  York  point  slates.  Dis- 
cussion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

—  Psychology  of   the   blind.     Sir' 

C.   Frederick  Fraser.     Discussion.     1916,  p. 
81-88. 

—  The   study  of   geography.     A. 

G.    Clement.      1890,    p.    50-55.      Discussion. 
1890,  p.  55-61. 

Geology.     A   chip   from   an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Geometry.     A  chip  from  an   Ohio 

workshop.     Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

—  Committee  on  efficiency  re- 
port, 1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.   Little.     1886,  p.  75-78. 

—  Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

■     —  Solid  geometry   for   the  blind. 

Emma   Coolidge.      1890,   p.  86.     Discussion. 
1890,  p.  86-87. 


Grammar. 

ency   report,    1920. 
60-65. 


Committee    on    effici- 
E.    E.   Allen.     1920,   p. 


The   literary   education    of   the 
G.   L.   Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Dis- 


blind 

cussion.     1878,  p.  32-37 

—  Live  language.     H.  R.  Driggs. 

1915,  p.   13-17. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.   Smead.     1874,   p.   22-31. 

—  Resolution     lost    that    capitals 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in 
elementary  school  books,  1872.  1872,  p.  21- 
58. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  Vitalizing  grammar  and  build- 
ing the  live  vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs. 
1915,  p.  25-30.     Discussion.     1915,  p.  30-31. 

Grammar.     See  also  Education  of 

the  blind.     Rhetoric. 

—  See  also  Language  ability. 

Great    Britain..     Employment     of 

the  blind.    Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Letter   from    Dr.   T.    R.   Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Greek. 


1880,  p.  33-36. 


Remarks     by     P.     Lane. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Gymnasium  work. 
The  social  education  of  blind  children.  How 
can  we  train  them  to  take  their  normal 
places  in  their  home  communities?  Robert 
W.  Woolston.    1920,  p.  69-72. 

High  school   work.      Remarks  by 

P.  Lane.     1880,  p.  33-36. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.    1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

History.     Address.     A.   D.   Lord. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  Address   on    Dr.   S.   G.   Howe. 

William   Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 


port,  1920. 


S.     S.     Burrows. 


pohtica 

other    state    institutions. 

1896,  p.  24-28. 

—  Paper  to  be  prepared  by   Mr. 

Williams  of  Georgia  on  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  during  the  last  century,  1882. 
1882,  p.  6. 

—  President's  address,    1872.     A. 

D.    Lord.     1872,   p.   3-6. 

—    —  ,  1908.     George  S.  Wilson. 

1906  &   1908,  p.   19-27. 

—     —  ,  1910.       B.     B.     Huntoon. 

1910,  p.  3-8. 

—  The   relation  of  the   school  to 

auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1910, 
p.  59-62. 

—  The    social 

tainments   of   the  blind. 
1876,   p.   10-18. 

—  Systems  of  embossed  printing. 

John  T.  Sibley.     1892,  p.  62-76. 

Home   training.     Address    on   Dr. 

S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p.  28- 
34. 

—  The  education   of  the  blind  a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 

blind.  A.  G.  Clement.  1888,  p.  9-17.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  17-21. 

—  The  idiosynracies  of  the  blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.  1886,  p.  85-87.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.   87-93. 

-  The    social 
blind. 


condition    and    at- 
Stephen   Babcock. 


tainments   of  the 
1876,  p.  10-18. 


condition    and    at- 
Stephen   Babcock. 


the 


—  The    social    condition    of 

blind.     Josiah  Graves.     1878,  p.  142-146. 

—  The  social  education   of  blind 

children.  How  can  we  train  them  to  take 
their  normal  places  in  their  home  communi- 
ties?    Robert  W.  Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 


Committee    on    efficiency    re-      28-34. 
E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The      detrimental      effects      of 
interference   with   educational  and 


Education  of  the  blind.     Home  training. 

Thoughts  on  the  education  and  habits  of  the 
blind.    I.  S.  Humbert.    1894,  p.  69-71. 

— ■  —  What  can  we  do  to  cure  man- 
nerisms among  the  blind?:  round  table. 
1916,  p.  10O-101. 

Hygiene.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

—  Red     Cross    activities    in    the 

Kentucky   School   for  the   blind.     Vernette 
Scoggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 

Industrial    training.      Address    on 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    William  Chapin.     1876,  p. 


—  The   after    life    of   our   pupils; 

the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Del- 
fino.    1916,  p.  51-56. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 

results  of  industrial  instruction  for  the 
blind   appointed,   1894.     1894,   p.  7-8. 

—  Discussion     of     handicrafts     in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind.    1871,  p.  115-121. 

■ Discussion  on  the  education 

of  the  colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

■  —  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Educational  waste.    William  B. 

Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Emplovment      of      the      blind. 

Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.  1916,  p.  61-70.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  Improved     physique.       H.     F. 

Gardiner.  1904,  p.  20-22.  Discussion.  1904, 
p.  22-23. 

—  The   industrial   education     and 

employment  of  the  blind.  William  Chapin. 
1874,  p.  32-34. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.   66-73. 

—  An       instructor's       experience. 

Thomas  Truss.     1892,  p.  90-94. 

— Knitting   and   sewing   machines 

for  the  blind.    W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.    Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Industrial  train- 
ing. Remarks  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  William 
Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  liter- 
ary musical  and  mechanical  departments  are 
co-essential  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1871. 
1S71,  p.  91-94. 

Resolution  recommending    the 


extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for  the 
blind  tabled,  1871.     1871,  p.  94-96. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.  William  Chapin.  1878,  p.  77- 
81. 

—  Should  the  work  in  the  indus- 


trial  department  be   solely  educational?    J. 
H.  Johnson.     1904,  p.  32. 

Special   committee   on    the   in- 


dustrial education  of  the  blind,  1896.     1896, 
p.  4. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick     Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

■ —    —  Tuning.     How  much  time  was 

given    to   it?     When    was    it   taken?     J.   J. 
Dow.     1904,  p.  32-33. 

—  What  is  the  order  of  indus- 
trial work  for  the  boys,  beginning  with  the 
lower  grades?  George  S.  Wilson.  1904,  p. 
32. 

—  What    our    graduates    do. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

■ Institutional..     The     cottage     and 

congregate   systems.     Discussion.     1876,   p. 
91-98. 

—  Address.     C.  G.   Pearse.     1912, 
p.  53-66. 

—  The  cottage  family  plan.  John 

F.  Bledsoe.     1915,  p.  42-44. 

-    —    —  O.  H.  Burritt.     1915,  p.  46- 


49. 


—  Economic  efficiency  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912, 
p.  7-12. 

—  The  education   of  the  blind  in 


institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing.    Carrie  B.  Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

; —  _  —  The   education   of    the    young 

blind  in  institutions  versus  in  schools  with 
the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each.  George  F.  Oliphant.  1910, 
p.  31-37. 

—    —  Gertrude  E.  Bingham.  1910, 


p.    39-40. 


iner.     1910,   p.  42. 


Discussion  by  H.  F.  Gard- 


Education    of    the    blind.      Institutional. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution  child  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  1916,  p. 
101-105.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  105-108. 

—  Matron's     problems:     round 

table.     1912,  p.  67. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 
tributory effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind.  John  F. 
Bledsoe.  1910,  p.  54-56.  Discussion.  1910, 
p.  57-58. 

The   nature   and   the   value   of 


contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Round      table:      the      cottage 

family  plan.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  Some   present    day     aims     and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  University    education    for    the 

blind.     H.  I.  Carpenter.     1890,  p.  94-95. 

—  See     also     Schools     for     the 

blind. 

Italy.    Methods  of  teaching.    Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.  Discussion.  1886,  p.  78- 
85. 

Kindergarten  work.  The  con- 
gress of  instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874,  p.  16- 
22. 

—  Discipline;  restraint,  or  de- 
velopment?    G.   L.  Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

—  The   education   of   the   blind   a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 

blind.  A.  C.  Clement.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  17-21. 

—  The  kindergarten.    Discussion. 

1892,  p.   109-114. 

—    —  What  is  the  proper  aje  of 

admission  and  period  of  retention?  H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1906   &    1908,   p.   32-33. 

—     —  W.    L.    Walker.      1906 


&    1908,   p.  32. 


The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 


Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 


—  Kindergarten  work  among  the 

blind.     Winifred   Messmore.     1902,   p.   9-14. 

—  Kindergartens.    Discussion. 

1884,  p.  53-54. 

—  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.   Lord. 

1884,  p.  56-57. 

—  Methods    of    teaching.      Mrs. 

Sarah  C.   Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Kindergarten 
work.  The  Montessori  method:  round  table. 
1912,  p.  67. 

The  new  education,  or  kinder- 


garten for  the  blind.     Marv  S.  Redick,  1880, 
p.  37-46. 

Nine  years  of  kindergarten  for 


the  blind.     Eleanor   Beebe.      1890,  p.   63-68. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  68-71. 

The  physical  education  of  the 


blind.     Mr.  Simpson,  1890,  p.  13-19. 

—  Resolution  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  kindergartens  in  schools  for  the 
blind,   1888.     1888,  p.  38. 

—  Resolution    offered    that    Con- 


vention favor  establishment  of  kindergar- 
tens in  schools  for  the  blind.     1888,  p.  21. 

—  The   social   education   of  blind 

children.  How  can  we  train  them  to  take 
their  normal  places  in  their  home  communi- 
ties?    Robert  W.  Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen,   1915,  p.  9-13. 

Language  study.      See    Education 

of  the  blind.     Grammar. 

Latin.      Committee    on    efficiency 


report,  1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The   literarv   education   of   the 

blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 

Legislation.    Address  of  welcome, 


1876.     Alfred  L.  Elwyn.     1876,  p.  3-8. 
—  Address     of     welcome,      1S80. 


Albert  S.  Willis.     1880,  p.  11-13. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  blind  appointed,  1902.     1902.  p.  61. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  blind  report,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  blind  report  and  discussion,  1904. 
1904,  p.   17-19,   23,  29. 

—  Committee       to       memorialize 

Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind   report,   1878.      1878,   p.   9-13. 

—    —  ,      1880.      18S0,   p.    14-16. 

—  Committee  to  prepare  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  a  subsidy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  report,  1876.     1876,  p.  67-68. 

—  Higher      education      and      the 

future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S. 
Dovle.  1888,  p.  23-28.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  28-30. 


Education     of     the     blind.       Legislation. 

Meeting,  1853,  for  purpose  of  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the 
blind.     1853,  p.  3-4  &  1874.  p.  3  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Memorial  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  1876.     1876,  p.  9-13. 

—  Printing  for  the  blind.     B.   B 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.   41-47. 

—  Resolution  of  thanks  t(f>  Albert 

S.  Willis  for  his  efforts  in  presenting  the 
educational  claims  of  the  blind  to  Congress, 
1878.    1878,  p.  17. 

—  Resolutions     adopted     that     a 


memorial  be  presented  to  Congress  asking 
for  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in 
different  states  in  educating  the  blind  and 
also  for  the  establishing  of  a  printing  fund, 
1853.     1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5,  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  that  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  Congress  be  con- 
tinued and  aided  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  promote  the  education  of.  the 
blind,   1878.     1878,  p.  63. 

—  New  York.    The  higher  educa- 


tion of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  di- 
rection of  practical  effort.  Charles  A. 
Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

■    —  See  also   National  college   for 

blind  students. 

Manual    training.      Committee    on 

efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920, 
p.  60-65. 

—  Domestic   science.      Notice    of 

discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  i2. 

—     —  O.     H.     Burritt.       1906     & 

1908,  p.  30-31, 

—  Educational     waste.       William 

B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Educational    waste    in    schools 

for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications, 
how  measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  An   honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How   can   we   give  our   pupils 

a  more  general  knowledge  of  business.  J. 
M.   Costner.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  44-46. 

—  An       instructor's       experience. 

Thomas  Truss.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  94-101. 

Manual  training.     S.  M.  Green. 


1906  &  1908,  p.  37. 

—  Object    teaching    and     manual 

training:   round  table.     1912,  p.  68. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  President's      address,       187  1. 

William   Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Manual  training. 
The  social  condition  and  attainments  of  the 
blind.     Stephen  Babcock.     1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  Some    present    day    aims     and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.   Allen.      1915,   p.   9-13. 

—  To    what    extent     should    the 

education  of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F. 
M.  Dripgs.  1912,  p.  12-15.  Discussion.  1912, 
p.    15-16. 

—  The  use  of  text  books.    George 

C.  Morrison.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  26-30. 

—  What  part  of  the  pupil's  time 

should  be  given  to  each:  literary,  musical 
and  industrial  work?  W.  B.  Wait.  1904,  p. 
33-34. 

—  Where  should  sloyd  be  placed 

in  the  course  of  study?  E.  E.  Allen.  1904, 
p.   32. 

—  A   chip    from   an    Ohio    work- 


shop.    Henrv  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46.     Dis- 
cussion.    1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Mental  tests.     Committee  on  effici- 


ency  report,    1920.     E.    E.   Allen.      1920,   p. 
60-65. 

—  Mental    and    educational    sur- 


vey in  seven  schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

Round  table:  the  feeble-minded 


—what  shall  the  school  do  with  them?    1916, 
p.  30-32. 

—  Survey     of     schools.       Buford 


Johnson.     1920,  p.  17-18. 

—  Tests   and   measurements.      H. 

M.  McManaway.     1920,  p.  19-20. 

—  What  is  to   be   done   with  the 

feeble-minded  blind?     B.  P.  Chappie.     1920, 
p.   31-34. 

Memory    training.      The     literary 

education  of  the  blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

Memory  as  applied  to  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind.  David  D.  Wood.  1888, 
p.   71-74. 

—  Methods     of    teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.  Smead.    1874,  p.  22-31. 

—  What    should    be    the    aim    in 

the  education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how 
should  this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind 
boy?  Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.  1912,  p.  16- 
20. 

Military     drill.       Calisthenics    and 

gymnastics.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  54-55. 

—  Institution   discipline.     George 

H.   Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.   64-70. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Military  drill. 
The  physical  development  of  the  blind. 
N.  H.  Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

—  The  physical  education  of  the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Modern  languages.     Languages  to 

be  taught  in  schools   for  the  blind,   recom- 
mendations,  1918,  p.  73. 

—  See    also     Education     of    the 

blind.     Greek. 

—  See    also     Education    of     the 


blind.     Latin. 

Moral     training.       Round     table: 

how  much  can  we  properly  use  pupils  in 
our  schools  to  perform  work  usually  done 
by  paid  employees?     1916,  p.  27-30. 

Round  table:  the  moral  devel- 


opment of  the  child.    1916,  p.  26-27. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  doy? 
Harriet  A.   Lounsbury.     1912,  p.   16-20. 

Music.       Address    on     Dr.     S.     G. 


Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Convention     recommends     Mr. 

Mahoney's  musical  notation,  1853.     1853,  p. 
7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Discussion      of     employments 

and  occupations   for   the   blind,   1871."     1871, 
p.  69-81. 

Does   music  as  a  study,  merit 


the  attention  given  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 

—  Educational  waste.  George  W. 


Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—    —  William     B.     Wait.     1910, 

p.  20-23. 

—  Educational    waste    in    schools 


for   the   blind:    its    causes   and  indications; 

how  measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M. 
Van   Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  Hints    on    modes  of    teaching 


music  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind.  F.  T.  Barrington.  1888,  p.  83-89. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  89-95. 

—  The  imagination  in  piano  play- 
ing. J.  A.  Simpson.  1902,  p.  16-20.  Dis- 
cussion by  Miss  Babcock,  1920,  p.  20. 

—  In   what  year  of  your  literary 

course  do  your  pupils  begin  music?  How 
many  years  does  the  course  in  music  cover? 
Lillian  L.  Green.     1904,  p.  31-32. 

Is    a    stated    course    in    music 


desirable  in  every  school?  What  are  the 
essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music 
studv?  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1906  &  1908, 
p.   39-44 
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Education   of   the   blind.     Music.      Letter 
from  W.  G.  Holmes.     1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 

instruction.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882,  p. 
37-41. 

—  Mr.  Van  Cleve  reports  on  Mr. 

Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
blind.     1878,  p.  146-147. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
1882,  p.  74-79. 


Discussion. 


15  1''. 


8-15. 


1884,   p.   8-34 


—  —  1884,  p.   19-34. 
_    _  John   W.  Bitzer.     1884,   p. 

—  —  T.    S.    Slaughter.     1884,   p. 

Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

•    —  Thomas    Reeves.     1876,    p. 
48-54. 

■     — Musical  notation  for   the  blind. 

Discussion.     1878,   p.    130-142. 

—  Musical   training  of   the  blind. 

Adelaide  M.  Carman.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

—  The  necessity  for  thorough- 
ness in  the  study  of  music.  Hannah  A. 
Babcock.     1910,  p.  96-98. 

—  Notice  of  discussion  on  music. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  44. 

—  Ought    the    education    of    the 

blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  53-61. 

—  The   problems  which   confront 

the  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools  and 
how  we  are  meeting  them.  John  W.  Bitzer. 
1910,  p.  93-96. 

—    —  :  round  table.  1910,  p.  93-98 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 

—  Response  to  address  of  wel- 
come.    E.  M.  Van  Cleve.     1920,  p.  7-10. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.     William  Chapin.  1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  Round    table:   how    much   can 

we  properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to 
perform  work  usuallv  done  by  paid  em- 
ployees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Sight   (touch)   singing  for  the 

blind.     W.   P.   Day.     1890,  p.  45-50. 

—  To     what    extent     should     the 

state  educate  the  blind  vouth?  George  H. 
Miller.  1S96,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896,  p. 
19-24. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Music.  History. 
Musical  education  of  the  blind.  Thomas 
Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

—  What  should  be  the  dominant 


ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  prescribing 
music  studies  for  any  individual  pupil? 
Russell  King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 


Piano   tuning. 

Nature     study.        Committee      on 

efficiency   report,   1920.     E.   E.  Allen.      1920, 
p.  60-65. 

The     esthetic     culture    of     the 


blind.     Alary  Schenck.     1896,  p.   32-34. 

Negroes.      Closing  remarks,   1878. 


1878,  p.   165-170. 


—  Discussion  on  the  education  of 

the  colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

—  F.     D.     Morrison     invites     the 


Association  to  meet  at  the  Maryland  School 
in  1880.     1876,  p.  86-88. 

Norway.     The  work  for  the  blind 


in  Norway.     Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 
Oral     instruction.        Methods     of 


teaching  and  text-books  for  the  blind.     Dis- 
cussion.    1876,  p.   75-81. 

—  The  use  of  tex-books.     George 

C.   Morrison.     1894,   p.  23-25. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Memory  training. 

Partially     sighted     pupils.       The 

education    of    the    blind    a    highly    complex 
problem.     O.   H.   Burritt.     1916.  p.  8-14. 

—  What  degree  of  defective  vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted'  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1916,   p.  88-94.     Discussion.     1916,  p.   94-99. 

—  See     Schools     for     the     blind. 

Partially  sighted  pupils  in. 

—  See  also   Sight-saving  classes. 

Pencil  writing.    Educational  waste 


in  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  in- 
dications; how  measured;  its  prevention. 
Edward  M.  Van   Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  Educational  waste.  George  W. 

Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—  Notice   of  dicussion  on   pencil 

writing.     1906  &   1908,   p.  45. 

—  Pencil    writing:      round    table 

1912.  p.  66. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Pencil  writing. 
Use  of  typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     1876,  p.  74-75. 

What    efforts    are    made    and 


what  success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary 
script?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Pennsylvania.     Address   on  Dr.   S. 

G.  Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

Personal  appearance.     Value  of  a 

good  address  to  the  blind.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.   106-109. 

—  See  also   Mannerisms. 

Physical     training.       Calisthenics. 

Discussion.     1892,   p.    114-116. 

—  Calisthenics     and     gymnastics. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  54-55. 

—  Corrective    gymnastics.     Anne 

Rothwell  Stewart.     1910,  p.   77-78. 

—  The    esthetic    culture    of    the 

blind.     Mary    Schenck.     1896,   p.   32-34. 

—  Gymnastics.     G.      F.      Fraser. 

1878,  p.  96-98. 

—  The   idiosyncracies  of  the  blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Improved      physique.     H.      F. 

Gardiner.     1904,  p.  20-22. 

—  The      moral,      corrective     and 

economic  value  of  physical  training.     H.  L. 
Piner.     1902,   p.   28-34. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p.  8-15. 

—  Notice  of  discussion  on  physi- 
cal culture.     1906  &  1908,  p.  45. 

-  The    physical    development    of 
H.    N.    Felkel.     1894,    p.    30-32. 


the    blind. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35 

—  Physical  education.  C.  A.  Hin- 

chee.    1892,  p.  i-vi  (ff.  p.  120). 

—  The  physical  education  of  the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

—    —  Mr.  Simpson.  1890,  p.  13-19. 

—  Physical  training:  round  table. 


1912,  p.  67. 

—  Physical  training  for  the  blind. 

"    A.   Hinchee.     1890,   p.    19-23. 

—    —  Olivia    Henderson.       1910, 

—  The  school  curriculum  -  should 

we  aim   to   follow   that   of   the   local   public 
schools?     G.    F.    Oliphant.     1912,    p.    47-53. 

—  Thoughts  on  the  education  and 

habits  of   the  blind.     I.   S.    Humbert.     1894, 
p.  69-71. 

—  Recreations    and    amusements 

for  the  blind.     T.  S.  Dovle.     1890,  p.  79-82. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  87-89. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Physical  training. 
Resolution  adopted  that  physical  culture  is 
necessary  in  schools  for  the  blind.  1890,  p. 
61. 

—  To   what  extent  are  the  blind 

exercised    in    the    gymnasium?     Discussion. 
1896,  p.  71-73. 


—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy: 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury. 


See     also 


1912,  p.  16-20. 
Education     of 


the 


blind.     Military  drill. 

—     —  Playground   work. 

—  See  also   Games  for  the  blind. 

—  See  also  Mannerisms. 

Physics.      A    Chip    from    an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry    Snyder.     1884,   p.    39-46. 

Physiology.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,    p.    39-46. 

Piano   tuning.     Piano-forte  tuning 

as  an  employment  for  the  blind.  J.  W. 
Smith.  1876,  p.  54-62.  Discussion.  1878, 
p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  Piano     tuning:     round     table. 

1912,   p.  66. 

—  Resolution  passed  that  instruc- 
tion in  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc., 
should  be  given  at  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  62. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Music. 

Playground  work.  The  importance 

of  ample  playgrounds  and  free  and  directed 
play  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  John  D. 
Gregory.     1910,  p.  81-84. 

—  The  importance  of  playground 

work  and  of  free  and  directed  play,  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  R.  R.  Pratt.  1910, 
p.  70-73. 

—  Supervised      play      for      blind 

children.     Myra  H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Physical  training. 

Problems     of    adolescence.       The 

adolescent  boy.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1910,  p.  103- 
104. 

—  The  physical   education   of  the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

—  The   problems    of   adolescence 

and  how  to  meet  them  in  our  schools.  C. 
F.  Fraser.  1910,  p.  100-102.  Discussion. 
1910,  p.  109-112. 

—  M.    Ada   Turner.     1910.    p. 

-     —  Social   hygeine   work  in   Balti- 
Laura  B.  Garrett.     1910,  p.   106-109. 


105-106. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Public  school 
classes.  Address.  C.  G.  Pearse.  1912,  p. 
53-66. 

—  The  education  of  the  blind  in 

institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing.    Carrie   B.   Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

—  The    education    of    the    young 

blind  in  institutions  versus  in  schools  for 
the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  each.  George  F.  Oliphant.  1910,  p. 
31-37. 

Gertrude      E.      Bingham. 


1910,  p.  39-40. 

— Instruction  of  blind  children  in 

schools  for  the  seeing.  John  B.  Curtis, 
1910,  p.  37-38. 

—  Place  of  the  day  school  in  the 

work  of  the  blind.  Robert  B.  Irwin.  1910, 
p.  40-42. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  See   also   Sight-saving   classes. 

Reading.     Can  the  blind  be  taught 

to  read  by  the  word  method?  Octa  Shat- 
tuck.  1896,  p.  68-69.  Discussion.  1896,  p. 
70-71. 

—  Committee    on    efficiency     re- 
port, 1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  Kindergartens.  Discussion. 

1884,  p.  53-54. 

—  The   literary   education    of  the 

blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
32-37. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  78-85. 

—  New  method  of  using  reading 

books.  Miss  G.  T.  Schoonmaker.  1902,  p. 
51-52. 

—  Primary  reading  for  the  blind. 

J.  J.   Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

—  Primary  reading.     Nellie  Love. 

1894,   p.   46-49.     Discussion.     1894,   p.   49-53. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  Teaching  the  beginner  to  read 

and  write  Braille.  Minnie  Hicks.  1920,  p. 
66-69. 

■     —  Voluntary      reading.       E.      E. 

Allen.     1892,  p.  36-40.     Discussion.     1892,  p. 


40-42. 


See  also  Reading  ability. 


—  Reading  ability.  Mental  and  educa- 
survev  in  seven  schools  for  the  blind. 
1920.  p.  10-17. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Reading  and 
writing  not  necessary.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.    A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Religious     training.        Address      of 

welcome,  1876.     Alfred   L.   Elwyn.     1876,  p. 
3-8. 

Address    on    Dr.    S.    G.    Howe. 


William   Chapin.     1876,   p.   28-34. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of 


the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Wil 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  An      instructor's      experience. 

Thomas    Truss.     1892,    p.    90-94. 

—  Moral    and    religious    training. 

Discussion.     1890,  p.   38-42. 

■ —    —  C.  H.  Miller.  1890,  p.  31-38. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,   p.   42-51.     Discussion.     1882,   p.   51-54, 
57-66. 

Residential  schools.     How  best  to 


teach  the  institution  child  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

in  residential  schools.    See  Educa- 
tion of  the  blind.     Institutional. 

Rhetoric.     The   literary   education 


of  the  blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 
—  See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Grammar. 

Salesmanship.  An  honorable  liv- 
ing. Herbert  F.  Gardiner.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  70-72. 

Scholarships.       Higher     education 

and  the  future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind. 
T.  S.  Doyle.     1888,  p.  23-28. 

—  Trinity    College,    Washington, 

D.   C,  has  tuituion   scholarship  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  blind.    1920,  p.  46. 

—  What   efforts   should   be  made 


tiona 

Samuel  P.  Haves 


on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or 
co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1920,  p.  41-46. 

Science.     Committee  on   efficiency 

report,    1920.     E.    E.   Allen.     1920,   p.   60-65. 

Sewing.     Discussion  on  household 

employments  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Resolution      recommending     a 

more  extended  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
referred  to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

Sex    teaching.     See    Education    of 

the  blind.     Problems  of  adolescence. 

Sight-saving  classes.     Resolutions 


1920.     1920,  p.  99-100. 
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Education  of  the  Blind.  Spelling.  Com- 
mittee on  efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The   literarv  education   of   the 

blind.       G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

Spelling  ability.  Mental  and  edu- 
cational survey  in  seven  schools  for  the 
blind.     Samuel  P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

Primary  reading.    Nellie  Love. 


Discussion.    1894,  p.  49-53. 

■ —  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  To    what    extent    should    the 


state  educate  the  blind  youth?     George  H. 
Miller.     1896,  p.   16-19. 

—  Why    typewriting?     Susan    B. 


Merwin.     1918,  p.  16-17. 

Subnormal  children.  The  expand- 
ing view  of  the  field  for  service  of  our 
special  schools.  O.  H.  Burritt.  1912,  p. 
34-41. 

System  used  by  Felix  Adler.    The 

use  of  text-books.  George  C.  Morrison.  Dis- 
cussion.    1894,  p.  26-30. 

Teachers.      See    Teachers    of    the 

blind. 

Text-books.    Methods  of  teaching. 

Mary     S.     Pegram.       Discussion.     1888,     p. 
101-104. 

—  Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

—  The  use  of  text-books.  George 

C.    Morrison.     1894,    p.    23-25.     Discussion. 
1894.  p.  26-30. 

—  See  also   Books   for  the  blind. 


Text   books. 

Typewriting.  Committee  on  ef- 
ficiency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

—  How    much    time    is    given    to 

typewriting?  Where  is  it  introduced? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  typewriting  in 
school  work?     S.  M.  Green.     1904,  p.  32. 

—  Why    typewriting?     Susan    B. 

Merwin.     1918,  p.   16-17. 

—  See  also  Appliances.     Writing. 

Typewriters. 

United  States.    History.  A  college 

for  the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Use  of  models.    Psychology  of  the 


blind.     Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.   81-88. 

Use  of  text-books.    Remarks.  John 

D.  Parker.     1872,  p.  58-59. 

Vocational  training.     Address.    C. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Vocational  train- 
ing. The  after  life  of  pupils;  the  amount, 
manner  and  propriety  of  school  assistance 
after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  1916,  p. 
51-56.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  56-61. 

Committee     on     efficiency     re- 


port,  1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65 


—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 

paper  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 


—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Does  the  school  curriculum  de- 


serve  re-examination?     J.  T.   Hooper.   1918, 
p.    21-23. 

—  Economic  efficiency  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind.     S.  D.  Lucas.     1912,  p. 
7-12. 

—  An   essay   on   printing  for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.    Discussion.    1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 


tion child  the  value  of  the   dollar.    "\V.   K. 
Argo.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

■ —  How  can   the  schools   for   the 


blind  take  advantage  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education?  H.  M.  McManawav. 
1920,  p.  51-52. 

—  Mechanical      pursuits      of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  Methods  of  teaching.     Mary  S. 

Pegram.     1888,   p.   95-101. 

—    —  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little.   1886, 


p.  73-7S. 

—  Prizes  awarded  by  Otis  Patten 

in  contest  of  essays  on  the  Employment  of 
the  blind.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

— -  Relation  of  school  work  to  the 

future   of  the  blind.     J.  B.   Parmalee.     Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

—  Resolution  requesting  Business 


G.  Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 


committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  fur- 
ther occupations  for  the  blind  which  may 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  1871.     1871,  p.  45. 

—  Resolutions,  1920.     1920,  p.  99- 

100. 

—  Silk  culture  as  an  employment 

for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  Dis- 
cussion.    1882,  p.  16-21. 

—  System  vs.  individuality  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.   19-23. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Vocational  train- 
ing. To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M.  Driggs. 
1912,  p.  12-15.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

—  To    what  extent     should     the 

state  educate  the  blind  youth?     George  H. 

Miller.  1896,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  19-24. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

■     —  Workshops  for  the  blind.     M. 

Anagnos.    Discussion.    1886,  p.  34-47. 

West  Virginia.     Discussion  on  the 

education  of  the  colored  blind.  1880,  p.  51- 
57. 

Writing.  Resolution  lost  that  cap- 
itals and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used 
in  elementary  school  books,  1872.  1872,  p. 
21-58. 

—  Teaching  the  beginner  to  read 

and  write  Braille.  Minnie  Hicks.  1920,  p. 
66-69. 

Zoology.     A   chip    from   an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,   p.   39-46. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  institutions 
versus  in  schools  with  the  seeing.  Carrie 
B.  Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

Education  of  the  deaf.  Address.  C.  G. 
Pearse.      1912,    p.    53-66. 

Resolution  of  praise  for  the  work 

of  G.  O.  Fay  and  his  associates  in  educating 
the  deaf,  1878.     1878,  p.  16. 

Legislation.      Committee    to   mem- 


orialize Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the   blind   report,   1880.     1880,   p.    14-16. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind  in  in- 
stitutions versus  in  schools  with  the  seeing 
— the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
George  F.  Oliphant.    1910,  p.  31-37. 

Gertrude    E.    Bingham.      1910,    p. 

39-40. 

Educational  waste.  George  W.  Jones. 
1910,  p.  23-25. 

Notice   of  discussion.     1910,  p.  25. 

William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  its  causes  and  indications;  how  meas- 
ured; its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1910,  p.  18-20. 

Efficiency  committee.  Response  to  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1920,  p.  7-10. 


Election   of  officers,    1871.      1871,   p.    129- 
130. 

1872.  1872.  p.   112-113. 

1874.  1874,  p.  13. 

1876.  1876,  p.  82. 

1878.  1878,  p.  130. 

1880.  1880,  p.  49-51. 

1882.  1882,  p.  54. 

1884.  1884,  p.  51-52. 

1886.  1886,  p.   71. 

1888.  1888,  p.  104. 

1890.  1890,  p.  87. 

—  1892.  1892,  p.  118. 

1894.  1894,  p.  8. 

1896.  1896,  p.  9. 

189S.  1898,  p.  7. 

1902.  1902,  p.   63. 

1904.  1904,  p.  30. 

1906.  1906  &  1908,  p.  17. 

1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  47-48. 

1910.  1910,  p.  117. 

1912.  1912,  p.   71. 

1915.  1915,  p.  66-67. 

1916.  1916,  p.  111. 

1918.  1918,  p.  75. 

1920.  1920,  p.   103. 


Eliot,  Samuel  E.  Suggests  resolution 
that  schools  for  the  blind  keep  statistics  to 
help  in  prevention  of  blindness.  1910,  p. 
58-59. 

Ellicott,    Samuel.  Employment    of    the 

blind.     Otis   Patten.  1876,  p.  34-40. 

Elwyn,  Alfred  L.  Address  of  welcome. 
1876,  p.   3-8. 

Embossed  music.  See  music  for  the 
blind. 

Embossing  for  the  blind.  See  Printing 
for  the  blind. 

Embree,  Myra  H.  Supervised  play  for 
blind  children.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis  Patten. 
1876,  p.  34-40. 

Encyklopadishes  Handbuch  des  Blinden- 
wesens.  Prof.  Alex.  Mell.  Resolution 
about.     1902,  p.   50. 

Essay  on  printing  for  the  blind.  N.  B. 
Kneass,  Sr.  1871,  p.  46-48.  Discussion. 
1871,  p.  49-54. 

The  esthetic  culture  of  the  blind.  Marv 
Schenck.  1896,  p.  32-34.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  36-37. 
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European  War.  Languages  to  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  recommendations. 
1918,  p.  73. 

Resolutions,  1918,  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.     1918,  p.  20-21. 

Examination  methods.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  53-54. 

Exchange  of  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906  &  1908, 
p.   45-47. 


Executive  committee,  1871-1372. 
129-130. 


1871, 


—  1872-1874. 

—  1874-1876. 

—  1876-1878. 

—  1878-1880. 

—  1880-1882. 

—  1882-1884. 

—  1884-1886. 

—  1886-1888. 

—  1888-1 W0. 

—  1890-1892. 

—  1892-1894. 

—  1894-1896. 

-  1896-1898. 

-  1898-1900. 

—  1902-1904. 

—  1904-1906. 

—  1906-1908. 

—  1908-1910. 

—  1910-1912. 

—  1912-1915. 

—  1915-1916. 

-  1916-1918. 

—  1918-1920. 

—  1920-1922. 


1872.  p.  112. 
1874,  p.  13. 
1876,  p.  82. 


130. 

50. 
54. 
^2 
71. 
104. 
87. 


1878,  p. 

18S0,  p. 

1882,  p. 

1884,  p. 

1886,  p. 

1888,  p. 

1890,  p. 

1892.  p.  118. 

1894.  p.  8. 

1896,  p.  9. 

1898,   p.    7. 

1902,  p.  63. 

1904,   p.   30. 

1906  &  190S.  p.  17. 

1906  &  190S,  p.  48. 

1910.   p.    117. 

1912,  p.   71. 

1915,  p.  66. 

1916,  p.  3,  111. 
1918,  p.  75. 
1920,   p.   103. 


Executive  committee  instructed  to  revise 
constitution  and  by-laws.     1910,  p.  117. 

Executive  committee  presents  resolutions, 
1896.     1896,  p.  5,  6,  9. 

Executive  committee  report,  1872.     1872, 
p.    12-16. 

1874.     1874,  p.  6-7. 

-  1882.     1882,  p.  6,  7-8. 
1884.     1884,  p.  7-8. 

—  1888.    1888,  p.  9,  38,  39. 

-  1890.     1890,  p.  84-85. 


Executive  committee   reoort,   1902.     1902, 
p.  2-6.  14-15,  50,  52,  53,  62,  63. 

1904.  1904,   p.   7-8. 

1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  27,  29-30. 

—  1910.  1910,  p.  8-9,  49,   114. 

1918.  1918,   p.  21,  73. 


Executive  committee  to  act  as  a  business 
committee,  1872.     1872,  p.  12. 

Executive  committee  to  act  as  publish- 
ing committee,  1882.     1882,  p.  73. 

Executive  committee  to  arrange  for  pro- 
gram several  months  in  advance  of  any 
meeting,  1872.     1872,  p.  113. 

Executive  committee  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions on  courtesies,  1884.     1884,  p.  58. 

Executive  committee,  vacancies  filled, 
1876.     1876,  p.  10. 

Exhibits.  What  shall  the  Association  do 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition?  Frank  Hall. 
1892,  p.  85-88. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for  serv- 
ice of  our  special  schools.  Olin  H.  Burritt. 
1912.  p.  34-41.  Discussion  by  Georee  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

Expenses  to  be  assessed  upon  the  various 
institutions  pro-rata  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  institution,  1872.     1872,  p.  77. 

Facial  perception.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
155-159. 

R.  W.  Swann.    1888,  p.  30-36.    Dis- 


cussion.    1888,  p.   36-38. 

The  family  plan  at  Watertown.     Edward 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

Faulkner,  C.  E.     Address.     1888,  p.  113. 

Fawcett,  Henry.     A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

The    social    condition    and    attain- 


ments of  the  blind.    Stephen  Babcock.     1876, 
p.    10-18. 

Fay,  G.  O.  Response  to  the  resolution  of 
praise  for  the  work  of  his  associates  and 
himself  in  educating  the  deaf,  1878.  1878, 
p.   16. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Rehabilitation — the  ap- 
plication of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  the  war-blinded.  Harold  Molter. 
1920,  p.  47-50. 

The  feeble-minded  blind— what  shall  the 
school  do  with  them?:  round  table.  1916,  p. 
30-32. 

See  also,   Education   of   the   blind. 


Feeble-minded. 
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Felkel,  H.  N.  The  physical  development 
of  the  blind.  1894,  p.  30-32.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  32-35. 

A  few  thoughts  on  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
A.  H.  Dymond.  1892,  p.  55-5S.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  58-62. 

Fielding,  Sir  John.  The  social  condition 
and  attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Bab- 
cock.      1876,   p.    10-18. 

Fisher,  John  D.  Address.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11. 

Fletcher,  A.  P.  Address  of  welcome. 
1910,  p.  3. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  The  physical  development  of  the 
blind.     H.  N.  Felkel.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

Foley,  Kate  M.  Work  of  the  California 
State  Library  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
1915.  p.  19-24.     Discussion.     1915,  p.  24-25. 

Ford,  H.  P.  Address  of  welcome.  1896, 
p.  10-11. 

Foreign  educators  of  the  blind  invited  to 
attend  meeting,   1904.  p.  8-9. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Elwin  H.  Secretary  of 
round  table   on   Piano  tuning.     1912,  p.  66. 

France.  L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Angers.  See  L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Angers,   France. 

Fraser,  Sir  C.  Frederick.  Address  of  wel- 
come.    1916,  p.  7. 

Gymnastics.      1878,   p.   96-98. 

The   problems  of  adolescence  and 

how  to  meet  them  in  our  schools.     1910,  p. 
100-102.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  102. 

Psychology  of  the  blind.     1916,  p. 

76-81.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  81-88. 

Free  education  of  the  blind:  its  evils; 
the  remedy.  H.  L.  Piner.  1904.  p.  34-42. 
Discussion  by  H.  H.  Johnson.  1904,  p.  42- 
48.  H.  L.  Piner's  reply  to  H.  H.  Johnson's 
discussion  of  his  paper.     1904,  p.  49-55. 

Free  postage  on  books  for  the  blind.  Im- 
proved methods  of  reading.  E.  B.  Smith. 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  14-18. 

Resolution  about  free  transporta- 
tion of  embossed  books,   1902.     1902,  p.  62. 

—  1904.     1904,  p.  28-29. 

—  See  also  Postage  on  books  for 

the   blind. 

French,  Richard  S.  The  psychology  of 
the  blind.     1910,  p.  84-86. 

French  text  book  in  Revised  Braille, 
recommended.     1918,   p.   73. 


Fricker,  H.  P.       Biography.     1904,  p.  28. 

Response   to   address  of  welcome. 

1892,   p.    13. 

Friedlander  Union.  Addresses  on  the 
Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

Friedlander  Union  requests  that  three  of 
its  members  be  received  as  representatives 
of  the  Union  at  meeting,  1876.    1876,  p.  8. 

Fuller,  Gardner.  The  proper  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind.     1896,  p.  52-55. 

The  future  condition  of  the  blind.     N.  D. 

Kneass,  Sr.  to  address  convention  on.     1871, 
p.   28-29. 

Games.  Games  and  devices  for  amuse- 
ment: round  table.     1916,  p.  99. 

Games  for  the  blind.  Nine  years  of  kind- 
ergarten for  the  blind.  Eleanor  Beebe. 
1890,  p.  63-68. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Physical     training    for    the    blind. 

Olivia  Henderson.     1910,  p.  78-81. 

Recreations    and    amusements    for 

the    blind.      T.    S.    Doyle.      1890,    p.    79-82. 
Discussion.    1890,  p.  87-89. 

Supervised  plav  for  blind  children. 

Myra   H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

Vitalizing    grammar    and    building 

the    live    vocabulary.      Howard    R.    Driggs. 
1915,   p.  25-30. 

Baseball.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  blind.  H.  N.  Felkel.  1894,  p. 
30-32.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

Chess.  Recreations  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  Discus- 
sion.    1890,   p.   87-89. 

Spelling  frames.  The  literary  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

See    also    Education    of   the    blind. 

Physical  training. 

See    Occupations. 


Garden- 


Gardening. 

ing. 

Gardening  and  poultry.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

Gardiner,  Herbert  F.  An  honorable  liv- 
ing. 1916,  p.  61-70.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
70-72. 

The  education   of  the  young  blind 

in  institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the 
seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  42. 

How    best    may    we    implant    that 

state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?  1912. 
p.  42-44. 
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Gardiner,  Herbert  F.    Improved  physique. 
1904,  p.  20-22.    Discussion.     1904,  p.  22-23. 

The    kindergarten.      What    is    the 

proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re- 
tention?   1906  &  1908,  p.  32-33. 

What   is   the   proper   function   and 


classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  Notice  of 
discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 

Garrett,  Laura  B.  Social  hygiene  work  in 
Baltimore.     1910,  p.  106-109. 

The  general  character  of  embossed  litera- 
ture which  the  schools  for  the  blind  demand. 
B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p.  53-57.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  57-63. 

Geography,  study  of.  See  Education  of 
the   blind.     Geography. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind.  Discus- 
sion on  the  education  of  the  colored  blind. 
1880,    p.   51-57. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind 

in  institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the 
seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  George  F.  Oliphant.  1910,  p.  31- 
37. 

An     essay     on     printing     for     the 


blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 

child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

Resolutions    adopted    condemning 

Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a 
University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1871.  1871,  p. 
30-38. 

The  school  curriculum— should  we 

aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public  schools? 
G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

What  are  the  elements  essential  to 

good  discipline  in  our  schools?  Dudley 
Williams.     1896,  p.  63-67. 

German  language  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

See  Education  of  the  blind.  Modern  lang- 
uages. 

Gillis,  Mabel  Ray.  Library  work  for  the 
blind  in  relation  to  the  schools.  1918,  p. 
12-14.     Discussion.      1918,    p.    11-14. 

The  work  of  a  circulating   library 

for  the  blind  as  illustrated  by  the  California 
State  Library.    1915,  p.  17-19. 

Glady,  John  H.     Biography.     1918,  p.  69. 

Glascock,  William  H.  Biography.  1902, 
p.  47-48. 


Glaser,  Edward  F.  Address  on  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.     1915,  p.  52-54. 

Glenn,  John.     Biography.     1896,  p.  8. 

Goldthwaite,  Lucille.  Reports  on  books 
available  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1|2. 
1920,  p.  90-91. 

Gore,  Thomas  Pryor.  Letter  from,  1910. 
1910,  p.  99. 

Governor's  address.  C.  Baker.  1871,  p. 
104. 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Work  of  the  California  State  Library  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Kate  M.  Foley.  Dis- 
cussion.    1915,  p.  24-25. 

Graves,  J.  S.  The  use  and  abuse  of 
arithmetic  slates.     1902,  p.  37-39. 
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as  breadwinners  for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Morey. 
1910,  p.  87-88. 

Superintendent.         Committee       to 


gather  statistics  of  the  blind  educated  in 
institutions  and  successful  in  earning  their 
livings  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  19-24. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the 
study  of  music.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1910, 
p.  95-98. 

Necrology,  Committee  on.  See  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology. 

Neff,  J.  H.  Leader  of  round  table  on 
Object  teaching  and  manual  training.  1912, 
p.  68. 

Nelson.  A.  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B. 
Wait.    1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  new  education  and  its  relation  to  and 
influence  upon  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Thomas  S.  McAloney.     1918,  p.  5-11. 

The  new  education  or  kindergarten  for 
the  blind.     Mary  S.  Redick.     1880,  p.  37-46. 

New  England  School  for  the  Blind.  See 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey.  Appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Resolution  offered  that 
publication  committee  furnish  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lists  of 
books  the  Association  wishes  printed,  1872. 
1872.  o.  75-76. 


A  new  method  of  embossing  books  for 
the  blind.     Max  Herz.     1920,  p.  46-47. 

New  method  of  using  reading  books. 
Miss  G.   T.   Schoonmaker.     1902,  p.  51-52. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  History.  Address  in  sign  lagnuage. 
Lars  M.  Larsen.     1898,  p.  45-47. 

Newman,   Miss.     Sittings.     1918,   p.   63. 

New  York.  Commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Summer 
schools  for  blind  men.  J.  J.  Dow.  1906  & 
1908,   p.  3-6. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Are  we  working  on  the  right 
lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
56-60. 

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics.  Dis- 
cussion.     1884,    p.    54-55. 

A    chip    from   an   Ohio    workshop. 

Henry   Snyder.     Discussion.     1884,    p.    46- 
50,  52-53. 


Co-education     of     the     blind     and 

sighted  as  I  have  found  it.     T.  F.  McCune. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

Comparison     of     the     Braille     and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
64-65,  83-96. 

Discipline.      Discussion.      1884,    p. 


57-58. 

-  W.   B.  Wait.     1892,  p.  26-33. 

Discussion    of    employments    and 

occupations   for    the    blind,    1871.      1871,    p. 
69-81. 

Discussion   of   systems   of   writing 

music  for  the  blind,  1872,  p.  62-75. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits 


for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 


for   the   blind.     1872,   p.    115-133. 

Discussion   on   household   employ- 


ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 


industrial   homes  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872, 
p.   77-99. 

Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit  the 

attention    given   it    in    our    schools?      A,    C. 
Blakeslee.    Discussion.    1898,  p.  38-45. 

Domestic  employment  of  the  blind. 


Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 

Examination  methods.  Discussion. 


1898,  p    53- S4. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  A  few  thoughts  on  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  A.  H.  Dymond.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  58-62. 

The  general  character  of  embossed 

literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.    57-63. 

Handicraft    and    employments    for 

the  blind.    Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Sibley.  Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

Hints  on  modes  of  teaching  music 

with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  F.  T.  Barrington.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  89-95. 

The    idiosyncracies    of    the    Blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

Industrial  pursuits  or  occupations. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Institution    discipline.     George    H. 

Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 

An      instructor's      experience. 


Thomas  Truss.    Discussion.    1892,  p.  94-101. 

Is  a  stated  course  in  music  desir- 
able in  every  school?  What  are  the  essent- 
ials of  a  proper  course  of  music  studv? 
Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1906  &  1908,  p.  39-44. 

Is     it     desirable     that     we     should 

bring  our  schools  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  of  our  locality  and 
of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done? 
round  table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Kindergartens.     Discussion.     1884, 

p.  53-54. 

Knitting  and  sewing  machines   for 

the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

Mechanical   pursuits   of   the   blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

Memory  as  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  David  D.  Wood.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.   74-77. 

Methods  of  facilitating  musical  in- 
struction. Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882,  p. 
37-41.  Discussion  by  W.  B.  Wait.  1882,  p. 
42. 

Methods  of  teaching.     Mrs.  Sarah 

C.  Little.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  78-85. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Methods  in  mathematics:  Arith- 
metic. Mary  B.  Schoonmaker.  1920,  p. 
25-28. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

Musical    notation     for     the     blind. 

Discussion.     1878,   p.   130-142. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in 


the   study   of  music.     Hannah   A.    Babcock. 
1910,  p.  96-98. 

New    methods    of    using    reading 


books.     Miss  G.  T.  Schoonmaker.     1902,  p. 
51-52. 

New   York    point    slates.      Discus- 


sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

Our   girls.     John  T.  Sibley.     Dis- 
cussion.    1890,  p.  76-79. 

Our   work.     Mrs.  Asa   D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals   and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary  school   books,    1872.     1872,   p.   21-58. 

Resolutions    adopted    condemning 

Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a 
University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1871.  1871,  p. 
30-38. 

Resolutions      and      discussion      on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Round    table:    how   much    can    we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

Silk  culture  as  an  employment  for 

blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.   16-21. 

The  social  condition   of  the  blind. 

Josiah  Graves.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  159- 
165. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.     Freder- 
ick R.   Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

The    study    of    geography.      A.    G. 


Clement.     1890,  p.  50-55. 

The  superiority   of  the   New  York 

point   over   the   Line   letter.      Fanny  McEl- 
roy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  26-36. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  74-79. 


John    T.    Sibley.     Discussion.     1892,   p.   76- 
85. 

Uniformity     in     printing     for     the 

blind.    J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27- 
36. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Value  of  a  good  address  to  the 
blind.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

W.   B.  Wait  explains  the  use  and 


success  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
1876,  p.  10. 

What    degree    of    defective    vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1916,  p.  88-94. 

What     part     of     the    pupil's     time 

should  be  given  to  each:  literarv,  musical 
and  industrial  work?  W.  B.  Wait.  1904, 
p.  33-34. 

M. 


Workshops     for     the     blind. 

Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

History.       Address     of     welcome. 

William  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  3-4. 

New  York.  Number  of  blind  in  alms- 
houses. State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.    Discussion.     1894.  p.  64-69. 

New  York  point  slates.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  79-84. 

See  also  Appliances.     Writing. 

New  York  point  type  for  the  blind.  See 
Types  for  the  blind.     New  York  point. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Report  on  books  available  in 
Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1|2.  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,  p.  90-91. 

New  York  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind.  The  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing— the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.     Gertrude  E.  Bingham.     1910,  p.  39-40. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Resolution  about,  1910.  1910, 
p.  59. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Abbott.  The  present  status  of 
the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  Discussion. 
1915,  p.  55. 

New  York  State  Library,  resolutions 
about,  1902.     1902,  p.  14-15. 

resolution  about,  1904.     1904,  p.  29. 

New    York   State    School   for   the   Blind. 

The  after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount, 
manner  and  propriety  of  school  assistance 
after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discus- 
sion.    1916,  p.  56-61. 

Are  we  working  on  the  right  lines? 


New   York   State    School   for   the   Blind. 

Building  for  the  blind;  the  architecture; 
heating  and  ventilation  best  adapted  to  their 
needs.  J.  F.  McElrov.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.   22-25. 

Committee  to   gather   statistics   of 


the  blind  educated  in  institutions  and  suc- 
cessful in  earning  their  livings  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.   19-24. 

Discussion   of   systems  of   writing 


music  for  the  blind,  1872."    1872,  p.  62-75. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits 

for   the   blind.     1871,   p.    115-121. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 

for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Examination  methods.    Discussion. 

1898,  p.  53-54. 

Facial  perception.     R.  W.  Swann. 

Discussion.     1888,  p.  36-38. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind 

with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort.  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  1910,  p.  25- 
29. 

In    what    year    of    your    literary 

course  do  your  pupils  begin  music?  How 
many  years  does  the  course  in  music  cover? 
Lilian  L.   Greene.     1904,  p.  31-32. 

Is     it     desirable     that    we     should 

bring  our  schools  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  of  our  locality  and 
of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  doner: 
round  table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Moral  and  religious  training.     Dis- 
cussion.    1890,  p.  38-42. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

Discussion.      1884,   p.    19-34. 

New   York   point    slates.     Discus- 
sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

Prizes  awarded  by  Otis  Patten  in 

contest  of  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the 
blind.     1876.  p.  83-86. 

The   proper  status   of  schools   for 

the  blind.     Gardner  Fuller.     1896,  p.  52-55. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals   and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution   recommending  against 

the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution as  deaf  mutes,   1871,     1871,  p.  86-91. 

Round    table:   the   moral   develop- 


H.  B.  Jacobs.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  56-60. 


ment  of  the  child.     1916,  p.  26-27. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  64-69. 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  manner- 
isms among  the  blind?:  round  table.  1916, 
p.   100-101. 
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New   York    State    School   for   the   Blind. 

What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  backward  (not  feeble-minded) 
blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet  this 
problem  in  our  schools?  Xita  F.  Dustin. 
1910,  p.  10-12. 

What   our  graduates   do.     Charles 


A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

What    should   be    the    aim    in    the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsberry.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

New    York    State,   statistics   of   blind   in. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anagnos. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Newcomer,  Waldo.    Address  of  welcome. 
1920,  p.  6-7. 


Nighman,      Annabella      E. 
1904,  p.  26-27. 


Biography. 


Nine  years  of  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Eleanor  Beebe.  1890,  p.  63-68.  Discussion. 
1890,  p.  68-71. 

Norges  Blinde.  See  Magazines  for  the 
blind. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 
for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Discussion    on   household   employ- 


ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

Discussion  on  the  education  of  the 


colored  blind.     1880,  p.   51-57. 
Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 


industrial   homes   for  the  blind,  1872.     1872, 
p.  77-99. 

An   honorable  living.     Herbert    F. 


Gardiner.    Discussion.     1916,  p.  7-72. 

The  imagination  in  piano  playing. 


J.  A.  Simpson.     1902,  p.  16-20. 


blind.    J.  A.  Simpson.     1890,  p.  13-19 

Readers  and   other   text-books   for 


the  blind.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  54-56. 

Resolution    lost    that   capitals   and 


lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution    recommending   against 


the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  in- 
stitution as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871,  p.  86- 
91. 

What    degree    of   defective    vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partiallv  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 


North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Round  table:  how  much  can  we  properly 
use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  perform  work 
usually  done  bv  paid  employees?1  1916,  p. 
27-30. 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  manner- 
isms among  the  blind?:  round  table.  1916, 
p.  100-101. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble 

minded  blind?  B.  P.  Chappie.  1920,  p.  31- 
34. 

Norway.  Schools  for  the  blind.  The 
work  for  the  blind  in  Norway.  Erik  Haril- 
stad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

Nothnagle,  H.  J.     Biography.     1886,  p.  72. 

Mr.    Van    Cleve    reports    on    Mr. 

Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,    1878.      1878,    p.    146-147. 

Nova   Scotia   School  for  the   Blind.     See 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 

Obituary  notices..  See  Committee  on 
memorial  resolutions  report,  etc. 

Object  teaching  and  manual  training: 
round  table.     1912,  p.  68. 

Objections  to  tangible  reading  for  the 
blind..  See  Types  for  the  blind.  Objections 
to  tangible  notations. 

Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a  dual 
school.    L.  E.  Milligan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 

W.  E.  Taylor.     1915,  p.  61-63. 

Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a  dual 
school;  round  table.     1915,  p.  61-64. 


Occupations. 

1912,  p.  53-66. 

Address 

William    Chapin. 


Address.      C.    G.     Pearse. 


on     Dr.     S.     G. 
1876,  p.  28-34. 


Howe. 


The     physical     education     of     the       Union 


Addresses      on 
1876,  p.   69-71. 


the 


Friedlander 


The   after   life    of  our  pupils;    the 

amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school  as- 
sistance after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
1916,  p.  51-56. 

•Committee     appointed     to    .collect 


statistics  on  the  employment,  etc.,  of  former 
pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1876.  1876, 
p.  89-91. 

Committee   to   confer  with  W.   H. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Truss  and  others  on 
new  branches  of  work  for  the  blind  report, 
1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 

industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 
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Occupations.  The  Federal  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion— the  application  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  the  war-blinded. 
Harold  Molter.     1920,  p.  47-50. 

Higher   education    and   the   future 


Occupations.  Resolution  recommending 
the  extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for 
the  blind  tabled,  1871.    1871,  p.  94-96. 

Response   to   address  of   welcome, 


welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle. 
1888,  p.  23-28. 

The  higher  education  of  the   blind 

with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort.    Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

How    can    we    give    our    pupils    a 

more  general  knowledge  of  business?  J.  M. 
Costner.  1894,  p.  42-44.  Discussion.  1894, 
p.  44-46. 

Improved  physique.  H.  F.  Gardi- 
ner. 1904,  p.  20-22.  Discussion.  1904.  p. 
22-23. 

Industrial  establishments.  Will- 
iam Chapin.     1886,  p.  30-31. 

The  industrial  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind.  William  Chapin. 
1874,  p.  32-34. 

Mechanical     employments     of    the 

blind  and  the  modes  of  providing  tor  blind 
adults  who  are  not  able  to  earn  a  living. 
Discussion.     1874,  p.  13-14. 

Methods     of    teaching.       Mary     S. 

Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for 

the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

The  nature  and  value  of  contri- 
butory effort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1910, 
p.  57-58. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in 

the  studv  of  music.  Hannah  A.  Babcock. 
1910,  p.  96-98. 

Pennsylvania  Working   Home   for 

Blind  Men.    H."  L.  Hall.     1886,  p.  32-34. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Mr.  Simpson.     1890,  p.  13-19. 

President's  address,  1871.  Will- 
iam Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

President's  address,   1908.     George 

S.  Wilson.     1906  &  1908,  p.   19-27. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  1888,  p. 
47-50.     Discussion.     1888,  p.   50-53. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 
iliary organizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult 
blind.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  1910,  p. 
65-67. 

—  Discussion     by     Mr.     Delfino. 

1910,  p.  68-69. 

Resolution      requesting      Business 

committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  fur- 
ther occupations  for  the  blind  which  may 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  1871.     1871,  p.  45. 


1880.     William   Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

Response    to    Governor's    address, 

1878.     John  T.  Morris.     1878,  p.  73-74. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 

Josiah   Graves.     1878,   p.    142-146. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  64-69. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 
tion of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M. 
Driggs.     1912,  p.   12-15. 

To   what    extent   should    the   state 

educate  the  blind  youth?     George  H.  Miller. 
1896,  p.  16-19.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  19-24. 

Training  the  blind  pupil  for  citi- 
zenship.    S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68. 

University  education  for  the  blind. 

H.   I.   Carpenter.    "1890,   p.   94-95. 

What   our   graduates   do.     Charles 

A.   Hamilton.     1920,   p.  23-25. 

What  trades  are  proving  valuable 

as  breadwinners  for  the  blind?    J.  T.  Morey. 
1910,  p.  87-88. 

round  table.     1910.  p.  87-88. 

Why  typewriting?     Susan  B.  Mer- 

win.     1918,  p.   16-17. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anag- 

nos.     Discussion.     1886,    p.   43-47. 

Agent.     Discussion  on  commercial 

pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ments   of    industrial    homes   for    the    blind, 

1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis 

Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Basket  making.     The   congress   of 

instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 

1873.  A.  Willhartitz.     1874,   p.   16-22. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Basket-making.       Handicraft      and 

employments    for   the     blind.       Discussion. 
1878,  p.   103-120. 

Basket-making.       An      instructor's 

experience.     Thomas  Truss.     1892,  p.  90-94. 

—  Letter   from    Dr.   T.    R.    Arm- 

itage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

. —    —  Piano-tuning.    Discussion. 

1878,  p.   120-129,   149-155. 

—  See  also  Occupations.  Willow- 
work. 
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Occupations.     Basketry.     Address.     C.  G. 
Pearse.     1912.  p.  53-66. 

Basketry.     Discussion  on  commer- 


cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 
An    essay   on   nrinting   for  the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.   1871, 
p.  49-54. 

Basketry.     An      honorable     living. 


Herbert   F.   Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Bead   work.     Discussion   of  handi- 


crafts in  institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p. 
57-65. 


Boarding  house   keeper 

sion   on   commercial  pursuits   for  the  blind. 
1871,  o.  115-121. 

Boat  designer.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Book  agent.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Discussion   on  the   establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1S72. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

Book-binding.  Summary  of  Pat- 
rick Lane's  letter  to  the  Association,  1872. 
1872,  p.  137-139. 

Book  store  proprietor.  Discus- 
sion on  commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind. 
1871,  p.  115-121. 

The   after   life    of   our  pupils;   the 

amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  56-61. 

Brazil.     Address   on   the  education 

of  the  blind  in  Brazil.  Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

Broker.     The  social  condition  and 

attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

Broom-making.  Discussion     of 

handicrafts  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 
1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Discussion    on    the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An   essay   on   printing  for   the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 
tion child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.    105-108. 


Occupations.    Industrial  pursuits  or  occu 
pations.     Discussion.    1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of 


—  Mechanical     pursuits 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  To     what    extent     should 


Uie 

the 
F. 


Discus-       tions. 


education   of  our  pupils  be   vocational? 
M.  Driggs.    Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

—  What       our       graduates       do. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

Brush  making.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p.  US- 
UI. 

—     —  Industrial  pursuits   or  occupa- 
Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Buying  and  selling  reed.    Work  of 

the  California  State  Librarv  Home  Teach- 
er of  the  Blind.  Kate  M.  Folev.  1915. 
p.    19-24. 

Cabinet    making.       Discussion    on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p 
115-121. 

Candy    factory.     The   after    life   of 


our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  pro- 
priety of  school  assistance  after  graduation 
Liborio  Delfino.     Discussion.   1916,  p.  56-61 

Candy  store  keeper.  An  honorable 

Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70 


See     Occupations 


living. 

Cane     seating 

Chair    caning. 

Carpentry.     Summary    of    Patrick 

Lane's  letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872, 
p.   137-139. 

Carpet  weaving.     The  congress  of 


instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Carpet    weaving.      Discussion     on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

—  Discussion    on     the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 

1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.    1884,  p.  59-67. 

Carved  toy  making.     Discussion  on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Chair  caning.     The  congress  of  in- 
structors   of   the   blind   at   Vienna,   Austria, 

1873.  A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Discussion    on    the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind.  1S72. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An   essay   on   printing   for  the 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.  1871, 


blind. 
p.  49-54 


tions. 


—     —  Industrial   pursuits  or   occupa- 
Discussion.     1S82,   p.  6J-73. 
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Occupations.  Chair  caning.  An  instruc- 
tor's experience.  Thomas  Truss.  1892,  p. 
90-94. 

—  Mechanical 

Discussion.     1884, 


pursuits 
p.  59-67. 


of     the 


blind. 

—  State     homes     for     the     blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.     Discussion.     1894,    p. 
64-69. 

Cigar-making.       Address.       C.     G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

Cigar  manufacture.  Prizes  awarded 

by  Otis  Patten  in  contest  of  essays  on  the 
Employment  of  the  blind.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

Clock    repairing.      Discussion     on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Cooperage.     Industrial  pursuits  or 

occupations.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Court  reporter.     Relation  of  school 

work  to  the  future  of  the  blind.     J.  B.  Par- 
malee.     Discussion.     1888,  p.   50-53. 

Dictaphone     operator.       Improved 

methods    of    reading   for    the   blind.     E.    B. 
Smith.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  14-18. 

Domestic.  Discussion  on  house- 
hold employments  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
121-127. 

Drug  store  proprietor.  Discus- 
sion on  commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind. 
1871.  p.   115-121. 

Expert  penman.     What  efforts  are 

made  and  what  success  obtained  in  teaching 
ordinary  script?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Farm  work.     An  honorable  living. 

Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Farmer.  Discussion  on  commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis 

Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 

Fire-cracker  manufacture.  Address 

on    the    education    of    the    blind    in    Brazil. 
Phillippe   da   Motta.     1876,  p.   71-72. 

Fruit-grower.       See     Occupations. 

Farmer. 

Furniture     business.       The    social 

condition    and    attainments    of     the    blind. 
Stephen   Babcock.     1876,   p.   10-18. 

Furniture   making.     An    honorable 

living.     Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Gardening.  Gardening  and  poultry. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

Great  Britain.     Employment  of  the 

blind.     Otis   Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 

—  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
d.   54-62. 


Occupations.  Greasing  saws.  The  educa- 
of  the  blind  a  highly  complex  problem.  O. 
H.  Burritt.    1916,  p.  8-14. 

■ Grocer.  An  honorable  living.  Her- 
bert F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  To     what    extent     should     the 

education  of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F. 
M.   Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

Hair   dressing   and   sorting.     The 

congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.  16-22. 

Hammock-making.  Address.  C.    G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Hand  copying  books.     Letter  from 

Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876, 
p.  63-67. 

Hand    copying    books.     Voluntary 

reading.    E.  E.  Allen.    1892,  p.  36-40. 

Harness     making.       Committee  to 

confer  with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas 
Truss  and  others  on  new  branches  of  work 
for  the  blind  report,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

—  Contrivance    exhibited    by    W. 

H.  Richardson  for  use  of  the  blind  in  har- 
ness making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Hat  braiding.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Housework.  An  honorable  living. 

Herbert  F.   Gardiner.  1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  See   Occupations.     Women. 

Insurance.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Insurance  agent.  Industrial  pur- 
suits  or  occupations.     Discussion.     1882,   p. 


66-73. 


1912, 


Knitting. 
53-66. 


Address.     C.  G.  Pearse. 


—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna.  Austria.  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for   the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 

for  the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

Knitting   machine    operator.      The 

social    condition    and     attainments     of    the 
blind.     Stephen  Babcock.     1876,  p.  10-18. 

Law.     Has  massage  any  place   in 

schools   for  the  blind?     J.  T.  Sibley.     Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.  27-31. 
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Occupations..  Legislator.  Discussion  on 
commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Magazine  subscription  agent.     The 

after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount,  man- 
ner and  propriety  of  school  assistance  after 
graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  56-61. 

-  Massage.     Address.     C.  G.  Pearse. 


1912,  p.   53-66. 

—  Has 

schools    for    blind? 
19-27.     Discussion. 


massage     any 
J.    T.    Sibley. 

1898,  p.  27-31. 


place 
1898. 


m 
P- 


—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

— ■  What      our      graduates      do. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-24. 

—  The  work  for  the  blind  in  Nor- 

Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

-  Mat  making.     Discussion   on  com- 
pursuits     for    the    blind.     1871,     p. 


way. 


mercial 
115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,   p.   77-99. 

—  An   essay   on  printing  for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.    49-54. 

Match  manufacture.  Prizes  award- 
ed by  Otis  Patten  in  contest  of  essays  on 
the  Employment  of  the  blind.  1876,  p.  83-86. 

Matting.  The  congress  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

Mattress    making.     Discussion    on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Discussion     on     the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.      1882,  p.   66-73. 

Resolution   recommending  the 


extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for  the 
blind   tabled,   1871.     1871,  p.  94-96. 

—  State     homes     for     the     blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.      Discussion.      1894,   p. 
64-69. 

Music.      Address.      C.    G.    Pe,irse. 


1912,  p.  53-66. 

—  The  congress  of  instructor^,  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit 

the  attention  given  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 


Occupations.  Music.  An  essay  on  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Dis- 
cussion.    1871,  p.  49-54. 

—  Letter  from   Dr.   T.   R.   Armi- 


tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Letter    from    W.    G.    Holmes. 


1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 


—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1884,   p.   19-34. 

—     —  John   W.   Bitzer.     1884,  p. 

15-19. 


8-15. 


—  —  T.    S.   Slaughter.      1884,   p. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Rseves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  Musical   training  of  the  blind. 


Adelaide  M.  Carman.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

What    subjects    should    be    in- 


cluded in  the  curriculum  of  studies?  To 
what  extent  should  instruction  in  these 
studies  be  carried?  Methods  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  these  subjects.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  60-63. 

—  See  also   Occupations.     Piano 

tuning. 

Music  teacher.     Discussion  of  em- 


ployments   and    occupations    for    the    blind, 
1871.    1871,  p.  69-81. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 


suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.   H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 


instruction.  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  1882,  p. 
37-41. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  Sight    (touch)   singing   for  the 

blind.     W.  P.  Day.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  50. 

—  What  should  be  the  dominant 

ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  prescribing 
music  studies  for  any  individual  pupil?  Rus- 
sell King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

Needle  work.     Employment  of  the 

blind.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Newspaper  correspondent.    Use  of 

typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind.     G.  L.  Smead.    1876,  p.  74-75. 
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Occupations.    Newspaper  route.  Address. 
C.  G.  Pearse.    1912,  p.  53-66. 

News  stand.    The  expanding  view 

of  the  field  for  service  of  our  special  schools. 
0.  H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

News   stand.     How  best   to  teach 

the  institution  child  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
W.  K.  Argo.    Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

Norway.     The  work  for  the  blind 

in  Norway.    Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

Organist.      What     should    be     the 

dominant  ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  pre- 
scribing music  studies  for  any  individual 
pupil?     Russell  King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

Osteopath.       Has     massage     any 


place   in  the   schools   for   the  blind?     J.   T. 
Sibley.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  27-31. 

Peddler.       An     honorable     living. 

Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  Industrial   pursuits   or   occupa- 


tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Piano    factory.      The    after   life   of 

our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  pro- 
priety of  school  assistance  after  graduation. 
Liborio  Delfino.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  56-61. 

Piano  selling.  An  honorable  liv- 
ing.    Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Piano  manufacture.     Piano-tuning. 

Discussion.     1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

Piano     repairing.       Piano     tuning. 

Discussion.    1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

Piano  tuning.     Address  on  Dr.  S. 

G.  Howe.    William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Discussion      of     employments 

and  occupations  for  the  blind,  1871.  1871, 
p.  69-81. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits  for  the  blind.     1871,   p.   115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  The   education   of  the  blind   a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,'p.  8-14. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,  p.  101-105. 

—    —  Discussion.    1916,  p.  105-108. 


—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 


Occupations.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
p.  54-62. 

Piano-tuning.    Discussion. 


1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  Resolution  passed  that  instruc- 
tion in  niano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc.. 
should  be  given  at  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  62. 

—  To  what  extent  should  the  edu- 
cation of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M. 
Driggs.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

—  Value  of  a  good  address  to  the 

blind.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

—  What   efforts  should  be  made 


on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly 
or  co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholar- 
ships for  our  graduates  in  special  and  pro- 
fessional schools?  I.  S.  Wampler.  1920,  p. 
41-46. 

—What    our    graduates   do. 

Charles   A.   Hamilton.     1920,   r>.  23-25. 

—  See  also  Occupations.    Tuning 

reed   organs. 

Pop-corn  vender.    To  what  extent 

should  the  education  of  our  pupils  be  voca- 
tional?    F.  M.  Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

Poultry    raising.      Employment    of 


the  blind.    Oris  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Gardening  and  poultry.    Thos. 


S.  McAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

—  An  honorable  living.    Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.  1916,  p.  61-70.  Discussion. 
1916,   p.  70-72. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,  p.   101-105. 

—  Poultry      raising;      discussion. 

1915,  p.  32-42. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

Rope  making.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.   Willhartitz.     1874,   p.   16-22. 

—  An   essay  on  printing  for   the 

blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

Rug-weaving.       Address.       C.     G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

Salesman.    What  efforts  should  be 

made  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools, 
singly  or  co-operatively,  toward  securing 
scholarships  for  our  graduates  in  special 
and  professional  schools?  I.  S.  Wampler. 
1920,  p.  41-46. 
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Occupations.  Selling  agricultural  imple- 
ments. An  honorable  living.  Herbert  F. 
Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Selling  musical  instruments,     dis- 


cussion on  commercial  pursuits  for  the 
blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Selling  papers.    Letter  from  Dr.  T. 

R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876.  p. 
63-67. 

Selling    window    shades.      Discus- 


Occupations.  Store  keeper.  How  best  to 
teach  the  institution  child  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  \V.  K.  Argo.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
105-108. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armi- 
tage giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition/of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Teacher.     A  few   thoughts   on   the 


sion   on   commercial  pursuits  for  the   blind. 
1871,  p.  115-121. 

Sewing.     Discussion  on  the  estab- 


emplovment  of  blind  teachers  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dvmond.  1892,  p. 
55-58.     Discussion.     1892,  p.   58-62. 

An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


lishment  of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind, 
1872.     1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An   essay   on   printing   for   the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 

for  the  blind.    W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.    Discussion.    1884,  p.  59-67. 

Sewing  machine  operator.    Discus- 


sion   of   handicrafts    in    institutions    for   the 
blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 


F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas   Reeves.     1876,   p.  48-54. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.    William  Chapin.    1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  The    social    condition    of    the 

blind.     Josiah  Graves.     1878,  p.   142-146. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—  To  w-hat  extent  should  the  edu- 
cation of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M. 
Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

What     our     graduates    do. 


Sewing    machine    operator.      The      Charles   A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 


social     condition    and    attainments     of    the 
blind.     Stephen   Babcock.     1876,  p.   10-18. 

Shoe  making.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Silk   culture.     Employment   of   the 

blind.      Otis   Patten.      1876,   p.   34-40. 

—  Silk  culture  as  an  emplovment 

for  blind  women.     A.  M.  Shotwell.     1882,  p. 
8-16.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

South  America.  Piano-forte  tun- 
ing as  an  emplovment  for  the  blind.  J.  W. 
Smith.     1876,  p.  54-62. 

— ; Statistics.     Committee  on  statistics 

relating  to  the  blind  in  America  appointed, 
1872.     1872,  p.  41-42. 


Telegraph  operator.     Employment 

of  the  blind.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Telephone    operator.      Relation    of 

school  work  to  the  future  of  the  blind.     J. 
B.  Parmalee.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  50-53. 

Tobacco-stripping.  The  expanding 


view  of  the  field  for  service  of  our  special 
schools.     O.  H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

Trucking.     The  expanding  view  of 

the  field  for  service  of  our  special  schools. 
O.  H.   Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

Tuning  piano  players.     An  honor- 


able living.     Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     Discus- 
sion.    1916,  p.  70-72. 

Tuning    reed    organs.      Piano-tun- 


r~,v,™-*K,     .         a.  i-  .■  inS-    Discussion.     1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  Committee  to  gather  statistics 


of  the  blind  educated  in  institutions  and  suc- 
cessful in  earning  their  livings  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.  19-24. 

—  Summary    of     Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

— ; Stenographer.       The      stenograph 

and  its  use  in  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.     C.  A.  Hinchee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

Stock    raising.      See    Occupations. 

Farmer. 

Store  keeper.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p.  115- 
121. 


Typist.     Emplovment  of  the  blind. 
Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  What  effort  should  be  made  on 

the  part  of  the  state  or  the  schools,  singly 
or_  co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholar- 
ships for  our  graduates  in  special  and  pro- 
fessional schools?  I.  S.  Wampler.  1920, 
p.  41-46. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.   Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

United  States.    Employment  of  the 


blind.     Otis   Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 
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Occupations.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
p.  54-62. 

Upholstering;.      Industrial   pursuits 

or  occupations.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Violinist.      Discussion    of    employ- 


ments and  occupations  for   the   blind,   1871. 
1871,  p.  69-81. 

Willow  work.     Committee  to  con- 


fer with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  Truss 
and  others  on  new  branches  of  work  for 
the   blind   report,   1874.     1874,   p.   11. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  An       instructor's      experience. 

Thomas  Truss.  Discussion.  1892,  p.  94- 
101. 

—  Thomas     Truss     explains     his 

method  of  teaching;  the  blind  to  make  wil- 
low  work,   1874.     1874,  p.   11. 

—  See  also  Occupations.  Basket- 
making. 

Women.       Committee     to     confer 

with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  Truss  and 
others  on  new  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind  report,  18-74.     1874,  p.  11. 


The  congress  of  instructors  of      p.  41. 


the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts     in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.   57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  household  em- 
ployments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Domestic    employment    of   the 

blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 

— ■ —  Domestic  science.     O.  H.  Bur- 

ritt.     1906   &   1908,   p.   30-31. 

—  Employment      of      the      blind. 

Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  An   essay   on   printing   for   the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Gardening      and       poultry. 

Thomas  E.  McAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.    Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 


—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 

for  the  blind.    W.  B.  Wait.    1876,  p.  47-48. 

—  Letter   from  Dr.  T.   R.  Armi- 


Occupations.  Women.  Mechanical  pur- 
suits of  the  blind.  Discussion.  1884,  p. 
59-67. 

—  Our    girls.      John    T.    Sibley. 

1890,  p.  72-76.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  76-79. 

— ■  Piano    tuning.      Committee    to 

gather  statistics  of  the  blind  educated  in  in- 
stitutions and  successful  in  earning  their 
livings  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  19-24.  Dis- 
cussion.   1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

■     —  Relation  of  school  work  to  the 

future  of  the  blind.  T.  B.  Parmalee.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,   p.   50-53. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—  Summary    of     Patrick     Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p. 
137-139. 

—  What  can  we  do  for  our  girls: 

H.  F.  Bliss.  1896,  p.  34-36.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  36-39. 

Wood-cutter.     Letter  from  Dr.  T. 

R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condi 
tion  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876,  p. 
63-67. 

Officers,  1853. 


1853,  p.  4  &  1874,  p.  4  ff. 


tape  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 


1871-1904. 
■  1871-1904. 
1871-1872. 
1872. 

1872-1874. 
1874-1876. 
1876-1878. 
1878-1880. 
1880-1882. 
1882-1884. 
1884-1886. 
1886-1888. 
1888-1890. 
1890-1892. 
1892-1894. 
1894-1896. 
1896-1898. 
1898-1902. 
1902-1904. 
1904-1906. 
1906-1908. 
1908-1910. 
1910-1912. 
1912-1915. 


1904,  p.   59-65. 
1904,  p.  59-65. 


129-130. 
136. 

112-113. 
2. 


1871,  p, 

1872,  p 
1872,  p, 
1876,  p 
1878,  p.  2. 
1878,  p.  130. 
1880,  p.  50. 
1882,  p.  54. 
1884,  p.  51-52 
1886,  p.  71. 
1888,  p.  104. 
1890,  p.  87. 
1892,  p.  118. 
1894,  p.  8. 
1896,  p.  9. 
1898,  p.  7. 
1902,  p.  63. 
1904,  p.  30. 
1906  &  1908, 
1906  &  1908, 
1910,  p.  117. 
1912,  p.  71. 


17. 
48. 
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Officers,    1915-1916.    1915,  p.  66-67. 

1916-1918.     1916,  p.  3,  111. 

1918-1920.     1918,  p.   75. 

1920-1922.     1920,   p.  103. 

Ohio    State   School    for   the   Blind.     The 

after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner 
and  propriety  of  school  assistance  after 
graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  56-61. 

A   chip   from   an    Ohio   workshop. 

Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Closing    remarks,    1878.      1878,    p. 

167-170. 

Co-education     of     the     blind     and 

sighted  as  I  have  found  it.  T.  F.  McCune. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

The    cottage  and   congregate   sys- 


tems.   Discussion.     1876,  p.  91-98. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political 


interference  with  educational  and  other 
state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  1896,  p. 
24-28. 

Discussion   of  handicrafts  in  insti- 


tutions for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Educational   waste   in    schools    for 


the   blind;   its   causes   and  indications;   how 

measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

Employment    of  the    blind.      Otis 


Patten.     1876,   p.   34-40. 


A  few  thoughts  on  the  employment 

of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  A.  H.  Dymond.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.   58-62. 

The  home  education  of  the  blind. 


A.  C.  Clement.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 
The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind.  J. 


J.  Dow.    Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

The  literary  education  of  the  blind. 


G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 

Methods    of    teaching.      Mary    S. 


Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101.     Discussion.    1888, 
p.  101-104. 

Mr.    Van    Cleve    reports    on    Mr. 


Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for,  the 
Blind,  1878.     1878,  p.  146-147. 

Moral    and    religious    training.     C. 


H.    Miller.      1890,   p.   31-38. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

Tohn  W.  Bitzer.    1884,  p.  15-19.    Discussion. 
"1884,  p.   19-34. 

The  new  education,  or  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind.  Marv  S.  Redick.  1880, 
p.  37-46. 


Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Oral 
instruction  the  chief  reliance  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  George  L.  Smead.  1874,  p. 
22-31. 

Ought   the   education   of  the  blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?  G.  L.  Smead. 
1902,  p.  53-55. 

Our  duty  to  our  graduates.  Dis- 
cussion,   1892,   p.    103-106. 

Our    work.      Mrs.    Asa    D.    Lor8. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

Primarv     reading.       Nellie     Love. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

The  problems  which  confront  the 

teachers  of  music  in  our  schools,  and  how 
we  are  meeting  them:  round  table.  1910, 
p.  93-98. 

Psychology    of   the   blind.      Sir   C. 

Frederick   Fraser.     Discussion,     p.  81-88. 

— Resolution   lost  that  capitals  and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elementary 
school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Response    to     Governor's    address, 

1878.     W.  H.  Churchman.     1878,  p.  71-73 

•    —  P.   Lane.     1878 

Round   table 


P- 

p.  74-76. 

how  much  can  we 
properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

The  superiority  of  the   New  York 

point   over  the   Line   letter.      Fanny   McEl- 
roy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniformity    in     printing    for     the 

blind.        J.   J.   Dow.      Discussion.      1882,    p. 
27-36. 

Use    of   typewriters    in    the    Ohio 

State   School  for  the   Blind.     G.   L.  Smead. 
1876,   p.    74-75. 

What   efforts   are  made  and   what 

success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script? 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

History.      Remarks    on    the    early 

history   of   the   Ohio   State   School   for   the 
Blind."    William   Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

—  Response  to  address  of  wel- 
come, 1878.  W.  H.  Churchman.  1878,  p. 
4-6. 

-  Response    to    Governor's    ad- 
William  Chapin.     1878,  p.  77- 


dress,   1878. 
81 

Ohio    Working    Home    for    Blind    Men. 

Workshops   for    the   blind.       M.     Anagnos. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.   34-47. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  How 
best  to  teach  the  institution  child  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  105-108. 
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Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
nature  and  value  of  contributory  effort  from 
pupils  at  free  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.     George  W.   Bruce,  1910,  p.  56-57. 


Ontario  School  for  the  Blind.  The  home 
education  of  the  blind.  A.  G.  Clement. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 

An  honorable   living.     Herbert   F. 


Poultry  raising;  discussion.     1915,      Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 


p.    32-42. 

Oliphant,  George  F.  The  education  of 
the  young  blind  in  institutions  versus  in 
schools  with  the  seeing — the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.     1910,  p.  31-37. 

Leader  of  round  table  on  the  Psy- 


How    best    may    we    implant    that 

state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?    H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1912,  p.  42-44. 

How    can    we    give    our    pupils    a 


chology  of  the  blind.     1910,  p.  84-87. 


more  general  knowledge  of  business?    J.  M. 
Costner.     Discussion.    1894,  p.  44-46. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind.    J. 


Principles     determining     what     a       J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 


blind   child  shall  be  set  to  studying.     1918, 
p.  29-34. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we 

aim    to     follow     that    of    the    local    public 
schools?     1912,  p.  47-53. 

Ontario    School    for   the    Blind.       B.     E. 

Chesebro    presents    his    system   of   musical 
notation,   1874.     1874,  p.   13. 

Buildings  for  the  blind:  the  archi- 


Improved  physique.     H.  F.  Gardi- 


ner.    1904,  p.  20-22. 

Institution   discipline.     George   H. 

Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 

An     instructor's     experience. 


Thomas  Truss.     1892,  p.  90-94.     Discussion. 
1892,  p.  94-101. 

J.  H.  Hunter  describes  a  new  point 


tecture,  heating  and  ventilation  best  adapted 
to  their  needs.  J.  F.  McElroy.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  22-25. 

Calisthenics.    Discussion.    1892,  p. 


114-116. 

Committee   to    gather   statistics   of 

the  blind  educated  in  institutions  and  suc- 
cessful in  earning  their  livings  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.  19-24. 


writing  apparatus.      1880,  p.  28-30. 

The      kindergarten.        Discussion. 

1892,  p.   109-114. 

—  What  is  the  proper  age  of  ad- 
mission and  period  of  retention?  H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1906  &  1908,  p.  32-33. 

Kindergarten     work     among     the 
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Religious  training.  See  Education  of  the 
blind.     Religious  training. 

Remarks  on  the  early  history  of  the  Ohio 
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Round  table:  The  cottage  family  plan. 
What  should  the  public  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  our  schools  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  official  requirements,  in 
order  to  make  them  of  greatest  value  to 
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-:  what  trades  are  proving  valuable 


as  breadwinners  for  the  blind?     1910,  p.  87- 


Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edin- 
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The    industrial    training    and    em- 
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Royal   Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
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ments essential  to  good  discipline  in  our 
schools.    Dudley  Williams.     1896,  p.  63-67. 

Adults  in.  Discussion  on  disci- 
pline in  schools  for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115- 


for  service   of  our  special  schools.     O.   H. 
Burritt.     1912,   p.  34-41. 

Free    education    of    the    blind:    its 


evils;   the   remedy.      H.    L.    Piner.     1904,   p. 
34-42. 

Free    education    of    the    blind:    its 


evils;  the  remedy.  H.  L.  Piner's  reply  to 
H.  H.  Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper. 
1904,  p.  49-55. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 

our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done:  round 
table.    1910,  p.  88-91. 

The    kindergarten.      What    is    the 


— ■  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    captials 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Age  of  admission.     Address  on  Dr. 


S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p.  28-34. 

Address   on    the    education    of 
Phillippe    da    Motta. 


the    blind    in    Braz 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

—  The    home 


education    of    the 


proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re- 
tention^ H.  F.  Gardiner.  1906  &  1908,  p. 
32-33. 


blind.    A.  G.  Clement.    Discussion.     1888.  p. 
17-21. 

—  The  idiosyncracies  ofthe  blind. 

J.  J.   Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 


A  national  vocational  institute  for      tions.     Discussion.     1882,  66-73. 


the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 


President's  address,  1908.     George      1884.  P^  53-54. 

S.  Wilson.     1906  &  1908,  p.  19-27. 

Pupils  from  schools  for  the  blind 

to  visit  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  memorial  to  Congress  on 
the  education  of  the  blind,  1853.  1853,  p. 
6  &  1874,  p.  5  ff.  p.  41. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

Resolutions  adopted  that  a  memor- 


Kindergartens.  Discussion. 


Architecture.       Building     for     the 

blind;  the  architecture,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion best  adapted  to  their  needs.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Elrov.  1886,  p.  11-22.  Discussion,  18S6,  p. 
22-25". 

Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 


ial  be  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in  differ- 
ent states  in  educating  the  blind  and  also 
for  establishing  a  printing  fund,  1853.  1853, 
p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5  ff.  p.  41. 


Revising  the  course  of  study  in  our       blind. 


schools  for  the  blind;  svmposium.     1918,  p. 
21-38. 

Round    table:    how   much   can   we 


properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  bv  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we 

aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

System     vs.     individuality     in     the 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

—  W.   H.   Churchman   invite_d   to 

furnish  an  essay  on  the  best  plan  of  public 
building  for  the  blind  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  convention,  1853.  1853,  p.  8  &  1874, 
p.  6  ff.p.41. 

—  Gvmnasiums.  Calisthenics. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  114-116. 

—  Athletics.     See    Education    of    the 
Physical  training. 

—  —  See     also     Education     of    the 
Playground  work. 

—  —  See  also  Games  for  the  blind. 
Brazil.     Address  on  the  education 


blind. 


of  the  blind  in  Brazil.     Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

Canada.     Stability  of  office  tenure 


education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1894,  p. 
13-19. 

The  true  character  and  just  status 

of  schools  for  the  blind.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1902,  p.  20-27. 


as  affecting  institutions  for  the  blind.     A.  H. 
Dymond.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  43-46. 

Care  of  children  after  school  hours. 

The   kindergarten.        Discussion.       1892,   p. 
109-114. 

Charitable  institutions.  See  schools 

for   the    blind.     Educational   not   charitable 
institutions. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.    Classification.    See 
schools  for  the  blind.     Status. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes.     Build- 


ing for  the  blind;  the  architecture,  heating 
and  ventilation  best  adapted  to  their  needs. 
J.  F.  McElroy.  1886,  p.  11-22.  Discussion. 
1886,   p.  22-25. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Problems  of  adolescence. 

Cost  per  pupil.     The   cottage  and 


congregate    systems.     Discussion.     1876,    p. 
91-98. 

Cottage      family      plan.     Address. 


Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11.     Discussion. 
1872,  p.  22-23. 

—  Address   on   Dr.   S.   G.   Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

Building    for     the     blind;     the 


architecture,  heating  and  ventilation  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.  J.  F.  McElroy. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.  22-25. 

The    cottage    and    congregate 


systems.     Discussion.     1876,  p.  91-98. 

The  cottage  family  plan.    John 


F.  Bledsoe.     1915,  p.  42-44. 

—    —  O.     H.     Burritt.     1915,     p. 

46-49. 

Discussion  on  household  employ- 


ments for  the  blind.    1871,  p.  121-127. 

The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 


Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 
tributory effort  from  pupils  at  free  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe. 
1910,  p.  54-56. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 
tributory effort  from  pupils  at  free  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has  been 
carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why  it  will 
be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Round  table:  the  cottage  fam- 
ily plan.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

—  Round  table:  how  much  can  we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees, 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

Schools  for  the  blind,   dancing  in. 

See  Dancing  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Department  for  adults.  Handicraft 


and  employments  for  the  blind.    Discussion. 
1878,  p.  103-120. 


Schools  for  the  blind.  Discipline.  Ad- 
dress on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin. 
1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Discipline.     Discussion.     1884. 


p.  57-58. 


—  Discussion     of     discipline 


schools  for   the   blind,   1853.     1853,   p.   7  & 
1874,  p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

_     _  1872,  p.  115-133. 

—  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Institution    discipline.     George 

H.  Miller.     1888,  p.  54-64.     Discussion.  1888, 
p.  64-70. 

—  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 

1884,  p.  56-57. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 


1878. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

—  Dual     schools.     Closing     remarks, 
1878,  p.  167-170. 

—  Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a 

dual  school.     L.  E.  Milligan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 

_     _  W.     E.     Taylor,     1915,     p. 

61-63. 

—  Resolution  adopted  disapprov- 
ing of  dual  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,   1878.     1878,  p.   148-149. 

—  Resolution  disapproving  of  the 


co-education    of    the    blind   and   deaf,    1886. 
1886,  p.  47-48. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  commend- 


ing Minnesota  for  arranging  to  educate  the 
blind  in  a  separate  school  and  not  with  the 
deaf,  1874.     1874,  p.  11-12. 

Educational  not  charitable  institu- 
tions. Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William 
Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  American  Convention  of  In- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  Dumb  meet  with 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  blind,  1878.     1878,  p.  16-17. 

—  The  proper   status   of  schools 

for  the  blind.  M.  Anagnos.  1896,  p.  50-52. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  57-60. 

—    —  Gardner   Fuller.       1896,  p. 


52-55. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  all  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
free  schools  and  not  homes  or  places  of 
refuge,  1878.     1878,  p.  128. 

—  Resolution         adopted         that 

schools  for  the  blind  change  their  names  in 
order  to  indicate  clearly  that  they  are  educa- 
tional institutions,  not  asylums,  1878.  1878, 
p.  148. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.  W.  H.  Churchman.  1878,  p. 
71-73. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.    P.  Lane.     1878,  p. 
74-76. 

—    —  John    T.    Morris.     1878,   p. 


73-74. 


England.     Should  the  entire  work       Music. 


of  institutions  for  educating  the  blind,  in- 
cluding all  provisions  necessary  therefor,  be 
classed  as  exclusively  educational  in 
character,  or  should  such  work  and  the 
institutions  where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as 
charitable  and  the  pupils  as  recipients  of 
charity?     Discussion.     1898,   p.  48-52. 

Entertainments.     Music  in  schools 

for    the   blind.     Discussion.     1884,   p.   19-34. 

Entrance  requirements.  The  kin- 
dergarten. What  is  the  proper  age  of  admis- 
sion and  period  of  retention*1  H.  F.  Gar- 
diner.    1906  &  1908.     p.  32-33. 

—  W.  L.  Walker.       1906  &  1908, 


p.  32. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.     Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  President's    address,    1894.     A. 

H.   Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

What      degree      of      defective 


vision  renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a 
school  for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach 
the  partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  1916;  p.  88-94.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
94-99. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Age   of  admission. 

Europe.      Address.      A.    D.    Lord. 

1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  Remarks  on  the  early  history 

of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
William  Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

Graduates   employed.   Employment 

of  the  blind.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Graduates     employed.       See     also 

Schools  for  the  blind.  Relation  to  gradu- 
ates. 

Great  Britain.     Letter  from  Dr.  T. 

R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

History.     A  college  for  the  blind. 

W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

History.     Remarks.     W.   B.   Wait. 

1886,  p.  8. 

Incorporated  schools.     Closing  re- 
marks, 1878.     1878,  p.  167-170. 

Lecture  courses.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing.    Mary  S.  Pegram.     1888,  p.  101-104. 

Location.    Discussion  on  commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Matrons         Matron's       problems: 

round  table.     1912,  p.  67. 

Orchestras.     Music  in  schools  for 

the  blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 


Schools  for  the  blind.    Orchestras.  Music 
in   schools  for  the   blind.     T.   S.  Slaughter, 
p.  8-15. 

-  See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 
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Partially  sighted  pupils  in.  Con- 
servation of  vision  classes:  In  residential 
schootsVor  the  blind.  T.  S.  McAloney.  1920, 
p.   37-39. 

—  President's    address,    1894.     A. 

H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  64-65. 

— ■  See    also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Co-education  with  the  sighted. 

Pennv  Savings  Banks.     Our  work. 

Mrs.  Asa  D.   Lord.     1882,  p.  42-51. 

Per  cent  of  blind  children  in.  Ad- 
dress.    A.  D.  Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 

■  Per   cent   of  blind  in.     Mechanical 

pursuits  of  the  blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p. 
59-67. 

—  State     homes     for     the     blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.     Discussion.     1894,    p. 
64-69. 

Political 

A.  D.  Lord.     1874, 


Address. 
G.   Howe. 


1878, 


interference. 
p.  3-6. 

—  Address   on    Dr.   S, 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Closing    remarks,    1878 

p.  167-170. 

—  The     detrimental     effects     of 

political  interference  with  educational  and 
other  state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  1896, 
p.  24-28.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  28-32. 

■ —    —  Letter  of  welcome,  1886.     John 

T.  Morris.     1886,  p.  4-7. 

—  The  powers,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  superintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles.    1886,  p.  49-52. 

—  President's   address,    1894.     A. 

H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

—  Remarks.       John     T.     Morris. 

1874,  p.  35-38. 

—  Resolution  offered  that  Con- 
vention protest  against  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political  or  sectarian  reasons,  1894.  1894, 
p.  53-56. 

—  Resolution    protesting   against 

the  removal  of  superintendents  for  political 
reasons,   1894.     1894,  p.  5. 

—  Stability    of    office    tenure    as 

affecting  institutions  for  the  blind.  A.  H. 
Dvmond.  1888,  p.  39-43.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  43-46. 

—  France.     The   social   condition 

and  attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Bab- 
cock.     1876,  p.  10-18. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  Post  graduate 
work.  How  can  we  give  our  pupils  more 
general  knowledge  of  business?  J.  M. 
Costner.    Discussion.    1894,  p.  44-46. 

Pupils'  organizations.     Committee 

on  efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1920,  p.  60-65. 

Pupils'  societies.  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vernette  Scroggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 

—  The  role   of   dramatics  in  our 

residential  schools.  Jessica  L.  Langworthy, 
1920,  p.  77-80. 

Relation  to  graduates.     Addresses 

on  the  Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

—  The   after   life   of  our  pupils; 

the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Del- 
fino.  1916,  p.  51-56.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
56-61. 


Schools  for  the  blind.  Silk  culture  as  an 
employment  for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shot- 
well.     Discussion.     1S82,  p.  16-21. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education   of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick     Lane's 

letter    to    the    Association,    1872.     1872,    p. 
137-139. 

—  To    what    extent    should     the 


education   of   our  pupils   be  vocational?     F. 
M.   Driggs.     Discussion.     1912,   p.    15-16. 

—  What       our       graduates       do. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

—  Workshop   for   the   blind.      M. 

Anagnos.    Discussion.    1886,  p.  34-47. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Graduates  employed. 

Removal    of    officials    for   political 

reasons.     See  Schools  for  the  blind.     Politi- 
cal interference. 

Reports.     What  institution  reports 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of      should  contain.     J  J.  Dow.     1910,  p.  91-93. 


Committee  on  efficiency  report, 


1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65 


the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Wi 
hartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

—  The    expanding    view    of    the 


field  for  service  of  our  special  schools.     O. 
H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 


paper,  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.   44-46. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 


Reports.     What  should  the  public 

reports  of  the  superintendents  of  our 
schools  contain,  in  addition  to  the  official 
requirements,  in  order  to  make  them  of 
greatest  value  to  the  work  at  large?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  91-93. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 


for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 
An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70 


■    —  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 

1884,    p.   56-57. 

—  Our    duty    to    our    graduates. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  103-106. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  President's    address,     1871. 

William  Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

—  The  relation  of  the  school  to 

auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Thos.  S. 
McAloney  and  George  S.  Wilson.  1910, 
p.  59-70. 

Resolution         adopted         thai 


1892,  p. 


schools  for  the  blind  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff. 
p.  41. 

Rpund  table:  how  much  can  we 


properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 


Uniform  records. 

Saxony.     The  congress  of  instruc 

tors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Sighted    pupils    in.      Co-education 

of  the  blind  and  sighted  as  I  have  found  it. 
T.  F.  McCune.  1892,  p.  15-21.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  21-26. 

■     —  The  Kindergarten.  Discussion. 
109-114. 

Sighted    pupils    in.     What    degree 

of  defective  vision  renders  a  child  eligible 
to  attend  a  school  for  the  blind?  How 
should  we  teach  the  partially  sighted? 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  1916,  p.  88-94.  Dis- 
cussion.    1916,  p.  94-99. 

Status.     Should  the  entire  work  of 

institutions  for  educating  the  blind,  includ- 
ing all  provisions  necessary  therefor,  be 
classed  as  exclusively  educational  in  charac- 
ter, or  should  such  work  and  the  institutions 
where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable 
and  the  pupils  as  recipients  of  charity? 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  48-52. 

Superintendents.     Address.     A.   D. 

Lord.     1874,   p.   3-6. 

—  Address.     J.  T.  Morris.     1888, 

p.   111-113. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  The  detrimental 
effects  of  political  interference  with  educa- 
tional and  other  state  institutions.  S.  S. 
Burrows.  1896,  p.  24-28.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  2S-32. 

—  Discussion     on     discipline     in 


Schools    for    the    blind.      Trustees.      Re- 
marks.   John  T.  Morris.     1874,  p.  35-38. 

Uniform    records.     Committee    ap- 


schools  for  the  blind.     1872,  p.   115-133. 

—  George     H.     Miller.      1888,     p. 

54-64. 


pointed  to  collect  statistics  on  the  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of  former  pupils  of  schools  for 
the  blind,   1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 


Reports. 


—  Letter  of  welcome,  1886.  John 

T.  Morris.     1886,  p.  4-7. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  The  powers,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  sunerintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles. 1886,  p.  49-52.  Discussion.  1886,  p. 
52-53. 


United   States.       Address.       A.   D. 


Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 


—  List    of    American    institutions 

for  the  education  of  the  blind.     1878,  p.  171. 

—  Remarks  on  the  early  history 


of    the    Ohio    State    School    for    the    blind. 
William   Chapin.     1878,   p.   6-9. 

Visitors.       Address.       A.   D.  Lord. 


D.  Lord. 


—  President's 
1872,  p.  3-6. 

—  Remarks. 


1874,  p.  35-38. 

—  Resolution 

vention  protest  against 


address,    1872.     A. 

John    T.     Morris. 

offered    that    Con- 
the  appointment  or 


1X74,  p.  3-6. 

Workshops.     Address  on  Dr.  S.  G. 

Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

—  Discussion     of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 


removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political  or  sectarian  reasons.     1894,  p.  53-56. 

—Resolution    protesting   against      suits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121 

the  removal  of  superintendents  for  political 
reasons.     1894,   p.  5. 


: —  The 

tainments   of   the 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  The 


social 
blind. 


condition    and   at- 
Stephen   Babcock. 


—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 


blind.     Josiah  Graves 
p.  159-165. 

-  Stability    of 


social    condition 
Discussion. 


of    the 
1878, 


—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


office    tenure 
the  blind.     A. 


as 
H. 


list      of.     Corn- 


affecting   institutions   for 
Dymond.     1888,  p.  39-43. 

Superintendents, 

mittee  to  gather  statistics  of  the  blind  ed- 
ucated in  institutions  and  successful  in  earn- 
ing their  livings  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  19-24. 

Superintendents.     See   also  Teach- 
ers of  the  blind. 

Trustees.     Address.     A.    D.    Lord. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Managers    of    the    New    York 

Institution  for  the  Blind  and  E.  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Trustee  of  the  Indiana  Institute  invited  to 
attend  the  convention,  1853.  1853,  p.  5  & 
1874,  p.  4  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord, 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-65. 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,   p.    101-105. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  Piano-tuning.  Discussion.  1878, 

p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  President's        address,        1871. 

William  Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.    William  Chapin.    1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  Resolution         adopted         that 

schools  for  the  blind  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff. 
p.   41. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  Workshops.  State 
homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  R.  Place. 
Discussion.     1894,   p.  64-69. 

—  Workshops  for  the  blind.     M. 

Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Schools  for  the  blind  not  charitable  insti- 
tutions, resolution  about.     1896,  p.  6. 

Schools  for  the  blind  part  of  the  educa- 
tional   system   of   the   state,   resolution   on. 

1896,   p.  6. 

Schoonmaker,  Miss  G.  T.  New  Method 
of  using  reading  books.     1902,  p.   51-52. 

Schoonmaker,  Mary  B.  Methods  in 
mathematics:     Arithmetic.     1920,  p.  25-28. 

Scoggan,  Vernette.  Red  Cross  activities 
in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  blind.  1920. 
p.  72-74. 

Script  writing.  See  Education  of  the 
blind.     Pencil  writing. 

Secord,  Levi.  Address  of  welcome.  1892, 
p.  6-8. 

Sellig,  David  N.  The  social  condition  and 
attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

Sense  of  objects.  Facial  perception.  R. 
W.  Swann.  1888,  p.  30-36.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  36-38. 

Sense  perception.  Psychology  of  the 
blind.  Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser.  1916,  p. 
76-81. 

Sense  perceptions  of  the  blind.  Sittings. 
1918,  p.  61. 

Sessions,  F.  C.  Notice  of  death.  1894, 
p.  7. 

Sex  teaching.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Problems  of  adolescence. 

Shall  we  have  a  periodical  to  be  supported 
by  the  schools  for  the  blind?  D.  C.  Dudley, 
1896,  p.  56-57. 

Shattuck,  Octa.  Can  the  blind  be  taught 
to  read  by  the  word  method?  1896,  p.  68-69. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  70-71. 

Sherrod,  Dempsey  B.,  resolutions  adopted 
condemning  him  and  his  plan  for  a  Univer- 
sity and  Printing  House  for  the  blind  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

Shields,  Miss.     Siftings.     1918,  p.  62-63. 

Shotwell,  Ambrose  M.  Sjlk  culture  as  an 
employment  for  blind  women.  1882,  p.  8-16. 
Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

wins  prize  offered  by  Otis   Patten 

for  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  blind. 
1876,  p. '83-86. 


Should  the  entire  work  of  institutions  for 
educating  the  blind,  including  all  provisions 
necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as  exclusively 
educational  in  character,  or  should  such 
work  and  the  instiutions  where  it  is  done  be 
regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils  as 
recipients  of  charity?  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  48-52. 

Should  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms 
be  interdicted  in  schools  for  the  blind? 
Edward  E.  Allen.     1896,  p.  39-48. 

Should  the  work  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment be  solely  educational?  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1904,  p.  32. 

Sibley,  John  T.  Has  massage  any  place 
in  schools  for  the  blind?  1898,  p.  19-27. 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  27-31. 

-  Our  girls.     1890,  p.  72-76. 

The    phonograph    and    its    use    in 


institutions  for  the  blind.     1890,  p.  89-90. 

Remarks  on  his  method  of  making 


maps.     1878,  p.  82. 


Response   to   address  of   welcome. 


1886,  p.  4. 

—  1890,  p.  7-8. 

_  1892,  p.  10-11. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 

1892,  p.  62-76.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  76-85. 

Siftings.     1918,    p.   61-65. 

Sight  saving  classes.  The  public  school 
sight-saving  class.  R.  B.  Irwin.  1918,  p. 
58-60. 

See   also   Education   of   the   blind. 


Partially  sighted  pupils. 

See    also    Schools    for    the    blind. 

Sighted  pupils  in. 

Sight  (touch)  singing  for  the  blind.  W. 
P  Day  1890,  p.  45-50.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  50. 

Sighted   pupils  in   schools   for  the  blind. 

See  Schools  for  the  blind.  Sighted  pupils  in. 

Sign  language,  address  in.  Lars  M.  Lar- 
sen.     1898,  p.  45-47. 

Silk  culture  as  an  employment  for  blind 
women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  1882,  p.  8-16. 
Discussion.     1882,  p.   16-21. 

Simpson,  J.  A.  The  imagination  in  piano 
playing.  1902,  p.  16-20.  Discussion  by  Miss 
Babcock.     1902,  p.  20. 

The  physical  education  of  the  blind. 


1890,  p.  13-19. 

Skinner,    George    H.        Biography.     1896. 
p.  8. 

Slaughter,  T.  S.     Music  in  schools  for  the 
blind.     1884,  p.  8-15. 
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Slicer,  Mrs.  M.  S.  P.  Secretary  of  round 
table    on    Matron's    problems.     1912,    p.    67. 

Sloyd  work.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Manual  training. 

Small,  Dryden.     Biography.     1910,  p.  116. 

Smead,  George  L.  Discipline;  restraint 
or  development?     1904,  p.  9-16. 

His  paper  on  the  Literary  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  to  be  published.  1878,  p. 
102-103. 


Society  for  Providing  Religious  Evan- 
gelical Literature  for  the  Blind.  History. 
1880,  p.  46-47. 

Resolution   adopted  endorsing   the 


The 


literary     education     of     the 


blind.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Discussion.     1878,  p. 
32-37. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance 


in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1874,  p.  22-31. 
Discussion  by  J.  D.  Parker.     1874,  p.  31-32. 

Ought  the   education   of  the   blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  53-55. 

Response   to  address   of  welcome. 

1880,  p.  7-8. 

Use    of    typewriters    in    the    Ohio 

State  School  for  the  Blind.     1876,  p.  74-75. 

Smith,  E.  B.  Improved  methods  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind.  1898.  1898,  p.  14.  Dis- 
cussion.    1898   p.    14-18. 

Smith,  J.  W.  Comparison  of  the  Braille 
and  New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  64-65, 
83-96. 
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formation  of  the  Society.     1880,  p.  46-47. 

Resolution    about,    1886.      1886,    p. 

53. 

,  18S8.     1888,  p.  77. 

,  1894.     1894,  p.  4. 

,  1896.     1896,  p.  5. 

,  1902.     1902,  p.  14-15. 

,  1904.     1904,  p.  29. 

-,     resolution  of  thanks  to.     1890,  p. 

,  resolution  of  thanks  to  and  dis- 
cussion, 1892.     1892,  p.  43-44. 

,  resolution  of  thanks  to  for  Sun- 
day school  lessons.     1898,  p.  6. 

Society  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  of  New 
York  City  to  emboss  literature.     1902,  p.  52. 

Solid  geometry  for  the  blind.  Emma  Coo- 
lidge.     1890,  p.  86. 

Some  present  day  aims  and  methods  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1915,  p.  9-13. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  A  chip  from  an  Ohio  workshop. 
Henry  Snyder.  Discussion.  1884,  p.  46-50. 
52-53. 

Games    and     devices    for    amuse- 


Piano-forte    tuning   as   an   employ-       ment:  round  table.     1916,  p.  99. 


ment  for  the  blind.     1876,  p.  54-62. 

Snyder,  Henry.  A  chip  from  an  Ohio 
workshop.  1884,  p.  39-46.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  46-50,  52-53. 

The  social  condition  and  attainments  of 
the  blind.    Stephen  Babcock.    1876,  p.  10-18. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind.  Josiah 
Graves.  1878,  p.  142-146.  Discussion.  187S, 
p.  159-165. 

The  social  education  of  blind  children. 
How  can  we  train  them  to  take  their  normal 
places  in  their  home  communities?  Robert 
W.   Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 

Social  hygiene  work  in  Baltimore.  Laura 
B.  Garritt.     1910,  p.  106-109. 

Societies  of  the  blind.  Addresses  on  the 
Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Lit- 
erature for  the  Blind.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  embossed  literature  which  the  schools 
for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
1886,  p.  53-57. 


The    kindergarten.       What    is    the 

proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re- 
tention0   W.  L.  Walker.    1906  &  1908,  p.  32. 

Memory  as  applied  to  the  education 

of  the  blind.  David  D.  Wood.  Discussion. 
1888.  p.  74-77. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

Round   table:    how   much   can   we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  em- 
ployees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

Special    qualification    and    training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  20-25. 

What    degree    of    defective    vision 

renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 

Spanish    text    book    in    Revised    Braille, 
recommended.     1918,  p.  73. 
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Special  committee  on  appliances  and 
methods  of  mind  study  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  See  Appliances  and  methods  of  mind 
study  in  schools  for  the  blind,  Special  com- 
mittee on. 

Special  committee  on  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  See  Industrial  education 
of  the  blind.     Special  committee  on. 

Special  qualification  and  training  neces- 
sary for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie  E. 
Hicks.  1916,  p.  16-20.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.  20-25. 

Special  session,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  July  1,  1915.  1915, 
p.  69. 

Spelling,  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Spelling. 

Spelling  ability.  The  blind  and  sighted 
as  spellers.     1910,  p.  91. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Standard   tests  in  elementary  sub- 


jects  in   schools    for  the   blind.     Samuel   P. 
Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

Spelling  reform.  Committee  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  on  spelling  re- 
form, 1880.     1880,  p.  48-49. 

Stability  of  office  tenure  as  affecting  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dymond. 
1888,  p.   39-43.     Discussion.     1888,   p.  43-46. 

Stadelman,  Rev.  Father,  resolution  about, 
1904.     1904,   p.  29. 

.   resolution  upon  the  contributions 

to  embossed  printing  by.     1902,  p.  52. 

Standard  dot.  See  Types  for  the  blind. 
Standard  dot. 

Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel  P.  Hayes. 
1918,  p.   42-54. 

Standing  committees,  business  committee 
substituted  for,  1871.     1871,  p.  26-27. 

Stanley,  John.  A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.    B.   Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  state  and  the  school.  Paper  read  by 
A.  C.  Jones.     1898,  p.  18-19. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  K. 
Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
64-69. 

Statistics  of  the  blind.  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  collect  statistics  on  the  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of  former  pupils  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

Stenograph.  See  Appliances  for  the 
blind. 


The  stenograph  and  its  use  in  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  C.  A.  Hin- 
chee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

Stevens,  Miss  Ella.  Biography.  1886,  p.  72. 

Stewart,  Anne  Rothwell.  Corrective  gym- 
nastics.    1910,  p.  77-78. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Biography.  1896,  p.  8 

Stout,  Francis  A.  Notice  of  death.  1894 
p.  7. 

The  study  of  geography.  A.  G.  Clement 
1S90.  p.  50-55.     Discussion.    1890,  p.  55-61. 

A.  G.  Clement.     Discussion.     1890 

p.  55-61. 

Sturtevant,  John  Merchant.  Biography 
1884,  p.  36-38. 

Suggestions  for  studies  in  psychology 
J.  J.  Dow.  1894,  p.  35-38.  Discussion.  1894 
p.  38-42. 

Summer  schools  for  blind  men.  J.  J.  Dow. 
1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 

Sunday  school  lessons.  Resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind, 
1892.     1892,  p.  43-44. 

,  resolution  about.     1902,  p.  14-15. 


Superintendents  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
1896.     1896,  p.  75. 

Superintendents  only  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  convention,  1871.     1871,  p.  27-28. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York  point 
over  the  Line  letter.  Fannv  McElrov.  1882, 
p.  25-27.     Discussion.     1882",  p.  27-36. 

Supervised  play.  See  Education  of  the 
blind.     Playground  work. 


Supervised  play  for  blind  children 
H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 


Myra 

Survey  of  schools.  Buford  Johnson.  1920, 
p.  17-18. 

Swann,  R.  W.  Facial  perception.  1888, 
p.  30-36.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  36-38. 

resolution  of  thanks  to,  for  his  in- 
vestigations of  facial  perception.  1888,  p.  38. 

Swimming.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Physical  training. 

Swindler,  Mr.,  inventor  of  universal  point 
writer.     1906  &  1908,  p.  38. 

Symposium:  Revising  the  course  of 
studv  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  1918 
p.  21-38. 
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System  vs.  individuality  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and  national 
reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1894,  p.  13-19. 
Discussion,  1894,  p.  19-23. 

Systems  of  embossed  printing.  John  T. 
Sibley.  1892,  p.  62-76.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.   76-85. 


Taylor,  Dr.  William. 
1908,  p.  49-50. 


Biography.     1906  & 


Taylor,    W.    E.      Obtaining    cordial    rela- 
tions in  a  dual  school.     1915,  p.  61-63. 

Teachers  of  the   blind.     Address.     A.   D. 
Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  John  T.  Morris.     1878,  p.  165- 


167. 


1888,  p.  111-113. 
Address  of  welcome,  1876.     Alfred 


L.   Elwyn.      1876,   p.   3-8. 


Committee  on  pensions  for  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  appointed,  1908.  1906  & 
1908,  p.  58. 

Committee  on  pensions  for  teach- 


ers of  the  blind  report,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the 


blind    at    Vienna,    Austria,    1873.      A.    Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

The   coordination   of  studies  under 


a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
method  in  schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer.     1910,  p.  43-47. 

—  J.  M.  Dunn.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political 


interference  with  educational  and  other 
state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  Dis- 
cussion.    1896,  p.  28-32. 

Discipline;    restraint,    or    develop- 
ment?    G.  L.  Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

Dismissal     for     political     reasons. 


See   Schools  for  the   blind.     Political  inter- 
ference. 

Economic   efficiency   in   the   educa- 


tion of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p. 
7-12. 

Educational     waste.      William     B. 

Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

Educational   waste   in   schools   for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

Exchange  of  methods  in_the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906 
&  1908,  p.  45-47. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 

service  of  our  special  schools.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 


Teachers  of  the  blind.  A  few  thoughts 
on  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dvmond. 
1892,  p.  55-58.     Discussion,   1892,  p.  "58-52. 

How    best    may    we    implant    that 


state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?    H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1912,  p.  42-44. 

Institution    discipline.     George   H. 


Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 

■  An   instructor's   experience.    Thos. 

Truss.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  94-101. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 

our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Methods     of    teaching.       Mary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,   p.   95-101. 

Music    in    schools    for     the     blind. 

John  W.  Bitzer.     1884,  p.  15-19. 

—  T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p.  8-15. 

Musical     education     of    the    blind. 

Thomas   Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for 

the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

Notice   of   discussion   on    Can    the 

liberality  that  has  thoughtfully  provided 
pensions  in  special  cases  for  invalided  and 
superannuated  teachers  be  properly  ex- 
tended to  include  teachers  in  special 
schools?     1906  &  1908,  p.  57-58. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance 

in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George  L. 
Smead.  1874,  p.  22-31.  Discussion  by  J.  D. 
Parker.     1874,  p.  31-32. 

Our    work.       Mrs.     Asa    D.     Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion,  1382,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

The  powers,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  superintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles.    1886,  p.  49-52. 

Remarks.     John  T.  Morris.     1874, 

p.  35-38. 


Resolution  offered  that  Convention 

protest  against  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  superintendents  or  teachers  for  political 
or  sectarian  reasons.     1894,  p.  53-56. 

Resolution    protesting   against    the 


removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political   reasons.     1894,   p.  5. 

Resolutions,  1920.     1920,  p.  99-100. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we 

aim     to     follow     that     of    the    local    public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.    1912,  p.  47-53. 

The  social  condition  and  attain- 
ments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock.  1876, 
p.   10-18. 
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Teachers  of  the  blind.  The  social  condi- 
tion of  the  blind.  Josiah  Graves.  1878,  p. 
142-146.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  159-165. 

Special    qualification    and    training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.  1916,  p.  16-20.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.  20-25. 

The    study    of    geography.      A.    G. 

Clement.  1890,  p.  50-55.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  55-61. 

System  vs.  individuality  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.     1894,   p.    19-23. 

Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and 

write  Braille.  Minnie  Hicks.  1920,  p.  66- 
69. 

Thoughts    on    the    education    and 


habits   of  the  blind.     I.   S.  Humbert.     1894, 
p.   69-71. 

The     true     sphere     of     the     blind 


teacher.      H.    Randolph    Latimer.      1902,   p. 
39-43. 

What    are    the    elements    essential 


to  good  discipline  in  our  schools.  Dudley 
Williams.  1896,  p.  63-67.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  67-68. 

—  Dudley  Williams.     1896,  p.  63- 

67. 

What  is  the  best  means  of  secur- 


ing co-operation  in  the  teaching  force?  A.  J. 
Hutton.     1902,  p.  34-37. 

What    should    be    the    aim   of   the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the 

child  we  try  to  teach  (physical  and  mental 
conditions).  Herbert  R.  Chapman.  1918, 
p.  38-42. 

See   also    Schools    for     the     blind. 

Superintendent^. 

Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and  write 
Braille.     Minnie    Hicks.     1920,  p.   66-69. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  A  chip 
from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Henry  Snyder. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

The  cottage  and  congregate  sys- 
tems.    Discussion.     1876,   p.  91-98. 

Discussion  on  household  employ- 
ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

Methods    of    teaching.       Mary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,   p.   101-104. 

Music    in    Schools    for    the    Blind. 
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Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Resolu- 
tions adopted  condemning  Dempsey  B. 
Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a  University  and 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1871.    1871,  p.  30-38. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 

Josiah  Graves.    Discussion.    1878,  p.  159-165. 

What  effort  should  be  made  on  the 

part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or  co- 
operatively, toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1890,  p.  41-46. 

Tests  and  measurements.  H.  M.  Mc- 
Manaway.     1920,  p.  19-20. 

Tewksbury,  E.  B.  Leader  of  round  table 
on,  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  our 
schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?  1910,  p. 
88-91. 

Texas    School    for    the    Blind.      Are    we 

working  on  the  right  lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  56-60. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 

a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
plan.     J.  M.  Dunn.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

Employment    of    the    blind.      Otis 

Patten.     1876,   p.   34-40. 


An  essay  on  printing  for  the  blind. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.     1871,  p.  49- 
54. 

Free    education    of   the    blind:    its 


evils,    the   remedy.      H.    L.    Piner.      1904,   p. 
34-42. 

H.   L.    Piner's   reply  to   H.   H. 


Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper.     1904,  p. 
49-55. 

The  moral,  corrective  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  physical  training.  H.  L. 
Piner.     1902,   p.  28-34. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 


The     physical     education     of     the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30 


Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

Thompson,  J.  R.     Address.     1888,  p.  113. 

Thoughts  on  the  education  and  habits  of 
the   blind.     I.   S.    Humbert.     1894,  p.   69-71. 

Thurman,  D.  J.,     Siftings.     1918,  p.  64-65. 

To  what  extent  are  the  blind  exercised  in 

the  gymnasium?     Discussion.  1896,  p.  71-73. 

To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M.  Driggs. 
1912,   p.   12-15.     Discussion.     1912,   p.    15-16. 

To  what  extent  should  the  state  educate 
the  blind  youth?  George  H.  Miller.  1896, 
p.    16-19.     Discussion.     1896,  p.   19-24. 

Tobacco  in  institutions  for  the  adult  blind. 
Discipline.  W.  B.  Wait.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  26-33.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  33-35. 
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Tobacco    in    institutions    for    the    blind. 

Round  table:  the  moral  development  of  the 
child.     1916,  p.  26-27. 

Tobacco  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Disci- 
pline. W.  B.  Wait.  1892,  p.  26-33.  Discus- 
sion.    1892,  p.  33-35. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 


for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Dis- 


cussion.    1884,  p.   19-34. 


Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.    1884,  p.   19-34. 

Our  work.  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord,  1882, 

p.  42-51.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

_- The  powers,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  superintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles.    Discussion.     1886,  p.   52-53. 

Should  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its 

forms    be    interdicted    in    schools    for    the 
blind?     Edward  E.  Allen.     1896,  p.  39-48. 

Tobacco,  use  of.  Value  of  a  good  address 
to  the  blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.   106-109. 

Todd,  W.  G.  System  vs.  individuality  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local 
and  national  reference.  1894,  p.  13-19.  Dis- 
cussion.    1894,  p.  19-23. 

Training   the  blind  pupil   for   citizenship. 

S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68. 


Treasurer  to  collect  money  from  institu- 
tions represented  for  printing  and  expense 
fund,  1876.     1876,  p.  83. 

Treasurer's  report,  1874,  read.     1874,  p.12. 

1876.  1876,  p.  62-63. 

1878.  1878,  p.  37-39. 

1880,  read.     1880,  p.  13. 

1884,  read.     1884,  p.  35. 

1886,  read.     1886,  p.  9. 

1888,  read.     1888,  p.  23. 

1892,  read.     1892,  p.   42. 

1894.  1894,   p.   4. 

1896.  1896,  p.  4. 

1898.  1898,  p.  4-5. 

1902.  1902,  p.  28-44-46. 

1904.  1904,  p.  24,  30. 

1910.  1910,  p.  113. 

1912.  1912,  p.  68. 

1916.  1916,  p.  110. 

1918.  1918,  p.  71. 


Treasurer's  vouchers  and  all  official  papers 
of  the  Association  to  be  deposited  at  the 
American    Printing    House    for    the    Blind. 

1884,  p.   38. 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
tuition  scholarship  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  blind.     1920,  p.  46. 

The  true  character  and  just  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  E.  E.  Allen.  1902, 
p.  20-27. 

The  true  sphere  of  the  blind  teacher.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer.     1902,  p.  32-43. 

Truss,  Thomas.  An  instructor's  exper- 
ience. 1892,  p.  90-94.  Discussion.  1892,  p. 
94-101. 

explains    his    method    of    teaching 


the  blind  how  to  make  willow  work,  1874. 
1874,  p.   11. 

Tuning.  How  much  time  was  given  to  it? 
When  was  it  taken?  J.  J.  Dow.  1904,  p. 
32-33. 

Turner,  M.  Ada.  The  problems  of  adole- 
scence and  how  to  meet  them  in  our 
schools.    1910,  p.  105-106. 

Tuning.  See  also  Occupations.  Piano 
tuning. 

Types  for  the  blind.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

Improved  methods  of  reading  for 

the  blind.  E.  B.  Smith.  1898,  p.  14.  Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.   14-18. 

Primary  reading  for  the  blind.     J. 

J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

Printing  for  the  blind  as  developed 

by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville.  Kentucky.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon.     1912,  p.  21-27. 

Resolution  adopted  that  all  super- 
intendents acquaint  themselves  with  all  no- 
tations for  the  blind,  1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

Uniform  Type  Commission  report, 


1912.     1912,  p.  28-30. 

Uniformity     in     printing     for     the 

Blind.     J.  J.  Dow.     1882,  p.  21-25. 

The  vicariate  of  the  senses.     Sara 

Whalen.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  53-55. 

Allston's   type.      Remarks    on    the 

history  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

American  Braille.     Comparison  of 

the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62. 
Discussion.     1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 
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Types    for    the    blind.      Corrected    new 
Braille  alphabet.     1878,  p.  173. 

Uniform  Type  Commission,  re- 


port and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

Arendts'  stenographic  system.  The 

superiority  of  the  New  York  point  over  the 
Line  letter.  Fanny  McElroy.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 
Boston  line  letter.     An   essay   on 


printing   for   the  blind.     N.    B.    Kneass,    Sr. 
Discussion.     1871,  p.  49-54. 

—  Remarks     on     the    history    of 


printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
1872,  Pr  100-111. 

—  Resolution    endorsing    Ameri- 


can  Printing  House  for  the   Blind  adopted, 
1871.     1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals 


and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 


types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Boston  line  letter.     See  also  Types 

for  the  blind.     Line. 

Braille.     Committee  on  music  and 

musical  notation  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  65-70. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96 

The  congress  of  instructors  of 


the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 


ing music  for  the  blind.  1872.  1872,  p.  62-75. 
—  An   essay   on  printing   for   the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

—  Letter   from    Dr.    T.   R.   Arm- 


itage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 


Discussion.     1878,  p.   130-142. 


—  Resolutions  and   discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 


York    point    over    the    Line    letter.     Fanny 
McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 
—  See   also  Types   for  the  blind. 


Types  for  the  blind.  Braille.  English 
Braille.  See  below.  European  Braille.  See 
below. 

Brazil.  The  congress  of  instructors 

of   the   blind   at  Vienna,   Austria,   1873.     A. 
Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Campbell's  musical  notation.  Musi- 


cal notation  for  the  blind.  Discussion.   1878, 
p.  130-142. 

Capital  letters.     Comparison  of  the 


Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Cheesbro's  musical  notation.  Com- 


mittee on  music  and  musical  notation  report, 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

Contractions.     Comparison    of    the 
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Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62. 
Discussion.     1878,   p.   64-65,   83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the  blind.  Morrison  Heady.  1880,  p. 
21-27.     Discussion.     1880,   p.   27-28. 

Elder's  musical  notation.  Commit- 


tee  on  music  and   musical   notation   report. 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

Embossed  Greek  type.  Letter  from 


H.  McNeille  of  London  read  asking  that 
the  Association  help  in  securing  books 
printed  in   Greek.     1878,   p.   14. 

English      Braille.     Uniform     Type 


Commission,    report    and    discussion,    1916. 
1916,  p.  32-50. 

—  See  also  Types   for  the  blind. 


Braille. 

■ European   Braille.     Comparison  of 

the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.     J.  W.Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 

See  also  Types  for  the   blind. 


Braille. 

First    type    in    America.     Remarks 

on    the    history    of    printing   for    the    blind. 
Samuel    Gridley    Howe.       1872,    p.    100-111. 

Foreign    languages.       Commission 


on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report, 
1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

Foreign         language         notations. 


Higher  education  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  Discussion. 
1888,  p.  28-30. 

France.     The   congress  of  instruc- 


American    Braille. 


tors  of  the   blind  at  Vienna,   Austria,   1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 
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Types  for  the  blind.  Frere's.  Letter 
from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 

Germany.  The  congress  of  instruc- 


tors  of  the  blind   at   Vienna.   Austria,    1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Glasgow     type.       Resolution    lost 


that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both  be 
used  in  elementary  school  books,  1872.  1872, 
p.  21-58. 

Heboid   system.     The  congress   of 


instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

Historv.     Educational  waste.    Wil- 


liam  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 


—  Remarks     on     the     history    of 

printing     for     the     blind.      Samuel     Gridlev 
Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Systems  of  embossed  printing. 


John  T.  Sibley.     1892,  p.  62-76. 

—  See  also  Uniform  type. 

Kneass's     line     letter.      Resolution 


lost  that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both 
be  used  in  elementary  school  books,  1872. 
1872,   p.  21-58. 

Kneass'  musical  notation.  Address. 


N.  B.  Kneass,  1882,  p.  56-57. 

—  Committee  on  music  and  musi- 
cal notation  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

—  Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 
ing music  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.   19-34. 

—  Remarks    by    N.    B.    Kneass. 

1876,  p.  73-74. 

Kneass's  type.  An  essay  on  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Dis- 
cussion.    1871,  p.  49-54. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  See  also  Types   for   the   blind. 


Line. 


1872,  p.  7-11. 


Line.     Address.     Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 


—  Committee    to    confer    with    S. 

P.  Ruggles  on  printing  for  the  blind  report, 
1872.     1872,   p.   17-18,   19-21. 

Line    letter.     Comparison    of    the 


Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the  blind.  Morrison  Heady.  1880,  p.  21-27 


Types   for  the   blind.     Line  letter.     The 

general  character  of  embossed  literature 
which  the  schools  for  the  blind  demand. 
B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p.  53-57.  Discussion. 
1886.  p.  57-63. 


Huntoon. 


blind.     B.  B. 


—  Printing  for  the 
1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  Resolution  recommending 

Boston  line  letter  and  also  combined  line 
type,  using  capitals  and  angular  lower  case 
letters  adopted,   1871.     1871,  p.  96. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York  point  oyer  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElrov.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

—  Uniform     type     recommended, 

1853  and  committee  to  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  Boston  line  letter.  1853,  p.  6  &  1874.  p. 
5  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

Line  letter  simplified.     Concerning 

the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Morrison 
Heady.    Discussion.    1880,  p.  27-28. 

Line.  See  also  Types  for  the  blind. 

Boston   line   letter. 

—  See  also  Kneass's  type. 

Lucas'.     Letter    from    Dr.    T.    R. 

Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  1876,  p.  63-67. 

McClellan's    Braille.     The    general 


character  of  embossed  literature  which  the 
schools  for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B. 
Huntoon.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  57-63. 

Mahony's  musical  notation.  Com- 
mittee on  music  and  musical  notation  report. 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

—  Convention    recommends    Mr. 

Mahonv's  notation,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874, 
p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 
ing music  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Mathematical        notation.        Com- 


mission   on    Uniform    Tvpe    for    the    Blind, 
fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  "p.  81-89. 

—  Higher     education      and     the 


future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.     T.  S. 
Doyle.     Discussion.     1888,    p.   28-30. 

—  Motion    made    that   committee 


be  appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Wait  in 
preparing  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols 
in  New  York  point.     1888,  p.  53. 

Mexico.     The  congress  of  instruc- 


tors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 
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Types  for  the  blind.  Moon.  Comparison 
of  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of 
point  writing  and  proposed  modification  of 
the  Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discus- 
sion.    1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

he  blind.  Morrison  Heady,  1880,  p.  21-27. 


for  t 


—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria.  1873.     A.  W'ill- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

— ■  The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion. 
18S6,  p.  57-63. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage 

giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Printing  for  the  blind.     B.   B. 


Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

—     —  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York    point    over    the    Line    letter.     Fanny 
McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniform     Type     Commission, 


report  and  discussion.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.    1882,  p.  27- 
36. 

Musical  notation.     B.   F.   Chesbro 


presents    his    system    of    musical    notation, 
1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

C.    Mahony   presents  his  sys- 


tem of  musical  notation,  1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

—  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 

for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.  81-89. 

—  Committee     to     consider     the 

relative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
musical  notations  appointed,  1874.  1874, 
p.    12-13. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 


Types  for   the   blind.      Musical   notation. 

Discussion  of  svstems  of  writing  music  for 
the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  svstem. 
J.  VV.   Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 

—  Convention    recommends    Mr. 

Mahony's  musical  notation,  1853.  1853,  p. 
7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Discussion  of  Braille  and  New 

York  point  systems  with  reference  to 
musical  notation.     1874,  p.  12. 

—  Discussion      of      employments 

and  occupations  for  the  blind,  1871.  1871, 
p.  69-81. 

-  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 
Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1882,  p. 


Discussion.     1S84,    p.    19-34. 


—  Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1878,  p.   130-142. 

—  Report    of    the    committee    on 

music   and   musical  notation   to  be   printed, 
1878.     1878,  p.  130. 

—  Statistics.  Committee  on  music 

and  musical  notation  report,  1878.     1878,  p. 
65-70. 

New   York   point.      Committee  on 


music    and    musical    notation    report,    1878. 
1878,  p.   65-70. 

—  Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65.  83-96. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz,   1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussions     of     systems     of 

writing  music  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872,  p. 
62-75. 

—  Discussion   that  all   text-books 


should  be  printed  in  New  York  point  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
1888,  p.  122. 

—  An  essay   on   printing  for  the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

—  The  general  character  of  em- 


bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p. 
53-57.     Discussion.     1886,   p.    57-63. 

Higher      education      and      the 


future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.     T.  S. 
Doyle.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  28-30. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Arm- 
itage giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Letter     from     P.     Lane,  1886. 


instruction. 
37-41. 


1886,  p.  8-9. 

—  Methods  of  teaching.    Mary  S. 

Pegram.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  101-104. 

_    _  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little.  Dis- 
cussion.    1886,  p.  78-85. 

—  Motion   made   that   committee 

be  appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Wait  in 
preparing  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols 
in  New  York  point.     1888,  p.  53. 

—  Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1878,  p.   130-142. 
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Types   for  the   blind.  New   York   Point. 

Printing    for    the    blind.  B.    B.    Huntoon. 
1876,  p.  41-47. 

Resolution  endorsing    Ameri- 


can  Printing  House  for  the   Blind  adopted, 
1871.     1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 


and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    Ne\ 


Types  for  the  blind.  Ruggles'  type. 
Resolution  lost  that  capitals  and  lower  case 
letters  both  be  used  in  elementary  school 
books,    1872.      1872,  p.  21-58. 

Sound      as      a     basis.       Improved 

methods    of   reading   for   the   blind.     E.    B. 
Smith.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  14-18. 

Standard  dot.  Uniform  Type  Com- 


mission,  report   and  discussion,   1916.     1916, 
32-50. 

Statistics.       Comparison      of      the 


York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElrov.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 


Braille  and  New  YorK  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.     J.  W.  Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 

Stenographic   type.     Address.     N. 


—  Thoughts  on  the  education  and       B.   Kneass.     1882,   p.  56-57. 


habits   of  the  blind.     I.    S.   Humbert.     1894, 
p.  69-71. 

Uniform      Type     Commission, 


report  and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 
Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.   1882,  p.  27-36. 
W.   B.  Wait  given  permission 


to  prepare  a  paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  on  Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 
New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Braille  system  to 
be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association,  1878.     1878,  p.  96. 

—  Giant    type.     The    superiority 


of  the  New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter. 
Fanny  McElroy.     Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

—     —  Uniformity  in  printing  for 

the  blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.    27-36. 

Objections  to  dotted  systems.  The 

superiority  of  the  New  York  point  over  the 
Line  letter.  Fanny  McElrov.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

Objections    to    tangible    notations. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  George  L.  Smead. 
1874,  p.  22-31. 

Proctor's  musical  notation.  Dis- 
cussion of  systems  of  writing  music  for  the 
blind,   1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Revised   Braille.     Commission    on 

Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report, 
1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1-2.     Third 

report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind.     1918,  p.  18-20. 

Ruggle's  type.  Address  pn  appli- 
ances and  printing  for  the  blind.  S.  P. 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 


String  alphabet.     Printing  for  the 

blind.     B.   B.   Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

Stuttgardt   system.     The   congress 

of  instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  1S73.     A.  Willhartitz.  1874,  p.  16-22. 

Typewritten      by      the      Kentucky 

Point-writer.  Communication  from  Mor- 
rison Heady  about  the  Kentucky  Point- 
writer.     1880,  p.  17-18. 

Types     for     the     blind.       Use   of 


capitals.  Resolution  recommending  the  use 
of  capitals  in  printing  books  in  line  type 
referred  to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

—  Resolution     that    capitals    and 


lower    case    letters    both    be    used    in    ele- 
mentary  school  books   lost.    1872.     1872,   p. 

21-58. 

Weissemberg's  type.     Remarks  on 


Biography.     1884, 


the  history  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Typewriters.     See     Appliances.     Writing. 

Typophone.  See  Appliances.  Reading. 
Typophone. 

Tyrrell,  Mary  D.     Biography.     1882,  p.  55. 

Underhill,   Nathan   C. 
p.  36. 

A  uniform  course  of  study  with  uniform 
text-books.  Thomas  A.  McAloney.  1906  & 
1908,  p.  34-36. 

Uniform  eye  record  card,  report  of  com- 
mittee on.     1912,  p.  70-71. 

Uniform  type.  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.   81-89. 

Committee    of   superintendents    to 

confer  with  the  local  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  about 
printing  in  uniform  type  appointed,  1916. 
1916,    p.    114. 
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Uniform     type.        Educational      waste. 
George  W.  Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

-    —  William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20- 


23. 

Educational   waste    in    schools    for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.   18-20. 

System     vs.     individuality     in     the 


education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local 
and  national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1S94, 
p.  13-19. 

■  Systems     of     embossed     printing. 

John  T.  Sibley.  1892,  p.  62-76.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  76-85. 

Third  report  of  the  Commission  on 


Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind.    1918,  p.  18-20. 


Uniform  Type  Commission  report, 

1912.     1912.  p.  28-30. 

Uniform  Type  Commission  report 


and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

American   Braille.     Comparison  of 


the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39- 
62.     Discussion.     1878,   p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Boston  line  letter.     Resolution  lost 


that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both  be 

used    in    elementary    school  books,     1872. 
1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Uniform     type  recommended, 


1853.    1853,  p.  6  &  1874,  p.  5  ff.  p.  41. 

Braille.      The    superiority    of    the 


New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.      J.    J.    Dow.      Discussion.      1882,    p. 
27-36. 

European    Braille.      Uniformity    in 

printing  for  the  blind.     J.  J.  Dow.     1882,  p. 
21-25. 

Line.    An  essay  on  printing  for  the 

blind.     N.   B.  Kneass,  Sr.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

Line   and    Moon   combined.      Con- 


cerning  the    art   of  printing   for   the    blind. 
Morrison  Heady.     1880,  p.  21-27. 

Line   letter.     Resolution   tabled   at 


the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  house  that  hereafter  all  books 
printed  there  be  printed  in  line  only,  1884. 
1884,  p.   74. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p. 
27-36. 

Musical    notation.      Committee    on 


music    and    musical    notation    report,    1878. 
1878,  p.  65-70. 


Uniform  type.     Musical  notation  for  the 
blind.     Discussion,    1878,   p.   130-142. 

New  York  point.     Discussion  that 


all  text-books  should  be  printed  in  New 
York  point  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.     1888,  p.  122. 

The   general   character  of  em- 


bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  57-63. 

Literature  and  printing  for  the 


blind.     D.  B.  Gray.     1890,  p.  42-45. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.   Dow.     1882,  p.  21-25.     Discus- 
sion.    1882,  p.  27-36. 

Ruggles'  type.     Address  on  appli- 


ances   and   printing    for   the    blind.       S.     P. 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 

Standard     dot.       Special     session, 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  July  1,  1915.    1915,  p.  69. 

See    also     Types     for     the     blind. 


Historv. 


Uniform    Type    Commission,    report    and 
discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

Uniform    Type    Commission    report    dis- 
tributed, 1916.     1916,  p.  15-16. 

Uniform    Type    Commission.      See    also 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 

See  also  Uniform  Type  Committee. 


Uniform  Type  Committee.  Historv.  1912, 
p.  28-30. 

Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  28-30. 

number    of    members,    1916.      1916, 

p.   111. 

number   of   reports   to   be   printed, 

1916.     1916,  p.  109. 

See  also  Uniform  Type  Comission. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the  blind.   J.  J. 

Dow.     1882,  p.  21-25.     Discussion.     1822,  p. 
27-36. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Cooperation  with. 
1915,  p.  64. 

United  States.  Census  of  blind.  1870. 
Response  to  address  of  welcome,  1880. 
William  Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

—  See  also  Blindness.     Statistics. 


United   States. 
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United  States.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Training.  How  can  the  schools  for 
the  blind  take  advantage  of  the  vocational 
training  provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education?  H.  M.  McManaway. 
1920,  p.  51-52. 

United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  report,  1879.  1880,  p.  14-15. 

University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  resolutions 
adopted  condemning  Dempsey  B.  Sherrod 
and  his  plan  for,   1871.     1871,   p.   30-38. 

University  education  for  the  blind.  H.  I. 
Carpenter.     1880,  p.  94-95. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  arithmetic  slates. 
J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 

The  use  of  text-books.  George  C.  Morri- 
son. 1894,  p.  23-25.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
26-30. 

Use  of  typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  1876, 
p.  74-75. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  of  practical  effort. 
Frank  M.  Driggs.     1910,  p.  29-30. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 


child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.   105-108. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 

our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Obtaining    cordial    relations    in    a 

dual  school:  round  table.     1915,  p.  61-64. 

Poultry   raising;   discussion.      1915, 


p.  32-42. 


Round    table:    how    much   can    we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

Should  the  entire  work  of  institu- 


tions for  educating  the  blind,  including  all 
provisions  necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as 
exclusively  educational  in  character,  or 
should  such  work  and  the  institutions  where 
it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable  and  the 
pupils  as  recipients  of  charity?  Discussion. 
1898,  p.  48-52. 

Siftings.     1918,  p.  61-65. 


Special   qualifications   and  training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the   blind.     1916, 
p.  20-25. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Vitalizing  grammar  and  building  the  live 
vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs.  1912,  p. 
12-15. 

Value   of    a    good   address    to    the    blind. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.  Educational  waste 
in  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  indi- 
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